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TO 


THE MASTER OF BALLIOL 


TRANSLATORS’ NOTE. 


—+ 


Tue following translation embraces Part II. Div. IT. 
of the third edition of Dr. Eduard Zeller’s work on 
‘The Philosophy of the Greeks in its Historical Develop- 
ment.’ It is made with Dr. Zeller’s sanction, and 
completes the series of volumes issued from time to 
time by Messrs. Longmans as translations of the 
various sections of that exhaustive work. Mr. Costelloe 
is chiefly responsible for the translation of text and 
notes up to the middle of Chapter VII. and for 
Chapter XIX. to the end; Mr. Muirhead for the middle 
portion. In most instances, however, both translators 
have revised the sheets. In calling attention to the table 
of Corrigenda, which is longer than might reasonably 
be expected in a work of this kind, the editors desire 
to explain that, owing to an accident for which the 
translator was not responsible, the sheets of that portion 


of the text in which the greater part of them occur 
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were passed through the press before he had seen them 
in proof. In dealing with some parts of Zeller’s notes 
a certain liberty has been taken with the German text 
with a view to condensing the material where this could 
be done without impairing its value. The treatise is 
believed to be the only work accessible to English 
readers which is a complete and accurate exposition of 
the Aristotelian doctrine. The student will find ample 
guidance as to Dr. Zeller’s plan in the Table of Contents, 
which is in fact an index of subject matters; and the 
arrangement adopted by Dr. Zeller is so logical and 
clear that it has not been considered necessary to 


burden the translation with an exhaustive verbal index. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE LIFE OF ARISTOTLE 


Tue lives and circumstances of the three great philo- 
sophers of Athens show a certain analogy to the character 
and scope of their work. As the Attic philosophy began 
by searching the inner nature of man and went on from 
this beginning to extend itself: over the whole field of 
existence, so we find that the life of its great masters 
was at first. confined in narrow limits, and gained, as 
time went on, a wider range. Socrates is not only a 
pure Athenian citizen, but a citizen who feels no desire 
to pass beyond the borders of his city. Plato is also an 
Athenian, but the love of knowledge takes him to 
foreign lands and he is connected by many personal 
interests with other cities. Aristotle owes to Athens 
his scientific training and his sphere of work; but he 
belongs by birth and origin to another part of Greece, 
he spends his youth and a considerable part of his man- 
hood out of Athens, chiefly in the rising Macedonian 
kingdom; and even when he is in Athens, it is as a 
stranger, not bound up with the political life of the 
VOL. I. B 
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city, and not hindered by any personal ties from giving 
to his philosophy that purely theoretic and impartial 
character which became its distinctive praise.! 

The birth of Aristotle falls, according to the most 
probable reckoning, in the first year of the 99th Olympiad,” 


1 The old accounts of Ari- 
stotle’s life now extant are (1) 
DIOGENES, v. 1-35 (far the most 
copious) ; (2) Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Epist. ad Ammeum, 
i. 5, p. 727 sq.; (3) ’Apior. Blos 
cal cuyypdumare avtod, by the 
Anonymus Menagit; (4) another 
sketch of his life, known to us in 
three forms: (a) the Blos first 
printed in the Aldine ed. of Arist. 
‘Opp. 1496-98 (which is there 
ascribed to Philoponus, elsewhere 
to Ammonius, but belongs to 
neither), here cited as _ the 
Pseudo-Ammonius (or Amm.); (6) 
the Life published from the Codex 
Marcianus by Robbe in 1861, cited 
as Vita Marciana (or V. Marc.) ; 
‘(c) the Lifecitedas the Latin Am- 
-monius, preserved in an ancient 
translation, which approaches 
more closely to the Vita Marciana 
than to the Pseudo-Ammonius 
itself; (5) ‘Hovxlov MiAnotov ep) 
Tod *Apiororédous ; (6) SUIDAS, sub 
voce ’ApirroréAns. All of these, 
except (4b), are to be found 
in BuHLE, Ardst. Opp. i. 1-79. 
Westermann’s appendix to Co- 
bet’s Diogenes, and his Vite 
Scriptorum (at p. 397) also con- 
tain (3) and (4a) ; Robbe, op. cit. 
gives (4b) and (4c). Ros (A7ist. 
Lib. Ord. 245), before the publica- 
tion of (40), ascribed the arche- 
type of (4) to the younger Olym- 
piodorus—a guess which may be 
called possible but not proven. Of 
later commentaries, cf. BUHLE, 
Arist. Opp. i, 80-104; .Sraur, 


Aristotelia i. 1-188; BRANDIS, 
Gr-v6m. Phil. ii. b, i. pp. 48-65 ; 
Grore’s Arist. (1872), i. 1-37, 
and GRANT'S Avzist. (1877) pp. 
1-29. Stahr discusses (p. 5 sqq.) 
the lost works of ancient writers 
which treated of Aristotle’s life. 
We cannot be sure, as to any of 
the sources mentioned, what their 
basis or credibility may be. 
Rose’s view that they one and 
all rest only on spurious texts 
and fanciful combinations (p. 
115) is entirely unproved and 
improbable. Their value, how- 
ever, beyond doubt differs widely ; 
we can only test each state- 
ment by its inherent probability. 

? According to APOLLODORUS 
apud Dtog. 9; no doubt on 
the basis of the statement 
(ibid. 10, Drowys. and AMMON.) 
which may be accepted as the 
safest fixed point as to the date 
of Aristotle’s life, that he died 
in the archonship of Philocles 
(Ol. 114, 3), about sixty-three 
years old (érév tpi@y mov kal 
éfhxovta, or more exactly, as in 
Dionys., tpla mpds rots é&feovra 
Bidoas érn). Dionysius agrees, 
but erroneously talks of Demo- 
sthenes as three years younger 
than Aristotle, whereas he was 
born in the same year, or at most 
in the year before (in the begin- 
ning of O1. 99, 1, or end of O1. 98, 
4); vide StauR i. 30: Gellius’ 
statement (V. A. xvii. 21, 25) that 
Aristotle was born in the seventh 
year after the freeing of Rome 
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B.C, 384! 


Stagira, the city of his birth, was situated 


in that district of Thrace called Chalcidice,? which was 
at that date a thoroughly Hellenic country, with many 
flourishing cities, whose people were no doubt in full 


possession of all Greek culture.’ 


from the Gauls also agrees, since 
that event is referred to the year 
364 A.U.C., or 390 B.c. So alsothe 
V, Mare. p. 3, and the Ammon. 
Latin. p. 12, assert that he was 
born under Diotrephes (Ol. 99, 1) 
and died sixty-three years old 
under Philocles. An otherwise 
unknown writer, EUMELUS (ap. 
Diog. 6), asserts, on the other 
hand, that Aristotle lived to be 
seventy; but there is little reason 
to follow Ross (p. 116) in prefer- 
ring this account, since his next 
words, midy aedvirov éereAcdrycer, 
sufficiently show his lack of trust- 
worthiness. In fact, as_ the 
manner of Socrates’ death is here 
transferred to Aristotle, so is his 
age also; possibly by reason of 
the spurious Apologia ascribed 
to Aristotle (v. p. 35, n. 3, 
infra) and its parallelism with 
the Platonic Apologia of Socrates. 
But apart from the probability 
of this explanation, Eumelus is 
completely displaced by the 
agreement of all the other testi- 
mony, including that of so careful 
a chronologist as Apollodorus. 
A reliable tradition as to the age 
of their founder must have existed 
in the Peripatetic School. How 
‘ could ali our witnesses, except 
this one unknown and badly- 
informed writer, have come to 
agree upon a false statement of 
it when the truth could have been 
easily ascertained ? 
1 That he was born in the 
first balf of the Olympiad, or 


His father Nicomachus 


in 384 B.c., follows from the 
accounts as to his death above, 
and would also follow from our 
information as to his residence 
at Athens, if the figures are to 
be taken strictly (cf. p. 6, n. 3, 
infra). For if, at seventeen, he 
came to Athens and was with 
Plato for twenty years, he must 
have been thirty-seven years old 
at Plato’s death; so that, if 
we put his exact age at 364 and 
bring down Plato’s death to the 
middle of 347 B.c., his birth 
would still fall in the latter half 
of 384 B.c. It is, however, also 
possible that his stay in Athens 
did not cover the fulltwenty years. 

2 So called because most of 
its cities were colonies of Chalcis 
in Eubcea. Stagira itself was 
originally colonised from Andros, 
but perhaps (cf. Dionys. wt supra) 
received a later contribution of 
second founders from Chalcis. 
In 348 B.c., it was, with thirty- 
one other cities of that district, 
sacked by Philip, but was after- 
wards on Aristotle’s intercession 
restored (v. p. 24, infra). Vide 
STAHR, 23, who discusses also 
the form of the name (Srdyeipos, 
or Zrdyeipa as a neuter plural). 
We do not know whether Ari- 
stotle’s family house (mentioned 
in his will, ap. Dioa. 14) was 
spared in the destruction of the 
town or was subsequently rebuilt. 

3 Bernays (Dial. Arist. ii. 55, 
134) calls Aristotle a ‘half 
Greek,’ but Grote (i. 8) and 
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was the body-surgeon and friend of the Macedonian 
King Amyntas'; and it is natural to suppose that the 
father’s profession—long hereditary in the family—must 
have influenced the mental character and education of the 
son, and that this early connection with the Macedonian 
Court prepared the way for the employment of Aristotle 
in the same Court at a latertime. On neither of these 
points, however, have we any positive information. We 
may also assume that Nicomachus took his family with 


Grant (p. 2) rightly maintain 
against him that a Greek family 
in a Greek colony in which only 
Greek was spoken, could keep 
their nationality perfectly pure. 
Aristotle was not an Athenian, 
and though Athens was his 
philosophical home, traces can 
yet be found in him of the fact 
that his political sense had its 
training elsewhere ; but he was as 
truly a Hellene as Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, Anax- 
agoras, Democritus, or the rest. 
The ‘un-Greek’ element which 
Bernays and W. von Hum- 
boldt (in his letter to Wolf, 
Werke, v. 125) find in Aristotle is 
doubtless to be connected not so 
much with the place of his birth 
as with the characteristics of his 
generation and his individual 
bent of mind. The full-born 
Athenian Socrates exhibits traits 
far more singular and seemingly 
un-Greek as compared with his 
own people and time than Ari- 
stotle, and if the typical writings 
of Aristotle appear un-Greek in 
comparison with Plato’s, still, on 
the one hand, this is not true of 
his Dialogues, and, on the other 
hand, equally great divergencies 
are to be, found between men 


whose surroundings and training 
were so closely similar as those of 
Schelling and Hegel, or of Baur 
and Strauss. 

1 Vide DioG.i. (quoting Herm- 
ippus), Dionys., Ps. Amm., V. 
Mare., Ammon. Latin., and SUI- 
pas. The family of Nicomachus, 
according to these authorities, 
traced its descent,as did so many 
medical families, to Asclepius. 
T2ETZES, Chil. x. 727, xii. 638, 
gives no ground for doubting 
this, The three recensions of the 
Pseudo-Ammonius repeat this 
same statement as to the family 
of Aristotle’s mother,Phaistis, but 
erroneously ; for Diogenes tells 
us she was a Stagirite by birth, 
and Dionysius says that she was 
a descendant of one of the 
colonists from Chalcis. This 
connection might account for the 
mention of a country house and 
garden at Chalcis in the testa- 
ment (Diog. 14). The state- 
ment in Suidas, swb voce Nixdpua- 
xos, that a person of that name 
had written six books of ‘larpixd 
and one book of évoixé refers, 
according to our text, not to the 
father of Aristotle (cf. BUHLE, 83, 
STAHR, 34), but to an ancestor 
of the same name; though no 
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him to reside near the king,’ but we cannot tell how 
old Aristotle then was, or how long this state of things 
lasted, or what personal relations resulted from it. 
Equally little knowledge have we as to the early develop- 
ment of his mind, or the circumstances or method of his 
education.? The sole piece of information we have as 
to this section of his life is the remark of the Pseudo- 
Ammonius * that after the death of both his parents,’ one 
Proxenus of Atarneus® took over his education, so that 
in later life the grateful pupil did the like service for 
Proxenus’ son Nicanor, of whom he took charge while 
he was a child, and to whom he gave his own daughter 
in marriage. Notwithstanding the untrustworthy cha- 
racter of our informant,® the story seems to be true’; 


doubt the story did refer origin- 
ally to his father. The Anon. 
Menagii (with V. Mare.1, and 
Ammon. Latin. 1) mentions a 
brother and sister of Aristotle. 

1 For Diog. 1, following Her- 
mippus, says expressly: cuvveBiw 
[Nicduaxos]’Auivtra TG Maxeddvev 
Batre tarpod kat pidov xpela. He 
must therefore have taken up his 
residence in Pella and cannot 
have left his family in Stagira. 

2 Galen’s statement (Anatom. 
Administr. ii. 1, vol. ii. 280 K) 
that the Asclepiad families prac- 
tised their sons éx matSwy in read- 
ing, writing, and dvaréuvew, does 
not help us much, as (apart from 
the question whether the infor- 
mation is fully credible) we do 
not know how old Aristotle was 
at his father’s death. It is 
doubtful whether Galen meant 
human or animal anatomy; cf. 
p. 89, n. 1 fin. 

3 In all three recensions, p. 43 


etc., cf. BUHLE, 1 sq. (lege tpopjjs 
for @huns) 10 sq. ROBBE. 

+ In his will (DioG. 16) Ari- 
stotle mentions his mother and 
orders a monument to be erected 
to her. Pliny (H. Nat. xxxv. 
10, 106) mentions a picture of 
her which Aristotle had painted 
by Protogenes. There may have 
been manyreasons why his father 
was not mentioned in the will. 

5 Apparently a relative who 
had emigrated to Stagira, for his 
son Nicanor is called Sra-yeipirns 
and oixeios ’ApiotoréAouvs (SEXT. 
MATH. i. 258). 

§ What trust is to be placed 
in a writer who tells us, inter alia, 
that Aristotle was for three years 
a pupil of Socrates and that he 
afterwards accompanied Alex- 
ander to India? (Ps. Ammon. p. 
44, 50, 48, V. Mare. 2, 5, Ammon. 
Lat. 11, 12,14). 

7 Aristotlein his will(D1og. 12) 
directs that Nicanor is to marry 


ARISTOTLE 


but it throws no further light on that which necessarily 
interests us most, the history of Aristotle’s intellectual 


growth.} 


His entrance into the Platonic School? gives.us our 
earliest reliable data on the subject. In his eighteenth 
year Aristotle came to Athens? and entered the circle of 


his daughter when she is grown 
up ; he charges him to take care of 
her and her brothers, és kal rarjp 
dy nad adeapds ; he orders that the 
portraits of Nicanor, Proxenus, 
and Nicanor’s mother, which he 
had projected, should be com- 
pleted, and that if Nicanor 
completed his journey success- 
fully (v. infra), a votive offer- 
ing he had promised should be 
set up inStagira. These arrange- 
ments prove that Nicanor was 
adopted by Aristotle, and that 
Aristotle owed special gratitude 
to Nicanor’s mother as well as to 
Proxenus, apparently similar to 
that he owed his own mother, of 
whom a_ similar portrait is 
ordered. If we assume the truth 
of the story in the Pseudo-Am- 
monius it will most naturally ex- 
plain the whole. Dionysius notes 
that Nicomachus was dead when 
Aristotle came to Plato. It 
might appear that, as Aristotle 
died at sixty-three, the son of his 
foster-parents would be too old 
to marry a daughter not then 
grown up; but this does not 
follow. If Aristotle was a child 
at his father’s death, and Proxe- 
nus a young man, the latter 
might have left a son twenty or 
twenty-five years younger than 
Aristotle, and some ten years 
younger than Theophrastus (then 
at least forty-seven) whom Py- 
thias was to marry in case of 


Nicanor’s death (D10@. 13).—This 
Nicanor is probably the same 
Nicanor of Stagira whom Alex- 
ander sent from Asia to Greece 
to announce his consent to the 
return of the exiles at the Olym- 
pian games of 324 B.C.(DINARCH. 
‘Adv. Demosth. 81, 103, DIODOR. 
xviii. ; cf. the pseudo-Aristotelian 
Rhet. ad Alea. i, 1421, a, 38, and 
GROTE, p. 14). And the vow in 
Aristotle’s will probably relates 
to a journey to Alexander’s head- 
quarters where he had given an 
account of his mission and been 
detained on service in Asia. Itis 
probably the same Nicanor who 
was governor of Cappadocia under 
Antipater (Arrian apud PHoT. 
Cod. 92, p. 72, a, 6) and who was 
made away with, in B.c. 318, by 
Cassander, for whom he had done 
good service on sea and land 
(Diobor. xviii. 64 sq. 68, 72, 75). 
The dates agree exactly with 
what we know of Pythias, as 
to whom see p. 20, n. 3, infra. 

1 We know nothing of the 
age at which Aristotle came to 
Proxenus, nor of the manner or 
place of his education, for it 
was probably not at Atarneus 
—see above, p. 5, n. 5. 

2 A silly story in Ps. Amm. 44, 
V. Mare. 2, and Ammon. Latin. 11 
relates that he was sent by the 
Delphic Oracle. 

3 APOLLODOR. ap. DI0G. 9: 
mapaBarcv S& TAdrwt, ral dia- 
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Plato’s scholars,! to which 


tplpa wap’ abr@.clxoow ern, éxrd 
kal 8éxa éray ovordvra, This 
testimony seems to be the basis 
of the statements of Dionysius 
(p. 728) that he came to Athens 
in his eighteenth year, of Diogenes 
6, that he came érraradexérns, 
and of the three recensions of 
the Ammonius Life that he came 
érraxaldera erav yevduevos. We 
have alse the chronology of 
Dionysius, who places his arrival 
in the archonship of Polyzelos 
(366-7 B.c. Ol. 103, 2), while the 
statement (V. Mare. 3, Ammon. 
Latin. 12) that he came in the 
archonship of Nausigenes (Ol. 
103, 1) takes us to the middle 
of his seventeenth year instead 
of the completion of it. Euse- 
bius in his Chronicle knows that 
he arrived at seventeen, but 
places the event erroneously in 
Ol. 104, 1.—The statement of 
Eumelus (apud Diog. 6) that he 
was thirty years old wher he met 
Plato is combined by %rote (p. 
3 sq.) with the accoun‘'s of Epi- 
curus and Timeeus as co his dis- 
solute youth (cf. infra), but 
without deciding between the 
two accounts. We have already 
seen how little credit attaches to 
Eumelus’ account of Aristotle’s 
age and manner of death (p. 2, 
n. 2); but the two statements are 
connected and fall together, for, 
as Aristotle composed an elegy 
and the Dialogue named Hudemus 
in memory of a fellow-student, 
Eudemus of Cyprus (p. 11, n. 4, 
infra), who went to Sicily with 
Dion in 357 B.c. and was killed 
there, it follows that Aristotle, if 
he were thirty when he came to 
Athens, would have been born 
several years before 384.—We do 


he continued to belong for 


not know, moreover, when Eume- 
lus lived, or from whom he got 
his information. If, as is possi- 
ble, he be Eumelus the Peripa- 
tetic, whose Tep! tis apxaias 
kwudias is quoted by a scholiast 
to Aischines’ 7imarch. (ed. Bek- 
ker, Adh. d. Berl. Ahad. 1836, 
Hist.-phil. Ki. 230, § 39; cf. Rosz, 
Arist. Libr. Ord. 113), he would 
belong to the Alexandrine, or 
possibly even the post-Alexan- 
drine period. In no case, as 
above shown, can he merit our 
confidence. As to Epicurus and 
Timeus vide p.9, n. 1,infra.—The 
Vita Marciana finds it necessary 
to refute the story that Aristotle 
came to Plato in his fortieth year. 
The Latin Ammonius reproduces 
this in a still more absurd form, 
to which he adapts other parts 
of his story; for he says that it 
was thought by many that Ari- 
stotle remained forty years with 
Plato. His translation ‘xl annis 
immoratus est sub Platone’ pro- 
bably means that the text of the 
archetype was p! &rn yeyovas qv 
td TWAdrwr, or p! éer&v dy évdi- 
érpiBey, &c. If the latter be sup- 
posed, the mistake might well 
have arisen by the dropping out 
of éy in the translator's MS. 

! Plato himself was probably 
at the moment absent on his 
second Sicilian journey (vide 
ZELLER, Plato, p. 32). Stahr 
(p. 43) suggests that the above- 
mentioned statement that he was 
three years with Socrates and 
after his death followed Plato (Ps. 
Amm. 44,50, V. Mare. 2, Ammon. 
Lat. 11, 12, OLYMPIoD. in Gorg. 
42) arose from a misunderstanding 
of this circumstance. The arche- 
type may have contained the 
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twenty years until the master died! It would have 
been of the greatest value if we could have known 
in detail something of this long period of preparation, 
in which the foundations of his extraordinary learning 
and of his distinctive philosophical system must have 
been laid. Unhappily our informants pass over all the 
important questions as to the movement and history of 
his mental development in absolute silence, and enter- 
tain us instead with all manner of evil tales as to his 
life and character. /One of these writers had heard that 
he first earned his bread as a quack-doctor.? Another 
alleges that he first squandered his patrimony, then in 
his distress went into military service, afterwards, being 
unsuccessful, took to selling medicines, and finally took 
refuge in Plato’s school.3/ This gossip, however, was 


statement that Aristotle spent 
three years in Athens without 
hearing Plato, in attending other 
Socratic teachers, for whom the 
transcriber erroneously inserted 
the name of Socrates himself. 
On a similar supposition, we 
might guess that the archetype 
said that in Plato’s absence, 
Aristotle was with Xenocrates: 
or with Zsocrates, whose name is 
often confused with Socrates. 
It seems more probable, how- 
ever, that the origin of the error 
lay in the remark in a letter to 
Philip (whether genuine or spu- 
rious) mentioned in the Vita 
Marciana and the Latin Ammo- 
nius, to the effect that Aristotle 
made Plato’s acquaintance in his 
twentieth year—perhaps because 
Plato then returned from Sicily, 
perhaps because Aristotle had till 
then been of the school of 
Tsocrates. 


1 Cf. p. 6, n. 3, and Dionysius, 
ut supra: cvotabels TlAdrwvt 
xpdvov cikooaerh Siérpupe obv ait @, 
or as in Amm., totte otveotw 
&rn elo 

2 ARISTOCL. ap. Kus. Prep. 
Hy. xv. 2,1: was by Tis drodeEarro 
Tialov tod Tavpomevtrov Aéyovros 
éy ctais toroplas, abdtou Odpas 
abroy iarpelov kal ras tuxobvcas 
(hiatus) owe ris pAulas KAcioa. 
The same is more fully cited from 
Timeus by PouyB. xii. 7, and 
SUIDAS, sub v. ’ApiororéAns. 

8 Aristocl. wt supra: mas yap 
oidv re, Kaddnep pyoly ’Elkoupos év 
TH wept trav emirndeuudtwy émi- 
oTOAG, véov pey byTa Karaoryelv 
abthy thy marppay ovolay, érevra 
bt él 7d orpareverOar cuvedoOa, 
kan@s 8& mparrovra ev robrois ém 
Td appaxomwrciy eAOeiv, Frerra 
évarentauévou Tod T1Adrwvos mept- 
mdrov r&ot, TapadaPeiv abrdy (Lege, 
according to Athen. wapaBanciy 
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rightly rejected even by Aristocles.} 


Greater weight 


attaches to the story of the breach between Plato and 
his scholar which is said to have occurred sometime before 
the former died. So early a writer as Eubulides the 


abtov, scil. cis Tov mepimaroy): cf. 
the same passage quoted in 
similar words, apud ATHEN. viii. 
354, apud DioG. x. 8, and less 
closely apud ARLIAN. V. H. v. 9. 

1 In the first place, it is with- 
out any reliable authority. Even 
in antiquity no other testimony 
than Epicurus and Timzus is 
known, and except these two, 
none, as Athenzeus expressly re- 
marks, even of Aristotle’s bitter- 
est opponents mentioned these 
stories. Timeus’s reckless slan- 
derousness, however, is well 
known, and he was embittered 
against Aristotle by his state- 
ments (historically correct as 
they were) as to the low origin 
of the Locrians (cf. POLYB. xii. 7, 
10; Puur. Dio. 36, Mic. 1; 
Diopor. v. 1). So also of Epicu- 
rus we know that there was 
hardly one of his philosophic 
predecessors or contemporaries 
(not excepting Democritus and 
Nausiphanes, to whom he. was 
under large obligations) whom 
he did not attack with calumnies 
and depreciatory criticism (cf. 
Diog. x. 8, 13; SEXT. MATH. i. 
3 sq.; Cc. VW. D.1, 33, 93, 26, 73 ; 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. I. p. 946, n). 
Statements by such men, betray- 
ing as they do a tone of hatred, 
must be taken with great dis- 
trust; and their agreement is no 
guarantee, for it is possible that 
Timzus copied Epicurus, or (as 
we may better think) that Epicu- 
rus copied him. Not only, how- 
ever, have we against them the 
consensus of many far more 


credible writers who say that 
Aristotle devoted himself from 
his eighteenth year to his studies 
at Athens, but the other story is 
in itself most improbable. If 
Aristotle were no more than the 
copiorhs Opacts ebxephs mpomerys 
that Timzus calls him, he might 
perhaps have been épimaGhs also. 
But when we know that apart 
from philosophical greatness, he 
was the foremost man of learn- 
ing of his time, and was also 
famous as a writer for his graces 
of style, we must think it un- 
paralleled and incredible that his 
thirst for learning should have 
first arisen at thirty after a wasted 
youth, and that he could then 
haveachieved attainments hardly 
credible as the work of a long 
lifetime. All we know of Aristotle 
from his writings or otherwise 
impresses us with a sense of per- 
sonal superiority incompatible 
with these tales of his youth; 
not to speak of the argument 
that if he had squandered his 
property he could hardly have 
found means to live at Athens. 
Grote (cf. p. 6, n. 3, supra) does 
too much honour to Epicurus and 
Timzus when he treats their tes- 
timony as balancing the other. 
They are probably naked and 
baseless lies, and therefore we 
ought not even to infer from 
them with Stahr (p. 38 sq.) and 
Bernays (Abh. d. Brest. Hist.- 
phil. Gesellschaft, i. 198), that 
Aristotle probably practised 
medicine in Athens while he was 
studying natural philosophy. 
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dialectician accused Aristotle of ingratitude to his 
master.! Others accuse him of annoying Plato by his 
showy dress, his overbearing manner, and his jeering.” 
Others relate that even in Plato’s lifetime he attacked 


his doctrines and set up a 


school of his own in oppo- 


sition to the Platonic,’ and even that on one occasion 
he took advantage of the absence of Xenocrates to drive 
the aged master from his accustomed place of resort in 
the Academia. Many, even among the ancients, re- 


Neither Aristocles nor any of the 
trustworthy witnesses mention 
medical practice, and the two 
who do, refer to it in such a way 
as only to raise suspicion; while 
Aristotle apparently reckons him- 
self among the ‘laymen,’ mu 
rexvirat, in medicine (Divin. 1, 
463, a. 6). 

1 ARISTOCL. ap. Eus. Pr. Hv. 
xv. 2,3: kal EdBovaldns 5& mpod7- 
Aws év TG Kat’ abrod BiBAlp pevde- 
Tat... pdokwy ... TedevTavTt 
TlAdrav wh mwapayevécdar ta TE 
BiBAla adrod Siapbetpa. Neither 
of the charges is important. His 
absence at the time of Plato’s 
death, if thatis true, may have had 
an easy explanation ; Plato, in- 
deed, is said to have died quite 
unexpectedly (cf. ZELLER, Plato, 
p. 35). The injury to Plato’s 
books, if it means a falsification 
of the text, is an obvious and 
absurd calumny. If, as is pos- 
sible, it refers to Aristotle’s cri- 
ticism of Plato, this, as we shall 
see, though it is keen and not 
always just, is no indication of 
any personal misunderstanding, 
since to Aristotle it meant only 
natural and impersonal polemics. 
Besides Aristocles, Diogenes (ii. 
109} also rejects Eubulides’ 
charges as a calumny. 


2 #uran, V. H.iii.19, describ- 
ing Aristotle’s style of dress in 
detail. 

3 DI0G. 2: awéorn 5é WAdtwvos 
ér wepidvros* bore poly eeivoy 
cinely’ "ApioroTéAns Huds GreAdk- 
Tice Kadamepel Ta mwAdpiaryerynOevTa 
thy wntépa—and so AELIAN, V. H. 
iv. 9, and HELLADIUS ap. PHOT. 
Cod, 279, p. 533, b. Similarly 
THEODORET, Cur. Gr. Aff. v. 46, 
p. 77, says Aristotle often at- 
tacked Plato while he was yet 
alive: PHILopP. Anal. Post. 54 a, 
Schol. in Arist. 228, p. 16, that 
he had especially opposed his 
master’s Ideal Theory; and 
AUGUSTINE, Civ. Dei, viii. 12, 
that he had established even 
then a numerous school. 

1 This occurrence is related 
by our sole authority (ADLIAN, 
V. #. iii. 19, cf. iv. 9) in this 
way: that when Plato was over 
eighty, and his memory was fail- 
ing, Aristotle on one occasion, 
Xenocrates being absent and 
Speusippus ill, had gone with a 
band of his own pupils and 
started a debate with Plato, in 
which he drove the old man into 
a corner with such rude pertin- 
acity that Plato withdrew him- 
self from the halls of the Academy 
into his own garden, and it was 
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ferred to Aristotle the statement of Aristoxenus that 
during Plato’s Sicilian journey a school was erected 
in opposition to his own ‘by strangers.’! All these 
data, however, are very doubtful, and most of the 
actual statements deserve no credence.? If the asser- 
tion of Aristoxenus were to be understood of Aristotle 
it could not possibly be true, for chronological 
reasons in the first place,? but also because we possess 
undoubted proofs that Aristotle belonged to Plato’s 
school long after the second Sicilian journey, and held 


his master in the highest honour.* 


only when Xenocrates returned, 
three months afterwards, that he 
reproached Speusippus for his 
cowardice and forced Aristotle to 
restore to Plato the disputed 
territory. 

1 ARISTOCL. apud Hus. Pr. Ev. 
xv. 2, 2; rls 8 dy weioOein tots 
tw *Apiorokévav Tov wovoiKod Aeyo- 
pévois éy TG Bi Tod TlAdrwvos ; 
év yap TH mAdyy Kal TH dmodnuia 
onoly énavlorac@c: Ka) dyroixodo- 
pely abt@ tTivais wepinaroy tévous 
byras. ofovrat ov Eviot TavTa mepl 
*AptororéAaus Adyetv aitdy, Aptoro- 
tévov bia wavrds ebpnuodyTos *Apt- 
orotéAny. Among the é1o: was 
Aelian (iv. 9), who in refer- 
ence no doubt to the words of 
Aristoxenus, says of Aristotle: 
avrexodduncey ate [Plato] dta- 
tpiBhy. So also the Vita Mar- 
ciana, 3; odk dpa avrpKodéuncev 
"Ap. oXOAHY .. . ws "Aptordgzevos 
mparos éavnopdyrnce al “Api- 
areidns torepoy jrodovnaer ; re- 
ferring to ARISTIDES, De quatuorv. 
ii. 324 sq. (Dind.), who, how- 
ever, does not refer to Aristotle 
by name any more than Ari- 
stoxenus, whose account he re- 


Probably, however, 


peats and extends. For Aristides 
the Latin Ammonius (11) sub- 
stitutes Aristocles; but the Greek 
Pseudo-Ammonius (p. 44 sq.) 
limits itself to the remark: ov 
yap @rt (Gvtos Tov TlAdtwvos 
avT@Kodduncey aitgG To Adxeiov 6 
*Ap., Os Tives imodapPBavouct. 

? Cf. STAHR, i. 46 sqq., not 
refuted by HERMANN, Plat. 
Phil. p. 81, 125. 

3 When Plato returned from 
his last journey Aristotle was 
under 24 (cf. p. 2, n. 2, supra, 
and ZELLER, Plato, p. 30 sq.) ; is 
it (apart from other questions) 
likely that he could so early 
head a school against a master 
who was then at the height of 
his fame ? 

* The proofs of this are :—(a@) 
Aristotle published several Pla- 
tonic essays (cf. infra and ZEL- 
LER, Plato, p. 26). For many 
reasons (especially perhaps be- 
cause of their notable departure 
from the method of teaching 
laid down by Plato, cf. ZELL. 
Plato, p. 517 sq.) it is unlikely 
that these fall between the second 
and third of Plato’s Sicilian 
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that statement did not refer to Aristotle at all. 
- Milian’s story as to driving Plato out of the Academy 
stands in contradiction with other and older” accounts 
which show that Plato at that time had long removed 
his school from the open spaces of the Gymnasium of the 
Academia to his own gardens. But besides, it ascribes 
to Aristotle a kind of behaviour which we could not be- 
lieve of a man of otherwise noble character except on the 
most conclusive proofs: whereas here we have nothing 
but the testimony of a gossip-grubber, who is known to 
repeat without discrimination things that are palpably 


untrue. 


journeys. (b) The Hudemus of 
Aristotle (cf. infra) was written 
on the lines of Plato’s Phedo, 
and Aristotle was probably still 
in the Platonic School when he 
wrote it, which was long after 
the third journey, since it is in 
memory of a friend who -died 
352 B.C. (¢) Olympiodorus (in 
Gorg. 166, in JAHN’s Jahrb. 
Supplementb. xiv. 395, and 
BERGE, Lyr. Gr., p. 504) has 
preserved some verses of Ari- 
stotle’s Elegy on Eudemus, which 
thus describe his relation to Plato: 
erdoy 8 cis KAewdy Kexponins 
ddmedov 
eioeBdws ceuvas pidlns iSptcaro 
Boudy 
avdpds, dv od aiveiy rotor KaKoiot 
Ogus' [Plato] 
ds wdvos 4 mpOros Ovnt ey arédekey 
evapyas 
oixel Te Bip kal peOdSor01 Adywr, 
ds dyabds te Kal evdaluwr dua 
ylverar avi. 
ov viv 3 ort AaBeiy obdey) Tatra 
wore. 


Buhle (Arist. Opp. i. 55) doubts 


Against the suggestion that Aristotle had by 


their genuineness on grounds 
that are solved by our view of 
their application to the Cyprian 
Eudemus and Plato, instead of 
to the Rhodian Eudemus and 
Aristotle himself. In the cor- 
rupt last line, Bernays (RA. Mus. 
NV. F. xxxiii. 232) reads povvdét. 
He refers avipbs, &c., to Socrates ; 
but this seems unlikely. 

1 Aristocles (wé supra) says 
expressly that Aristoxenus always 
spoke well of Aristotle, against 
which testimony, founded on a 
knowledge of his book, the hint 
to the contrary in Suidas ’Apioroé. 
isof no weight. The word sepi- 
matos was used of other schools 
besides Aristotle’s ; cf. Epicurus, 
cited p. 8, n. 3, supra, and the 
Index Herculanensis, 6, 5, where 
it is used of Speusippus, and 7,9, 
of Heraclides. The twas of 
Aristoxenus may have referred 
to Heraclides himself; cf. ZEL- 
LER, Plato, p. 30, n. As to the 
Index Herel. see ibid. p. 558. 

2 In Dioe. iii, 5, 41; cf. 
ZELLER, Plato, p, 25, n. 
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his general behaviour incurred Plato’s disapproval and 
had so been kept at a distance by him,! we could bring 
many statements which imply that the relation between 
the two philosophers was of an entirely different kind.’ 
We may allow no weight, therefore, to these accounts, 
which in any case are insufficiently attested, and we need 
take no notice of sundry other stories, whose inaccuracy 
is apparent.? But we have beyond this decisive reasons 
which negative, not only Allian’s story and the other 
similar tales, but the whole theory that there was before 


1 Buhle, p. 87, sees a proof 
of this in the fact that Plato 
does not mention Aristotle, to 
which circumstance even Stahr, 
p. 58, attached some weight. 
But how could he name Aristotle 
in Socratic dialogues? And 
probably all Plato’s works, ex- 
cept the Laws, were written be- 
fore Aristotle came to Athens at 
all. 

2 PHILOPONUS, Actern. Mundi 
vi.27:[Ap.] brd TAdrwvos rocotroy 
tis &yxwolas hydoOn, ws vods Tis 
SiarpsBis bmw avTov mpocayopeve- 
oda: and Ps. Ammon. 44, says 
Platocalled Aristotle’s house oixos 
dvayvoorov: cf. also ZELLER, 
Plato, p. 559. To the same 
tradition belong the very doubtful 
story cited in ZELLER, Plato, 
p. 26, n., and the account of the 
altar dedicated with a laudatory 
inscription by Aristotle to Plato 
onhis death (Amm.46, PHILOPON. 
i.g.v., Schot. in Arist. 11, b, 29), 
which arose, no doubt, out of a 
mistranslation of the Elegy to 
Eudemus, p. 11, n. 4, supra. 

® Such is the idea mentioned 
by Philoponus (ut supra, 11, b, 23 
sqq., where in 1, 25, lege ’Apiororé- 


Aous) and by David (ibid. 20, b, 
16), that Aristotle was ashamed to 
mount the teacher’s chair while 
Plato lived, and that this was 
the origin of the name ‘ Peri- 
patetic.’ There is another theory 
(PHILOPON. ut supra, 35, b, 2, 
DaAvip. ibid. 24, a, 6, AMMON. 
ibid. 25, b, and the Pseudo- 
Ammon. p.47,V. Marc.5, Ammon. 
Latin. 14) that the name of Peri- 
patetics belonged originally to 
the Platonic school; that when 
Aristotle and Xenocrates took 
over that school after Plato’s 
death, or rather that of Speu- 
sippus, Aristotle’s followers were 
called Peripatetics of the Lyceum 
and the others Peripatetics of the 
Academy ; and that, in the end, 
the one school were called Peri- 
patetics only, and the other 
Academics. The origin of 
thistheory is doubtless Antiochus, 
in whose name Varro in Clic. 
Acad. i. 4, 17 tells an exactly 
similar story: which indicates 
that the whole is only an inven- 
tion of that Eclecticism,developed 
by Antiochus, which denied that 
there was any essential difference 
between Plato and Aristotle. 
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Plato’s death any breach between him and his scholar. 
Authorities which are beyond any comparison with 
Ailian and the rest in their antiquity and credibility, 
assert that Aristotle remained with Plato twenty years,! 
which plainly could not be true if, although he lived for 
that time in Athens, he had separated himself from 
Plato before the end. Dionysius, indeed, expressly adds 
that in all this time he founded no school of his own.? 
So even in later years and in passages where he 
is contesting the principles of the Platonic School, 
Aristotle constantly reckons himself as belonging to it ; * 
and he uses language as to the founder of that school 
and his own personal relation to him such as plainly 
shows how little the sentiment of respect and affection 
for his great master had failed in his mind,‘ even where 
their philosophic opposition was accentuated in the 
sharpest way. So also we find that he was treated as a 
Platonist by contemporary opponents ;° for Cephisodorus 


1 Vide p. 6, n. 3, and p. 8, seems to point to charges which 


n. 1, supra. 

2 Ep. ad Amm. i. 7, p. 733: 
cuviy TlAdrwu xa Siérpipey Ews 
éréy éwrd al rpidKoyta, ore 
oXOARS Hyovpevos ovr’ idtay me- 
TomnKos aipeow. 

§ Aristotle often brackets him- 
self and the Platonists together : 
cf. Kad’ obs tpdnous Belxvupey rt 
Zort rh clin Kata Thy brdrnpw 
nad’ hy eival dapev tas ideas, and 
the like, Metaph. i. 9, 990, b, 8, 
11, 16, 23, 992, a, 11, 25, c. 8, 989, 
b, 18; iii. 2, 997, b, 3, c. 6, 1002, 
b, 14; cf. Alex. and Asclep. on 
990, b, 8; and Alex. on 990, b, 
16, 991, b, 3, 992, a, 10. 

‘In a well-known passage 
of the Ethics which itself 


his logical polemic against Plato 
had drawn down upon him, 
Eth. N. i, 4, init.; 7d 8 nad- 
ddovu BéAtioy tows émioxdparba Kat 
diamopfijica mas Aéyerat, kalrep 
Tpocdvrous THs ToavrTys (nThoEws 
ywonevns Sid rd pldous &vdpas 
claayaryety 7a €ldn. Sdteve 8? by 
Yows BéAtiov elvat nat Seiy emt 
cwrnpla ye THs GAndelas Kal rad 
oixeta avaipety, AAAwS Te Kal pido- 
odpous bytas: appoiy yap bvrow 
plrow Batoy mpoTimay thy adnGeay. 
Cf. ZELLER, Plato, p. 512; cf. 
also ZELLER, Ph. d. G'r.i. p. 971, 
as to Aristotle’s own view of his 
duty to a teacher. 

5 NUMEN. apud Kus. Pr. Er. 
xiv. 6, 8. 
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the Isocratean, in a book directed against Aristotle, 
attacked the Platonic doctrine and particularly the 
‘Ideas,’ and Theocritus of Chios accused Aristotle of 
exchanging the Academy for Macedonia.! Again, it is 
established that he stayed in Athens until Plato’s death, 
and immediately thereafter left the city for several 
years, presumably for no other reason than that then 
for the first time the tie that bound him to the city was 
dissolved, because his relation to Plato was then for the 
first time broken. Finally, we are told? that Xenocrates 
journeyed with him to Atarneus; and it is probable 
from the language in which Aristotle speaks of that 
Academic’s opinions? that they continued to be friends 
in later times. But in view of- the known loyalty of 
Xenocrates and his unbounded reverence for Plato, it is 
not to be supposed that he would maintain his relations 
with Aristotle and keep him company on the visit to 
Atarneus, if the latter had separated from his master in 
a disrespectful way, or had, by any such rude conduct 
as Allian ascribes to him, insulted the aged teacher not 
‘long before his death. 
It is of course altogether probable that so inde- 
pendent a mind as Aristotle’s would not give up its 
own judgment even in face of a Plato; that as time 


1 In the epigram noticed at p. 


he is obviously alluding to him 
20, n. 3, infra: elAero vatew avr’ 


(cf. the cases cited, ZELLER, 


"Axadypuelas BopBépouv éy mpoxoais, 
B. being a river near Pella. 

2 By STRABO (ziii. 1, 57, p. 
610), whom we have no reason to 
disbelieve. 

8 Others have remarked that 
Aristotle almost never mentions 
Xenocrates, and that he avoids 
his name as if on purpose where 


Plato, p. 364, n.; and notes on 
p. 585, and later passages), 
whereas Speusippus is named 
in parallel cases. This pro- 
bably indicates not ill-feeling, 
but rather a desire to avoid the 
appearance of personal conflict 
with one who was teaching 
beside him at Athens,. 
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went on he began to doubt the unconditional validity of 
the Platonic system and to lay the foundations of his 
own: and that he perhaps even in these days laid bare 
many of the weak points of his teacher with the same 
uncompromising criticism which we find him using later 
on. Ifa certain difference between the two men had 
developed out of such relations, or if Plato had not been 
more ready than many others since, to recognise in his 
scholar the man who was destined to carry forward and 
to correct his own work, it would be nothing wonderful. 
Yet that any such difference actually arose cannot be 
proved, and cannot even be shown to be very probable ?: 
while we have patent facts to disprove the idea that 
Aristotle brought on any open breach by ingratitude or 
intentional offence. The same facts make it very im- 
probable that Aristotle opened any philosophic school of 
his own during his first residence in Athens. If he had 
done so, his friendly relations with Plato and the 
Platonic circle could hardly have gone on, and it 
would be unintelligible that he should leave Athens 
exactly at the moment when the death of his great rival 
left the field free for himself. 


1 Even in the books ‘On 
Philosophy’ (Arist. Fragm. 10, 
11. p. 1475), apparently written 
before Plato’s death, he had 
openly combated the Ideal 
Theory, and in the same treatise 
(Fragm. 17, 18) had maintained 
the eternity of the world. 

2 We have no right to ascribe 
to Plato and his circle of friends 
the later ideas of school-ortho- 
doxy, in any such sense as to 
suppose that the master could not 
tolerate the independence of such 


a scholar as Aristotle. Besides, 
not to mention Heraclides and 
Eudoxus, Speusippus himself 
dropped the Ideal Theory. 

* The remark of the Pseudo- 
Ammonius that Chabrias and 
Timotheus prevented Aristotle 
from setting up a new school 
against Plato is absurd. Who 
could hinder him, if he chose? 
Chabrias, moreover, died in 358 
B.C.; and Timotheus was banished 
from Athens for lifein the follow- 
ing year,being then avery old man. 
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Tf, then, Aristotle was connected with Plato, as one of 
his school, from his eighteenth to his thirty-seventh year, 
it follows that we cannot well over-estimate the influence 
of such a relation upon his course of thought. The effect 
of that education on Aristotle’s philosophic system dis- 
closes itself at every point. The grateful scholar has 
himself! commemorated the moral greatness and lofty 
principles of the man ‘ whom the base have not even the 
right to praise.’ But the reverence for the master would 
obviously not prevent Aristotle from turning his at- 
tention at the same time to all other sources which might 
carrry him onward and help to satisfy his insatiable 
thirst for knowledge. We may safely assume that he 
did in fact employ his long years of preparation at 
Athens in busy acquirement of his marvellous learning, 
and also that he took a keen interest in researches 
in natural philosophy, though Plato always treated 
it as of secondary importance. It is also possible 
that even while he was still a member of Plato’s 
circle he may himself have lectured,? without thereby 
breaking off his relations with Plato or setting himself 
up against him as the leader of a competing school. 
We hear, for instance, that Aristotle taught Rhetoric 
in opposition to Isocrates ;* but we know that the great 


1 See the lines on p.12 supra. 

2 STRABO (xiii. 1, 57, p. 610) 
says of Hermias that he heard at 
Athens both Plato and Aristotle. 

3 Cic. De Orat. iii. 35, 141: 
Aristoteles, cum florere Isocratem 
nobilitate discipulorum videret, 
... mutavit repente totam formam 
prope discipline sue [which 
sounds as if Aristotle had even 
then a school of his own, though 


VOL. I. 


Cicero seems to be without exact 
information] versumgue quendam. 
Philoctete pautlo secus diwit.Ile 
enim turpe sibi ait esse tacere, 
cum barbaros: hice autem, ewn 
Lsocratem pateretur dicere. Ita 
ornavit et illustravit doctrinam 
illam omnem, rerumque cogni- 
tionem cum orationis exercita- 
tione conjunait. Neque vero hoc 
Sugit sapientissimum regem Phil- 
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orator’s relations with Plato were no longer good and 
that he attacked the philosophers.! We have distinct 
indications also which lead us to assign to this same 
period the commencement of Aristotle’s activity as a 
writer ; and the fact that in the writings of this time 
he imitated his master, both in matter and form,’ shows 
clearly how completely he took on the impress of Plato’s 
spirit and made the Platonic methods hisown. In time, 
of course, and no doubt even before he left Athens, Ari- 
stotle acquired as a writer a more independent position ; 
and it is manifest that he had in reality outgrown the 
position of one of Plato’s pupils, long before that rela- 
tion came visibly to an end by the death of the master. 


lippum, qui Kune Alexandro filio 
doctorem accierit. Again, ibid. 
19, 62, Avist. Isocratem ipsum 
lacessivit, and ibid. 51, 172, quis 

. acrior Arist. fwit? quis 
porro Isocrati est adversatus im- 
pensius ? In Tuse.i. 4, 7, Cicero 
assumes that Aristotle attacked 
Isocrates in his lifetime, which 
would be possible only in his first 
residence at Athens, for when he 
returned in 335-4 B.c. Isocrates 
was many years dead. Cf. QUIN- 
TIL. iii. 1, 14: Hogue [Lsocrate] 
jam seniore .. . pomeridianis 
scholis Arist. precipere artem 
oratoriam capit, noto quidem illo, 
ut traditur, versu ex Philocteta 
Srequenter usus: aloxpoy cwmréy 
*Iooxpdrny [8°] dv Aéyew. Diog. (3) 
with less probability, reads Zevo- 
kpdétnv, so misplacing the story 
as of the time of the founding of 
the Lyceum. Cicero (Offic. i. 1, 4) 
speaks clearly of contests between 
Aristotle and Isocrates in his 
life (de Arist. et Isocrate... 
quorum uterque suo studio delec- 
tatus contemsit alterwm),and Igo- 
crates himself, Hp. v.ad Alem. 8, 


makes a covert attack on Ari- 
stotle, which confirms the story : 
Panath. 17 can hardly refer to 
Aristotle, because of the dates ; cf. 
SPENGEL, Abh. d. Bayer. Akad. 
vi. 470 sq. Cephisodorus, a pupil 
of Isocrates, wrote a defence of 
his master against Aristotle, full 
of bitter abuse; ». Dionys. De 
Isocr, c. 18, p. 577; ATHEN. ii. 
60, d, ef. iii. 122, b; Arisrocn. 
ap. Hus. Pr. Ev. xv. 24, Nv- 
MEN. ibid. xiv. 6, 8, THEMIST. Or. 
xxiii. 285, c. This friction did 
not prevent Aristotle from doing 
justice to his opponents: in the 
Rhetoric he quotes examples from 
no one so readily as Isocrates, 
and twice quotes Cephisodorus 
(het. iti. 10, 1411, a, 5, 23). Cf. 
as to the whole subject STAHR, 
i. 68 sq., ii, 285 sq. 

' SPENGEL, ‘Isokr. und Pla- 
ton,’ Abh. d. Miinch. Ahad. vii. 
731, and ZELLER, Ph. d.@r.i. 416, 
ii. 459, n. 

.” See for proof infra. Of the 
Aristotelian writings known to 
us the greater part of the Dia- 
logues and some of the rhetorical 
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That event opens a new chapter of Aristotle’s 
life. So long as Plato led the Academy, Aristotle 
would not leave it. When Speusippus took his place,! 
Aristotle had nothing to keep him in Athens; since 
he does not seem to have at first contemplated the 
foundation of a philosophical school of his own, for 
which Athens would naturally have been the fittest 
place. Therefore he accepted, with Xenocrates, an in- 
vitation from Hermias, the lord of Atarneus and Assos,? 
who had himself at one time belonged to Plato’s school.’ 
The prince was the intimate friend of both,‘ and they 
remained three years with him.> Thereafter Aristotle 
went to Mytilene.6 This, Strabo says; was for his own 
safety, because Hermias had fallen into the power of 
the Persians by treachery ; it is probable, however, that 


Aristotle had left before that event.” 


texts—perhaps the Zuwaywyh 
Texvav — seem to belong to the 
first Athenian period. 

1 This choice has caused sur- 
prise, but wrongly. It is possible 
that Plato had a greater personal 
liking for Speusippus than for 
Aristotle, or expected from him 
a more orthodox continuation of 
his teaching. Speusippus was 
a mouch older man, was Plato’s 
nephew, had been brought up 
by him, had followed him 
faithfully for a long period of 
years, and was also the legal 
heir of Plato’s garden near the 
\cademy. Besides, we do not 
snow whether Plato did himself 
bequeath the succession or not. 

2 BOECKH, ‘ Hermias,’ A bh. d. 
Berl. Ahad. 1853, Hist. Phil. Al. 
p. 133 sq. 

8 STRABO, xiii. 1, 57, p. 610, 
APOLLODOR. ap. DioG. 9, and 


After the death 


Diovys. Zp. ad Amm. i. 5, who 
agree that Aristotle went to 
Hermias after Plato’s death. 
The opposite would not follow 
from the charge cited from Eu- 
bulides on p. 10,n. 1, supra, even if 
that were true. Strabo names 
Assosasthe place where Aristotle 
lived during this period. 

4 Cf. p.17, n. 2, supra. Ari- 
stotle’s enemies (apud Diog. %, 
ANON. MENAG., and SUIDAS, 
*Ap.), Suggest that this friendship 
was an immoral one, but this 
is impossible; Borckn, ibid. 
137. 
5 Apollodorus, Strabo, Diony- 
sius, etc., ut supra. 

® Ol. 108. 4=345-4 Bc, in 
the archonship of Eubulus: see 
Apollod. and Dionys. ibid. 

7 Boeckh, ibid. 142, refuting 
Strabo, has shown this to be 
probable, though not certain. 
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of Hermias the philosopher married ' Pythias, who was 
either the sister or niece of his friend ;? and of his last- 
ing affection for them both he left more than one 


memorial.® 


1 According to ARISTOCLES 
(see next note) citing a Letter to 
Antipater : reOve@ros yap ‘Epuetou 
5d Thy mpds éxeivoy ebvoiay Eynuev 
abrhy, #AAws pey oddpova Kat 
ayabhy otcay, arvxotcay pévror 
51a Tas KaradaBovoas cuupopas Toy 
adeApdy adrijs. Strabo (ut supra) 
says Hermias married her to 
Aristotle in his lifetime, which 
is negatived by the Letter, if 
genuine. Aristocl. (ibid. 4, 8) 
says that Aristotle was accused 
in his lifetime of having flattered 
her brother to win Pythias, and 
also that Lyco, the Pythagorean, 
told a foolish story of Aristotle 
sacrificing to her after her death 
as Demeter. Diog. (v. 4) caps 
this by placing the sacrifice 
immediately after his marriage. 
Lucian (Hun. ¢.9) talks of sacri- 
ficing to Hermias; cf. a like hint 
in ATHEN. xv. 697 a. 

2 The Anon. Menag., Suidas, 
s. v. “Ap. ‘Epulas, and Hesych. call 
her his daughter, the untrust- 
worthy Aristippus (apud DioG. 3) 
his concubine. Both are dis- 
proved by the fact that Hermias 
was a eunuch (for the state- 
ments of Suid. Hesych.and Anon. 
Menag. as to this are irrecon- 
cilable with DeEMETR. De Lloc. 
293). ARISTOCLES ap. EUS. xv. 2, 
8 sq. cites a letter of Aristotle to 
Antipater, and a book by Apelli- 
con of Teos relating to Hermias 
and Aristotle, and says that 
Pythias was the sister and 
adopted daughter of Hermias. 
Strabo (xiii. 610) calls her niece, 


Demetr. of Magnesia (apud 
Diog. v. 3) daughter or niece. 
Cf. BoEcKH, ibid. 140. HARPOCRA- 
TION, SUID. s. v. ‘Eputas, Htym. 
M., and Puot. Lew., call her an 
adopted daughter. 

3 Diog.(6) says he had amon- 
ument (whose inscription he 
cites) erected to Hermias at 
Delphi. A contemporary lam- 
poon on this by Theocritus of 
Chios (a witty rhetorician of the 
Isocratean school and local leader 
of anti-Macedonian politics) is 
noticed by Diog. 11, ARISTOCL. 
ut supra,and PLUT. De Evil. 10, p. 
603; cf. MULLER, Hist. Gr. ii. 86, 
and supra, p. 15, u. 1. Aristotle 
also dedicated to Hermias the 
poem preserved in Diog. 7, and 
ATHEN. xv. 695. As to Pythias, 
the will directsthat, asshe wished, 
her remains should be laid beside 
his own ; as no other burial-place 
is named, she was probably first 
buried at Athens, and died, there- 
fore, after Ol. 111, 2, but not very 
long before Aristotle’s death, 
since the Pythias who was then 
not marriageable was her daugh- 
ter (cf. ARISTOCL., SuIDAS and 
the ANoy. MenaG.). After her 
death Aristotle ‘married’ (2ynue) 
a certain Herpyllis of Stagira, 
who bore him a son Nicomachus 
(ARISTOCL. cf. Diog. 14); and 
though their union was appa- 
rently irregular (v. Timzus ap. 
Schol. in Hus.*E. x. ‘H. v. 875; 
Dio. v. 1. ay. MULLER, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. i. 211; ATHEN, xiii. 
589 c, citing Hermippus and call- 
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In the year 343 or 342 3B.c. (Olymp. 109, 2),} 
Aristotle accepted a call to the Macedonian Court? to 
take charge of the education of the young Alexander, 
then thirteen years old,? which before that had not 
been in the best hands.* The invitation probably found 


him in Mytilene.® 


We have no reliable testimony as to 


the special reasons which led Philip to think of Ari- 


stotle.® 


ing her a érafpa; Sumpas and 
the ANON. MENAG.), yet he must 
have treated her as his wife, and 
his will speaks of her with 
honour, provides for her, and 
begs his friends émmedcioOar... 
prnobévras éeuod, Kal ‘Epruadtios, 
brt omovdala wep) ewe eyévero, Tav 
Te HAAwY Kal eddy BovAnra tvdpa 
AapBavew, brws ph avatio juov 
8004 (Diog. 13).—As to Ari- 
stotle’s daughter we know from 
Sext. Math. (i. 258), the Anon. 
Menag. and Suidas s.v. ’Ap., that 
after Nicanor she had two hus- 
bands, Procles of Sparta, and 
Metrodorus the physician; by 
the former she had two sons who 
were scholars under Theophras- 
tus, by the latter a son, Aristo- 
teles, who was commended (being 
then probably young) by Theo- 
phrastus to his friends in his 
will. Nicomachus was brought 
up by Theophrastus, but died in 
youth (setparioros) in battle (Ari- 
stocl. ap. Eus. xv. 2, 10; Droge. 
v. 29; SUIDAS s. v. Oedpp. and 
Nixéyu., confirmed by the terms of 
Theophrastus’ will, apud D1oG. v. 
51). The six books of Ethics and 
the work on his father’s Physics, 
ascribed to him by Suidas, are 
therefore very doubtful. 


1 This date is given by APOL- ' 


LOD. ap. Dioc. 10, and Dionys, 


Most unfortunately, we are almost entirely 


ut supra. The Schol. in Arist. 23 
b, 47, says Aristotle was at Alex- 
ander’s Court at Plato’s death, but 
this is obviously wrong. : 

2 Cf. GuIER, Alexander und 
Arist. (Halle, 1856). 

§ Diog. says fifteen, which 
must be an oversight, for Apol- 
lodorus cannot be wrong in such 
a date (cf. STAHR, p. 85). 

4 PLuT. Alew.c.v.; QUINTIL. 
i. 1, 9. 

5 Stahr (p. 84, 105, A. 2) is 
not averse to the view that Ari- 
stotle first went back from Myti- 
lene to Athens, but none of our 
biographers know anything of 
it. On the contrary, DIonys., ut 
supra, expressly says he went 
from Mytilene to Philip. Ari- 
stotle in a fragment of a letter 
ap. DemMETR. De Eloc. 29, 154, 
says: éy@ é« wey A@nvar cis Srd- 
yeipa FAGov Sid toy Bagidca tov 
péyav éx 5& Srayelpwy eis ’APhvas 
dia tov Xemava Toy péeyay, but 
this jocular expression, even if 
the letter is genuine, proves no- 
thing, as it is clearly meant, not 
as an exact historical statement, 
but as a rhetorical antithesis 
between the termini of his jour- 
neys, leaving out the interme- 
diate points. 

6 According to a well-known 
story, Philip had told Aristotle, 
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without information as to the kind of education he gave 
the young and ambitious prince, and the influence he 
had upon him.’ But we should be forced to assume that 


before Alexander’s birth, that he 
hoped he would make a great 
man of him (v. the letter ap. GELL. 
ix. 3), but the letter is certainly 
spurious, for Philip could not 
have written in these extrava- 
gant terms to a young man of 
27, who had had no chance 
to distinguish himself; and, 
again, if he had destined him 
to be his son's instructor from 
birth, he would have brought 
him to Macedonia before Ol. 
109, 2. But the prince, who 
was deeply interested in science 
and art, and no doubt well in- 
formed of what was going on in 
Athens, may have taken notice 
of Aristotle after he had become 
one of the most distinguished of 
Plato’s school, though little 
weight attaches to Cicero’s state- 
ment to that effect (De Orat. 
ili. 35, 141). It is also possible 
that through his father, Aristotle 
had relations with the Mace- 
donian court, and he may him- 
self, as Stahr (p. 33) suggests, 
have been acquainted in his 
youth with Philip, who was the 
youngest son of Amyntas and 
about his own age. 

1 There was a work, or per- 
haps a section of a larger work, 
‘ On the Education of Alexander,’ 
by the Macedonian historian 
Marsyas (SUID. s. v. Mapo.; cf. 
MULLER, Script. Alex. M.40, and 
GutErR, Alex. Hist. Script. 320 
sq.). Onesicritus had treated of 
it also in a chapter of his Me- 
morabilia (GEIER, ibid.77; Diog. 
vi. 84), Yet the accounts we have 
of it are very scanty, and it is 


not certain that any are trust- 
worthy. Plutarch (Aler. c. 7 
sq.) praises Alexander’s thirst 
for knowledge, his delight in 
books and learned conversation, 
and his passion for the poets and 
historians of his people. He as- 
sumes that he was instructed by 
Aristotle, not only in ethics and 
politics, but in the deeper secrets 
of his system, basing this on the 
well-known letter (q.v. ap. GELL. 
xx, 5, quoting Andronicus, and ap. 
Simp. Phys. 2 b), in which 
Alexander chides Aristotle for 
publishing his acroamatic doc- 
trines, and Aristotle replies that 
those who had not heard them 
would not understand them. 
Plutarch also connects Alexander's 
fancy for medicine, which he 
sometimes tried personally on 
his friends, with Aristotle’s 
teaching. These are, however, 
more or less probable guesses, 
and what appears most impor- 
tant is least trustworthy, for the 
letters turn on the theory of an 
acroamatic and esoteric teaching 
confined to a few, as to the in- 
correctness of which v.p. 112, inf. 
We hear of two books which 
Aristotle addressed to his pupil, 
Tlep) BaotAclas, and “Yrép’Arolkwy, 
d.q.v.p.60,n. 1 inf. Plut. (Alea. 8) 
says Aristotle revised the text of 
the Ivad for Alexander. As fellow- 
pupils of Alexander are named 
Marsyas (SUID. Maps.), Calli- 
sthenes (JUSTIN. xii. 6; cf. PLUT. 
Alex. 55; Diog. v. 4; ARRIAN. 
iv. 10; but vide Gurer, Alec. 
Seript. 192 sq.), and perhaps 
Cassander (PLUT. Alex. 74). At 


wear 
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that influence was important and beneficial, even if we 
had less distinct testimony as to the respect of the great 
pupil for his teacher, and as to the love of learning 
which the philosopher imparted to the king.!. Alexander 
was not only the invincible conqueror, but also a far- 
seeing ruler, ripe beyond his years. He was ambitious 
to establish the supremacy, not of Grecian arms only, 
but also of the Hellenic culture. He withstood for 
years the greatest temptations to overweening pride to 
which any man could be exposed. In spite of his later 
errors, he still stands far above all other world-con- 
querors in nobility of spirit, in purity of morals, in love 
of humanity, and in personal culture. And for all this 
the world has in no small degree to thank the tutor who 
formed his apt intelligence by scientific training and 
fortified by sound principles his natural instinct for all 
that was great and noble.? Aristotle himself appears to 
have made a kindly use of the influence which his 
position gave him, for we hear that he interceded with 
the king for individuals and even for whole cities.3 


the same time Alexander met 
Theodectes (PLuT. Alea. 17), 
and probably also Theophrastus 
(d. q. vide AAUIAN. V. H. iv. 19). 
Droge. v. 39, but cf, 52. The 
fabulous stories as to Alexander’s 
youth, preserved by the pseudo- 
Callisthenes, may be ignored. 

1 PLut. Alex. 8: “ApiororeAn 
be Gavpdfav ¢ év apxti ral & ayam ay ovx 
arroy, as abrds zAeye, TOD marpds, 
ds 80’ éxeivoy pev (Gv, 81a Todrov 5é 
Karas (Ov, Borepov de dwomrrdrepoy 
Erxev [v. infra], obx Bore morhoal 
wt Kandy, GAA’ al diroppoabvar 7d 
opodpdy éxcivo nal orepetindy obK 
Exovca: mpds avrdy aAAoTpiérnTos 


éyévoyro Texunptov. 6 pévror mpds 
pirocoptay eumepunas nal ovvte- 
Opaupévos am’ apxns avr@ CiAos 
nal 1600s obk ekeppin Tis Wuxijs, 
as his relation to Anaxarchus, 
Xenocrates, and the Indian pbi- 
losophers Dandamis and Kalanus 
showed (notwithstanding THr- 
MIST. Or. viii. 106, D.). 

2 That he did not act in prac- 
tice on Aristotelian principles 
(PLuT. Virt. Alea. i. 6, p. 329; 
ef. STAHR, p. 99, 2; DRoysEn, 
Gesch. d. Hellen. i. b, 12 8q.) 
proves nothing to the contrary. 

3 Ps. Amm. 46, V. Mare. 4, 
Amm. lat. 13, ZELIAN, V. H. xii.54. 
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Of the latter we are told that Stagira (whose refounda- 
tion he procured from Philip'), Eresus,” and Athens,’ 
had at different times to thank him for his advocacy. 
When Alexander, at the age of sixteen, was appointed 
Regent by his father,‘ Aristotle’s teaching must naturally 
have come to an end. It cannot afterwards have been 
resumed in any regular way, for in the immediately 
following years the precocious prince took a most active 


1 So Puut. Alew.c.7, cf. Adv. 
Col. 38, 3, p. 1126, and Dio. 
CuRYSOST. Or.2 fin, Or.47, 224 R. 
On the other hand, Droge. 4, Ps. 
Ammon. 47, V. Mare. 4, Ammon. 
Latin. 18, Pun. H. Nat. vii. 29, 
109, LIAN. V. H. iii. 17, xii. 64, 
VALER. Max. v. 6, ascribe the re- 
storation of Stagira to Alexander. 
Plutarch, however, seems on the 
whole better informed, and is 
confirmed by the expressions of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus them- 
selves; cf. p.25,n.2, infra. Plut. 
(Adv. Col. 32, 9) and Diog. (4) say 
that Aristotle also framed laws 
for the restored city, which is 
hardly credible. Dion (Or. 47) re- 
lates that he had to contend with 
great difficulties intherestoration, 
of which he complains ina letter, 
which may or may not be genuine. 
His work did not last long, for 
Dion (ibid.) and Strabo (vii. fr. 35) 
describe Stagira as uninhabited : 
that it succeeded for the time is 
clear from p.25,n.2,& p.37,n.3&4. 

2 A doubtful story in Ps. Amm. 
p. 47, and in V. Mare. and 
Ammon. Latin. represents Ari- 
stotle as saving Eresus from de- 
struction by Alexander. 

3 VY. Mare. 4 and Ammon. 
Latin. (18) refer to the service 
that Aristotle did the Athenians 
in his letter to Philip, and add 


that a monument was erected to 
him in consequence on the Acro- 
polis. The story may be suspected 
of resting on a spurious letter; 
yet Dioa. (6) also says: gyal dé 
xa) "Epyimtos év Tots Blots, br mpeo- 
Bebovros airot mpos biAurmoy brép 
*"AOnvalwy oxordpxns eyévero Tis 
év ’Axadnula oxoA7js Hevoxpdrns* 
erOdvra 8h abrov Kal Scacdpevoy 
bn’ BAA Thy cxXoAY Ed€oOat Tepl- 
marov tov év Avelw. This cannot 
be trueasstated, forat Speusippus’ 
death, 339 B.c., Aristotle had 
long been Alexander’s tutor, and 
at that date there could be no 
question of embassies to Mace- 
donia. Stahr’s theory (p. 67, 72) 
of an embassy in Aristotle’s first 
residence at Athens is untenable. 
The story may relate to the two 
years between the battle of Chx- 
ronea and Philip’s murder, when 
Aristotle, already influential at 
the Macedonian Court, might by 
his intercession have done some 
service to Athens which Hermip- 
pus could describe by some such 
term as mpecBeverv. The favour 
Alexander showed to the Athe- 
nians may have been partly due to 
Aristotle’s influence (PLUT. Alea. 
c. 13, 16, 28, 60). 

101.110. 1, = 340 B.c.,the yearof 
Philip's campaign against Byzan- 
tium. (Di1op.xvi.77; PLuT.Alew.9.) 
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part in his father’s decisive campaigns: though that 
circumstance ‘does not exclude the possibility of some 
continuance of their intellectual pursuits in the intervals 
of leisure! Aristotle seems at this time to have with- 
drawn to the city of his birth.2 At an earlier period he 
and his pupil had already left Pella.? After Alexander 
ascended the throne, Aristotle must still have remained 
some time in the north. But with the beginning of 
the great war with Persia, the reasons that had bound 
him to Macedonia came to an end, and there was no 
longer anything to keep him away from that city, which 
offered at once the most congenial residence‘ and the 


best field for his teaching work.’ 


1 During this period Aristotle 
might or might not be called 
Alexander’stutor; which accounts 
probably for the different stories 
as to the length of his tutorship, 
given by Dionys. as eight years 
(bis whole residence in Mace- 
donia), and by Justin (xii. 7) as 
five years, whichis itself too long. 

2 That the last period before 
his return to Athens was spent in 
Stagira, where his family house 
was (cf. p. 3, n. 2), is assumed 
in the fragment quoted p. 21, 
n. 5, the genuineness of which 
is not beyond doubt. He must 
have treated Stagira as his home, 
since in his will (DioG. 16) he 
orders the votive offering for 
Nicomachus to be erected there. 
His second wife was of Stagira 
(v. p. 20, n. 3), and Theophrastus 
owned land in the city (Dioa. v. 
52), with which he shows himself 
to be well acquainted. Cf. Hist. 
Plant. iii. 11, 1; iv. 16, 3. 

3 PLUT. (Alex. c.7) says heand 
Alexander lived at the Nymph- 


zum, near Mieza. Stahr (104) 
takes this to be near Stagira, but 
Geier (Alexander und Aristot. 
33) shows it to be S.W. of 
Pella, in Emathia. 

4 The fragment quoted p. 21, 
n. 5, says it was the Thracian 
winter that drove him from Sta- 
gira, but this could scarcely be 
the chief reason. 

5 The Ps. Ammon. 47, says Aris- 
totle was, after Speusippus’ death, 
called to Athens by the Athenians, 
or, according to V. Marc. 5, by 
the Platonic school, the leadership 
of which he took over in common 
with Xenocrates (cf. p. 13, n. 3). 
The three recensions of this bio- 
graphy, however, contain at this 
point a chaos of fables. The 
Ps. Ammon. says Aristotle taught 
after this call in the Lyceum, had 
afterwards to fly to Chalcis, went 
thence again to Macedonia, ac- 
companied Alexander on his In- 
dian expedition, collected in his 
travels his 255 forms of govern- 
ment, returned after Alexander’s 
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He returned to Athens! in Olymp. 111. 2 (B.c. 335-4) 
thirteen years after Plato’s death. The time thus left 
for his work in that city was but twelve years,’ but 
what he accomplished in that short interval borders on 
the incredible. Even if we may assume that he had 
already in great part completed the preparatory work 
for his philosophy, and that the researches in natural 
philosophy and the historical collections which supplied 
the materials for his theoretic labours had perhaps been 
brought to some kind of conclusion before his return to 
Athens, it seems certain that almost all his systematic 


treatises belong entirely to 


death to his native town, and 
died there twenty-three years 
after Plato. The Latin. Ammon. 
(14, 17) and the Vita Marciana 
(5, 8) send him with Alexander to 
Persia collecting his 255 polities, 
and returning home after the war, 
and after all this they make him 
start teaching in the Lyceum, 
fly to Chalcis and die there, 
twenty-three years after Plato. 
The collection of polities in 
Alexander’s campaigns is noticed 
also by AMMON. Categ. 5, b; 
Davip, Schol. in An. 24, a, 34; 
Ps.-PORPH. ibid. 9, b, 26; Anon. 
ad Porph. apud Rose, Ar. pseud. 
393. To seek any grains of truth 
in this confusion would be lost 
time. 

1 APOLLOD. apud Diog. 10, 
and DIonYs. ut sup., both agree in 
naming Ol. 111, 2, but do not 
indicate whether Aristotle came 
in the first or second half of the 
year, ze. end of 335 or spring of 
334. For the latter it may be 
argued thatthe hostility of Athens 
to Alexander was only terminated 
and the Macedonian influence 


this last period of his life. 


restored after the destruction of 
Thebes in the summer of 335, 
and that Alexander did not start 
on his march into Asia till the 
spring of 334. For the other 
view the calculation of Dionys. 
(see newt note) may be quoted, 
but it is probable that this is 
merely his own deduction from 
the years given by Apollod.— 
Ol. 111, 2, for the arrival in 
Athens; Ol. 114, 3, for his death; 
therefore, Ol. 114, 2, for the 
flight to Chalcis. 

? Dionys. ut supra: éoxdra- 
ev ev Aunely xpdvov érav Sddexa* 
Te Be tpickadendtw, merd Thy 
*Adctdvpou redeurhy, em) Kedico- 
ddpou Epxovros, aadpas els XaAnida 
véow TedevrG, As Alexander died 
June 323, and Aristotle in autumn 
322 (cf. p. 37), this reckoning 
will be exact if Aristotle came 
to Athens in the autumn of 335 
and left in the autumn of 323. 
It would also coincide if Aristotle 
went to Athens in spring 334 and 
to Chalcis in summer 322, which, 
however, is otherwise unlikely. 
as is shown at p. 36, u. 1, infra. 
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Parallel with this comprehensive and strenuous labour 
as a writer went on his work as a teacher, since he now 
at last began to compete with his great master on a 
footing of equality as the founder of a new school. The 
open spaces of the Lyceum were the resort that he chose 
for his hearers.1 He was wont to converse with his 
scholars as he walked up and down in that gymnasium 
between the rows of trees; and from this custom his 
school derived the name of the ‘ Peripatetics.’? For a 
more numerous audience, however, he would naturally 
have to adopt a different form of teaching. Therefore, 


1 Tt was a gymnasium con- 
nected with a temple of Apollo 
Lykeios, and lay in one of the 
suburbs (cf. SuID. HARPOCRA- 
Trion, and Schol. in Aristoph. Pac. 
v. 352. 

? HERMIPPUS ap. Diog. 2, 
etc.; Cic. Acad. i. 4, 17; GELL. 
N. A. xx. 5, 5; Diog. i. 17; 
GALEN. H. phil. c. 3; PHILOP. 
in q. v. Schol. in Ar. ii. b, 23 (cf. 
in Categ. Schol. 35, a, 41 sq.; 
AmMoN. in g. v. Porph. 25, 6; 
DAVID, in Categ. 23, b, 42 sq., 
and p.13,n.3 supra) ; with DAVID, 
Schol, in Ar. 20, b, 16; SIMPL. 
in Categ. 1 jin. That this deriva- 
tion is correct rather than the 
opposite view of Suidas (s. v. 
*Ap. and Swxpdryns) and Hesych., 
which derives the name from 
the Mepiraros of the Lyceum as 
the meeting-place of the school 
is proved, first, by the form of 
the word, which can be derived 
only from the verb, and also by 
the fact that the word Mepiraros 
in the earliest times was not 
confined to the Aristotelians (v. 
p. 13, n.3); though later it was 


so limited, and they were called 
of é (or awd) Tod wepemdrov (or 
of ék Tév Teprmarwy, STRABO, xiii. 
1,54), as the other schools were 
called of dd rijs ’Axadnulas, or 
of ard Tis oroas (v. SEXT. Pyrrh. 
iii. 181; Math. vii. 331, 369; 
xi. 45, etc.). 

3 GELL. ut supra, says that 
Aristotle gave two kinds of in- 
struction: the exoteric and the 
acroamatic. The former related 
to Rhetoric, and the latter to 
‘Philosophia remotior’ (= Meta- 
physics) with Physics and Dia- 
lectic. The acroamatic instruc- 
tion, which was intended only 
for those who were tried and 
well prepared, occupied the morn- 
ing; the exoteric lectures, to 
which the public was admitted, 
the afternoon (cf. QUINTIL. iii. 1, 
14, pomeridianis scholis Ar. 
precipere artem oratoriam capit j. 
The former was called the éw- 
Owés, the latter the Se:Auwds epi- 
maros: utrogue enim tempore am- 
bulans disserebat. It is impos- 
sible, however, to address a large 
audience walking; therefore 
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as had already happened more or less with Plato, the 
Socratic fashion of the dialogue had to give place to that 
of a continuous lecture, whenever he was dealing either 
with a large number of scholars or with subjects in which 
there was something essentially new in form and matter 
to be explained or some inquiry to be carried through 
with scientific accuracy of detail.1_ On the other hand, 
wherever these difficulties did not arise, he did no doubt 
retain the habit of philosophic dialogue with his friends 
as an alternative method.? In addition to his philo- 
sophical teaching he appears also to have revived his 
earlier school of Rhetoric,’ in connection with which 


there were exercises in oratory.! 


Diog. (3) is doubtless more cor- 
rect, eed) 8& wAcious eyévovro 
Hon wad exdbicer. 

1 Such lectures must be meant 
when ARISTOX. (Harm. elem. p. 
30) says that Aristotle in his 
teaching indicated the objects 
and method of his inquiry before 
giving the development of indi- 
vidual points. It is, as will be 
seen, probable as to many of the 
Aristotelian writings that they 
were either made up from notes 
of lectures, or intended as pre- 
*paratory notes for lectures; and 
at the end of the Zopica Aristotle 
directly addresses his audience 
(Soph. Hl. 34 fin.). 

2 This appears partly from 
the nature of the case, since 
Aristotle had among his hearers 
ripe and notable men like Theo- 
phrastus; partly from the fact 
that at least in earlier years he 
used the form of dialogue even 
in his writings; partly from the 
fashion of peripatetic teaching, 
which supposes conversation: cf. 


It is this, and not 


D106. iv. 10, speaking of Polemo: 
GAG phy obBE Kabl(wy reve mpds 
Tas Béoes, pact, meprmaray be eme- 
xelper. The continuous lecture 
on a definite theme is expressed 
by mpos Odo. Aéyew: a more cur- 
sory treatment by émyxelpew (cf. 
following notes), 

° Diog. (3) is not a good 
witness, since what he appears 
to state of Aristotle’s later time 
seems to be taken from a source 
relating to the earlier period of 
contest with Isocrates (ef. p. 17, 
n.3). It is probable, how- 
ever, from Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
itself that in the oral philosophic 
teaching rhetoric was not for- 


gotten, and GELL., ut supra, 


Speaks expressly of rhetorical 
teaching in the Lyceum, 

: * Dioe. 3: al mpds Oory cuy- 
eyipvate Tovs wabnrds Hue. ra) fnro- 
pins enackdv, the és being 
a general topic, not a particular 
question (cf. Cro, Top. 21, 79, 
Hip. ad Att. ix. 4; Quintit. iii. 
5. 6 x. 5,11; and FREI, Quest, 
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apy popular lectures addressed to large audiences, that 
is referred to in the story that he received in the morn- 
ing a small and select circle only and in the afternoon 
everyone freely.! At the same time we must also 
think of the Aristotelian school as a society of friends 
having on many sides a common life. For friendship its 
founder, bred in the intimacy of Plato, always showed 
by word and act atender and beautiful enthusiasm ; and 
we hear accordingly that, following the fashion of the 
Academy, he was wont to gather his scholars about 
him at common meals and that he introduced a plan of 
definite regulations for these meetings and for the whole 
of their common life.” 

It is said that the aid and appliances which Aristotle 
needed for his far-reaching labours were provided for 
him by the favour of the two Macedonian rulers, and 
especially by the princely generosity of Alexander.’ 


Prot. 150). Cr1c. Orat. 14, 46: 
In hae Ar. adolescentes, non ad 
philosophorum morem tenuiter 
disserendi, sed ad copiam rheto- 
rum in utramque partem, ut 
ornatius et uberius dict posset, 
ewercwit. Neither says whether 
the earlier or the later school of 
rhetoric is meant: probably both; 
cf. GELL. ibid. ekwrepixd dice- 
bantur, que ad rhetoricas medi- 
tationes facultatemque argutia- 
rum civiliwmque rerum notitiam 
conducebant . . . illas vero exoteri- 
cas auditiones exercitiumque di- 
cendi. 

1 Cf, p. 27, n. 8, and GELL. 
ibid. 

2 ATHEN. (i. 3, v. 186 b, cf. 
186 e) says he wrote for their 
common meals véuor cupmortko), 


which may refer, however, to the 
work mentioned p. 99, n. 1,infra; 
and Diog. (4) preserves a hint of 
his arrangement for the internal 
government of the school by offi- 
cers changing every ten days. Cf. 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. 839, n. 1. 

3 According to AULIAN (V. H. 
iv. 19), Philip gave him ample 
means to pursue his investiga- 
tions, mAotroy dyevdeH, especially 
in Natural History ; ATHEN. (ix. 
398) speaks of Alexander de- 
voting 800 talents to that work; 
and PLIN. (H. Wat. viii. 16, 44) 
says Alex. placed under his 
orders all the hunters, fishers, 
and fowlers of the kingdom, and 
all overseers of the royal forests, 
ponds, and live stock, numbering 
many thousands. Pliny’s story, 
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However exaggerated the stories of the ancient writers 
on this subject may seem to be, and however wealthy 
we may fairly suppose Aristotle himself to have been by 
inheritance, fi is yet clear that the vast scope of his 
researches forces us to infer that he possessed advantages 
which he probably could not have commanded but for 
such kingly assistance. The deep and wide acquaintance 
with the writings of his people which his own works? 
disclose to us could hardly be possible without the 
possession of books; and on this head we are expressly 
told that he was the first who accumulated a great 
library. Such works, again, as the Politeiai and the 
collection of foreign laws could not be produced without 
laborious and no doubt costly investigations. The books 
on Natural History especially and the kindred treatises 
presuppose researches such as no one could have brought 
to completion unless he had at his disposal or could set 
in action something more than the resources of a private 
individual. It was therefore a happy circumstance that 
the man whose grasp of mind and rare powers of ob- 


however, is disproved (v. BRAN- 
Dis, p. 117 sq., and HUMBOLDT, 
Kosm. ii. 191, 427) by the fact 
that with a few exceptions, such 
as elephants, Aristotle shows no 
knowledge of things which would 
be discovered in Alexander’s ex- 
pedition. 

1 His will proves nothing as 
to his earlier years, but apart 
from the calumnies of his oppo- 
nents, as to his pride and love 
of display, all we know of his 
way of life, his choice of resi- 
dence, his marriage, and the 
means necessary for his extensive 


studies, implies that he was not 
hampered by poverty. As to the 
worthlessness of the tales of 
Epicurus and Timeus, ef. p. 9, 
n. 1 and 3. 

* Besides the extant works, 
we know of others concerning 
Rhetoric, Poetry, and the History 
of Philosophy, 

} STRABO, xili. 1, 54, p. 608 : 
*pGtos av touey cuvayayov BiBAle 
wal diddkas tobs ey Alyért@ Baot- 
A€éas BiBALoOHuns otytakw., Cf. 
ATHEN. i. 3,a. GELL, (iii. 17, 3) 
says Aristotle paid three Attic ta- 
tents for the works of Speusippus. 
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servation marked him as the ablest founder of empirical 
science and of systematic learning, should have been so 
favoured by fortune that the needful equipment for his 
great calling was not denied him. 

In the last years of Aristotle’s life the good relations 
between him and his great pupil were disturbed.! The 
philosopher may well have taken offence at many of the 
things which Alexander did in the intoxication of suc- 
cess, at many measures which he found necessary for 
the consolidation of his conquests, but which were re- 
pugnant to the Hellenic traditions and to the self-respect 
of independent Greeks, and at the harsh and passionate 
excess into which the young conqueror was betrayed 
when he was surrounded by flatterers, embittered by 
personal opposition and made suspicious by treachery. 
There would be no lack of tale-bearers to carry gossip 
true and false to the king, for the learned and philosophic 
members of his Court were plotting in their personal 
jealousies? to oust each other, and even the courtiers and 
generals doubtless sought to use the scientific proclivities 
of the prince as points in the game of their ambitions. 
As the king’s relations with Antipater grew more un- 
friendly, it seems he was prejudiced against Aristotle* 
also, because of the close relations between the philo- 
sopher and the general.? But the severest blow to the 


' Cf. p. 23, 0.1, supra. The 3 For examples v. PLUT. Alex. 


exchange of letters which is 
cited as a proof of their friend- 
ship is unreliable, because we do 
not know how much is genuine 

2 Plutarch (cf. p. 23, n. 2, 
supra) says Aristotle was dis- 
satisfied with Alexander’s whole 
political idea of the fusion of 
the Greeks and Orientals, 


c. 52, 53, ARRIAN, iv 9-11. 

* Cf. PLur. ibid. 74 (though 
that is after the death of Calli- 
sthenes); as to Antipater, cf. 
Puut. Alew. 39, 49; ARRIAN, vii. 
12; Curr. x. 831; Diopor, xvii 
118. 

5 This friendship is proved 
from the fact that Antipater’s 
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king’s attachment to his tutor came through the action 
of Callisthenes.! The stiff-necked opposition of that 
philosopher to the new Oriental fashions of the Court ; 
the bitter and reckless tone of his diatribes against 
them; the pointed way in which he vaunted his inde- 
pendence and drew upon himself the eyes of all the 
malcontents of the army ; the importance he assumed to 
himself as Alexander’s historian, and the arrogant airs 
he gave himself accordingly, had long caused the king 
to look on him with anger and mistrust. This made it 
the easier for his enemies to persuade the king of his 
complicity in the conspiracy of the nobles which had 
placed Alexander’s life in the gravest danger, and 
Callisthenes lost his life ? with the conspirators, though 
he was doubtless innocent of their treacherous design. 
In the heat of his anger the king’s suspicions turned 
against Aristotle® also, for he had brought up Calli- 


son, Cassander, was a pupil of 
Aristotle (PLUT. Alea. 74), by the 
letters of Aristotle to Antipater 
(Aristocl. apud Eus. Pr. Hv. xv. 
2,9; Diog.27; DEMETR. loc. 
225; @uran, V. H. xiv. 1), and 
especially by the fact that Anti- 
pater is named as chief executor 
in Aristotle’s will, ayud Dioe. 11. 
The false story of his complicity 
in Alexander’s death is based 
on this circumstance (v. in- 
fra). 

1 As to Callisthenes, see 
Puut. Alew. 53-55; Sto. rep. 20, 
6. p. 1043, Qu. conv. 1.6. p. 623; 
ARRIAN, iv. 10-14; Curt. viii. 
18 sq.; CHARES apud ATHEN, x. 
434 d; THEOPHRAST. ap. CIC. 
Tuse. iii. 10, 21; SpNECA, Nat. 


Qu. vi. 23, 2; and of modern 
writers, STAHR, Arist. i. 121 sq.; 
DRoysEN, Gesch. Alew. ii. 88 
sq.; GROTE, Hist. of Greece, xii. 
290 sq., etc. 

2 It is highly improbable he 
was. an accomplice, though we 
cannot say how far he was to 
blame for exciting by reckless 
talk his younger friends. 

3 Alex. writes to Antipater 
(PLuT. Alew. 55): of pév raises 
ind Tdv Maxeddévav karedcba@noay’ 
Tov d&¢ copiorhy [Callisth.] eyo 
koAdow kat Tubs éxméupavras abrdy 
kal robs tmodexouevous Tails wéAEot 
tovs éuol émiBovdAedoyras. Accord- 
ing to Chares (ap. PLUT. ibid.), 
he had at first intended to try 
Callisthenes in Aristotle’s pres- 


uta 
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sthenes as a kinsman and had afterwards recommended 
him to the King,' though, no doubt, he also warned the 
reckless young man against imprudence.? The suspicion 
however led to nothing worse than a notable coolness 
in his relations with Alexander.’ / A story to the effect, 
that Aristotle was concerned with Antipater in the 
alleged poisoning of Alexander was connected with the 
death of Callisthenes,+ but the completely groundless 


nature of the charge has long ago been eset So far 


indeed was Aristotle from having any cause t 


desire 


his princely pupil’s death that that event in reality 
brought serious dangers upon himself. 


ence. The statement of Dio. 
Chrys. (Or. 64, p. 338) that AJex- 
ander meant to kill Aristotle and 
Antipater is merely a rhetorical 
exaggeration. : 

1 Pur, ibid.; ARRIAN, iv. 10, 
1; Dioa. 4; SUID. KaAAiod. 

2? Diog. ibid.; VALER. MAX. 
vii. 2; Puut. Alea. 54. 

3 Plutarch says this expressly 
(cf. p. 23, n. 1, supra), and the 
story in Diog. 10, that Alexander, 
to mortify his teacher, took 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus and 
Xenocrates into favour, would 
not prove the contrary even if it 
were more credible; but it is 
unworthy of both Alexander and 
Aristotle. Plutarch, idid., on the 
contrary, sees in the king’s kind- 
ness to Xenocrates, a consequence 
of Aristotle’s teaching. Philop- 
onus (apud ARIST. Meteorol. ed. 
Ideler, i. 142) cites a reputed 
letter of Alexander to Aristotle 
from India, which proves nothing. 

4 The earliest witness to this 
story is a certain Hagnothemis 
(apud PuuT. Alea. 77) who is said 
to have heard it from King Anti- 


VOL, I. 


gonus I. Arrian (vii. 27) and 
Pliny (4. Nat. xxx. 16) mention 
it, but, like Plutarch, treat it 
as an invention. Xiphilinus 
(ixxvii. 7, p. 1293) says the Em- 
peror Caracalla deprived the 
Peripatetics in Alexandria of 
their privileges on account of 
the alleged guilt of Aristotle. 

5 Thedisproof ofthe charge (cf. 
STawR, Ar. i. 136 sq. and Droy- 
SEN, Gesch. d. Hellen. i. 705 sq,) 
rests, apart from its moral im- 
possibility, on these grounds: 
(a) Plut. ibid. shows expressly 
that the suspicion of poisoning 
first arose six years after Alex- 
ander’s death, whenit afforded the 
passionate Olympias 4 welcome 
pretext to slake her hatred 
agains Antipater’s family, and 
to excite public opinion against 
Cassander who was said to have 
administered the poison; (0) 
equal suspicion attaches to the 
testimony of Antigonus, which 
must belong to the time when he 
was at enmity with Cassander, 
though we do not know whether 
he made any charge against 


D 
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For the unexpected news of the sudden death of 
the dreaded conqueror called out in Athens a wild 
excitement against the Macedonian rule, which, as 
soon as the news was fully confirmed, broke into 
open war. Athens put herself at the head of all who 
were willing to fight for the freedom of Greece, and 
before the Macedonian regent Antipater was fully pre- 
pared, he found himself beset by superior forces, which 
he only succeeded in mastering after a long and risky 
struggle in the Lamian War.! From the first this 
movement threatened, as was to be expected, the pro- 
minent members -of the Macedonian party. Aristotle 


Aristotle; (c) it is significant 
that the bitterest opponents of 
Aristotle, to whom no calumny 
is amiss, such as Epicurus, Ti- 
meus, Demochares, Lyco, etc., 
know nothing of the charge; 
(d) almost all who speak of 
Alexander’s poisoning preserve the 
story (which was clearly connected 
with the first publication of the 
rumourand was well fitted to catch 
the popular fancy) thatit was ac- 
complished by water from the 
Nonacrian spring—i.e. the Styx— 
a proof that we are not dealing 
with history; (e) the accounts 
Arrian and Plutarch give us 
from the court chronicles as to 
the course of Alexander’s illness 
do not in any way suggest poison; 
(f) if Aristotle’s motive was the 
fate of Callisthenes, that could 
hardly have caused in him a 
hatred that would lead six years 
later to murder, nor could he, 
after so long a time, have had 
any fear as to his own safety; 
(g) it is probable that Aristotle’s 
own adopted son was in Alex- 


ander’s service, and intrusted 
with important missions (cf. p. 5, 
u. 7, supra); (h) finally, the 
rumour of Alexander’s poisoning 
is refuted by the movement of 
events afterwards. Alexander’s 
death was the signal for an out- 
break in Greece, which in the 
Lamian war brought Antipater 
himself to great straits. Any- 
one acquainted with the politics 
of the day would clearly foresee 
such aresult. If Antipater were 
not as much taken by surprise as 
everyone else was by the king’s 
death, he would have made pre- 
parations either to stem or to 
head the rising. If he had been 
known as the author of that 
which the Greeks acclaimed as 
the beginning of freedom, they: 
would not have begun their revolt 
by attacking him; and if any part 
in it had been attributed to 
Aristotle, he would not have had 
to fly from Athens. 

' For details, see DroysEn, 
Gesoh. d. Hellen. i, 59 sq. 
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may not have played a political réle;1 but, in any case, 
his relation as tutor to Alexander and his friendship 
with Antipater were so well known, his own name was 
so famous, and his personal enemies, no doubt, so many, 
that he could not escape attack. The charge brought 
against him of offences against the established religion 
—in itself baseless enough—must have been simply 
a pretext for wreaking political and personal ven- 


geance.? 
the rising storm.’ 


1 According to Aristocl. ap. 
Eus. Pr. Hv. xv. 2,3, Demochares 
(doubtless Demosthenes’ nephew, 
de quo of. Clic. Brut. 83, 286: De 
Orat. ii. 23,95; SENECA, De Ira, 
iii. 23, 2; PLutT. Demosth. 30; 
Vit. X Orat. viii. 53, p. 847, and 
Surpas) had alleged that letters 
of Aristotle’s had been found 
which were hostile tu Athens; 
that he had betrayed Stagira to 
the Macedonians, and that after 
the destruction of Olynthus he 
had betrayed to Philip the richest 
citizens of that city. As the last 
two are impossible, the first is 
probably untrue, as Aristocles 
himself recognised. 

2 The charge was brought by 
Demophilus on the instigation 
of the Hierophant Eurymedon, 
related to the deification of 
Hermias, and alleged as proofs 
the poem noticed (p. 20, n. 3), 
and the alleged sacrifice (p. 20, 
n. 1): cf. ATHEN. xv. 696 a, 697 a; 
Diog.5; ANON. MENAG., SUIDAS, 
and Hesyow. Origen (c. Cels. 
i, 65) suggests, out of his own 
fancy, Twa déypara Tis pirocoplas 
avrod & evémoay elvar aceBi of 
"AOnvaiot. The weakness of the 
charge proves that it was only 


But Aristotle found it best to retire before 
He escaped to Chalcis in Eu- 


a blind, although perhaps the 
Hierophant may have hated 
the philosopher’s liberalism. An 
honest charge of atheism in the 
Athens of that day was hardly 
possible, although the mass of 
the people could still be moved 
by it. Grote (18 sq.) shows how 
in this connection the Athenians 
would be impressed by the story 
that Aristotle had given heroic 
honours to an eunuch who was 
first a slave and then a tyrant. 
Grote also notices (p. 14) how 
mortifying the mission of Aris- 
totle’s adopted son was for Hellenic 
pride (v. p. 5,n. 7). The further 
suggestion of Grote (p. 37. cf. 
GRANT, p. 24) that the enmity of 
the school of Isocrates had to do 
with the prosecution of Aristotle 
may be true, but the fact that 
Demophilus was a son of Ephorus, 
and that the latter, and perhaps 
both, belonged to that school is 
not sufficient proof. We have 
still less ground to accuse the 
Academic school of having any 
share in it. 

8 His remarks that ‘he would 
not give the Athenians a second 
chance of sinning against philo- 
sophy,’ and that ‘ Athens was the 
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boea,! where he had a country house, to which he had 
sometimes retired before,? and his enemies could only 
inflict on him unimportant insults. To Theophrastus * 
he gave over his teaching work at the Lyceum, as a 


substitute during his absence. 


place spoken of by Homer where 
byxyn em’ byxvN ynpdoKel, odKoY 
8 én ovxg, in allusion to the 
sycophants, are quoted by D1oG.9; 
AGLIAN, iii.36; ORIGEN, ut supra; 
EvustatTH. in Odyss. H 120, 
p.1573; AMMON. p. 48; V. Mare. 
8; Ammon. Latin. 17, the last 
mentioned placing them in a 
letter to Antipater. FAVORINUS, 
apud Dio. 9, says the Homeric 
lineoccurredina written Apologia, 
which is known also to the Anon. 
Menag. and to ATHEN. xv. 697 a, 
both of whom doubt its genuine- 
ness. One does not see why 
Aristotle, once in safety, should 
write a useless defence. It wasno 
doubt a rhetorical exercise in imi- 
tation of the Socratic Apologia (cf. 
the fragment given by Athenzus 
with PLAT. Apol. 26 D sq.). 

1 Apollodor. apud D1oG. 10 is 
made to say that this was in 
Ol. 114, 3, 4.¢. in the latter half 
of 322 B.c. This is improb- 
able, for Strabo (x. 1, 11) and 
Heraclides ap. Diog. x. 1 speak 
as if he lived a considerable time 
in Chalcis ; and besides it is more 
likely that the attack on Aristotle 
happened in the first uprising 
against the Macedonian party 
than that it was begun after 
Antipater’s decisive victories in 
Thessaly, and that Aristotle fled 
in good time instead of waiting 
through the whole of the Lamian 
war. Probably, therefore, he left 
Athens late in the summer of 
323, and Apollodorus only said 


But it was not given 


what we tind in Dionys. Zp. 
ad Amm. i. 5, that Aristotle 
died in Ol. 114, 3, having fled to 
Chalcis. It is not possible to 
assume (with STAHR, i. 147) an 
earlier emigration of Aristotle to 
Chalcis, on the authority of the 
statement of Heraclides that 
Aristotle was living in Chalcis 
when Epicurus came to Athens, 
TeAreurioavros 8” ’AAcEdvSpov .. . 
pereAOety [’Emixoupov] eis KoAo- 
gava. For Aristotle’s flight was 
due only to the danger that 
threatened him at Athens, which 
arose only on Alexander’s un- 
expected death; and he cannot 
therefore have gone to Chalcis 
before the news reached Athens, 
in the middle of 323. Hither 
Heraclides or Diogenes must be 
inexact. The Pseudo-Ammonius 
(cf. p. 25, n. 5 supra) and David 
(Schol. in Ar. 26 b. 26) assign im- 
possible dates. 

* Cf. Srrazo, x. 1, 11, p. 
448, 
3 In a fragment of a letter to 
Antipater probably of this time 
(ap. HuIAN, V. H. xiv. 1, cf. p. 
44, n. 4 infra) Aristotle makes 
mention ray év AeAgois Wnqic- 
Oévray pot Kal dv agpnuct vor. 
What this was—whether a monu- 
ment, proédria, or other honorary 
privilege—we do not know. Ifit 
was given him by Athens, it may 
be connected with the services 
noticed p. 24, n. 3, supra. 

* Diog. v. 36 and following 
lines, SUID. s. t'. @eddp. 
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to Aristotle to enjoy his 


‘387 


retirement long. In the 


following year, that is, in the summer of 322 B.c.!, he 
succumbed to a disease from which he had long suffered.? 
So it chanced that of his two great contempora- 
ries he survived Alexander by less than a year, and 
predeceased Demosthenes only by a short interval. His 


body is said to have been taken to Stagira.* 


His last 


will is preserved to us,‘ and itis a monument of his 


1 Apollod. ap. Dioe. 10, V. 
Mare. 3, Ammon. Latin. 12, 
and Dion. Ep. ad Amm.i.65, give 
Ol. 114, 3 as the year. It was 
about the time of Demosthenes’ 
death (APOLLOD. ibid.), but a 
little earlier (GELL. W. A. xvii. 
21,35). As that date is given 
by PLuT. (Dem. 30) as the 16th 
of Pyanepsion O1. 114, 3 = Oct. 14, 
322, Aristotle must have died be- 
tween July and Sept. of that year. 

2 That he died by illness is 
stated by Apollod. and Dionys. 
ut supra; cf. GELL. xiii. 5, 1. 
Censorin. (Di. Nat. 14, 16) adds: 
hune ferunt naturalem stomachi 
infirmitatem crebrasque morbidi 
corporis offensiones adeo virtute 
animi diu sustentasse, ut magis 
mirum sit ad annos sewaginta tres 
eum vitam protulisse, quam ultra 
non pertulisse. The statement 
of Eumelus ap. Dioc. 6 (de guo 
v. p. 2, n. 2, p. 6, n. 3 supra) fol- 
lowed ‘by the Anon. Menag. and 
Suidas, that he poisoned himself 
with hemlock, or (as Hesych. has 
it) that he was condemned to 
drink hemlock, is probably a con- 
fusion with the death of Demo- 
sthenes or of Socrates. It cannot 
be historic, because the best 
evidence is against it, because it 
is contrary to Aristotle’s own 
principles (Hth. N. ii. 11, 1116a, 


12, v. 15 init., ix. 4, 1166 b, 11), 
and because it does not fit the 
circumstances, for in Eubcea he 
wasinno danger. The tale (found 
only in ALIAS CRETENSIS, p. 
507 D) that he threw himself into 
the Euripus because he could not 
discover the causes of his visions, 
and the variant of the same in 
JUSTIN. cohort. 36, GREG. Naz. 
Or. iv. 112, or PRrocor. De Bello 
Goth. iv. 579, that his fruitless 
meditations on a vision wore him 
out with worry and fatigue, need 
no refutation, though Bayle (art. 
Aristotle, n.Z) thinks the latter a 
fitting end; cf. STAR, i. 155. 

3 Related only by V. Mare. 
4 and Ammon. Latin. 13, and 
with the addition that an altar 
was built on his grave and the 
council meetings held there ; and 
that a festival (ApiororéAeia) was 
instituted and a month named 
after him. The evidence is not 
good ; but as he was not only the 
most illustrious citizen but also 
the re-founder of Stagira (cf. Dio. 
Or. 47, 224, whosaysthat Aristotle 
alone had the fortune to be rijs 
matpl6os oixtorhs) the story is not 
wholly improbable. 

4 Apud Dioc. 11 sq; pro- 
bably (cf. v. 64) taken, like the 
wills of Theophrastus, Strato, 
and Lyco, from Aristo, a noted 
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faithful attachment and careful provision for all’ who 
were connected with him, including his slaves. Theo- 


Peripatetic circ. 200-250 (lege 
*Aplarwy 6 Ketos), who will be 
mentioned in his place. Herm- 
ippus (circ. 200-220) cited the 
same record (vy. ATHEN, xiii. 
589 ¢.), which according to V. 
Mare. 8, and Ammon. Latin. 17 
was also quoted by Andronicus 
and Ptolemzeus forthe catalogues 
of Aristotle’s writings, de g. infra. 
V. Mare. says Aristotle left a 
Siadhen ... h péperar mapa Te ’Av- 
Spovixy Kat TroAcuaty werd [Trav] 
awdk[wy] Tay adrod ovyypapudroy 
(Ammon. Latin. «cum volumi- 
nibus' suorum tractatuum;’ cf. 
Hertz, Verl. Schr. d. Ar. 34). 
The external evidence for the 
will is therefore good ; the more 
because it is likely that the wills 
of Aristotle and his followers 
would be carefully preserved by 
the Peripatetic school (for which 
those of Theoph., Strato, and 
Lyco were a kind of foundation 
charter), and because Aristo was 
himself the immediate successor 
of Lyco. The document has also 
all internal signs of genuineness, 
and the objections which have 
been urged against it (cf. GRANT, 
26) prove little. It is objected 
that it mentions neither a house 
in Athens nor a library, both 
of which Aristotle possessed. A 
forger, however, would never 
have omitted the latter, which 
was the thing of chief interest 
for the school; but it is very pos- 
sible that Aristotle had already 
made arrangements about it, 
which did not require to be re- 
peated in the extant will, that 
being rather a set of directions 
to friends than, like the three 


others quoted, a regular disposi- 
tion of his whole property. Grant 
thinks it unlikely that Pythias 
was not yet marriageable or that 
Nicomachus was a lad; but this 
is not so. Why may not Ari- 
stotle’s wife Pythias, perhaps 
after the death of older children, 
have borne him a daughter ten 
years after their marriage? or 
why might Aristotle not have by 
a second wife, for whese remar- 
riage he provides, 4 son who 
would be a lad when his ‘father 
was sixty-three? Besides, we 
know from other sources that the 
education of Nicomachus was 
taken over by Theophrastus. The 
naming of Antipater arouses 
in Grant a suspicion that the 
forger inserted him as a historic 
name; but it is clearly natural 
that Aristotle might appoint him 
in order to place the carrying 
out of his directions for the 
benefit of those depending on 
him under the protection of his 
powerful friend. And this is all 
that is meant when he is named 
first in the honorary position of 
éxitporos mdyrwy, whereas the 
carrying out of the business 
provisions of the will is left to 
Theophrastus and the other ém- 
HeAntal. Objection is taken to 
the provisions for four statues of 
animals which Aristotle is said 
to have vowed to Zeus Soter 
and Athene the Preserver, for 
Nicanor’s safety (Dioc. 16), as 
being an imitation of the Socratic 
votive offering for Asclepios 
(PLAT. Phed. 118, A). This, 
however, is far-fetched and the 
point is unimportant. Little as 
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phrastus he named as the chief of his school,! and to 
him he left the best part of his inheritance, his books.? 

Weare but poorly informed as to the personal traits of 
Aristotle’s character. Excepting a few details as to his 
personal appearance,’ almost the only statements we 
possess are the attacks of his enemies. Most of these 
charges have already been shown to be worthless—such 
as those concerning his relations with Plato, with 
Hermias, with his two wives, and with Alexander, his 
alleged misconduct in youth, and the political turpitude 


of his later years.* 


Aristotle believed in vows or in 
the mythic personalities of Zeus 
and Athene, yet it is quite 
natural that he should erect a 
monument of his love for his 
adopted son in their common 
home, Stagira (to which the 
statues were to be sent), in a 
fashion which accorded with 
Greek custom. He himself in 
Ethics iv.5 reckons votive monu- 
ments and offerings among the 
forms in which the virtue of 
peyadorpérea Shows itself. 

1 The pretty story as to the 
way in which he expressed his 
choice is well known (GELL. 
N. A. xiii. 5, where ‘Eudemus’ 
must be substituted for ‘ Mene- 
demus’). It is quite credible, 
and not unlike Aristotle. 

2 STRABO, xiii. 1, 54, p. 608; 
PLuUT. Sulla, c. 26; ATHEN. i. 3, 4, 
with which cf. D1oG. v. 52. 

3 Diog. 2 calls him isxvo- 
oKeAys and pirpdyparos, and an 
abusive epigram in the Anthology 
(iii. 167, Jac.), which deserves no 
weight, opicpds, padrakpds, and 
mpoydorwp. We hear of a lisp in 
pronouncing R, to which the 
word rpavabs (ap. Diog. 2, ANON. 


What remains of the stories told 


MENAG., SUID., PLuT. Aud. Poet. 
8,p.26,and Adulat. 9, p.53) refers. 
Pausanias (vi. 4,5) mentions a 
statue said to beof Aristotle; asto 
others, v. STABR, i. 161 sq, and as 
tothose extant, especially the life- 
size sitting statue in the Palazzo 
Spada at Rome, v. SCHUSTER, 
Erhalt. Portr. d. griech. Philos. 
Leipz. 1876, p. 16, where they 
are photographed. The sitting 
statue has a lean face, earnest 
and thoughtful, showing the 
lines of severe mental labour, 
and with a delicate, clear-cut 
profile. It impresses us with its 
life-like truth to nature, and the 
workmanship is so excellent that 
it may well be an original work 
dating from the time of Aristotle 
or his immediate successor. 
Directions are given in Theo- 
phrastus’ will (Dioa. v. 51) that 
the Moveeioy begun by him should 
be finished: @rerra thy ’Apiorro- 


-réAous eixdva reOfjvat eis Td lepdy 


kal rd Aoumd avabhpara boa mpérepoy 
imipxev év te iepp, which pro- 
bably is to be understood of a 
statue already erected. 

4 Cf. p.8 sq.; 19, n. 4; 20, 
n. 1, 2; 33, n. 4; 35, n. 1, 5, 
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by his many enemies! has for the most part little 
probability.2. Nor do the accounts we have give us 
any right to lay to Aristotle’s charge either a self- 


seeking sort of 


little-minded greed for fame.? 


charges concerns chiefly 


Macedonian rulers. 


shrewdness, 


or a jealous and 
The first of these 
his relations with the 


The second refers to the criti- 


cisms he allows himself to make in writing of his 


cotemporaries and his forerunners. 


But it cannot be 


proved that he ever sought the favour of Philip and 


supra, Another calumny is Ter- 
tullian’s Ax. familiarem suum 
Hermiam turpiter loco excedere 
Secit (Apologet. 46), which in the 
context can only mean he betrayed 
him, a tale so senseless and wicked 
that it required a Tertullian to 
invent it. The story of Philo of 
Byblos ap. SUID. Maaalgp., as to 
immoral relations with the his- 
torian Palephatus of Abydos is 
equally baseless. 

1 THEMIST. Orat. xxiii. 285 
talks of a orpards aos of Ari- 
stotle’s calumniators. By him, 
Aristocl. (ap. Eus. xv. 2) and 
Diogenes (11, 16) the following 
are named: Epicurus, Timzus, 
Eubulides, Alexinus, Cephiso- 
dorus, Lyco, Theocritus of Chios, 
Demochares, and Dicwxarchus, 
within a generation of Aristotle. 

2 Such as the accusations to 
be found in ARISTOCL. and D104¢., 
ut supra; SUID. ’Apior.; ATHEN. 
vili, 342, xiii. 566; Puin. H. WX. 
xxxv. 16, 2; AULIAN, V. Z. iii. 
19; THEODORET, Cur. Gr. Aff. 
xii. 51, p. 173; Lucrtan, Dial. 
Mort. 13, 5, and Paras. 36; 
that Aristotle was a glutton, and 
for that reason went to the 


Macedonian Court and flattered 
Alexander, and that at his death 
75 (or even 300) dishes were 
found in his house: or that 
he was immoral in relation to 
Pythias and Herpyllis, and was 
also enamoured of Theodectes of 
Phaselis: and again that he was 
so effeminate that he bathed in 
warm oil (doubtless for medical 
reasons, cf. Dioc. 16 and p. 37, 
n. 2, supra), and so miserly that 
he sold the oil afterwards: or 
that in his youth he was tov 
fashionable for a philosopher 
(which, as he wasrich and brought 
up at Court, is possible): and 
that he was impudent and sneer- 
ing. If there were any facts 
underlying these stories, we may 
conclude from the character of 
the narrators that they were in 
any case trivial ; and we can see 
in the passages of Lucian and 
Theodoret and his quotation from 
Atticus how Aristotle’s own state- 
ments as to wealth and pleasure 
were twisted to support these 
suspicions. 

* Even Stahr (i. 178 
too much attention 
charges, 


Sq) pays 
to these 
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Alexander by unworthy means,! and it was not to be 
expected that he should applaud or imitate the follies 
of a Callisthenes. To-impute it to him as an offence, 
that he attached himself to the Macedonian party, is to 
apply to him an erroneous and inapplicable standard. 
By birth and training he was a Greek. But while all 
his personal ties attached him to the royal house to 
which he and his father owed so much, no one can say 
that the consideration of the general position of politics 
ought necessarily to have turned him against their 
policy. So satisfied was Plato of the untenable character 
of the existing political relations, that he had advocated 
sweeping changes. Plato’s follower could the less evade 
the same conviction, since he had a keener insight into 
men and things, and had clearly detected the con- 
ditions on which the vitality of States and forms of 
government depends. With his practical acumen he 
could not put his trust in the Platonic ideal of a State ; 
he was forced to seek the materials for a political re- 
construction from among the political relations as they 
were and the powers already existing, At that day no 


1 $tahr thinks it sounds like 
flattery when Aristotle writes to 
Alexander (Arist. Fragm. No. 
611, apud MuIAN, V. HA. xii. 
54) 6 Oupds nat 7% dpyh .ob pds 
toovs (1. Hooovs with Rutgers, 
Rose and Heitz) dard pds 
robs Kpetrrovas ylverat, col 5é 
ovdels toos, but if this is genuine 
Aristotle said no more than the 
truth, and he wrote, according to 
AAlian, in order to appease 
Alexander’s wrathagainst certain 
persons, for which purpose he 
tells him that one cannot be 


angry with inferiors, and that he 
stood above all men, which was 
surely true of the conqueror of 
the Persian Empire. We cannot 
tell whether the letter is genuine. 
Heitz(Verlor. Schr. d. Arist. 287) 
suggests that this fragment does 
not agree with that in Plut. 
(Tranqu. An. 13, p. 472; Arist. 
Fragm. 614, 1581, b) in which 
Aristotle is made to compare 
himself with Alexander, but the 
letter is much the more doubtful 
of the two. 
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new foundation could be found except in the Macedonian 
kingdom, for the Greek States were no longer able at 
once tomaintain their independenceagainst the foreigner 
and to reform their inner life. The whole course of 
history so far had proved this so conclusively, that even 
a Phocion was forced to say, in the Lamian War, that 
unless the moral conditions of Greece were altered 
there was nothing to be expected from an armed rising 
against Macedon.! Doubtless such a conviction would 
come far less readily to an Athenian statesman than to 
a friend of the Macedonian kings, who was a citizen 
of a small city like Stagira, once destroyed by Philip, 
and then reorganised as a Macedonian town. Can 
we blame him if he accepted that view, and, with a 
just appreciation of the political situation, attached 
himself to that party which alone had a future, and 
from which alone, if from any, Greece could still find 
salvation from the dissension and decay within, and the 
loss of power to face the enemy without? Can we 
condemn him if he felt that the old independence of 
the Greek cities must come to an end, when its basis 
in the civic virtue of their citizens was gone? Can we 
object if he believed that in his pupil Alexander was 
fulfilled the condition under which he held that 
monarchy was natural and just 2—where one man stands 
out so clearly beyond all others in efficiency as to make 
their equality with him impossible? Can we complain | 
if he preferred to see the hegemony of Hellas rather in ~ 
the hands of such a man than in those of the ‘ great 
king’ of Persia, for whose favour the Greek cities had 


1 PLuT. Phoc. 23. 2 Polit. iii. 13 fin. 
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been bidding against each other ever since the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, and hoped that he would give the 
Hellenes the only thing they lacked to become the 
rulers of the world—a political unity ?! 

As for the charge of jealousy of others’ fame, it is 
true that his philosophical polemics are often cutting and 
sometimes unfair. Butthey never take on any personal 
colour, and it would be impossible to prove that they ever 
rest on any other motive than the desire to make his point 
as sharply, and establish it as completely as possible. 
If he does sometimes give us the impression of insisting 
on his own discoveries, we ought to set off against this 
the conscientiousness with which he seeks out every 
seed of truth, even the remotest, in the work of his 
predecessors; and remembering this, we shall find that 
all that remains is but a very intelligible and very 
pardonable self-appreciation. 

Still less—to pass over minor matters*—need we 
attach any importance to the allegation that Aristotle 
hoped soon to see philosophy completed.? If he did, it 
would have been only the same self-deception of which 
many other thinkers have been guilty, including some 
who have not been, as he was, the teachers of mankind 


1 Polit. vii. 7, 1327 b, 29, 
reckoning the merits of the 
Greek race: d:idrep ércdbepdy re 
SiareAc? kad BéATioTa ToALTevdpe- 
vov kal Suvdwevoy Epxew mévTwy 
pas tuyxdvoy woArretas. 

2 Like the tale told by Valer. 
Max. viii. 14, 3, as a proof of 
Aristotle’s sitis im capessenda 
laude, which is plainly an idle 
invention based on a misunder- 


standing of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
c. L fin. (cf. Rhet. iii. 9,1410 b, 2). 

8 Cic. Zuse. iii. 28,69 : Aristo- 
teles veteres philosophos accusans 
qui existimavissent philosophiam 
suis ingeniis esse perfectam, ait 
cos aut stultissimos aut gloriosissi- 
mos fuisse: sed se videre, quod 
paucis annis magna accessio facta 
esset, brevi tempore philosophiam 
plane absolutam fore. 
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for tens of centuries. In fact, the’ remark seems to 
have occurred in an early work of Aristotle’s,! and to 
have related not to his own system but to Plato's, 
which professed to open out a prospect of an early com- 
pletion of all science.? 

So far as Aristotle’s philosophical writings, the 
scanty fragments of his letters, the provisions of his 
will, and our incomplete accounts of his life afford 
us any picture of his personality, we cannot but 
honour him. Nobility of principles, a just moral 
sense, a keen judgment, a susceptibility to all beauty, 
a warm and lively feeling for family life and friendship, 
gratitude towards benefactors, affection for relatives, 
benevolence to slaves and those in need,? a loyal love for 
his wife, and a lofty conception of marriage far tran- 
scending the traditional theories of Greece—such are 
the traits that we can see. They all carry us back to 
that faculty of moral tact to which in his Ethics he 
reduced all virtue, backed as it was in him by a wide 
knowledge of men and by deep reflection. We are 
bound to suppose that the principles he asserts in his 
Ethics were the guides of his own life,4 the recoil from 
all manner of one-sidedness and excess, and the orderly 


1 In the dialogue IMep) ¢ido- 
goplas, to which it is rightly 
referred by Rose (Ar, Ir. No. 1) 
and Heitz (Ar. Fr. p. 33). 

2 As Bywater (Jown. of 
Philol. vii. 69) also says. In 
Aristotle’s extant works he often 
refers to the need of further 
investigation. 

3 As to the former, cf. his 
will, which provides inter alia 
that none of those who had 


personally served him should be 
sold, and that several should be 
freed and even started in life. 
As to the latter, cf. his saying, 
ap. Di0G. 17, ob Tov rpdmov, GAA 
tov KvOpwmrov jAenoa. 

‘ Cf. his expressions in the 
Letter to Antipater, ap. AULIAN, 
V. H. xiv. 1 and ap. Diog. 18. 
In the former fragment he says 
as to the withdrawal of former 
honours (de qg. v. p. 86, u. 3, 
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appreciation of things which despises nothing that has 
its roots in human nature, but attributes an absolute 
value only to the spiritual and moral factors of life. 
And if his character, so far as we know it, and in spite 
of any little weaknesses which may have attached to 
it, seems to us lofty and honourable, still more are 
his powers and intellectual achievements altogether 
astounding. Never have so great a wealth of know- 
ledge, so careful powers of observation, and so untiring 
a zeal for acquisition, been found in combination with 
such keenness and power of scientific thinking, with a 
philosophic insight so capable of- piercing into the 
essence of things, with a width of view so fully capable 
of at once seeing the unity and coherence of all know- 
ledge, and embracing and subordinating all its branches. 
In poetic swing, in richness of fancy, in the insight of 
genius, he cannot compete with Plato. His powers lay 
wholly on the side of knowledge, not of art.! That 
fascinating witchery of speech with which Plato holds 
us is hardly ever to be found in the extant works of the 
Stagirite, though many of those that are lost are praised, 
doubtless with justice, for their literary grace.? But 
he outstrips his master in all those qualities which 
mark the full manhood of science—in width and solidity 


supra) otrws exw, as pire joe 
opddpa wérew trép abray wire poe 
pndey pede; in the latter, as to 
one who had reviled him behind 
his back : aréyra pe kal paoreyotTw. 

1 The few poetic attempts we 
have show no great gift. On the 
other hand his wit was noted 
(DEMETR. De Eloc. 128), and 
the apophthegms :(ap. D104. 


17 sq) and the fragments of 
letters (ap. DEMETR. 29, 233) 
give proof of it. That it went 
with a tendency to banter and 
sauciness of speech (&aipos orw- 
wuAia), as Adlian (V. H. iii. 19) 
tells us of him in his youth, is 
possible, though not proved by 
the existing testimony. 
2 De quo infra. 
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of research,in purity of scientific method, in ripeness 
of judgment, in wary discrimination, in his compact 
brevity and inimitable keenness of statement, and in 
the definite use and comprehensive development of a 
scientific terminology. He cannot inspire us, lay hold 
of our hearts, weld in one the scientific and the moral 
energies, at all in the same way as Plato does. His 
work is drier, more professional, more closely confined 
to the field of cognition than Plato’s had been. But 
within these lines he has, so far as one man might, ' 
achieved success. For thousands of years he showed 
philosophy her way. For the Greeks he inaugurated 
the age of learning. In every field of knowledge then 
open to him he enriched the sciences by original in- 
vestigations, and advanced them by new conceptions. 
Even if we put at their highest possible measure the 
help he derived from his forerunners, and the assistance 
he obtained from scholars and friends, and perhaps also 
from trained slaves,! the range of his achievements 
still runs so far beyond the common standard, that we 
can scarcely understand how one man in a short life 
could accomplish it all, especially since we know that 
his restless soul had to wring from a weakly body the 
needful vitality for this gigantic work.? Aristotle has 
fulfilled his historic vocation and solved the philosophic 
task it set him, as scarce any other ever did. Of what 
he was as a man we know unhappily too little, but we 


’ Callisthenes of Babylon is the story is suspicious because of 
said to have sent him informa- the addition that these observa- 
tion of astronomical observations tions went back 31,000 years. 
there (Simpu. De Ceelo, Scho. ? Of. p. 37, n. 2, and Dio4. v. 
503, a, 26, following Porph.), but 16. 
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have no reason to believe the attacks of his foes, or 
to refuse to accord to him that favourable judgment 
which his own Ethics with many subsidiary indications 
must demand. 


ARISTOTLE 


CHAPTER II 
ARISTOTLE’S WRITINGS 
A.—Consideration of the particular works seriatum 


THE literary activity of Aristotle startles us at the outset 
both by its extent and its manysidedness. The works 
which we have under his name extend over all 
branches of philosophy, and they exhibit a vast 
wealth of wide observation and historical learning. Yet 
to these extant works the ancient catalogues add a great 
number of others, of which only the titles or slight frag- 
ments now remain. ‘Two of these catalogues we have: 
the first in two recensions, that by Diogenes (V. 21 sqq.), 
and that called the ‘Anonymus Menagii’: the other 
in certain Arabic texts.! The first list contains, in 
Diogenes, 146 titles, most ? of which the ‘ Anonymus’ 
has preserved, leaving out‘ a few ° and adding seven or 
eight new ones. An appendix adds forty-seven titles— 
many of which,® however, are only repetitions or variants 
of those already entered—and ten Pseudepigrapha. 


1 See both in the Arist. 
Fragm. of Rose and Heitz (A. 
Opp. v. 1463, Berlin ed., iv. b, 
1 sq., Paris ed.) 

2 According to the earlier 
text 111, but as completed by 
Rose from an Ambrosian MS. 132. 

3 According to Rose’s pro- 
bable conjecture (A. Libr, Ord, 


48) he was Hesychius of Miletus, 
who lived about 500. 

* As to the possible grounds 
of this omission cf. Hitz, 
Verlor. Schr. Arist. p. 15. 

5 14by onetext, 27 by the other. 

° If our count is right there 
are 9, t.e. Nos. 147, 151, 154, 155, 
167, 171, 172, 174, 182, repeating 
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Both the sources agree in putting the total number of 
books at nearly 400.!_ The author of the first catalogue 
cannot be (as Rose imagines”) identified with Andro- 
nicus of Rhodes, the well-known editor and arranger of 
Aristotle’s works,’ though it is not to be doubted that 
that Peripatetic did compile a catalogue of Aristotle’s 
writings. For even if we could set aside the fact that 
Andronicus is said to have given the total number at 
1,000 books,> and the circumstance that the extant 
index includes *the Ilep) épynvetas, which he rejected,’ 
it remains clear that we should look to find in Andro- 
nicus’s edition those writings above all that are in- 
cluded in our extant Corpus Aristotelicum, which is 
derived, speaking broadly, from his own. This is far 
from being true of the extant catalogues, for many 
important parts of the extant Corpus are either alto- 
gether absent or at least are not to be traced under 


Nos. 106, 7, 111, 91, 98, 16, 18, 
39 and 11 of the main list. 

1 Diog., 34, and the ANON. 
MENAG. at the beginning of his 
list. The titles in Diog. (reckoning 
the Letters as one book for each 


which did not at all correspond 
with his own work. A similar 
catalogue of the writings of 
Theophrastus is ascribed to him 
by the Scholia at the end of his 
Metaphysics and at the beginning 


correspondent named and the 
TloArrefat as a single book) give 
375 books; those in the Anon. as 
completed by Rose, 391. 

2 Arist. Pseudepig. 8 sq. 

3 Cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. Pt. 
iii. a, 549, 3 (2nd edition). 

+ This is clear from the above- 
mentioned passage of Plut. 
(Sulla, 26) from the V. Marc. 8 
(ef. p. 37, n. 4, supra) and David, 
Schol. in Ar. 24,a,19. It is not 
credible that Andronicus merely 
adopted the catalogue of Her- 
mippus (v. HEITZ, Ar. Fr. 12) 


VOL. I. 


of the seventh book of the Hist. of 
Plants. 

5 Davip, Schol. in Ar. 24, a, 
19. 

6 This is the more remarkable 
because we gather from D1oa. 34 
that the catalogue was to include 
only works recognised as ge- 
nuine. Bernays (Dial.d. Ar. 134) 
therefore supposes that the 
book was inserted in the cata- 
logue of Andronicus by a later 
hand. 

7 ALEX. in Anal. Pri. 52, 
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their later names and in their later form.! 


The con- 


verse theory ? that the list in Diogenes was meant to 
contain only those writings which were left out of 
Andronicus’s collection of the didactic works, is nega- 
tived by the fact that the list contains many important 
sections of the Corpus, and that it distinctly claims to 


be a complete review of the plilosopher’s works.’ 


For 


similar reasons it is equally impossible that it can owe 
its origin to Nicolaus of Damascus,‘ or any other to 


1 Of the books contained in 
our Corpus Aristotelicwm Dio- 
genes’ list mentions only the 
following: Nos. 141, The Cate- 
gories; 142, TI. épunvetas; 49, 
TIporépwy avadutixéy ; 50, “Avaa. 
iorépwv ; 102, Tl. (gwv, 9 books 


(meaning no doubt the History of 


Animals, the spurious tenth book 
of which is afterwards, No. 107, 
called ‘Yrép rod wy yevvdv); 123, 
Mnxavucdy a! ; 75, MoArrichs &epod- 
gews 8 books; 23, Oixovouirds a’ ; 
78, Téxvns pnropicys a’ B’; 119, 
Tlomrixéy a: and probably also 
the Topics, under two dilferent 
names, ¢f. infra. Also Nos. 90, 
Tl. picews a! B’ y, and 45 (115), 
Tl. xwhoews a (which are 
probably parts of the Physics) ; 
and No. 39, Il. croixelwy a’ p' »/ 
(meaning probably the two 
books II. yevéoews with our book 
iii. De Calo, or book iv. 
Meteor.) ; 70, @éves emixeipnua- 
zucal xe’ (no doubt a recension of 
the Problems) ; 36, Tl. tay woca- 
xGs Acyoudvwy (doubtless the trea- 
lise, often cited by Ar. under that 
name, which is now book v. of the 
Metaphysics); and 38, "Héuév 
(only 5 books). Even assuming 
that all the suggested correspon- 
dences are correct, the list still 


omits important parts of our 
Corpus. The Anon. Menag. adds 
the Zopics under that name (his 
No. 52) and the Metaphysics, to 
which he gives 20 books (if the 
text is right, de quo infra). The 
First Analytic is his 134, with 
2 books, and the Lthics is 39, 
"HOtxa@y x’ (lege a'—x'). His appen- 
dix adds: 148, buciuch axpdacis, 
tn’ (lege 7’; 149, TL. yevérews nad 
pbopas ; 150, TI, weredpwv, 8’; 155, 
Tl. (gwv foroplas i; 156, TL. Cowy 
kwhrews (as 3 books); 157, 1. 
(gwv poplwy (only 3 books); 158, 
Tl. (dav yevéoews (also 3 books) ; 
174, TI. nOikay Nixouayelwv. 

* Of Bernays, Dial. Ar. 133, 
and Rose, wt supra: cf on the 
opposite side, Hurirz, Verlor. 
Schr. p. 19. 

8 *Suveypabe 88 adurdciora 
BiBAia Grep axdrovboy jynoduny 
imoypdya bi thy wep) mdvras 
Adyous ravdpds aperhy, are the 
introductory words in Dro. v.21 
but that does not mean that he 
would exclude the main philo- 
sophical treatises. The same is 
clear from § 34, where Aristotle's 
power of work is said to be proved 
ee TOV Tpoyeypaymevwy ouyypap- 
Hatoyv, numbering nearly 400. 

‘ For his works on Aristotle 


ey 
zs 
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whom the edition of Andronicus was already known. 
Its compiler must have been! a scholar of the Alexan- 
drine period, most probably Hermippus ;? and he must 
either not have had the means or not have taken the 
trouble to give us more than a list of the manuscripts 
which were to be found? in a library accessible to him, 
presumably that of Alexandria. Otherwise it would 
be impossible for him to have omitted important works 
which can, as we shall see, be clearly proved to have 
been in use during the two centuries preceding the date 
of Andronicus. The first catalogue, therefore, only 
shows us what writings appeared under Aristotle’s name 
in the Library of Alexandria. 

Of far later date is the other catalogue of Aristotelian 
writings, which two Arabic writers of the thirteenth 
century® copied from a certain ‘ Ptolemy ’—probably a 
Peripatetic of the second century A.D., mentioned also 
by Greek writers. His list seems to have reached the 


cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. Pt. iii. a. Herrz, ibid. 49, Ar. Fr. 11). 


556, 2nd ed., and Hutz, Verlor. 
Schr. 38. 

1 So HEITZ, 46 sq., followed 
by GROTE, i. 48, SUSEMIHL, Ar. 
a. a. Dichth. 19, Ar. Pol. xiiii., 
NIETZSCHE, Rhein. Mus. xxiv. 
181 sq. & 
2 Weare notexpressly told that 
this scholar and Peripatetic, who 
wrote about 200 B.c., catalogued 
the works of Aristotle; but it is 
hardly to be doubted, seeing that 
he wrote a biography of Aristotle 
in at least two books which Dio- 
genes used (cf. Dioa. v. 1, 2,and 
ATHEN. xiii. 589, xv. 696), and 
that his ’Avaypaph r&v Ocoppdorov 
Bi BAlwy is mentioned inthe Scholia 
cited, p. 49, n. 4, supra (cf. 


Through what channel it came 
to the knowledge of Diogenes, 
we do not know. 

§ Brandis (Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. 
b, 1, 81) has shown that this 
is probably true of both the 
catalogues of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus given by Diogenes. 

* Diogenes himself elsewhere 
cites works of Aristotle which are 
not in his list (BRANDIS, ibid. ; 
HEITz, 17), but this only proves 
that these references were taken 
from other sources than those 
from which he got the Cata- 
logue. 

5 De q. v. ROSE, Ar. Opp., 
p. 1469. 

§ One of these Arabic writers 
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Arabic copyists in an incomplete form. For while 
Ptolemy put the total of Aristotle’s works at 1,000 
Books, their lists comprise only some 100 treatises, 


counting about 550 Books.! 


Of the component parts of 


our extant Corpus only a few are wanting, and their 


absence may be partly accidental.? 


(Ibn el Kifti, d. 1248, ap. RosE, 
wbid.) says this Ptolemy was an 
admirer of Aristotle, who wrote 
a book, Historie Ar. et Mortis 
ejuset Scriptorum Ordo, addressed 
to Aatlas (or Actlas): the other 
(Ibn Abi Oseibia, d. 1269, ibid.) 
also speaks of his Liber ad 
Galas de vita Ar. et eximia pie- 
tate testamenti ejus et indice 
seriptorum ejus noturum. Both 
copy from him biographical de- 
tails as well as the Catalogue, but 
seem to know no more of him 
than that he lived ‘in provincia 
Rum’ (i.e. the Roman Empire), 
and that he was a different per- 
son from the author of the <AJ- 
magest. What they say, how- 
ever, corresponds exactly with 
what David, Schol. in Ar. 22, a, 
10 (after Proclus, cf. 1. 23), says 
of a Ptolemy who reckoned the 
total of Aristotle’s books (as did 
Andronicus, cf. p. 49, n. 5) at 
1,000, dvarypaphy abrGy moinoduevos 
kal roy Biov abrod Kal rhy diadeow : 
and with the remarkin V. Marc. 8, 
as to the same, that to his list of 
Aristotle’s works he added his 
will. David takes this Ptolemy 
to be Ptolemzus Philadelphus, 
but this merely proves the igno- 
rance of David, or the pupil who 
recorded his lectures ; though we 
know that Ptolemzus Philadel- 
phus himself was .a collector of 
Aristotle’s works (ATHEN. i. 3, 
DAVID, and AMMON. Schol. in Ar. 
28, a, 13, 43), and was a pupil of 


Some others are 


Strato(Dioa.v.58). The factthat 
the Ptolemy who compiled the 
Catalogue came after Andronicus 
is clear from the mention of 
Andronicus at No. 90, and of 
Apellicon at No. 86. Of the 
writers of that name known to 
us, Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 45) sug- 
gests as the same the Neoplato- 
nist Ptolemzus, named by JAMBL. 
ap. STos. Eel. i. 904, and by 
Procuus Jn Tim. 7. Another was 
a contemporary of Longinus, but 
he is said (by PorPH. V. Plot. 20) 
to have written no _ scientific 
works. The most probable iden- 
tification would be with the Peri- 
patetic Ptolemy, whose attack 
on a definition of grammar by 
Dionysius Thrax is quoted by 
SEXT. MATH. i. 60, and by the 
Schol. in BEKKER’s Anecd. ii. 730, 
and whose date therefore must 
lie somewhere between Dionysius 
and Sextus (70-220 B.c.). 

. | An exact reckoning is not 
possible without going into the 
variations of the numbering in 
the different texts. If the171 Po- 
lities were counted separately, 
they would raise the total to 
about 720. 

-? The most important omis- 
sions are the Ethics and the 
Geonomies ; besides which there 
are the Rhetoric. ad Alew., the 
book upon Melissus, &c.; and the 
tracts TI. axoveray, Tl. dvamvojjs, 
Tl. évumviwy, Th. pavrinis tis ev 
tois dmvois, TI. vedtnTos Kad yhpws, 
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imed twice over. The fact that this Arabic catalogue 
as taken from a Greek original is proved by the 
reek titles, often hopelessly miswritten, which are 
t against most of the items. 

It is obvious that catalogues of such a character 
d origin offer no sufficient security either for the 
mpleteness of their reckoning or for the authenticity 
the writings they include. Nothing but a full and 
curate inquiry into the merits of each case can enable 
to decide as to the claims of those texts or fragments 
aich are handed down to us under Aristotle’s name. 
ich an inquiry cannot here be fully carried out ; but 
will not be out of place to combine with a complete 
view of all the writings ascribed to Aristotle a concise 
preciation of the points to be considered in passing 
lgment on their authenticity.! 

To begin at the point where the old catalogues end, 
: may distinguish from the philosophical treatises 
se writings which dealt with personal matters—the 
ters, poems, and occasional pieces. Their number is 
atively small ; and if we exclude those whose genuine- 


Srvov Kal éypyyéprews, and Il. 
drwy; the I. cécpou, Tl. aperay 
Kaki@y, TI. Oavpagiwy &Kovopud- 
, and the Sucwyvepinh. But 
Jo. 40 includes the De Memoria 
Jomno, so it may be that others 
the small scientific tracts 
bracketed in the list under 
title and number. 
1 As to the works known only 
titles or fragments, cf. the 
roughinquiry of Heitz( Vertor. 
rift. ad. Av. 1865), refuting 
. Rose, whose learned essays, 
Ar. Librorum Ordine et 


Auctoritate, 1854, and Ar. Pseud- 
epigraphus, 1863, rejected too 
summarily all the lost.and several 
of the extant books. —The writings 
named in the ancient Catalogues 
will be cited in this chapter by 
Rose’s numbers (p. 48, n. 1); of 
the Catalogues themselves, that of 
Diogenes will be cited as D., that 
of the Anonymus Menagii as AN., 
and the Ptolemy of the Arabic 
texts as Pt, Ar. Fr. will be 
used for the collection of the 
fragments by Rose in Ax. Opp. v. 
1463,sq., Berlin ed.; and r. Hz. 
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ness is doubtful or which are certainly forged, there is 
very little left. A few poems and poetic fragments,’ 
and perhaps some part of the matter said to be cited 
from his Letters,2 may stand. The so-called Apologia 
of Aristotle,? and the Orations in praise of Plato and 
Alexander,‘ must be rhetorical inventions of later date. 


for that of Heitzin Ax. Opp. iv.b, 
1 sq. of the Didot edition. 

1 For these, with the notices 
relating to them,v. BERGHK, Lyr. 
Gr. 504 sq., Rose, Av. Pseud. 598 
sq., Av. #7. 621 sq., p. 1583, and 
Fr. Hz. 333 sq. The most im- 
portant are those above cited 
(p. 12, n. 4, p. 20, n. 3), whose 
genuineness we have no reason 
to doubt. D.145 mentions érnand 
éveyela, and AN. 138; éyxduia 
Suvous appear in AN. App. 180. 

2 The Letters of Aristotle, 
praised by DemETR. Zloc. 230, 
Simpu. Categ. 2 y, Schol. in Ar. 
27,-a, 43, and others (cf. Ross, 
Ar, Ps. 587, Heitz, Verl. Schr. 
285, and Ar. Fr. 604-620, p. 
1579, Fr. Hz. 321 sq.) as the high- 
water mark of epistolary style, 
were collected in eight books by 
one Artemon, otherwise unknown 
' (vw. DEMETR. Eloc. 223, DAVID, 
Schol, in Ar. 24, a, 26, and Pr. 
No. 87).. Andronicus is said to 
have reckoned twenty books (PT. 
No. 90, cf. GELL. xx. 5, 10), but 
perhaps it was only twenty letters, 
which is the number in AN. 
137. D. 144 names letters 
to Philip, letters to the Sely- 
brians, four letters to Alexander 
(cf. DEMETR. Hloc. 234, Ps. 
Amm. 47), nine to Antipater, and 
seven to others. The letters of 
or to Diares (de quo v. SIMPL. 
Phys, 120), mentioned by PHILOP. 
De An. K. 2, arenot in D, All 


extant Fragments seem to come 
from the editions of Artemon and 
Andronicus. It isdifficult'to say if 
any are genuine, since some are 
certainly not. Not only Rose (Ar. 
Ps. 585, Ar. Libr. Ord, 113) but 
also Heitz (Verl. Schr. 280, Fr. 
Hz. 321) considers all the letters 
forged. That the six now ex- 
tant (ap. StTauR, Ar. ii. 169, 
and Fr. Hz. 329) are so is 
clear, and Heitz holds that they 
could not even have been in 
Artemon’s collection. 

8 Of. p. 35, n. 3, supra; Ar. 
Fr, 601, p. 1578 ; Fr. Hz, 320. 

4 An ’Eyxdépmiov TlAdrwvos is 
quoted by Olympiod. in Gorg. 
166 (v. Jahrb. 7. Philol., Suppl., 
xiv. 895, and Az. Fr. 603, Fr. Az. 
319); but itis more than suspi- 
cious, since no one used what 
would have been the best source 
of Platonic biography. A,Pane- 
gyric on Alexander ap. THEMIST. 
Or, iii. 55 (Ar. Fr. 602, Fr. Hz. 
319) is condemned by the Fr. 
ap. RUTIL. LUPUS, De Fig. Sent. 
i. 18, if that belongs to it, Ber- 
nays’ theory of another Alexander 
(Dial. Ar. 156) being very im- 
probable. An ’EyrAnoia ’AActdy- 
dpov is named by AN. (No. 193) as 
spurious. Books M1. ’AActdvdpou are 
ascribed by Eustath. ap. Dionys. 
Per. v. 1140, and AN. App. 176, 
to Aristotle through some con- 
fusion between his name and 
Arrian’s. Cf. Heitz, Verl. Schr. 
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A second section of the writings may include those 
which dealt with scientific questions, but were yet 
essentially distinct in form from all the extant treatises, 
namely, the Dialogues.! We have repeated proofs ? 
that Aristotle, in one class of his works, did make 
use of the form of dialogue. It is said that his 
Dialogues differed from those of Plato in the fact 
that the individuality of the persons con.-rsing was 
not carried through, and that the author kept the 
lead of the conversation in his own hands.‘ Of the 
known works of this kind, the Hudemus,> the three 
books On Philosophy® and the four books On Jus- 


291, and MULuER, Script. rer. 
Alea. pref. v. 

1 Cf. BERNAYS, Dialoge d. Ar. 
(1863), Hertz, Verl. Schr. 141- 
221, Ross, Ar. Pseud. 23 sq. 

2 Of. Cic. Ad Att. xiii. 19, 4, 
Basi. Zp. 135 (167) ap. Rose, 
Ar. Ps. 24, PLuT. Adv. Col. 14, 4, 
Dio Curys. Or 53, p. 274, ALEX. 
ap. Davin, Sehol. in Ar. 24, b, 
33, DavID, ibid. 24, b, 10 sq., 26, 
b, 35; PHILOP. ibid. 35, b, 41, 
and De An. #. 2; PROCL. ap. 
PuHiLop. Attern. M. 2, 2 (cf. 
An. Fr. 10) and In Tim. 338 d; 
Ammon. Categ. 6, b (ap. STAHR, 
Ar. ii. 255); SIMPL. Phys. 2, b; 
PRISCIAN, Solut. Proeem. p. 553 b. 

8 Basin. Hp. 135 (167) ap. 
Ross, Ar. Pseud. 24. Ar. Fr. 1474. 
HEITz, 146. 

4 Circ. ut supra. Ad Quint. 
Fr. iii. 5 does not refer to Dia- 
logues. ‘ Aristotelius mos,’ in Cic. 
Ad Fam. i. 9, 23, has a wider sense; 
and refers to the ‘in utramque 

partem disputare, cf. De Orat. ii. 
21, 80; but see HEITZ, 149. 

5 This remarkable Dialogue 


(de q. v. BERNAYS, 21, 143 etc., 
and Rhein. Mus. xvi. 236 sq., 
Rose, Av. Ps. 52 sq., Ar. Fr. 32- 
43, p. 1479, Fr. Hz. 47) is called 
EvSyuos (THEMIST. De An. 197, 
and cf. quotations in Ar. Fr. 
41), or Tlep) puxijis (D. 18, AN. 13, 
PLUT. Dio 22), or EvSinuos 4 7. 
puxis (PLUT. Cons. ad Apol. 27, 
p. 115, and Simpl. ap. Ar. Fr. 
42). We learn from PLUT. Dio 
22, and Cic. Divin. 1, 25, 53, 
that it was dedicated to Aristotle’s 
friend, Eudemus, who died in 
Sicily 352 B.c. (cf.p.11n. 4 supra), 
and it was probably written soon 
after (KRISCHE, Forsch. i. 16). 
Of the Fragmentsascribed to it by 
Rose, more probable places will be 
indicated infra for Fr. 36, 38, and 
43. Aristotle himself seems, in De 
An. i. 4, init. to refer to a discus- 
sionin the Zudemus, cf. Ar. Fr.41. 

6D. 3, AN. 3 (who by 
oversight gives four books), 
BERNAYS, 47, 95, Rose, Az. Ps. 
27, Ar. Fr. 1-21, p. 1474, HErrz, 
Vert. Schr. 179 sq., Fr. Hz. 30 sq., 
BYWATER, ‘Aristotle’s Dialogue 
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tice! seemto have been the most important. The first two 
are of particular interest, because they stand in such close 
relation, not only by their form but by their subjects, 
to the work of Plato, that there is much to be said for 
the conjecture that they were written in the period 
when Aristotle still belonged to the circle of Plato’s 
scholars, and had not yet fully passed over to his later 


independer.’. position.? 


on Philosophy,’ Journ. of Philol. 
vii. 64.sq. Priscian tells us the 
work was a dialogue (Svdut. 
Proem. p. 553), and it is con- 
firmed by the statement (PLUT. 
Adv. Col. 14, 4, Procl. ay. PHILOP. 
At. M. 2, 2; v. Ar. Fr. 10) 
that Aristotle had in his Dia- 
logues attacked and renounced 
the Ideal Theory; cf. Ar. Fr. 
11 from the second book I. 
ptdoo. arguing against the Ideal 
Numbers. These three books 
are referred to (besides D.) by 
PHILODEM. TI. edoeBelas, col. 22, 
and following him, by Cic. W. D. 
i. 13, 33. The apparent reference 
in ARIST. Phys. ii. 2, 194, a, 35 
(Sixas yap Td ob Evexa’ elpnra T 
éy rTois wept prAocopias)is as Heitz 
says (Verl. Schr. 180) very sus- 
picious, since Aristotle nowhere 
else cites his Dialogues; but on 
the other hand the reference will 
not apply either to the Book on 
the Good (which could not be 
called Il. giAos., cf. p. 61, n. 1, 
infra), nor to Metaph. xii. 7, 
1072, b, 2, since as Aristotle left 
that book unfinished he could 
not quote it in the Physics. 
Rose’s rejection of the I. piace. 
is followed by Susemihl, Genet. 
Ent. d. plat. Phil. ii. 534; but. 
the arguments are insufficient. 
1D, 1, An. 1, Pr. 3, Av. 2. 


There are certain other works 


71-77, p. 1487, BERNAYS, 48, 
RosE, Av. Ps. 87, Hertz, Ver. 
Schr. 169, Fr. Hz.19. Cic. Rep. 
iii. 8, 12, mentions this as a 
‘comprehensive’ work in four 
books. According to PLUT. Sto. 
rep. 15,6, it was attacked by 
Chrysippus (Ap. rept Sixaoodvns 
ayriypdpwv): and the attacks of 
Carneades mentioned by Lac- 
TANT. Epit. 55 (ap. Cic. Rep. iii.) 
seem to have been also specially 
directed to this work. DEMETR. 
Floc. 28 cites a passage from it. 
We are not told that it was a 
Dialogue, but that is inferred 
from its position at the head of D. 
which begins (Bernays, p. 132) 
with the Dialogues arranged ac- 
cording to number of books. It 
is, however, true that in the 
midst of the Dialogues (as No. 
12) the Protrepticus comes in, 
which probably was not a Dia- 
logue. Neither probably were 
Nos. 17-19. It is a question, 
therefore, whether the Anon. has 
not here preserved the original 
order: so that the Dialogues 
really include only the first thir- 
teen numbers of AN., together 
with the Symposion which was 
misplaced in that list by reason 
of the textual error(v.p. 68, n.1). 

2 This is specially true of the 
Ludemus. All the fragments of 
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which are supposed to have been dialogues, mainly 
by reason of the place assigned them in the catalogues ; 
but some of them are only distantly connected with 


this dialogue prove that it was 
built on the lines of the Phedo. 
They have in common not only 
their subject, the Immortality of 
the Soul, but also the artistic 
and philosophic method in which 
it is treated. Like the Phedo 
(60 E), the Zudemus was intro- 
duced (/’r. 32) by a revelation in 
a dream, the direct prototype of 
which is to be found in the other 
Dial. relating to the last days of 
Socrates (Crito, 44 A). As Plato 
concludes his work (108 D sq.) 
with an imaginative myth, so the 
Eudemus had also its mythic 
ornament (cf. Fr. 40, where 
the words of Silenus, daiuovos 
éxtrévov, etc., remind us also of 
Rep. x. 617 D, and Fy. 37, which 
must be taken in a mystical 
sense). As the Phedo (69 Cc) 
refers to the doctrines of the 
Mysteries, so #7. 30 of the 
Eudemus recognises the validity 
of the customary honours to the 
dead. But the most remarkable 
resemblance between the two 
Dialogues is in their philosophi- 
cal contents. Aristotle in the 
Eudemus insisted not only on 
Immortality, but also on Pre- 
existence and Transmigration, 
defending in his own way the 
theory that the soul in its 
entrance into this life forgot 
the Ideas (Fr. 34, 35). As the 
Phedo based the decisive argu- 
ment for immortality on the 
relation of the soul to the idea 
of life (105 C sq.), so the Hudemus 
also called the soul eldés 1 
(Fr. 42). As Plato worked up to 
this argument by a detailed refu- 


tation of the theory that the soul 
was the harmony of its body, 
here also Aristotle followed him 
(>, 41). Exactly on Plato’s 
lines is likewise Fr. 36, where the 
misery of the soul tied to the body 
is imaged in a striking compari- 
son; and even if Bywater (Journ. 
of Phil. ii. 60) and Hirzel 
(Hermes, x. 94) are right in refer- 
ring this Fr. to the Protrepticus, 
still this also seems to have 
been on the same lines as the 
Eudemus (cf. p. 60, n. 1, infra). 
Aristotle took a more inde- 
pendent position against Plato in 
the books On Philosophy. It is 
true that the Fs. in which he 
defends the belief in the gods, 
the unity of God, and the rational 
nature of the stars (7%. 14, 13, 
16, 19, 20, 21, and the Fr. ap. 
Cic. WD. ii. 49, 125, de gq. v. 
BRANDIS, ii. b, 1, 84; Herz, 
228, refuting RosE, Av. Ps, 285), 
read like Plato, and that #7. 15 
(de q. v. BERNAYS, 110, and Fr. 
Hz. 37) is evidently modelled on 
Rep. ii. 380 D. Nevertheless, 
Aristotle decisively declared him- 
self in this work (#7. 10, 11, cf. 
p. 55, n. 6) against the theory of 
the Ideas and Ideal Numbers, 
declared the world to be not only, 
as Plato said, unending, but also 
beginningless (v. Firs. 17, 18, 
with which BYWATER, 80, well 
compares PLuT. Tranqu. An. 20, 
p. 477); and gave in Book I. (wv. 
Bywater’s reconstruction thereof 
from PHILOP. in Wicom. TIsag : 
Cic. Tuse. iii. 28, 69; PROcL. in 
Evo. p. 28; cf. Ar. Hy. 2-9) a 
general theory of the develop- 
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the philosophic system,! and others are of doubtful 


authenticity? 


ment of humanity to culture and 
philosophy, which, although it 
connects with Plato by the re- 
mark (ap. PHILOP.) that the 
spiritual and divine principle, in 
spite of its own light, appears 
to us dark 514 rhy émucemevny 
Tod odparos &xAdv, and by the 
theory of periodic floods whereby 
humanity was thrown back into 
savagery (cf. PLATO, Zim. 22 D, 
Laws, iii. 677 A, 681 E), indicates 
clearly an independent view of 
history which goes beyond Plato 
not only in relation to the eternity 
of the world (Meteor. i. 14, 352 b, 
16; Polit. vii. 9, 1329 b, 25; 
Metaph. xii. 8, 1074 a, 38; cf. 
BEeRNAYS, Theophr. ti. d. Frim- 
migh. 42), but to the process of 
spiritual development (Metaph. i. 
1, 981 b, 13, and 2, 982 b, 11 sq.). 
Aristotle’s interest in scholarly 
inquiries appears in the passages 
of this work on the Magi, on 
Orpheus, on the Seven Wise Men, 
and on the development of philo- 
sophy from their time to his own; 
and his critical sense is shown in 
his discussion of the story of 
Orpheus in Fr. 9. Taking all 
this into consideration, the books 
On Philosophy show, as compared. 
with the Hudemus, a remark- 
able advance in independence of 
thought, leading to the suggestion 
that they were written later, per- 
haps at the end of Plato’s life.— 
Krische (Forsch. i. 265) sought to 
identify the 3 bks. I. @iaoo. with 
Metaph. i., xi., xii.; but this is 
now untenable (cf. Hrrrz, 179, 
and infra, p. 76 sq.). It is more 
probable that they were used for 
various passages of Metaph. i., 
xii, and for the bk, II, ovdpayot 


(v. BLASS, Rhein. Mus. xxx. 1875, 
p. 481). There must be, how- 
ever, much variation, and Blass’ 
view that certain passages are 
taken verbally from the I. poe. 
is improbable. 

1'To this class belong the 
3 bks. I. wointav (D. 2, AN. 2, 
Pr. 6; Bernays, 10 sq., 60, 139; 
Rosg, Ar. Ps. 77; Ar. Fr. 59- 
69, p. 1485; Hxrrz, V.S. 174 sq. ; 
Fr, Hz, 23). That this work was a 
Dialogue is doubted by MULLER, 
Fr. Hist. ii. 185; butit is proved 
not only by its place in the 
Catalogues, but also by an express 
statement in V. Mare. p. 2, and 
by the form of #7. 61. It was 
probably used as a genuine work 
of Aristotle by Eratosthenes 
and Apollodorus, but we cannot 
be sure that their references 
(4. 60 ap. Diog. viii. 51) may 
not point to another work, pos- 
sibly the folitciai. Aristotle, 
however, himself refers at the 
end of Poet. 15 to a discussion 
in the éxdeSoudvor Adyot, which it 
is most natural to apply to the 
Il. womréy, as in the Rhetoric 
(which Ross, Ar, Ps. 79, suggests) 
there is no corresponding pas- 
sage. The fewreferences we have, 
which are mostly historical notes, 
show nothing that throws doubt 
on the genuineness of the work. 
Fr. 66 contains statements as to 
Homer, evidently from a tradition 
current in Ios, which (notwith- 
standing NirzscH, Hist. Hom. 
ii. 87, MULLER, ut supra, and 
Rosz, Av, Ps. 79) do not prove 
the spuriousness of the book, 
since they might well have been 
introduced in the Dial. with- 
out being believed by the author. 
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With the Dialogues may be connected another 
set of writings, which did not take that form, but were 


For thetitlel. ro:yra@y we find also 
(Fr.65, 66, 69; cf. SPENGEL, ADA. 
a. Miinehn. Akad. ii.213; RIvTER, 
Ar. Poet. x.; Hertz, V. S. 175) 
that of TH. wo:nrtieijis, which, unless 
it is a mere confusion, indicates 
that the work was not purely 
historical, but contained discus- 
sions on the Art of Poetry as well 
as information about the poets.— 
After the Dialogues, which made 
several books, there follows in 
the lists the ModAminds, which 
consisted, according to D. 4, of 
2 books, according to AN. 4, of 
one (Fr. 70, p. 1487; Rosg, Ar. 
Ps. 80; BERNAYS, 153; HEITZ, 
V.S. 189, Fr. Hz. 41); and there- 
after the following, in one book 
each ; II. pnropixijs 2 Tpdadros (D. 5, 
An. 5; the addition of 7 is 
obviously a false reading, though 
Pr. 2 b, ap. IBN ABI OSEIBIA 
has ‘ De Arte Rituri iii.’ Cf. Ar. 
Fr. 57 sq. p. 1485; RosE, Ar. 
Ps.76; BERNAYS, 62,157; HEITZ, 
V.S. 189, Fr. Hz. 41); the 
Napwéos (D. 6, AN. 6; RosE, Av. 
Fr, 53, p. 1484, Ar. Ps. 73; 
BERNAYS, 84; Hertz, V.S. 190, 
Fr, Hz, 42), doubtless the same 
as the didaoyos Koptvétos, of which 
THEMIST. Or. 33, p. 356 speaks; 
the Sogiorhs (D. 7; AN.8; PT. 2; 
Ar. Fr. 54-56, p. 1484; Ar. Ps. 
75; Ff». Hz. 42), of which nothing 
remains except a few remarks on 
Empedocles, Zeno, and Prota- 
goras; the Mevétevos (D. 8, AN. 
10), of which there are no frag- 
ments; the "Epwrixbs (D. 9; AN. 
12; Ar. Fr. 90-93, p. 1492; Ar. 
Ps. 105; Hertz, VS. 191, Fr. 
Fiz. 48); the Svurdcioy (D. 10; 
An. 19, where ovAdoyioper is a 


miswriting; Ar. Fr. 107 sq. 
p. 1495; Ar. Ps. 119; Fr. Az. 
44; cf. Hrirz, V.S. 192, who 
rightly questions the application 
of Prur. WV. P. Suav. V. 13, 4 to 
this Dialogue); the I. mAovrov 
(D. 11; AN. 7; dr. Fr. 86-89, 
p. 1491; Az. Ps. 101; Hertz, 
V. 8.195, Fr. Hz. 45) probably 
attacked by the early Epicurean, 
Metrodorus, if the proper reading 
in PHILODEM. De Virt. et Vit. ix. 
col, 22, be (as seems probable ; 
ef. SPENGEL, Abh. d. Miinchn. 
Ahad, v. 449, and HE1Tz, Jc.) not 
Il. woArreias, but I. rAobrov—the 
Dial. is nowhere quoted by name, 
and of the fragments reckoned 
as belonging to it Heitz rightly 
rejects Fr. 88; and the Il. etxjjs 
(D. 14; AN. 9; Ar, Pr. 44-46, 
p. 1483; Ar. Ps. 67; Pr, Hz. 55; 


‘BERNAYS, 122), to which we pos- 


sess only one reference that can 
be identified with certainty, i.e. 
Fr. 46, which is too closely re- 
lated to PLAT. Rep. vi. 508 E 
to permit its rejection. 

2 If we could say absolutely 
that the Dial. 11. edyevelas (D. 15; 
AN. 11; Pr. 5; Av. Fr. 82-85, 
p. 1490; Av. Ps. 96; BERNAYS, 
140; Heirz, V. 8.202; Fr. Hz. 
55), which was already ques- 
tioned by PLUT. Arist. 27, is not 
genuine, it would follow (as Heitz 
suggests) that the story that 
Socrates was accused of bigamy 
in it rests upon some mis- 
understanding, This, however, 
seems hardly probable, because 
the story in question appears so 
frequently and so early in the 
Aristotelian School. As to the 
genuineness of the Dialogues 
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yet distinguished, as it seems, from the strictly scientific 
treatises by their popular style of treatment. These are 
(at least in part) ascribable to the same period of 
Aristotle’s work.! To that period must also belong 


named in the previous note, there 
are very few as to which we can 
form an approximate judgment ; 
but there do not seem to be de- 
cisive grounds for rejecting any 
of them. 

1 To the same period with the 
Eudemus belongs also the Pro- 
trepticus (D. 12; An. 14; Pr.1 
—where it is probably transposed 
with the Il. g:Aoc. and is there- 
fore said to have three books.— 
Ar. Fr. 47-50, p. 1483; Fr. Hz. 
46). According to TELEs, circa 
250 B.c., it was addressed to the 
Cyprian prince Themiso, and was 
known to Zeno and to his teacher 
Crates (v. StToB. Floril. 95, 21). 
Rose, Ar. Ps.68 (with a fortasse), 
BYWATER, Journ. of Phil. ii. 55, 
and USENER, Rhein. Mus. xxviii. 
372, suppose it to have been a 
Dial., and BERNays, 116, gives 
no opinion ; but Hertz, V. 8.196, 
and HirzEL, Hermes, x. 61, seem 
to be right in saying that it was 
a continuous essay. The reasons 
are (1) that Teles says “Ap. 
mpotpertinoy dy &ypae mpds eul- 
cwva: and although a Dial. like 
a drama may be dedicated to a 
man, tiv) mpooypdpey, yet it can- 
not be written to anyone, mpdés 
Twa ypdpeyv: (2) that all other 
mpotpentixol that we know were 
essays and not dialogues; even 
the pseudo-Platonic Clitophon, 
which got an unsuitable second 
title of Mpotperrinds (Thrasyll. 
ap. D10G. iii. 60), is no exception 
to this, for it is not a dialogue, 
but a speech introduced only by 


a couple of conversational re- 
marks, which may therefore as 
properly be called mporpemrixds 
as Menexenus with its longer con- 
yersational preface: could be 
called émrdgios (Thras. iid. ; 
AR. Rhet. iii. 14, p. 1415, b, 30). 
If Cicero used it as a model for 
his Hortensius (Script. Hist. Aug. 
V. Sal. Gallieni, c. 2), it may still 
be questioned whether the dia- 
logue form was part of tbe imi- 
tation. As Usener, ut supra, 
shows, Cicero also used it for 
the Somnium Scipionis, Rep. vi., 
and, mediately or immediately, 
Censorinus, D. Wat. 18,11. By- 
water, ut supra, has also shown 
(but cf. Hirzel) that Jamblicus 
used it for his own Protrepticus. 
—Ofa kindred nature apparently 
was the Il. maidefas (D. 19; AN. 
10; Pr. 4; Av. #. 51, p. 1484; 
Ar, Ps. 72; Heitz, V. S. 307, 
Fr. Hz. 61). As no fragments 
are preserved, we cannot tell 
whether the 1. 75ov7%s (D. 16, cf. 
66; An. 15; Pr. 16; HEITz, 
V. 8. 203; Fr. Hz. 59) was a 
dialogue or not. The book 
Tl. Baoidelas (D. 18; An. 16; 
Pr. 7; Ar. Hr. 78, 79, probably 
also 81, p. 1489; Fs”. Hz. 59), 
which was addressed to Alexan- 
der, and apparently referred to by 
Eratosthenes (ap. STRABO, i. 4, 
9, p. 66), was more probably an 
essay (v. Hertz, V. S. 204) than 
a dial. (Rose, Ar. Ps. 93,”and 
BrrRnays, 56). On the other 
hand, the title "AAdtavdpos } irép 
(wept) drolkwy [-nGv], if the text 
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the treatise On the Good. It was an account of the 
substance of Plato’s lectures,? and what little is recorded 
from or of it gives no reason to doubt its genuineness.? 


be correct, rather suggests a dial. 
(D.17; Ar. Fr. 80; BERNAYS, 56; 
Fr, Hz.61. Heitz, V. 8. 204, 207, 
suggests mpbs ’AAEE. tmép dmroikwy 
kal m, Baothelas, A preferable 
conjecture would be, iz. arolxwy a’. 
m, Baotrclas a). Other fragments 
which Rose places among the 
Dials. will be referred to infra. 

1 The Il, taya0od consisted, 
according to D. 20, of three books; 
AN. 20, one book; Pt. 8, five books: 
ALEX. ad Metaph. iv. 2, 1003 
b, 36, 1004 b, 34, 1005 a, 2 re- 
peatedly quotes Book II., and 
the regular form of citation is év 
tois 7. Tay. Apart from the Cata- 
logues, we never hear of this 
work except in the Aristotelian 
Commentators, whose notices 
are collected and discussed by 
BRANDIS, ‘Perd. Ar. Libr. de 
Ideis et de Bono,’ G'r.-rém. Phil. ii. 
b, 1,84; KRIScHE, Forsch. i.263 ; 
Ross, Av. Ps. 46, Ar. Fr. 22-26, 
p. 1477, and Heirz, V. S. 209, 
Ir, Hz. 79. Brandis (ibid.) has 
shown that none of them except 
Alexander possessed the work 
itself. Heitz, p. 202, doubts this 
even as to Alex., because hein one 
place (p. 206, 19) distinguishes 
the éxaoyh rév évartiwy noticed 
Ar. Metaph. iv. 2, 1004 a, 2 (de q. 
infra) from the second book I. 
rayaod, and in another place 
(p. 218, 10, 14) identifies them. 
These passages seem, however, 
only to show that Alexander 
knew of no ékA. 7. év, as a sepa- 
rate book, but saw in the second 
book II. tay. a discussion to 
which, as far as the sense went, 
Aristotle might be referring, so 


that he was not sure whether Ari- 
stotle’s reference referred to the 
Il. ré&y. or to a special work. If 
so, this makes rather for than 
against Alexander’s knowledge 
of the Tl. rayd0ov. Simpy. De 
An. 6, b, PHILOP. De An. C. 2 
(cf. Ar. Fr. p. 1477 b, 35), SuID. 
"Ayal. p. 35, b, believe that the 
words év Trois epi pirocoplas Ac- 
youévois in AR. De An. i. 2, 404, 
b, 18, refer to this work, whereas 
they really refer to Platonic 
writings (cf. Zeller, IT. a. 636, 4). 
But this proves only that these 
writers knew the Il. raya0od at 
second hand. Rose’s view that 
this work was a Dial. is re- 
futed by HerrrTz, V. 8.217. We 
cannot tell whether Aristotle 
published in his lifetime his 
notes upon the lectures of Plato, 
or whether they became public 
after his death. If the écaoy} 7. 
évavr., cited by himself, formed 
part of them, the former would 
of course be true. It is clear 
that the book was in use before 
the end of the third century B.c., 
and certainly before the time of 
Andronicus, because of the men- 
tion of it in Diog.’s list; ef, 
p. 48 sq. supra. 

2 Referred to by Aristoxenus 
and others, cf. Zeller, Plato, 26. 
SIMPL. (Phys. 32, b, 104, b, Schol. 
334, b, 25, 362, a, 8) mentions, 
besides Aristotle, Speusippus, 
Xenocrates, Heraclides and Hes- 
tizus as having published the 
Platonic lectures. 

3 Thisis proved, against Susu- 
MIHL, Genet. Intw.d. plat. Phil. 
2, 533, in Zeller’s Plato, ad loc. 
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There is more doubt about the date of the work On 
the Ideas,! which Aristotle apparently refers to in the 


Metaphysics,2, and which Alexander possessed.* 


The 


Extracts from some of Plato’s writings ‘4 and the mono- 
graphs on earlier and cotemporary philosophers °— 


1 This work is named in D. 
54, and AN. 45 (which give it 
one book only) TI. ris iddas or 
ll. idéas, We have references, 
however, by ALEX. in Metaph. 564, 
b, 15 to the 1st book II. ideéy, in 
573, a, 12 tothe 2nd, and in 566, 
b, 16 to the 4th (but in the last case 
we may well read A for A, with 
Ross, Av. Ps. 191, Av. Fr. 1509, 
b, 36). SYRIAN, Jn Metaph. 901, 
a, 19, 942, b, 21 speaks of a work 
Il. ray eidGy in two books. The 
same is meant in PT. 14 by the 
three books De imaginibus, utrum 
existant an non; but the Arabic 
title ‘ fari aiduln’ indicates that 
‘their Greek text read not Il. eidav, 
but Il. eidéAwy; cf. Rosn, Ar. Ps. 
185; Ar. Fr. 180-184 p. 1508; 
Fr, Hz. 86 sq. 

27. 990 b, 8 sq.; we have 
not only Alexander’s statement 
that this passage refers to the 
work on Ideas, but it seems to be 
the natural inference from Ari- 
stotle’s text itself that he is re- 
ferring to some more detailed 
discussion of the Ideal Theory 
which is already known to his 
readers. 

8 Rose (Ar. Ps. 186) doubts 
this, bat Alexander’s own state- 
ments (cited in Ar. Fr. 183 fin., 
184 fin.) indicate as much. 

4 Td én Toy vduwv MAdtwvos (D. 
21, as 3 Bks., AN. 23 as 2).—T& ek 
ths wodireias a B’ (D. 22. PROCL. 
in: Remp. 350 ; Ar. Fr. 176, 
p. 1507).—Ta& ee rot Tipatov xal 
tav *Apxutelwy (alias: Kab’ Apxd- 


rov; D. 94; AN. 85; SIMPL. De 
Celo, Schol. 491, b, 37: obvopw } 
emirouyy tod Tialov ypdpew obk 
aarntlwoe); cf. Fr. Hz. 79. 

5 TI, ry Mvbayopelwy, D. 101 
AN. 88: no doubt the same as is 
named Zuvaywyh Trav MvOayopelors 
dpeondvtwy by SIMPL. De Calo, 
Schol. 492, a, 26 and b, 41 sq.; 
TivOayopine (ibid. 505, a, 24, 35) ; 
TlvOaryopixds[-ov 7] (THEO. Arithm. 
5); Tl. cis WvOayopicdy ddéns 
(ALEX. Metaph. 560, b, 25), and 
Tl. rijs TvOayopiniis pidocoplas 
(JAMBL. V. Pyth. 31). Probably 
the separate title [pbs ots 
TIv@aryopelous, D. 97, is only a part 
of the same work, as D. gives 
each of them one book only, 
while Alexander and Simpl. 
quote from book 2. The refer- 
ence in Dioa. viii. 34, cf. 19, 
probably belongs to this treatise 
(whether we there read év 7g wept 
kudpov, oY m. Kudpwv only, cf. 
Cobet). Other notices of the 
work are collected by Ross, Ar. 
Ps. 193, Av. Fv. 185-200, p. 1510; 
Fr, Hz. 68.—We find also three 
books M1. rijs ’Apxutelov [-rov?) 
grocoglas in D, 92, AN. 83, Pr. 
9; cf. Ar. Ps. 211, and Fr. Hz. 
77, and cf. last note. Also Mpbs 
7a °AAkuatwvos, D, 96, AN. 87; 
TipoBAjwara ex rév Anuoxptrov, 7 
(? 2) books, D. 124, AN. 116 (cf. 
Ar, Ps. 213, Ar. Fr. 202 p. 1514, 
Fr, Hz.77;) lpds ra MeAlooou, D. 
95, AN. 86; Ip. rd Topytov, D. 
98, AN. 89; Ip. rd Hevopdyous, 
[-Kpdrous in MSS.] D. 99; Mp. td 
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so far as these were genuine |—must, however, have 
been mostly compiled during Aristotle’s first residence 
in Athens, or at least before his return from Macedonia. 
A collection of Platonic Divisions ascribed to him 


was no doubt a forgery.” 


Far above all these in historic importance stand the 
works which set out the peculiar system of the Master in 
strict philosophical form. Speaking broadly, it is these 
alone which have survived the first century 4.D., and have 


Zivwvos, D. 100: our treatise De 
Melisso, &c., to which, besides the 
lost section as to Zeno, another 
cited at second hand by PHILOP. 
Phys. B. 9 as Tp. thy Tappevidou 
ddtay seems to have belonged. 
We know that this work was used 
by Simplicius (cf. Zeller,i.474 sq.). 
There was also the Mep! rs Srevo- 
tamov kat Zevoxpdravs | pirocoplas], 
D, 93, AN. 84. 

1 We cannot judge’as to the 
genuineness of several, of which 
we have the titles only. It is 
not impossible that Aristotle may 
have left, ‘among his papers, 
extracts and criticisms on various 
philosophic systems written 
down in the course of his studies, 
and that recensions of these were 
published. It is also possible 
that similar collections may have 
passed themselves off under his 
name. That the latter was the 
case with the tracts in our Corpus 
on the Eleatic School is proved 
in ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr.i. 465 sq. 
It is more difficult to decide as 
to the authenticity of the work on 
the Pythagoreans. If all the fables 
(see ZELLER, Ph, d. Gr. i. 285) 
which appear in fr. 186, were 
related as historic fact, the book 
could not be Aristotle’s, but in 


view of the character of our 
informants it is very possible 
that they presented as history 
what he had only stated as a 
Pythagorean tradition. Similarly 
the meanings of the Pythagorean 
symbols (/’7, 190 sq.) and the 
contents of F. 188, which Isidor. 

CLEMENT. Strom. vi. 641 
falsely attributes to Aristotle 
himself, are merely references to 
Pythagorean theories. The rest 
of the passages cited from this 
book as to the Pythagorean 
system give no reason to reject 
it. The apparent contradiction 
between #7. 200 (ap. Simpu. De 
Celo, Schol, 492, b, 39 sq.) and 
AR. De Celo ii. 2, 285, b, 25 is 
quite reconcileable, without fol- 
lowing Alexander in assuming a 
Salsa lectio, for which, however, 
Fr.195, ap. SIMPL. ibid. 492, a, 
18, gives some ground. 

? This is named in the exist- 
ing lists only by PT. 58, as ‘ Di- 
visio Platonis’ (formerly mis- 
translated ‘jusjwrandum’ or ‘tes- 
tamentum Pl.’). It was, perhaps, 
the same as the Aristotelian d:a:- 
péoes (v. p. 75, n. 2, infra) else- 
where mentioned. A similar 
work, obviously a later recension 
of the Pseudo-Aristotelian text 
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thereby transmitted to medieval and modern times a 
first-hand knowledge of the Aristotelian philosophy. 
Their preservation itself is no doubt primarily due to 
the fact that it was in them that that philosophy was 
first expounded in the systematic maturity in which he 
set it forth during the years of his teaching at Athens. 

If we take what is now extant or otherwise known 
to us of this class of works, that which first meets us 
is the important set of treatises which laid the founda- 
tion for all later logic: the Categories,’ the book on 


used for the account given of 
Plato by D104. iii. 80, is printed 
by Rosz, Av. Ps. 677-695 (and 
after him by #r. Az. 91), under 
the title, Araipévets ’"ApiororéAaus, 
deq. v. ZELL., Ph.d. Gr. ii. a. 382. 

1 The title of this work by 
the common (and probably cor- 
rect) account is Karnyopfa; but 
we find it also named as: Tl. ray 
Karyyopiav, Karnyopla: Séxa, I. 
tov Séxa Karnyopiay, Tl, rav Séxa 
yevav, Tl. tev yevav rod byTos, 
Karnyopla: #rot mw. trav Séxa -yert- 
kordtay yevav, Tl. rev Kabdrov 
Adywv, Tpb rey romtKGy (or Témwv) ; 
ef. Waltz, Arist. Org. i. 81, 
SIMPL. in Cat. 4, 8, and DAVID, 
Schol. in Ar. 30, a, 3. The title 
Ta mpd tév témwy was known to 
Andronicus according to Simpl. 
ibid. 95 G Schol. 81, a, 27, and 
to Boéthius, Jn Pred. iv. p. 191 
(who obviously got his knowledge 
from the same source as Simpl., 
i.e. Porphyry). Herminus, circa 
160 A.D., preferred it to the or- 
dinary name. David, however, 
(Sehol. 81, b, 25), D. 59, and 
AN. 57 name a book called Ta 
mp Tav térwy, besides the Kary- 
yopiat, which is D. 141, AN. 132, 
Pr. 25 b; and do not appear to 


think them the same. Andro- 
nicus was probably right (ap. 
SIMPL. wt supra, Schol. 81, a, 27) 
in identifying the title of Ta 
mpd tT. tTérwy with the spurious 
appendix of the so-called ‘ Post- 
predicamenta’; and it may have 
been invented either, as he sup- 
poses, by the writer of that tract, 
or by some later editor who found 
the original name, Karyyopiat, 
too limited for the treatise as 
enlarged by the spurious addi- 
tion. Aristotle himself refers to 
his theory of the Categories (De 
An. i. 1, 5, 402 a, 23, 410 a, 14, 
Anal. Pri. i. 37, cf. the quota- 
tions, infra, p. 189, n. 2, g. 2.) 
as known to his readers, and he 
assumes this in other places 
also, which seems to indicate 
that he had dealt with it in a 
published work. There is a more 
definite reference in Eth. N. ii. 
linit. to Categ. c. 8 (cf. TREN- 
DELENB. fist. Beitr. i. 174). 
That in th. Hud. i. 8, 1217, 
b 27, may possibly refer not to 
the Categ. but to some work of 
Eudemus, and those in Top. ix., 
(Soph. Hl.) 4, 22. 166, b, 14,178, a, 
5, no doubt refer to the passage 
as to categories in Top. i. 9, init., 
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which, however, is itself so brief 
and undeveloped that it presup- 
poses an early and better account. 
Simpl. (Categ. 4 ¢, Schol. 30, b, 
36) and David (Schol. 30, a, 24) 
say that Aristotle had also re- 
ferred to this work in another 
place—not now extant—under 
the title of Karnyopia or Aéka 
Kar. Weare told also that, fol- 
lowing Aristotle’s example, Eu- 
demus, Theophrastus, and Pha- 
nias, wrote not only ‘ Analytica,’ 
and works ‘Tl. épunvelas,’ but 
also Karnyopfa: (AMMON. Schol. 
28, a, 40, and in g. v. Porph. 15m, 
Davin, Schol. 19, a, 34, 30, a, 5, 
ANON. ibid. 32, b, 32, 94, b, 14; 
but Brandis in the Rhein. Mus. i. 
1827, p. 270, rightly denies this as 
to Theophrastus, and doubts it as 
to Eudemus). The references in 
SIMPL. Cat. 106, a, 107, a, sq., 
Schol. 89, a, 37, 90, a, 12 do not 
prove that Strato referred to Ari- 
stotle’s Categories. On the other 
hand, the ancient critics never 
doubted the genuineness of the 
extant book, although they re- 
jected a second recension (v. 
SIMPL. Categ. 4 ¢ Schol. 39, a, 
36; ANON. ibid. 33,b, 30; PHILOP. 
tbid. 39, 4, 19, 142,b, 38; AMMON, 
Cat. 18, 17, and BoETH. In 
Pred. 113, all following Ad- 
rastus, a noted critic circa 100 
A. D.; cf. Hr. Hz. 114), The only 
doubts suggested are by Schol. 
33, a, 28 sq., and these appa- 
rently were not derived from 
Andronicus. The internal cha- 
racteristics of the book, how- 
ever, are in many ways open 
to criticisms, which Spengel 
(Miinchn. Gel. Anz. 1845, 41 sq.), 
Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 232 sq.), 
and Prantl (Gesch. d. Logik, i. 
90, 5, 204 sq. 243) have used to 
combat its genuineness, the latter 
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saying that its compiler might 
be found ‘in any master of a 
peripatetic school of the age 
following Chrysippus’ (p. 207). 
Their critical positions, however, 
are not all tenable. Prantl 
(ibid.) takeS exception to the 
number 10; bub in the Top. i. 
9, the same ten Categories are 
given, and we know from Dexipp. 
(In Categ. 40, Schol. 48, a, 46) 
and Simpl. (ibid. 47, b, 40) that 
Aristotle named these ten in 
other works also. It is true that 
Aristotle generally uses a less 
number ; but that may only mean 
either that he here adduces all 
the ten because his object was 
logical completeness, or that he 
counted more Categories at an 
earlier time than he did later. 
He never assumed, as will be 
shown later, a fixed number of 
them. Again, it is objected that 
the Karny. speaks of Setrepar 
ovoiat; but we find as parallels to 
this not only mpara: obctat (e.g. 
Metaph. vii. 7, 13, 1032, b, 2, 
1038, b, 10), but also rpirat odotat 
(ibid. vii. 2, 1028, b, 20, 1043, 
a, 18, 28). The words of Karny. 
ce. 5, 2, b, 29: eledrws . .. 
ova... TH ef8y Kal Te youn 
Sevrepar ovolar Aéyoyrat, are not 
to be translated ‘the term devr. 
ova.is used for generaand species 
and rightly so,’ since it was not 
commonly so used before Ari- 
stotle, but rather, ‘there is reason 
to treat as a second class of sub- 
stances only genera and species.’ 
Again, when it is remarked in 
Karny. c. 7, 8, a, 31, 39, that, 
strictly speaking, mpés 7: in- 
cludes those things only which 
not merely stand in a definite 
relation to some other thing, but 
have their essence in such a re- 
lation—ofs 7d eciva: rairdy éort 
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the parts 


7@ mpos tl rws éxev—there is no 
need to suspect here any trace 
of Stoic influence, since the 
mpds tl mws Exew ‘appears also 
in AR. Zop. vi. c. 4, 142, a, 29, 
c. 8, 164, b, 4; Phys. vii. 3, 247, 
a, 2, b, 3, and 2th. NV. i. 12, 1101, 
b, 18. It is true, however, that 
all the objections cannot easily 
be set aside. Nevertheless, the 
treatise bears in general a de- 
cisively Aristotelian impress ; itis 
closely related to the Zopics in 
tone and contents, and the ex- 
ternal evidence is heavily in its 
favour.—The best conclusion 
seems to be, not that the whole 
is spurious, but that the seem- 
ingly un-Aristotelian elements are 
to be explained by the assamp- 
tion that the genuine body of 
the work extends to c. 9, 11, b, 
7 only, but that what followed 
has dropped out of the recension 
we possess, and is replaced only 
by the short note, c. 9, 11, b, 
8-14. The so-called ‘Postpree- 
dicamenta’ (c. 10-15) were sus- 
pected as early as Andronicus 
(SIMPL. wt supra, Schol. 81, a, 
27; AmMoN. ibid. 81, b, 37), 
and Brandis has now proved they 
are added by another hand (‘U. 
d. Reihenfolge d. Biicher d. Ar. 
Org.,’ Abh. d. Bert. Akad, Hist. 
phil. Kl. 1833, 267, and Gr.-rdm. 
Phil. ii. b, 406). It is another 
question whether # was compiled 
from Aristotelian fragments, as he 
suggests. The concluding para- 
graph, atc. 9,11, b, 8-14, reads 
exactly as if it came in the place 
of further discussions which the 
editor cut out, justifying himself 
by the remark that there was 
nothing in them which did not 
appear in the earlier part. In 
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and kinds of propositions,’ those on 


the body of the work it is pro- 
bable also that passages have 
been left out and others added 
in this recension; but much of 
the inconsequence of exposition 
and language may as easily be 
due simply to the fact that the 
Categ. were the earliest of the 
logical writings, and were written 
probably many years earlier than 
the Analytics. 

1 This book, I. épunvetas, was 
in ancient times rejected as not 
genuine by Andronicus (so ALEX. 
Anal. pri. 52 a, and Schol. in Ar. 
161 b, 40; Ammon. De Interpr. 
6a, and Schol. 97b,13; BoETH. 
ibid. 97 a, 28; ANON. ibid. 94 a, 
21; PuHiLop. De An. A 13, B 4), 
followed recently by Gumposch 
(Log. Schr. d. Av., Leipz. 1839) 
and Rose (Ar. Ps. 232), Brandis 
(Abh. d. Berl. Akad. 263 sq., cf. 
DAvID, Schol. in Ar. 24 b, 5) 
takes it to be an incomplete 
sketch of the work, to which c. 
14 (rejected as early as Ammonius 
and passed over by Porphyry ; cf. 
Ammon. De Interpr. 201 b; 
Schol. 135 b) has probably been 
added by a later hand. The ex- 
ternal evidence for the work is 
good enough. Not only do all 
three lists agree in naming it (D. 
152, AN. 133, Pr. 2), but we are 
told that Theophrastus referred 
to it in his essay Il. xarapdoews 
kal dmopdoews (DIOG. v.44; ALEX. 
Anal. pri. 124, Schol. 183 b, 1; 
more explicitly, after Alexander, 
BoEru. ibid. 97, a, 38; ANoN. 
Schol. in Ar. 94, b, 13; cf. the 
Schol. ap. Warrz, Ar. Org. i. 40, 
who, on De Interpr. 17, b, 16, 
remarks: mpbs rodré gnaw 6 Ocd- 
gpacros, etc.; cf, AMMOoN. De 
Interpr. 73, a, 122, b). It seems 
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conclusions and scientific method in general,! on the 


also that Eudemus Il. Aétews 
(ALEX. Anal. pri. 6, b, Top. 38, 
Metaph. 63,15; ANON. Schol. in 
Ar. 146, a, 24) may have been 
an imitation of this book (not, 
as Schol. 84, b, 15, wrongly sug- 
gests, of the Categories; cf. the 
quotation from Ammon. in pre- 
ceding note). This last sugges- 
tion, however, is uncertain, and 
the notices as to- Theophrastus 
are not absolutely clear, for the 
texts show that he did not name 
the Il. épunv. at all. Alexander 
thought he saw, from the way in 
which Theophrastus dealt with 
the subject (thema) in his own 
book, reason to infer that he had 
Aristotle in mind; but whether 
he was right in that inference or 
not, we cannot judge. The Schol. 
ap. Waitz has nothing to show 
that the reference there quoted 
from Theophrastus referred to a 
passage in this book, and was not 
rather a general reference to the 
frequently recurring Aristotelian 
law of the excluded middle.— 
On the other hand, it is sin- 
gular that while the Tl. épuny. 
is never cited or referred to 
in any of Aristotle’s books (cf. 
Bonitz, Ind. Ar. 102, a, 27), 
it cites not only the First 
Analytic (c. 10, 19, b, 31: Anal. 
46,51, 6, 36) and the Yopics 
(ce. 11, 20, 6, 26: Yop. ix. 17, 
175, b, 39), but also the I: puxjs 
(c. 1, 16, a, 8), and that for a 
proposition which neither the 
ancient opponents of Andronicus 
nor modern scholars have been 
able to find in it (cf. Bonrrz, 
Ind. Ar. 97, b, 49, whose sug- 
gestion, however, is not satis- 
factory). Itsremarks on Rhetoric 
and Poetry (c. 4, 17, a, 5) have 


no relation to the corresponding 
treatises of Aristotle. It should 
be added that the work accords 
throughout with Aristotle’s line 
of thought, but frequently en- 
larges in a didactic way on the 
most elementary points in a 
fashion which one would suppose 
Aristotle would not have found 
necessary at the date at which 
it must have been written, if by 
him. The question, therefore, is 
not only whether it is by Ari- 
stotle or by another, but whether 
it may not, as Grant suggests 
(Ar. 57), have been written out 
by one of his scholars from oral 
lectures in which the difficulties 
of beginners would naturally be 
kept in view. 

' Syllogisms are dealt with 
by the *Avadurixa mpérepa in two 
books, and scientific method by 
the’Avaa. torepa, also intwo. The 
fact that D. 49 and An. 46 
give nine books to the ’Avaa. 
mpér. (though An. 134 repeats 
the title with two only) points 
probably only to a different divi- 
sion; but it is also possible 
that other tracts are included, 
for the ANON. Schol. in Ar. 
33, b, 32 (cf. Davin, ibid. 30, 
b, 4, PHILOP. ibid. 39, a, 19, 
142, b, 38, and SIMPL. Categ. 40) 
says that Adrastus knew of forty 
books of Analytics, of which only 
the four which are extant were 
counted genuine.—That these 
are genuine is proved beyond 
doubt, both by internal evidence, 
by Aristotle’s own references, 
and by the fact that his earliest 
pupils wrote works modelled on 
them (cf. p. 65, supra, and BRAN- 
pis, Lhein. Mus. NIEBUHR and 
Br. i. 267), Thus we know 
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proof by probability,! and 


of an Analytic by Eudemus 
(ALEX. Top. 70), and we have 
references to book i. of the 
Tipérepa dvad. of Theophrastus 
(ALEX. Anal. pri. 39, b, 51, a, 
131, b, Schol. 158, b, 8, 161, b, 9, 
184, b, 36; Simp. De Ceelo, Schol. 
509, a, 6). Alexander, in his 
commentary, quotes from both on 
numerous points in which they 
developed or improved Aristotle’s 
*Avad. mpér. (cf. Theophr. Fr. 
[ed. Wimmer], p. 177 sq. 229; 
Eudem. Fr. (ed. Spengel], p. 
144 sq.). For the Second Ana- 
lytic the references are less 
copious ; but we know of passages 
of Theophrastus through Alexan- 
der (ANON. Schol. in Ar. 240, b, 
2, and ap. EUSTRAT. ibid. 242, 
a, 17), through THEMIST. ibid. 
199, b, 46, and through PHILOP. 
ibid. 205, a, 46, and through an 
Anon. Schol. ibid. 248, a, 24, of 
a remark of Eudemus, all of 
which seem to refer to the Second 
Analytic. We know as to Theo- 
phrastus, not only from the form 
of the title of the ’Avaa. mpérepa, 
but also from express testimony 
(v. Diog. v.42; GALEN, Hippocr. 
et Pl. ii. 2, vol. v. 2138, and 
ALEX. Qu. Nat. i. 26) that he did 
write a Second Analytic, and it 
is probable that in that, as in 
the text, he followed Aristotle. 
Aristotle himself cites both 
Analytics under that name: Top. 
viii. 11, 18, 162, a, 11, b, 32; 
Soph. El. 2, 165, b, 8; Rhet. i. 
2, 1356, b, 9, 1857, a, 29, b, 24, 
ii. 25, 1403, a, 5, 12; Metaph. vii. 
12 init.; Eth. NM. vi. 3, 1139, b, 
26, 32; also De Interpr. 10, 19, b, 
81; M. Mor. ii. 6, 1201, b, 25; 
Eth. Hud. i. 6, 1217, a, 17, ii. 6, 
1222, b, 38, v. 10, 1227, a, 10; 
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on fallacies and their dis- 


(cf. other references ap. BoNITZ, 
Ind. Arist. 102, a, 30 sq). It is 
therefore the original title, and 
has always remained in common 
use, notwithstanding that Ari- 
stotle cites certain passages of 
the First Analytic with the word 
éy tots mep) avddocyiopod (Anal. 
post. i. 3, 11, 73, a, 14, 77, a, 33), 
or that Alexander (Metaph. 437, 
12, 488, 11, 718, 4) and Pt. 28 
call the Second Analytic dmo- 
dexrixh, or that Galen (De Puls. 
iv. fin., vol. viii. 765; De Libr. 
Propr. vol. xix. 41) chooses to 
substitute, as he says, for the 
common titles, the names I. 
avdAoyicuod and II. dmodeltews ; 
nor have we any right to name 
them on internal grounds (with 
GumposcH, Log. Ar. 115) 1. 
ovdAoyicnod and MeGodied. Bran- 
dis justly remarks (Ue. d. Ar. 
Org. 261 sq.; Gr.-rim. Phil. ii. 
b, 1, 224, 275) that the First 
Analytic is far more carefully 
and evenly worked out than the 
Second (which Aristotle can 
hardly have considered as com- 
plete), and that the two books of 
the First Analytic do not appear 
to have been written together, 
but with an interval. 

1 Aristotle dealt with this 
subject in several books, no 
doubt in connection with his 
rhetorical teaching. We still 
have the Topica in eight books, 
of which, however, the last, and 
perhaps the third and seventh 
also, seem to have been worked 
out long after the others (y, 
BRANDIS, Ue. d. Ar. Org. 255; 
Gr.-rim. Phil. ii, b, 830). The 
genuineness of the work and of 
its name is established by cita- 
tions in Aristotle himself (De 
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Besides these, which are the component parts 


of our Organon, we have also the names of a great 


Interpr.11, 20, b, 26; Anal. pr. 
i. 11, 24, b. 12; ii. 15, 17, 64, a, 
37, 65, b, 16; Rhet. i. 1, 1855, a, 
28, c. 2, 13856, b, 11, 1358, a, 29; 
ii. 22, 1396, b, 4, c. 23, 1398, a, 
28, 1399, a, 6, c. 25, 1402, a, 36, 
c. 26, 1403, a, 32; iii. 18, 1419, a, 
24). For the art of proof by 
probabilities Aristotle uses the 
term ‘ Dialectic’ (Top. init., Rhet. 
init., etc.), and he refers to the 
Topics in a similar way as mpory- 
pareia mw. Thy Siadrextinhy (Anal. 
pri. i. 30, 46, a, 30). It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that by me@odina 
(Rhet. i. 2, 1856, b, 19) he meant 
the Topics, which in the opening 
words announce as their object, 
peOo8or evdpety, etc., and in which 
(i. 12, 105, a, 16; viii. 2 init.) 
the relative passage is to be 
found, rather than, as Heitz 
(p. 81 sq., Br. Hz. 117) sug- 
gests, a lost work; cf. Rosz, 
Ar. Libr. Ord. 120; VAHLEN, 
Wien. Akad. xxxviii. 99 ; BONITZ, 
Ztschr. O0esterr. Gymn. 1866, 
11, 774. It seems, also, that 
in several MSS. the Topics were 
headed with the title Me@odixa, 
so that an idea arose that 
they were distinct works. This 
idea has been attributed to Dionys. 
(Zp. I. ad Amm. 6, p. 729, on 
Fhet. i. 2), but he speaks only of 
dvaduTinh Kad pebodixh mpaypyareia, 
and does not specially include the 
Topies in the latter. But D. 52 
inserts Me@odina in eight books, 
and AN. 49, the like title in- 
cluding seven books, although 
both know the Topics as_ well. 
So Diog. (v. 29) distinguishes ra 
Te Tomine Kal weOodind; and Simpl. 
(Cat. 16 a, Schol. 47, b, 40), after 


Porphyry, appears to regard the 
latter as belonging, and the 
former as not belonging, to the 
‘Hypomnematic’ writings. In 
D. 81 we even find a second 
entry of Me@08tndv a'.—The theory 
of Spengel (Adhd. d. Miinchn. 
Akad. vi. 497) that our text of 
the Topics contains grave lacune 
does not seem to be proved by 
the passages he quotes (het. i. 
2, 1856, b, 10; ii. 25, 1402, a, 
34). As to the former, which 
refers to the Topics only for the 
difference between oavAdoyiopds 
and érarywyh (cf. BRANDIS, ‘Ue. d. 
Rhet. Ar.’ ap. Philolagus, iv. 13), 
it is satisfied by Zup. i. 1, 12. 
As to the second, which does not 
apply to Joy. viii. 10, 161, a, 
9 sq., the words xa@dmep nal év 
Tots romixois, etc., need not be 
taken as referring to a particular 
passage, but may be taken as 
meaning ‘of objections there are 
in Rhetoric, as in Topics, many 
kinds,’ i.e. in oratorical use as 
opposed to disputation, —aremark 
that might well be made even if 
these distinctions were not taken 
in the earlier book. For similar 
uses of damep év tots tomas, 
etc., cf. Bonrrz, Ind. Ar. 101 b, 
44 sq., 52 sq., and VAHLEN, ut 
supra, 140 (where the phrase in 
Rhet. ii. 25 is explained as mean- 
ing ‘Instances are here used in 
the same way as in Topics, and 
those of four kinds,’ etc.). 

! The 1. cogiotinay eAdyxov, 
or (as ALEX. Schol. 296, a, 12, 
21, 29, and Boeth. in his transla- 
tion have it) Bogior. Freyxo. 
Waitz (Ar. Org. ii. 528), followed 
by Bonitz (Ind. Ar. 102, a, 49), 
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number of kindred writings: treatises on Knowledge 
and Opinion,! on Definition,? on Classification by 
Genera and Species,’ on Opposition and Difference,* 
on Particular Kinds of Conceptions,’ on Expression 


in Speech,® on Affirmation 


shows that Aristotle in the De 
Interpr. c. 11, 20, b, 26, and 
Anal. pri. ii. 17, 65, b, 16, refers 
to passages of this work (ic. 
c. 17, 175, b, 39, c. 30, and c. 5, 
167, b, 21), under the name év 
rots Tomxkois; that he reckons 
knowledge of fallacies as part of 
‘Dialectic’ (Soph. El. c. 9 fin, 
ch. 11 fin.; ef. Top. i. 1, 100, b, 
23); and that c. 34 is the epi- 
logue not only for these but for 
the whole science of ‘Topics.’ 
Again, however, Aristotle seems 
(in c. 2, 165 b, 8; cf. Rhet. i. 3, 
1859, b, 11; cf. BRANDIS, G7.- 
vom. Phil. ii. b, 148) to distin- 
guish the two, in a way, however, 
which proves, not that the two 
were not meant to form a whole, 
but that the treatise on fallacies 
was composed later than the 
rest of the Zoyics. The lists of 
D. and An. do not name the 
Zo. 2a, (for that reading in AN. 
125 is, as Rose shows, wrong), 
and yet give the Me@oduea only 
eight books, whereas Pr. 29, 
separates them from the Topics 
(26 b); possibly, however, in 
D. 27, 1. épioriucdy two books, 
and AN. 27, Tl. épistinGv Adyov 
two books, are the same as our 
Bog. éA. 

1 Tl. émorhuns, D. 40; I. ém- 
ornuay, D. 26, AN. 25; I. ddéns, 
An. App. 162. The genuineness 
of the work is doubtful, because 
it is nowhere else referred to. 

2 Tothis subject refer several 


and Negation,’ on Syllog- 


titles in Pr.: z.¢. No. 60, ‘Opiorind, 
four books (cf. D1oa. v. 50, for the 
same title in the list of Theophras- 
tus’ works); 63, on the objects of 
Definition, two books; 63 b, De 
Contradictione Definitionum ; 63, 
De Arte Definiendi ; 64, Tpds robs 
dpicpobs, two books (cf. the same 
from Theophr., Droge. v. 45), 
translated De Tabula Definiendi. 
As to the collections of defini- 
tions and divisions, cf. infra. 

8 TI. el8wv Kal yevav, D. 31; 11. 
eidav, AN. 28, otherwise unknown. 

* As to the opposition of 
concepts there was a book Ml. 
7vav aytixejévwy, doubtless the 
same as II. évayriwy (D. 30, AN. 
32). Simplicius, in his comment- 
ary on the Categ.(v. Ar. Fr. 115~ 
121, p. 1497, sq.; #7, He. 119), 
gives us some further informa- 
tion as to this book and its 
casuistical discussions, Rose (Ar. 
Ps. 130) refers it to the age 
of Theophrastus. Pr, 12 has M1. 
diapopas, four books. 

5 De Relato (1. rod mpds 7), 
six books (Pr. 84). 

° De Significatione, Pr. 78; 
its Greek title is given as ‘ Garam- 
hun,’ i.e. Tpayparicby or -dy, As 
to another related title, m1. 
Aékews, ch. infra. Pr. 54, Partitio 
Conditionum que statuuntur in 
voce et ponuntur, four books, may 
also have been a grammatical 
treatise. 

7 ALEX. Metaph. 286, 23, 680, 
a, 26, cites this simply as ép 
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ns,' and on subjects belonging to the sphere of 


ypics and Eristics.? 


mT, KaTrapdoews; probably, how- 
2r, it should be (like the corre- 
mding, or possibly identical, 
rk of Theophrastus, named by 
og. v. 44) Tl. xarapdoews nal 
opacews. . 
1 Suadroyiocuay a! B'(D. 56, AN. 
); SvaAdroyiorindy ral Spot (D. 57 ; 
1. 55: -K@y Spwy); Svddoyiorpod 
“D. 48). 
* To this category belong in 
> first place the treatises placed 
xt to the Me@od:cd in the lists: 
mpd Tay Tomwy (D. 59, AN. 57); 
rot wpd Tay Tomuay, 7 books 
. 55); Tomudv mpds robs dpovs 
B’ (D. 60, AN. 59, Pr. 62 as 
cee books named Tabula defini- 
num quae adhibentur in 
pica, i.e. pbs Spous romudv) ; 
+ Definiendo Topico (i.e. «On 
finition in Topics,’ Pr. 61); 
iSiwy (D, 32); Il. epwricews 
| awoxpicews (D. 44, AN. 44). 
andis, however, believes (ut 
ora) that these names indicate 
ly particular parts of our 
pica, He takes Ta mpd trav 
twy (elsewhere used for the 
teg.; cf. p. 64, n. 1) to be the 
3st book, which in fact we know 
have been so called by some 
NON. Schol. in Ar. 252, a, 46) ; 
2“Opos t&v rémwy [as Br. reads 
to be books 2-8; Tor. mpbs 
xs Spovs, books 6-7; Il. idiwy, 
ok 5; and Il. épwr. x. -daroxp. 
ok 8, as to which we learn from 
BX. Schol. 292, a, 14, that many 
med it so, and others again, 
th a reference to its first words, 
tatews x. dmoxpicews. These 
zgestions seem to commend 
smselves: except that it is 
sier to suppose as to the seven 


Probably, however, the most 


books of “Opo: mpd rév rérwy that 
the text of D. is wrong. The 
AN. gives instead two titles: 51, 
“Opwv BiBrlov a’; 52, Tomindy ¢’. 
Here it is natural to refer the 
“Opot to book 1, the first half of 
which (c. 1-11) consists in de- 
finitions and their explanation, 
and the seven Yopica to books 
2-8. We conjecture, therefore, in 
view of the fact that both lists 
have the number seven, that in 
D. also the “Opo: was originally 
distinct from the Topica, and that 
his text read: “Opo: mpd ray o- 
mikey a: Torney a’-¢’, D. 65 and 
AN. 62 name also ’Emxeipnudtov 
a p' (PT. 55, 39, B, 83,1, B); D. 
33; AN. 33, ‘Yrouvjuara émxeipn- 
pared, 3B; D. 70, AN. 65, Gres 
émxeipnuatixal xe’; cf. alsoTHEON, 
Progymn. p. 165 W. (het. ed. 
Sp. IT, 69), who ascribes to Ari- 
stotle and Theophrastus woAAd 
BiBrla Oécewy emvypapdueva, de- 
scribed by ALEX. Top. 16, Schol. 
254, b, 10, as containing Thy eis Ta 
évrixetueva Bb: evidkwv emyxeipnow. 
(IIpbs Oow émixepeiy means ‘to 
develop the prv and con of a 
given proposition,’ v. Ind. Ar. 
282, b, 57, 283, a, 6: Oéces 
émxeipnuarial are therefore 
themes for dialectic development 
or dialectical exercises with an 
introduction to the way of work- 
ing them out.)—The’Emyeiphuara 
are no doubt identical with the 


Aoyida émixeip, the second book 


of which is quoted by PHILOP, 
Schol. 227, a, 46, and the ‘Yrouvhu. 
émxetp. with that which is cited 
simply as ‘Yrouvhwara by DEXIPP. 
Cat. 40, Schol. 48, a, 4, and SIMPL. 
Schol, 47, b, 39 following Por- 
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ancient of these tracts were in reality productions of 
the Peripatetic school at dates subsequent to Aristotle’s 
death. 

Next to the Topics in order of subjects come the 
Rhetorical Works.! Some of these were written 
before the Topics in order of time; others only after- 
wards and at a long interval. Of the many books 
of Aristotelian or alleged Aristotelian origin which 
dealt with the theory of skilled speaking,’ or treated 


phyry. PT. gives three entries of 
‘amusmata’ or ‘ifumsmata’(= 
trouvhuara), t.e.No. 69, 2 books; 
82, 16 books; and 82, b, 1 book. 
The references in ATHEN. iv. 173, 
and xiv. 654 to ‘Ap. } @edgpacros 
év tots drouvhuact are not to a 
defined book so named, but are 
vague and not to be identi- 
fied. What relation the Mpordcers 
named in Pr. (No. 79=33([? 23] 
books, and No. 80=31 [?7] 
books) bear to the @éceis ey. 
we cannot say, but we also find 
two entries in D. (46 and 47), 
andone in AN. (38) of Hpordoeis a’, 
The “Emyxeipnuarirol Adyo., cited 
by Aristotle in the opening of 
c. 2. TI. pynu. is not a separate 
work (cf. THEM. 97, a, p. 241), but 
the first chapter of the work 
itself (449, b, 13 sq., 450, a, 
80 sq., 450, b, 11 sq.; cf. Bontrz, 
Ind. Ar. 99, a, 38). Under the 
head of Topics fall also the ’Ey- 
ordoets, D. 35, AN. 36, Pr. 55, b; 
the Mpordoes éptorinal 3’, D. 47, 
An. 44; Adoeis éprorinat 8’, D. 28,. 
AN. 29; and Atatpécets copiotixal, 
x, D. 29, AN, 31.—As to the 
*Epiotinol Adyo., cf. p. 68,n. 1 fin. 
A tract Nap& thy Adi, named by 
SimpL. Schol. 47, b, 40, was 
doubted, as he says, even by the 


ancients (cf. Av. Fr. 113, p. 1496 ; 
Rosz, Av. Ps. 128; Fr. Hz. 116). 
It dealt probably (cf. Soph. El. 4) 
with the fallacies rapa thy Aétw. 
AN. 196 names among the Pseud- 
epigrapha a work Tlepi weOd5ou. 

1 Cf Rhet. i, 1 init. c. 2, 
1356, a, 25; Soph. H. 34, 184, a, 8. 

2 Besides the two extant 
works, this class includes pri- 
marily the Theodectean Rhetoric: 
i.e. D. 82 and AN, 74, Téxvns ris 
Geodéxrov cuvaywyh [? elcaywyh] 
in one or three books, The ex- 
tant Rhetoric alludes (iii. 9 fin.) 
to an enumeration éy rots @codex- 
retots, which must mean a work of 
Aristotle, and proves, even if 
het. iii. be spurious, the exis- 
tence of this book in early times. 
The compiler of the Rhet. ad 
Alex. 1. 1421, b, 1 makes Aristo- 
tle speak of rats im euod réxvas 
Ocodenry ypapetoais; and this re- 
ference also must be at least 
anterior to Andronicus. The 
words leave it doubtful whether 
the writer meant a Rhetoric de- 
dicated to Theodectes, or one 
written by Aristotle but published 
by Theodectes in his own name, 
Later classical writers several 
times attribute to the name 
‘Rhetoric of Theodectes’ the 
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of the history of rhetoric,! or set out rhetorical 


atter meaning, in itself most im- 
probable (cf. Ocodexrixal réxvat, 
ANON. in Ar, Fr. 125, p. 1499, 
Fr, Hz, 125; QUINTILIAN, ii. 
15, 10, gives this explana- 
tion with an ‘ut ereditum est’: 
VALER. Max. viii. 14, 3 gives it 
more distinctly); or else they 
name Theodectes directly as the 
author (Cre. Orat. 51, 172, 57, 
194 ; QUINTIL. iv. 2, 63 : and later 
writers ap. RosE, Ar. Ps. 141, 
Ar. Fr. 123 ; Fr. Hz.124 sq.; com- 
pare the similar treatment of 
the title Nicomachean Ethics by 
Cicero and others, de quo p. 97 
inf.; or else they ascribe to Ari- 
stotle and Theodectes the opin- 
ions they find in this book 
(Dionys. Comp. Verb. 2, p. 8, De 
Vi Demos. 48, p. 1101; QUINTIL. 
i. 4. 18; Av. Fr. 126). If it is 
genuine, which the /’r. at least. 
give no reason to doubt, we 
should consider it certainly not 
as a work written by Theodectes 
and published by Aristotle after 
his death, but as a work of Ari- 
stotle dedicated to Theodectes, in 
which view, since that orator did 
not survive the date of Alex- 
ander’s Eastern expedition, and 
had become known to Alexander 
through Aristotle (PLUT. Alea. 
17 fin.), it would have been com- 
posed during the years of Ari- 
stotle’s residence in Macedonia. 
The name Téxvat (in the Rhet. ad 
Alex.; cf. Rosz, Ar. Ps. 139) 
seems to indicate that it had 
more than one book, though the 
plural @codéxreta (Rhet. iii. 9) 
would not necessarily do so. For 
further details v. Ros, Ar. Ps. 
-135 sq., and HriTz, 85 sq.— 
As to the remaining titles in our 
lists which relate to Rhetoric, 


the Téxvn[s] a’ of D. 79, AN. 73 
probably meant the extant Piet. 
ad Alex. In D. 80 the MSS. 
vary between &AAn Téxvy and 
BAAN tTexvav cuvaywyn. If the 
former is right it would mean a 
second recension of our Rhetoric: 
if the latter, a recension of the 
Texvay cuvaywyh: in neither case 
would it imply separate works.— 
Of the special tracts, the TpdAdos 
has been mentioned p. 58, n. 1, 
supra: probably AN. App. 153, 
II. pyropirjjs is merely a duplicate 
of it. In the title, TI. Adtews a’ B’ 
(D. 87, AN. 79, IL. A€é. kadapas : cf. 
on a similar book by Eudemus, 
p. 698, n. 3) Brandis in the 
Gr.-rom, Phil. ii. b, 1.79 detects 
book 3 of our Rhetoric, whose 
first twelve chapters deal with 
that subject. This is the more 
probable that D. 78 gives the 
Rhetoric only two books, al- 
though AN. 72 has three books. 
The others, ie. D. 85, AN. 77, 
TI. meye@ous a! (de quo cf. Rhet. i. 
3, 1359, a, 16, ii. 18 sq. 1391, b, 
31, 1393, a, 5); D, 88, AN. 80, 
TI. ovpBovalas [-Hs] a’ (v. Ar. Pr. 
136, p. 1501, Av. Ps. 148, ¥'7. Hz. 
126): AN. App. 177, Tl. phropos 
}) modutixod : AN, App. 178, Téxvn 
éykwptaotiK}, were doubtless all 
spurious, as was also the Mynyo- 
vuny (D. 117, AN. 109) which 
would be dealt with as an aid to 
Rhetoric. PT. 68, MapayyéAuara 
seems to be the same as the 
Tlapayy. fpnropicis attributed to 
Theophrastus by Dioe. v. 47, but 
was in any case not by Aristotle. 

' An exposition of all the 
rhetorical theories (réxvat) down 
to Aristotle’s own time was given 
in the Texvav ouvaywyh (D. 77, 
as two books: An. 71, and Pr, 
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examples,! we have only one preserved to us,? in which, 
however, we possess without doubt the most mature state- 
ment of his rhetorical doctrine. The Rhetoric addressed to 
Alexander is now universally admitted to be spurious.? 


24, as one book), D. 89, Suvayw- 
yiis a’ B’, and D. 80,”AAAn Texvav 

* cuvaywyh (if that is the right 
reading) seem to be duplicates 
only. We hear of it in Cic. De 
Invent. ii. 2, 6, De Orat. ii. 38, 
160, Brut, 12, 48, ete.: v. Ay, Fr. 
180-135, p. 1500; Av. Ps. 145; 
Fy, Hz. 122. The same work or 
an abstract of it seems to be 
meant by Demetr. Magn. (ap. 
D104. ii. 104) by the title "Eq:ropy 
pnt dpor. 

1 “EvOuuhwara pyropixna a’, D, 
84, AN. 76; and ’Evéuynudrov 
diaipévers a (D. 84; AN. 88, mis- 
written ’Ev@. kal aipécewv). To 
the same class belonged AN. 127, 
TIpoomulwy a’; but 1, TMapomiar, as 
in D. 138. With these should be 
reckoned the Xpeta:—a collection 
of striking remarks, like Plu- 
tarch’s Apophthegms, quoted by 
Sros. Floril. 5, 83,7, 30, 31, 29,70, 
90, 43, 140, 57, 12, 93, 38, 116, 47, 
118, 29. But as a saying of Zeno 
the Stoic is quoted from it (57, 
12), and as we can hardly credit 
Aristotle with such a collection 
of anecdotes, it must either be a 
forgery or else the work of a 
later writer of the same name, 
like the grammarian mentioned 
ap. DIoG. v. 35. Rose believes 
(Ar. Ps. 611) that ’Apirroréaous 
is a misreading for “Aplorwvos. 
The same book seems to be what 
is meant in Stob. (38, 37, 45, 21) 
by the citation: é« tay Kowar 
*ApirroréAous SiarpiBav. See its 
Fr, ap. Rost, Ar. Ps. 611, and 
Fr, Hz, 335,--The two orations, 


"Eyrausoyv Adyou and ’Eyrduioy 
mAovrov, are counted as pseudepi- 
grapha in AN. 190, 194. The 
various proverbs and apoph- 
thegms quoted from Aristotle 
(Rose, Av. Ps. 606 sq.; Wr. Hz. 
337 sq.) are collected from dif- 
ferent sources, 

2 Te. the three books of the 
Rhetoric. The date of its com- 
position must be the last resi- 
dence of Aristotle at Athens; 
cf. BRANDIS in ‘ Ar, Rhet.’ Philol. 
iv. 8. That it has suffered inter- 
polations and transpositions (e.g. 
in book ii. c. 18-26 ought to pre- 
cede c. 1-17) was proved by 
SPENGEL, ADA. d. Miinchn. Ahad. 
vi. 483, followed by VAHLEN, 
‘Z. Krit. Ar. Schr.’ Wien. Ahad. 
xxviii. 92,121. The genuineness 
of book iii. has been questioned 
by SAUPPE, Dionys. u. Ar., Gott. 
1863, p. 32; Rosm, Ar. Ps. 137 
n.; HITZ, p. 85, 89; SCHAAR- 
SCHMIDT, Sammi. Plat. Schr.108, 
whose view has been followed in 
ZELLER, Plato, p. 55. 

8’ This work was known to 
the author of our earliest list 
(v. D. 79, but its authenticity 


is not to be thought of, 
SPENGEL (uvay. texv. 182, 
AwaximM, Avs Rhet. Proleg. 


ix. sq., cf. 99 sq.) attributes 
it, excepting the first and last 
chapters, to Aristotle’s contem- 
porary Anaximenesof Lampsacus, 
This suggestion, however, is very 
questionable; cf. Ros, Ar. Lib. 
Ord. 100; Kamps, in the Philol, 
ix, 106 sq, 279 sq. For, apart 
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Of the writings devoted to the development of his 
philosophic system, the first place is given to collections 
of Definitions! and Divisions *—regarded as aids to 


from the arbitrariness of the 
separation of the part attributed 
to Anaximenes from the rest, the 
influence of the school of Ari- 
stotle betrays itself throughout, 
not only in the persistence of a 
method of didactic definitions 
and divisions, but also in the 
tenor of particular passages. Cf., 
eg. c& 2 init. (with Rhet. 1. 3); 
c. 8, 1424, a, 12-19 (Polit. vi. 4, 
1318, b, 27-38); ¢. 5, 1427, a, 30 
(Eth. N. v. 10, 1135, b, 11 sqq., 
Phet.i. 13, 1374, b, 6); ¢. 8, 1428, 
a, 19 sqq. (het. ii. 25, 1402, b, 
12 sqq.); ¢. 8, 1428, a, 25 (Anal. 
pr. il. 27 init.); ©. 9 init. (Rhet. 
i, 2, 1357, b, 28); c. 12 init. (Rhet. 
ii, 21, 1394, a, 22); and the dis- 
tinction of év@dunua and youn in 
c. 11 sq., though differently put, 
is of Aristotelian origin (cf. Rhet. 
ii, 21, 1394, a, 26); c. 17 (het. i. 
15, 1876, b,-31 sq.); c. 28 init. 
29 init. (Rhet. iii. 9, 1410, a, 23), 

1D, 64, Aw. 61, ‘Opiopol, 13 
books: Pr. 59: “Opo., 16 books, 
was certainly a later work of the 
School, analogous to the Platonic 
Definitiones. As to the other 
title, AN. 51,°Opwy BiBAloy a’, cf. 
p. 71, n. 2, supra. 

2 Besides the ‘ Platonic Divi- 
sions’ mentioned ‘p. 63, n. 2, the 
lists name the following of this 
class: D, 42, Araipéoers 1(’ (AN. 
41, 11, Siaipécewy]; D. 43, AN. 42, 
Atoperiuxav a’ [Rose leg. -xdy, as 
in the duplicate title D. 62]; Pr. 
52 gives the Avapéces (which 
might extend to any length ac- 
cording to the subjects chosen), 
26 books. Whether the work was 
different from or identical (as 


seems more probable) with the 
Platonic A:apéceis, it cannot be 
genuine. The quotation in ALEX. 
Top. 126, Schol. 274, a, 42, from 
Aristotle, év rij tév dyab@y Sia- 
péoer (Ar. Fr, 110, p. 1496; Fr. 
Hz,119), is satisfied by MW. Mfor.i. 
2, 1183, b, 20 sq., cf. Bth. W. i. 12, 
1101, b, 11, but may have found 
its way from that source into the 
Ataipécets also.-— Aristotle himself 
names an ’ExAoy} rév évaytiwy, in 
Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, a, 1, where, 
after the remark that all oppo- 
sitions finally go back to that 
of the & or dy and its oppo- 
site, he adds: te@ewphodw 3’ piv 
Tatra éy TH ekdAoyh Tay évaytiwy : 
in the parallel passage, xi. 3, 
1061. a, 15, it is only grrwoay yap 
aira: reBewpnucvar: cf. 1004, b, 
33, mdvra 5& Kal TaAAG avarydueva 
galvera: cis Td bv Kal 7d AROS" 
ciAhpow yap h avaywy) juiv. To 
the same refers also x. 8, 1054, a, 
29: gor: B€ rod peév évds, bomep 
nal év TH Sicipéce tav evaytioy 
dieypdapev, 7d TavTd Kal Spuo.ov 
ral ioov, etc.; and the radrby and 
Suorov were themselves given in 
Metaph. iv. 2, 1003, b, 35, as 
examples of the etin tod évds 
treated of in the ’ExAoy) +, &v.: 
cf, also x. c. 4 ad jin. But in 
Met. xii, 7, 1072, b, 2 the words 
h Sialpeots SyAot refer, not to a 
treatise, but to the division of 
two kinds of of évexa given just 
before. Whether the reference 
to the ’ExAoy) 7. év. indicates a 
separate treatise or a section of 
the work ‘On the Good,’ even 
Alexander did not know (cf. p. 
61, n. 1); but since the subject 
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correct appreciation of the subject—but none of these 


appear to have been genuine. 


Most important, there- 


fore, is the treatise On the First Philosophy !|—a torso 
which is now arbitrarily bound up? with a number of 
other fragments, some genuine, some spurious, to form 


our Metaphysics. 


on which Aristotle cites the 
"ExAoyh seems to have been dealt 
with in the second book T. 
Tayadov, it is probable that 
Aristotle had only that book in 
view. 

1 This is the name by which 
the work was originally cited ; 
v. De Motu Anim. 6, 700, b, 8. 
That Aristotle himself so named 
it, is probable from Metaph. vi. 1, 
1026, a, 15, 24, 30, xi. 4, 1061, b, 
19; Phys. i. 9, 192. a, 35, ii. 2 
Jjin.; De Celo, i. 8,277, b, 10; Gen. 
ét Corr. i, 3, 318, a, 6; De An. i. 
1, 403, b, 16; for mpérn pirocopia 
we also: find @:Aocopia alone 
(Metaph. xi. 8, 4, 1061, b, 5, 25), 
Beoroyixh (Metaph. vi. 1, 1026, a, 
19, xi. 7, 1064, b, 3), 4 wept ra 
cia pirocopla (Part. An. i. 5, 
645, a, 4), copla (Metaph.i. 1, 2), 
and pébodos wep ris apxas Ths 
mparns (Phys. viii. 1, 251, a, 7), 
as Aristotle’s expression for the 
subject of the book; and accord- 
ingly the book itself is also 
spoken of as copia, pirocodla, 
Oeoroyla (ASCLEP. Schol. in Ar. 
519, b, 19, 31). Cf. Bonrrz, v. 5, 
Arist. Metaph. ii. 3 sq. 

2 We first find the name 
pera 1a vod in Nicolaus of 
Damascus, who (acc. to the 
Schol. to THEOPH. Metaph. p. 
323, Brand.) wrote a Oewpia tay 
"Ap. meta Ta vod: afterwards 
in Puut. Alea. 7, and since then 
constantly. As this Nicolaus was 


Probably, however, the genuine 


a younger contemporary of An- 
dronicus, the title (which never 
appears before, and is permanent 
after that date) may safely be 
referred to Andronicus himself, 
whose collection of Aristotle’s 
writings alone explains it; for it 
means, not as SIMPL. Phys. 1, 
and the Neoplatonist HERENNIUS 
(ap. BoniTz, Ar. Metaph. ii. 5) 
supposed, the Supernatural, but 
that which in the order of doc- 
trinal development, and of the 
works as collected, followed after 
the books on the Natural Sciences 
(cf. ALEX. Metaph. 127, 21; As- 
CLEP. Schol. 519, b, 19). It is 
named in the lists by AN. 11], 
AN. App. 154, and Pr. 49. The 
latter has the usual Greek reckon- 
ing of thirteen books; the former 
has at 111 «’, at 154 ; which 
leaves it uncertain whether the 
editions referred to were incom- 
plete, the one having only A-K, 
and the other A-I, or whether 
K and I are corruptions of N, 
40, BN; 

§ The question of the arrange- 
ment of our Metaphysics has 
been so far established by Bran- 
dis in ‘Ar, Met.’, 4dh. d. Bert. 
Ahad. 1834, Hist. Phil. Kl. p. 
63-87, G@r.-rém. Phil. ii. b. 1, 
541 sq., and by Bonitz (Ar. Met. 
ii, 3-35), that it is sufficient to 
refer the reader for earlier 
theories to the comprehensive 
account given by Bonitz at p. 30. 
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portions were brought into this connection immediately 


The main body of the work, 
begun but not finished by Ari- 
stotle, is made up of books i., iii. 
(B), iv., vi-ix. In these, after 
the critical and historical intro- 
duction in book i., one and the 
same inquiry, that as to Being as 
such, is methodically carried on, 
although it is neither brought to 
a conclusion, nor in parts sub- 
mitted to final revision. Book x. 
seems to have been intended for 
a somewhat further advanced 
section of the same inquiry (cf. 
x. 2 init. with iii. 4, 1001, a, 
4sq., and x. 2, 1053, b, 16 with 
vii. 18), but as itis not brought 
by Aristotle into any express 
connection with book ix., it has 
almost the appearance of a 
separate treatise. Between these 
connected books there is in- 
serted, in book v., an inquiry 
into the different meanings of 
thirty philosophical conceptions 
and terms, which stands in no 
connection with either the pre- 
ceding or the following book. 
The Aristotelian authorship of this 
section is beyond doubt. Ari- 
stotle himself quotes it (in 
Metaph, vii. 1 init., x. 1; cf. 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 10, 336, b, 29, 
Phys. i. 8, 191, b 29), with the 
words év rots wep) rod mocax@s or 
T. TOU woo. AéyeTat Exacrov, The 
view of Susemihl (Genet. Hntw. 
ad. Plat. Phil. ii. 536) that these 
citations are not satisfied by our 
book v., and that it is an un- 
Aristotelian tract which hastaken 
the place of a genuine book with 
similar contents, is as decisively 
disproved as that of Rose (Ar. 
Libr. Ord. 154) that the book is 
entirely unworthy of Aristotle. 
The book is alluded to in other 


passages of the Metaph. (e.g. x. 4, 
10565, a, 23, with which cf. v. 10, 
1018, a, 25, and x. 6, 1054, b. 34, 
cf. v. 15, 1021, a. 25); and a dis- 
cussion reserved in v. 7 ad jin. 
for another place is to be found 
in ix. c. 7. The tract Il. rob 
mwocaxas, however, cannot have 
originally formed part of the 
work ‘On the First Philosophy.’ 
It must have been written much 
earlier—as is shown by the cita- 
tions in the Phys. and in tbe 
Gen. et Corr.—and as an aid to 
the exact use and understanding 
of philosophic terms; and as 
such it appears in D. 36, and in 
AN. 37 with the special addition 
Tl. 7. moo. Aéy. } Tay Kara mpdo- 
Geary, Nevertheless, Ar. Met. 
vi. 2 init., alludes unmistakably 
tov.7,1017, a, 7, 22:sq., 31, in the 
words: @AA’ érel 7d dy Gmrdds 
Aeyduevoy A€yerat moAAaxas, dv 
ev wey Hv 7d Kard cuuBeBnkds, etc., 
in a way which indicates, by the 
word jy, that the discussion had 
already come under the reader’s 
notice. It appears, therefore, 
that Aristotle actually intended 
to incorporate our book v. or the 
contents of it in this part of his 
work, but never was able to finish 
the literary connection. As to 
book xi., the second half (c. 8, 
1065, a, 26 sq.), is a compilation 
from the Physics, obviously not 
genuine. The first half exactly 
corresponds in content with 
books iii., iv, and vi.; and is 
therefore either an early sketch 
of the argument afterwards ex- 
panded in them, or else, as Rose 
(Ar. Libr. Ord. 156) supposes, a 
later abstract of them. A point 
in favour of the latter view is 
the objectionable recurrence, 
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seven times, of the particle yé 
phy, which is otherwise unknown 
in Aristotle’s writing (EUCKEN, 
De Ar. Dic. Rat. i. 10; Ind. 
Ar. 147, a, 44 sq.) In view, 
however, of the arguments from 
the contents of the book them- 
selves adduced in support of the 
other view by Bonitz (Ar. Met. 
ii. 15, 451), this peculiarity is not 
decisive, especially as the general 
style of the book has Aristotle’s 
characteristics, and as similar 
phenomena as to particles are 
found elsewhere. [Thus ré . . ré 
occurs in Aristotle almost exclu- 
sively in the Hthics and Politics 
(EUCKEN, 16); 5¢ ye almost ex- 
clusively in the Physics (ibid. 33), 
in which also péyrot, xalror, and 
tolyvy are much commoner than 
in the other works (ibid. 35, 51): 
&pa recurs oftener in the later 
books of the Metaph. than in the 
earlier (ibid. 50): and among 
the ten books of the JZthics, 
there are many variants as be- 
tween the three last and the sec- 
tions i—iv. or v.—vii., which again 
vary from one another in diction 
(ibid. 75 sq.). , In this first half 
of book xi. five of the seven cases 
of yé why occurinc. 2. Besides, 
vé is so often inserted by the 
copyists that it isalways possible 
some early scribe is partly re- 
sponsible.] Book xii. appears as 
an independent treatise, which 
refers to none of the preceding 
books, but seems to allude to the 
Phys. viii. 10 (esp. 267, b, 17 sq.) 
in c. 7, 1073, a, 5, and in c. 8, 
1073, a, 32, to Phys. viii. 8 sq., 
and also to the De Calo ii. 3 sq. 
It is remarkable that while c. 
6-10 develop in some detail the 
views of Aristotle as to the God- 
head and other eternal Essences, 
c. 1-6 on the contrary give us 
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the doctrine of changeable sub- 
stances and their causes only in 
narrow compass, and in a style 
condensed often to the point of 
obscurity. This, with the fact 
that in these chapters the for- 
mula werd radra [sc. Aexréoy] bre 
occurs twice (i.e. 3 init., and 1070, 
a. 4) indicates that it was not a 
book published by Aristotle, but 
a set of notes intended as a basis 
for lectures, in which many 
points were only hinted at in the 
the briefest way, with the know- 
ledge that they would be made 
plain by oral development. The 
main theme of the lectures con- 
sisted of the points which in the 
second half of book xi, are 
treated with special care; while 
the more general metaphysical 
inquiries which were to serve as 
an introduction or basis for them 
were only lightly sketched. The 
matter the lectures dealt with 
was no doubt intended to be 
included in the work on the 
First Philosophy; and c. 6-10 
are, as far as matter is con- 
cerned, exactly fitted to be the 
conclusion of it. C. 1-5, on the 
other hand, include nothing 
which is not contained in the 
earlier books. The polemic of 
Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 160) against 
this book—which, as will be seen 
in the next note, is specially well 
fortified with external evidence 
—has no value as against its 
Aristotelian authorship, but only 
as to its connection with our 
Metaph. The relation of the 
remaining two books to the rest 
is not clear; but there is no 
reason to hold with Rose (p. 157) 
that only xiv. is genuine. Ari- 
stotle must have originally meant 
to include them in the same 
book, for xiii. 2, 1076, a, 39, refers 
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after Aristotle’s death.! 
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Of the other writings men- 


tioned which would have stood in close relation with 


to iii. 2, 998, a, 7 sq., xiii. 2, 1076, 
b, 39, to iii, 2, 997, b, 12 sq., 
xiii. 10, 1086, b,.14 to iii. 6. 
1003, a, 6 sq., and in viii. i. 1062, 
a, 22 he contemplates a treat- 
ment of Mathematics and the 
Ideas, which, as appears by xiii. 
init., was intended to serve as an 
introduction to Theology (cf. 
BRANDIS, 542, 413 a). On the 
other hand, in xiv. 1, the obvious 
reference to x. 1 is not noticed, 
and vii. and viii. are not referred 
to at all in xiii, and xiv. (BoNITz, 
p. 26). It is inconceivable that 
Aristotle would have repeated a 
considerable section almost word 
for word, as is the case with the 
present text of i. 6,9, and xiii. 
4, 5. But book i, as a whole, 
must, as well as book iii., which 
cites it (iii. 2, 996, b, 8, cf. i. 2, 
982, a, 16, b, 4, and 997, b, 3, 
cf. i. 6 sq.) be older than book 
xiii. It seems to me, therefore, 
the most probable conjecture 
that the argument in i. 9, which 
is apparently more mature than 
that in book xiii., was inserted 
on a second revision of book i., 
after Aristotle had decided to 
exclude books xiii. and xiv. from 
the scope of his main work on 
Metaphysics. Book ii. (a), a 
collection of three small essays, 
written asan introduction to Phy- 
sics rather than to Metaphysics 
(v. c. 8 Schol.), is certainly not by 
Aristotle. The majority of the 
ancient commentators (of wAcfous) 
attributed it to a nephew of 
Enudemus, Pasicles of Rhodes 
(Schol. ap. 47. Opp. 993, a, 29 ; 
Schol. in Ar. 589, a. 41; the so- 
called Philoponus ([BEKKER’s 


Anon. Urbin.] in the Introd. to 
4, where the name is Pasicrates ; 
and Asclep. Schol. 520 a, 6, ex- 
cept that he has erroneously 
transferred the story from a to 
A). That it was inserted after 
the other books were collected is 
clear, not only from its designa- 
tion, but from the way in which 
it breaks the connection of the 
closely consecutive books A and 
B, for which reason many of the 
ancients wished to make it a 
preface to the Physics, or at least 
to book i. of the Metaph. (Schol. 
589, b, 1 sq.) SYRIAN (ap. 
ScHOL, 849, a, 3) mentions that 
some critics proposed to reject A. 
These, like Asclepius, probably 
confused it with a: if not, Syrian 
was right in thinking their sug- 
gestion laughable. 

' This seems probable (cf. 
ZELLER, Abh. d. -Berl. Akad. 
1877, Hist. Phil. Kl. 145) because 
of the circumstance that most of 
the genuine books of our Meta- 
physies were in use at the date 
of the oldest peripatetic books or 
fragments which we possess, and 
that they seem to have been 
gathered together in the same 
series of books with the rest at a 
very early date. Book i, as 
above stated, was not only the 
model for Theophrastus in book 
i. of his History of Physics, but 
has also left clear traces in what 
we know of Eudemus, and is the 
source of the point of view taken 
by the author of the treatise on 
Melissus, &c. Books iii. (B) and 
iv, are referred to by Eudemus, 
the fourth by Theophrastus also ; 
book vi. by Theophrastus ; book 
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the Metaphysics, only a few can be considered to be 


vii. by Eudemus; book ix. by 
Theophrastus ; book xii. by Theo- 
phrastus, Eudemus, the writer of 
the Magna Moralia, and the 
writer of the Tl. (wv xwicews ; 
book xiii. by Eudemus; book xiv. 
apparently by Theophrastus ; and 
the fifth, the tract MI. rod 
.Tocaxas Aeyduevov, by Strato; cf. 
the following: (1) Metaph. 1, 
981, a, 12 sq., EUDEM. fF. 2, 
Speng.; (2) i. 3, 983, b, 20, 
THEOPHR. Fr. 40; (3) thid. 1. 
30, Eup. #7. 117; (4) i. 5, 986, 
b, 18; De Melisso, Xenoph. 
etc., see vol. i. 468, 484; (5) ibid. 
1. 21 sq., THEOPHR. 7’. 45; (6) 
thid. 1. 27, THEOPHR. Fr. 43, 
44, Eup. Fr. 11, 8. 21, 7; (7) i, 6, 
THEOPHR. #7. 48; (8) i. 6, 987, 
b, 32, Eup. #7. 11,8. 22, 7, Sp.; 
(9) i. 8, 989, a, 30, THEOPHR. 
Fr. 46; (10) iii. 2, 996, b, 26, iv. 
38, 1005, a, 19, Eup. Fr. 4; (11) 
iii. 38, 999, a, 6, Hth. Hud. i. 8, 
1218, a, 1; (12) iv. 2, 1009, b, 12, 
21, THEOPHR. Fr. 42; (13) iv. 
6, 101], a, 12, c. 7, 1012, a, 20, 
THEOPHR. Fr. 12, 26; (14) v.11, 
Strato apud SIMPL. Categ. Schol. 
in Arist. 90, a, 12-46 ; (15) vi. 1, 
1026, a, 13-16, THEOPHR. F?. 12, 
1; (16) vii..1, 1028, a, 10, 20, 
Eup. Fr. 5; (17) ix. 9, 1051, b, 
24, THEOPHR. Fr. 12, 25; (18) 
=i. 7 init., ef. c. 8, 1073, a, 22, 
De Motu An. 6, 700, b, 7; (19) 
xii. 7, 1072, a, 20, THEOPHR. Jr, 
12, 5; (20) xii. 7, 1072, b, 24, c. 
9, 1074, b, 21, 33, Eth. Hud. vii. 
12, 1245, b, 16, M. Mor. ii. 15, 
1213, a, 1; (21) xii. 10, 1075, b, 
34, THEOPHR. Fr. 12, 2; (22) 
xiii. 1, 1076, a, 28, Eth. Hud. i. 8, 
1217, b, 22; (28) xiv. 3, 1090, 
b, 13, THEOPHR. Fr. 12,2. Since, 
therefore, the parts of our 


Metaph., like book xii. which 
did not in fact belong to the 
main treatise, are in use as com- 
monly and at as early a date as 
those parts which did, it must be 
conjectured that the whole was 
put together in the period imme- 
diately following  Aristotle’s 
death. This theory receives re- 
markable confirmation from the 
fact that already in the Il. (gwv 
Kwhoews (c. 6, 700, b. 8), which 
belongs undoubtedly to the third 
century B.c., book xii. itself is 
quoted by the title reserved by 
Aristotle for his main treatise on 
Metaph.: ie. év rots wep) ris 
mpérns pirocopius (cf. BONITZ, 
Ind, Ar. 100, a, 47 sq.; the sus- 
picion thrown on the passage by 
KRISCHE, Forsch. 267, 3, and 
Heitz, V. 8. 182, is groundless). 
We may assume, then, with some 
probability that immediately after 
Aristotle’s death the finished 
sections of the work on First 
Philosophy (é.e. books i, iii., iv., 
vi—x.) were bound up with the 
other sketches and notes of a 
like character left by him (ie. 
xi. first part, xii., xiii, and xiv.), 
and that at the same time book v. 
was inserted between iv. and vi. . 
but that book a, and the second 
half of xi., were first attached by 
Andronicus to this work, with 
which they were not connected 
either hy origin or contents. 
Naturally, we cannot with cer- 
tainty affirm by whom the first 
redaction was undertaken. But 
the statement of ALrEx, ap. 
Metaph. 760, b, 11 sq.), that it 
was Eudemus, deserves all con- 
sideration; while the different 
story told by AscLup, (Sehol. in 
Ar. 519, b, 38 sq.) is open to the 
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genuine, and these must have belonged to Aristotle’s 
earlier period.! ‘ 

The works on Natural Philosophy form the largest 
bulk of all Aristotle’s productions. We have first a 
series of important investigations which Aristotle him- 
self connected together. They deal with the general 
basis and conditions of the material universe, of the 
earth and the heavenly bodies, of the elements with 
their properties and relations, and of meteorological 


phenomena. 


gravest doubts. 
155 sqq. 

1 Besides the Books on Philo- 
sophy (p. 55, n. 5, and 57), on the 
Good, and on the Ideas (p. 61, n. 
1, 62, n. 1), the Mepi etxis was 
probably genuine (v. p. 58, n. 1, 
fin.). The three books Tl. réxns 
(AN. App. 152) and the Mayinds 
were not. The latter is named by 
Diog. (i. 1. 8, ii. 45), and was also 
evidently used by Plin. (A. N. 
xxx. 1, 2) as Aristotle’s, but it is 
reckoned by AN. (191) among 
the Pseudepigrapha,and we know 
from Suidas (’Ayrio@.) that it was 
attributed sometimes to the So- 
cratic Antisthenes, sometimes to 
the Antisthenes who was a Peri- 
patetic of Rhodes cisca 180 B.C. 
(lege, by Bernhardy’s happy con- 
jecture, ‘Podiw for ‘Pédwv), On 
this book, vide A. Fr 27-30, p. 
1479; Fr. Hz. 66; Heitz, Vv. 8. 
294,8; RosE, Av. Ps. 50, who con- 
siders it to be a Dialogue.— Of 
the Ocoroyotpeva, which was as- 
cribed to Aristotle by Macrob. 
(Sat. i. 18), the ‘ Theogony’ men- 
tioned by Schol. Eur. Rhes. (28), 
and the rederal spoken of by 
Schol. Laur, in APOLL. RHOD. iv. 
973 (v. these and other quotations 
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Cf. further, p. 


These are the Physics, ? the two con- 


ap. Rosz, Av, Ps. 615; Fr. Hs. 
347) seem to have formed part. 
It is referred by Rose to the 
hand of Aristocles of Rhodes, a 
contemporary of Strato; but this 
seems unlikely: cf. Heitz, V. 8. 
294. It cannot, however, have 
been a genuine work of Aristotle, 
anditseems tohave contained, not 
philosophical inquiries as to the 
Godhead, but collections and pro- 
bably explanations of myths and 
religious usages.—The II. apxjjs, 
from its position in the list of 
D. 41, seems rather to have been 
a metaphysical or physical tract 
than a political one, but we know 
nothing of it.—As to a ‘Theo- 
logy of Aristotle,’ which ori- 
ginated in the Neoplatonic 
School and is preserved to 
us in an Arabic translation, 
». Dietercl, AbhA dd. D.z 
morgent, Geselisch. 1877, 1, 
117. 

2 Svoixh axpdacis in 8 books 
(in AN. 148, deg. 7’ for im’), as its 
own MSS, and those of SIMPL. 
Phys. init., AN. 148, Pr. 34, &c., 
name the treatise. Aristotle him- 
self commonly calls only the first 
books guouwd or Ta meph piccws 
(Phys. viii. 1, 251, a, 8, ef. iii. 1, 
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nected works On the Heavens and On Growth and 


viii. 8, 253, b, 7, cf. ii. 1, 192, b, 
20, viii. 10, 267, b, 20, cf. iii. 4; 
Metaph. i. 3, 983, a, 33, c, 4, 985, 
a, 12, c, 7, 988, a, 22, c, 10, xi. 1, 
1059, a, 34, cf. Phys. ii. 3, 7; 
Metaph. i. 5, 986, b, 30, cf. Phys. 
i. 2; xiii. 1,c, 9, 1086, a, 23, cf. 
Phys. i.). The later books he 
usually calls ra wept kwicews 
(Metaph. ix. 8, 1049, b, 36, cf. 
Phys. viii., vi.6; De Colo i. 6,7, 
272, a, 30, 275, b, 21, cf. Phys. vi. 
7, 238, a, 20, c, 2. 233, a, 31, viii. 
10; De Celo iii. 1, 299, a, 10, cf. 
Phys. vi. 2, 233, b, 15; Gen. et 
Corr, i. 8, 318, a, 3, cf. Phys. 
viii.; De Sensu c, 6, 445, b, 19, cf. 
Phys. vi. 1; Anal. post. ii. 12,95, 
b, 10). But in Phys. viii. 5, 257, 
a, 34 év rots KaddAov wep picews 
refers to B. vi. 1, 4, Metaph. viii. 
1, and gvowde to B. v. 13 in 
Metaph. i. 8, 989, a, 24, xii. 8, 
1078, 32, the phrase 7a 7. picews 
refers not merely to the whole of 
the Physica, but also to other 
works on Natural Science (cf. 
Bonrrz and SCHWEGLER ad loc.). 
For more general references see 
B, iii. 4, De Calo i. 6, 274, a, 21, 
év tois wept ras apxas, B. iv. 12, 
vi, 1, De Calo iii. 4, 303, a, 23, 
wept xpdvov Kal Kivhoews, and see 
Inp. ARIST. 102, b, 18 sqq.— 
D. 90, 45 (115) names a TI, 
gvoews and all. kuwhoews, but the 
former with three books only,and 
the latter with one (cf. p. 50,n. 1). 
SImPu. (Phys. 190, a, 216, a, 258, 
b, and 320, a) says that Aristotle 
and his éraipo: (i.e. Theophrastus 
and Eudemus) spoke of the first 
5 books as @voiunwd or I. apxav 
gvouwev and of books vii. and 
viii. as Il, kwhoews, No doubt 
Porphyry, however, was right 
(ap. SIMPL. 190, a) when he in- 


cluded book v. with book vi., 
with which it is so closely con- 
nected, under the name I. «vf- 
oews, For though in the time of 
Adrastus (ap. SIMPL. 16, 2, a) 
many may have named i.-v. Tl. 
apxav [pvoixev], as others named 
the whole, while vi.—viii. bore the 
title TI. xwioews under which 
Andronicus (SIMPL, 216, a) also 
cited them, yet it cannot be 
shown that this was so in the 
earliest period. When Theophr. 
cited book v. as é« Tév puciKey 
he may easily have meant not 
only this whole treatise but 
others also (ut supra: and cf. 
SIMPL. 216, a). When Damasus 
the biographer and follower of 
Eudemus (ap. SIMPL. 216, a, 
where it is impossible to read 
Damascius the Neoplatonist) 
speaks of é« ris mep) icews 
mpayparelas Tijs "Ap. ray mepl kuvh- 
cews Tpla, it does not follow that 
he means vi, vii., viii., and not 
rather v., vi. viii. (cf. Rosn, 
Ar. Libr. Ord. 198; BRANDIS, ii. 
b, 782). Indeed book vii. gave- 
even ancient critics the impres- 
sion of a section not properly 
fitted into the general connection, 
and SIMPL. (Phys. 242, a) tells 
us that Eudemus passed it over 
in his revision of the whole work. 
It need not on that account te 
classed as spurious (with Rosz, 
199), but rather (with Branopis, 
ii. b, 893 sq.) as a collection of 
preliminary notes which do not 
belong to the Treatise on Physics. 
The text has taken on many in- 
terpolations and alterations from 
a paraphrase, known even in the 
time of Alexander and Simplicius 
(v. SIMPL, 245, a, b, 253, b, and 
cf. SPENGEL, Abh. d. Miinchn. 
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Decay! and the Meteorology? 
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Connected with these 


leading works (so far as they are not to be classed 
as sections of them under special names, or as spurious), 


Akad. iii. 313 sq.), but the 
original text is to be found in the 
smaller edition of Bekker and in 
that of Prantl. The Aristotelian 
origin of B. vi. c, 9, 10 is rightly 
maintained by Brandis (ii. b, 889) 
against Weisse. 

1 The Il. ovpavod in 4, and the 
Tl. yevéoews nad POopis in two 
liooks. The current division of 
these books, however, can hardly 
he derived from Aristotle, for 
books iii. and iv. of the Il. obpavod 
are more nearly connected with 
the other treatise than are the 
earlier books. Aristotle recog- 
nises both by a short reference 
to their contents in the beginning 
of the Meteorol., and by citing 
De Celo ii. 7 in Meteorol, i. 3 

. wep) tov tvyw rémoy .. ev 
Tois wep Tod moety Kal mdoxew 
diwpopévors; to the Gen. et Corr. 
i. 10 (not Meteor. iv.) De Sensu 
c, 3, 440, b, 3, 12 (év rots mepi 
pltews); to the Gen. et Corr. ii. 
2, De An, ii. 11, 423, b, 29, De 
Sensu, c, 4, 441, b, 12 (ev rots wept 
oroixetwy). A work II, odpavod is 
ascribed by Simp.(De Calo, Schol. 
in Ar. 468, a, 11, 498, b, 9, 42, 
502, a, 43) also to Theophrastus, 
who is said to have followed the 
lines of Aristotle’s book. With 
this exception the earliest wit- 
nesses to the existence of the 
work are Xenarchus and Nicolaus 
of Damascus (v. BRANDIS, Gr.- 
rom. Phil. ii. b, 952), but there is 
no doubt of the authenticity 
either of these books or of the 
Tl. yevéoews. From Stos. cl. i. 
486, 536 we cannot, with IDELER 


Ar. Meteorol. i. 415, ii. 199 (nor 
from Cic. W. D. ii. 15, and PLut. 
Plac. v. 20) infer that the 1. 
ovpavod was originally more com- 
plete or existed in a recension 
different from ours. 

* AN. App. 150, Merewpodo- 
yuck; Pr. 37, Tl. peredpwy 5! } pe- 
Tewpookomd; PT. 76 do. with two 
books only. This work, as above 
observed, places itself, in its 
opening chapter, in immediate 
connection with the works last 
discussed ; and its genuineness is 
beyond doubt. Aristotle himself 
does not name it (for De Plant. 
ji. 2, 822, b, 32 is a spurious 
book), but he frequently recalls 
its doctrines; cf. Bonrrz, dnd. 
Ar. 102, b, 49. According to 
ALEX. Meteor. 91 and Olympiod. 
ap. IDELER, Ar. Meteor. i. 137, 
222, 286, Theophrastus in his 
perapotodoyid (DIOG.v. 44) seems 
to have imitated it. Ideler (ibid. 
i. vii. sq.) shows that it was 
known to Aratus, Philochorus, 
Agathemerus, Polybius, and Posi- 
donius. LEratosthenes, however, 
seems not to have known it; cf. 
ibid. 1.462. Of the four books, 
the last seems from its contents 
not to have originally belonged 
to the same treatise. ALEX. 
(Meteor. 126, a) and AmMon. 
(ap. Olympiod. in IDELER, Ar. 
Meteor. i. 133) prefer to connect 
it with the Tl. yevéoews; but it 
is not adapted to that work 
either. Since it has all the ap- 
pearance of being Aristotelian, 
and is cited by Aristotle (Part. 
An, ii. 2, 649, a, 23; cf. Meteor. 
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are a variety of other treatises on natural philosophy.} 


iv. 10, Gen. An. ii. 6, 743, a, 6; 
cf. Meteor. iv. 6, 383, b, 9, 384, a, 
33), it must be taken to be an 
isolated section, which was not 
contemplated, in this form, when 
the Meteorology was begun (v. 
Meteor, i.1 ad fin.), but which 
in the end took the place of the 
further matter that remained 
to be dealt with at the end of 
book iii., which obviously does 
not itself bring the treatise to a 
close. As Bonitz (Ind. Ar. 98, 
b, 53) notices in criticising Heitz, 
this book (c. 8, 384, b, 33) cites 
Meteor. iii. 677, 378, a, 15 (cf. on 
this subject IDELER, ibid. ii. 347— 
360; SPENGEL, ‘ Ueb. d. Reihen- 
folge d. naturwissensch. Schriften 
d. Arist.,’ Abhandl. d. Miinchn. 
Akad. v. 150 sq.; BRANDIS, G'r.- 
rom. Phil. ii. b, 1073, 1076; 
Rose, Arist. Libr. Ord. 197). 
The doubts alluded to by Olym- 
piod. ibid. i. 181, as to book i. 
are unsupported; the reasons 
given by Ideler (i. xii. sq.) for 
holding that two recensions of 
the Metcor. existed in antiquity 
are not convincing. The points 
which he supposed to have been 
found in another edition of this, 
are for the most part referable to 
other works, and where that is 
not so (SEN. Qu. Wat. vii. 28,1; 
cf. Meteor. i. 7, 344, b, 18) our 
informant may beinerror. But it 
is possible that these points may 
have come from an edition that 
had been expanded by a later 
hand or largely added to; cf. 
BRANDIS, p. 1075. 

' The Physics have the fol- 
lowing titles: Tl. aépxav 4 ptoews 
a! (AN. 21), ev Tots 7. Ta apxay 
ais bans picews (THEMIST. De 
An, ii. 71, 76), év trois 7. Tov 


bpxav (ibid. 93), TL. kwhoews (D. 
45, 115; AN. 102, 1 B; Pr. 17, 
8 B; the same again as Auscul- 
tatio physica, at No. 34; and 
perhaps also as II. dpyijs at D. 41). 
In what relation the same work 
stands to the titles: Il. picews 
(D. 90 as three books, AN. 81, as 
one); Svoiwxdy a’ (D. 91); or M1. 
guoixdy a! (AN. 82) is not clear. 
AN. App. 170, Pv. 85: Tl. xpévov 
might also be only an extract 
including Phys. iv. 10-14, though 
it is preferable to think of it as 
a special treatise by some of the 
Peripatetics. Aristotle himself 
refers with the words éy rots 7. 
orotxelwy in the De An. ii. 11, 
423, b, 28, and the De Sensu, 4, 
441, a, 12, to the Gen. et Corr. 
ii. 2 sqq. Whether in D. 39, 
AN, 35, the title TI. oro:xelwy > 
only refers to this work (possibly 
in connection with De Celo iii. 
and iv., cf. p. 50, u. 1; or with 
Meteor. iv., cf. Fr. Hz. 156), or 
whether it means a special collec-- 
tion of several Aristotelian tracts 
relating to the elements, or 
whether there was a separate 
treatise (which could not be con- 
sidered genuine) must remain an 
open question.—So, again, as to 
the book Il. rot mdoyew 3 wemov- 
6éva: (D. 25): Aristotle in De An. 
ii. 5, 417,a, 1, andin Gen. Anim. 
iv. 8, 768, b, 283 refers by the 
formula, év rots m. rod rotety kad 
mdcxev, to Gen. et Corr, i. 7 Sq.. 
a reference doubted by Trende- 
lenburg (De An. ibid.) and by 
Heitz (V. S. 80), but which it 
seems impossible, on compari- 
son of the passages, to reject 
(cf. with Gen. An. p. 324, u, 30 
sq.; with De An. 416, b, 35, and 
323, a, 10 sq.; with De An, 417 
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nother class of writings, less directly akin, are the 


1, rotro && was Suvardy } add- 
rov, eiphkapev, etc., and 325, 
25, was 5& evdexerat TotTo cup- 
ve, wdaw A€ywouey, etc.). It 
zgests itself, therefore, either 
apply the title in Dio. 
this section only or to the 
tole of book i. If, however, a 
yarate treatise is meant, then 
seems more likely that it was 
alogous to the Gen. et Corr. 
an that (as TREND. Gesch. 
Kategor., 130, supposes) it 
sated generally of the cate- 
ries of Action and Passion.— 
ith Physics also was connected 
3 tract De questionibus hylicis, 
', 50, and perhaps also Pr. 75, 
> accidentibus wniversis, both 
thout doubt spurious. So must 
also AN. App. 184, TI. kdopov 
véoews, Which cannot have 
en written by Aristotle, who 
decisively combats the idea 
a beginning of the world. 
e book I. xéopou (which is not 
2n known to our three lists) was 
itten at the earliest 50-1 B.c.» 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. ili. a, 558. 
e so-called quotation from a 
rk IL wigews, given by Minoides 
yoas,in his edition of Genna- 
isagainst Pletho (#7. Hz. 157), 
longs perhaps to the d:a:péceis 
yken of p. 75, n. 2.—Many 
the books we hear of as re- 
ied to the subject of the Meteor. 
xm to have been spurious. 
work TI. évéuwy (ACHILL. 
T. in do. c. 33, 158 A; Fr. 
5 350; RosE, As. Ps. 622) was 
xibed to Aristotle, probably 
a confusion between him and 
eophrastus (de g. v. DIoG. vy. 
; ALEX. Meteor. 101, b, 106, a, 
+); and so with the Suet 
yedvey (D. 112, or ap. AN. 99, 


Snpactlal¢] xedvwv, or in the 
title ap. Av, Opp. ii. 973, TL. 
onuetwv), for the Fr. of which v. 
Ar, Fr, 237 sq. 1621; Pr. Ha. 
157; Ar. Ps. 243 sq. The 1. wo- 
raunov (Ps.-PLUT. De Fluv. c. 25 
ad fin.; Hertz, V. 8S. 297; 2. 
Hz, 349) seems to have been a 
late compilation. Of much ear- 
lier date (according to Rose, 
either by Theophrastus or of his 
time) is AN. App. 159; PT. 22, 
Il. ris tot NefAov dvaBdoews, de 
q.v. ROSE, Av. Ps. 239 8q.; Ar. Fe. 
p. 1520; 2, Hz. 211. The 
treatises De Humoribus and De 
Siccitate, ap. PT. 73, 74, cannot 
be genuine, as they are men- 
tioned nowhere else. As to the 
Tl. xpwudtwr, well founded objec- 
tions have been raised by Prantl 
(Ar. &. ds Farben, Miinch., 1849, 
p. 82; cf. 107, 115, 142, etc.),— 
Alex. in Meteor. 98, b, and Olym- 
piod. in Meteor. 36,a (ap. IDELER, 
Ar. Meteor. i. 287 sq.) allege that 
Aristotle wrote a book Tl. xupév, 
but neither seems to have known 
it. So Michael of Ephesus, De 
Vita et M. 175, b, remarks that 
Aristotle’s Il. gutav nal yvadv 
was lost, so that it was necessary 
to rely on Theophrastus. Ari- 
stotle himself alludes in Meteor. 
ii. 3, 359, b, 20, to some more 
extended inquiry into the quali- 
ties of things relating to the 
sense of taste; and since in the 
late De Sensu, c. iv. ad fin., fur- 
ther inquiries on the same sub- 
ject are projected as part of the 
work on Plants, it is a question 
whether we should refer the 
allusion in Meteor. ii. to a sepa- 
rate book TI. xuuéy, and not 
consider it rather as a later in- 
terpolation referring to De Sensu‘ 
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mathematical, mechanical, 
tracts.! 


c. 4, and De An. ii. 10.—Aristotle 
contemplates at the end of Afe- 
teor, iii. a work on Metals, and 
the commen‘ators mention a 
povdBiBros +. perddAdAwy. See 
Simp. Phys. 1, a; De Celo, 
Schol. in Ar. 468, b, 25; DAMASC. 
De Calo, ibid.-454, a, 22; PHILOP. 
Phys. a, 1, m. (who, however, on 
the Meteorologia, i. 135 id.,speaks 
as if he did not know such a 
tract); OLYMPIOD. in Meteor. i. 
133 id. Some, with more reason, 
attribute the book to Theophras- 
tus (POLLUX, Onomast. vii. 99, 
x.149; cf. Diog. v.44; THEOPHR. 
De Lapid. init.; ALEX. Meteor. 
126, a, ii. 161 Id.; and see 
Rosp, Arist. Ps. 254 sq., 261 
sq.; Av. Fr. 242 sq. 8. 1523; 
i'r. Hz. 161). Against the idea 
that Meteor. iii. 7, 378, b, 5; iv. 
8, 384, b, 34, refers to the II. per. 
(on which see HEITZ, p. 68), see 
Bonitz, Ind. Ar. 98, b, 53. We 
know nothing of the De metalli 
fodinis (Hadschi Khalfa, ap. 
WernricH, De Auct. Gr. Ves. 
Arab. 160). The tract on the 
Magnet (II. ris Aldov, D. 125; 
AN. 117; Rosn, Ar. Ps. 242; 
Ir, H, 215) was probably spuri- 
ous. That De lapidibus, which 
was much used by the Arabs 
(HApDscuHI Ku. loc. cit. 159; see 
MEYER, Nicol. Damase. De plan- 
tis, praef. p. xi.; Rose, Ar. Libr. 
Ord. 181 sq., Ar. Ps. 255 sq.), 
was certainly so. 

1 Maéquarixdy a (D. 63; AN. 
53), Tl. tis év rots pabjpacw 
oictas (AN. App. 160), TI. wovdbos 
(D. 111; AN. 100), Tl. peyébous 
(D. 85; AN. 77, unless this was 
a Rhetorical tract; see p. 72, 2 
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optical, and astronomical 


ad fin.). The 11. aréuwv Tpappaov 
(Ar. Opp. ii. 968 sq.), which in 
our lists is only named by Pr. 
10, and never cited by Aristotle 
himself, was also ascribed with 
much likelihood to Theophrastus 
by SimpL. De Calo, Schol. in 
Ar. 510, b,10, and PHILOP. Gen. ct 
Corr. 8 b, whereas PHILOP. ad 
Gen. et Corr. 37, a, and ad Phys. 
m. 8, treats it simply as by Ari- 
stotle. Its genuineness is doubted 
also by Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord.193). 
The reference in Euroc. ad Ar- 
chim. de Cire. Dimens. proem. 
does not mean that Aristotle 
wrote a book on squaring the 
circle ; the allusion is merely to 
Soph. Ht. 11,174, b, 14 or Phys. i. 
2, 185, a, 16. Without further 
explanation Simpl. (Categ. 1 ¢) 
names Aristotle’s yewuerpixd Te kal 
penxavine BiBAla; but the extant 
Mnxavixd (in D. 123; AN. 114, 
called wnxavixdy [-@v], but mure 
“correctly ap. PT. 18, Mnx. mpo- 
BAfwara) are certainly not from 
the hand of Aristotle; cf. Ross, 
Ar. Libr. Ord. 192.—D. 114, 
’Omrixdy al [-dy, sc, mpoBAnudrwr] ; 
AN. 103, "Omricc BiBAla; cf. 
DAVID in Categ Schol. 25, a, 36; 
Anon. Proleg. in Metaph. ap. 
Ross, Av. Ps.377, and Fr. H[z.215: 
’Omrixd mpoBaju., V. Mare. p.2 and 
p. 8. It is clear from a reference 
ina Latin translation of Hero’s 
karomrpina (circ. 230 B.C.) ap. 
Rosu, Av. Ps, 378; Ar. Fr, 1584; 
Fr, Hz, 216, and from the Pseud. 
Ar. Problems, xvi. 1 ad fin., that 
such a book had currency under 
Aristotle’s name at an early date, 
Its genuineness is not, however, 
assured, though it is very pro- 
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Next to the Physics and the related treatises come 
the numerous and important works dealing with life. 
Some of these are descriptive, others are inquiries. Tothe 
former class belong the History of Animals! and the 


bable that among Aristotle’s 
genuine Problems there were 
some in Optics The De Speculo, 
attributed by Arabic and Chris- 
tian Middle-Age writers to Ari- 
stotle, appears to be only Euclic's 
Karowrpixd (RosE, Ar. Ps. 376).— 
D. 113; AN. 101, report an 
"Aotpovomindy; and Aristotle him- 
self refers to such a work in 
Meteor. i. 3, 339, b, 7 (H8n yap 
Gurat dia Trav aotporvyixar Dewpn- 
parov hiv), ibid. c. 8, 345, b, 1 
(KaOdrep SelxvuTat ev ois epi 
aatpodoylav Oewphuactv), and De 
Calo, ii. 10, 291, a, 29 (wep 5 
Ths tdtews avray etc.” ex Tay 
mepl dorporoylay OewpeltOw- Aé- 
yerat yap ixavaés) ; SIMPL. on the 
De Calo, Schol. 497, a, 8, ap- 
pears to have the same in his 
mind. The existence of the 
book is accepted, of modern 
scholars, by Bonitz (Jnd. Ar. 
104, a, 17 sq.) and Prantl (ad 
II. odp. p. 303); while Heitz (S.V. 
p. 117) thinks it probable, though 
in Fy. Hz. 160 he refuses to de- 
cide. Blass (Rhein. Mus. xxx 
504) applies the references to 
writings by other hands. Ideler 
(Ar. Metaph. i. 415) assumes a 
varying recension of the De Celo, 
which has no probability. It 
does not seem probable that 
this Astronomical—or as Ari- 
stotle would have called it (v. 
HEITz, ibid.) Astrological—work 
took the form of Problems, since 
Aristotle repeatedly speaks of 
Gewphuara, Not to it, but to 
late interpolated tracts, are the 


titles to be referred which are 
mentioned by Hadschi Khalfa 
(p.159-161): De siderum arcanis, 
De sideribus eorumque arcanis, 
De stellis labentibus, and Mille 
verba de astrologia judiciaria. 
As to the accuracy of the other 
mathematical and related writ- 
ings, we can decide nothing. The 
attempt of Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 
192) to prove that none of them 
can be Aristotle’s does not 
succeed, 

UI 7a (ga loropla (Tl. (gwy 
ioroptas i’, AN. App. 155; the 
same is meant by D. 102 and 
AN. 91, II. (wy, nine books, and 
by Pt. 42). The Arabic writers 
count ten, fifteen, or nineteen 
books, and had no doubt ex- 
panded the extant text by 
various added tracts; cf. WEN- 
RICH, De Auct. Grec. Vers. 148. 
Aristotle quotes it by various 
names: forop!at [-ia] 7. 7a (Ga 
(Part. Anim. iii. 14, 674, b, 16; 
iv. 5, 680, a, 1; iv. 8 ad fin.; iv. 
10, 689, a, 18; iv. 13, 696, b, 14; 
Gen. An. i. 4, 717, a, 33; i. 20, 
728, b, 13; Respir. c. 16, init.) ; 
toropla mw. rdv (gov (Part. Anim. 
ii. 1, init. c. 17, 660, b, 2; Gen. 
Anim, i. 8, 716, b, 31; Respir. c. 
12, 477, a, 6), (wikh forepla (Part. 
Anim. iii. 5, fin.), irropta puounh 
(Part. Anim. ii. 3, 650, a, 31; 
Ingr. An. c. 1, fin.), and simply 
ioropia or toropta (De Respir. 16, 
478, b, 1; Gen. Anim. i. 11, 719, 
a, 10; ii. 4, 740, a, 23; c. 7, 746, 
a, 14; iii. 1, 760, b, 31; c. 2, 753, 
b, 17; ¢. 8 fin. ; c. 10 fin.; ¢. 11 jin. 
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In its contents, however, it is 
rather a Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology than a descrip- 
tion of animals. As to the plan 
of it, cf. J. B. MryeEr, Ar. 
Thierk. 114 sq. Its genuineness 
is beyond question, though as to 
the tenth book, it must be taken 
to be, not merely with Spengel 
(De Ar. Libro X Hist. Anim. 
Heidelb. 1842), a retranslation of 
a Latin translation of a section 
written by Aristotle to follow 
book vii. but wholly spurious ; 
with Schneider (iv. 262, i. xiii.), 
Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 171), and 
Brandis (G@r.-rdm. Phil. ii. 6, 
1257). Apart from anything else 
the un-Aristotelian assumption 
of a female semen would prove 
this of itself. No doubt this 
book is the same as. that in 
D. 107, AN. 90, Srép [wept] rod 
ph yervay. As to Alexander’s re- 
ported assistance for the whole 
work, cf. p. 29 sq. supra; and as 
to the sources used by Aristotle, 
ef. Rosu, Ar. Libr. Ord. 206 sq.— 
Besides this History of Animals, 
there were known to the ancients 
various similar works. Athenzus, 
for example, uses one work dif- 
ferent (as is clear from his own 
words) from our Hist, An., under 
the names év r@ m. Zowy, év Tots 
a. Z. (Rose, Ar. Ps. 277, and 
Heitz, 224, unnecessarily read 
Zwikdv), &v TG mw. Lwindv, ev TG 
emiypaponevy Zeing, ev TE 7. Zw 
D [nal] “IxOtov, dv 7G 1. Zina 
kal "IxObwy, év TG mr, "1xObwv 3 but 
at the same time he curiously 
cites our Hist. An. v., as méumroy 
mw. (gwv poplwy (see the notes of 
Schweighiuser on the passages 
in question ; e.g. ii. 63, b; ili. 88; 
c. vil. 281 sq., 286, b; and the 
Index, and see Rosn, Av. Ps. 
276 sg.; Ar. Fr. Nr. 277 8q.; 
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HEITz, 224 sq.; Hr. Hz. 172). So 
CLemENs, Pedag. ii. 150, C (cf. 
ATHEN. vii. 315, e) seems to 
refer to the same lost work, and 
Apollonius (Mirabil. c. 27) men- 
tions it, distinguishing it ex- 
pressly from the extant Hist. An. 
(11. (gwv). Parts of this lost work 
are probably indicated by the 
names: Il. @npiwy (ERATOSTH. 
Catasterismi, c. 41, and there- 
from the Scholion in GERMAN- 
Icus, Aratea Phenom. v. 427, 
Arat. ed. BUHLE, ii. 88); ‘Trép 
Tav pvOoAoyoupevwy Cowy (D. 106; 
AN. 95); tép trav curdérwr (ewy 
(D. 105; AN. 92); Tl. tay po- 
Acudyrwy (PTOL. 23, ‘fari tufu- 
lin’). Diog. v. 44 attributes a 
treatise of that name, doubtless 
the same, to Theophrastus, from 
which come the Wragm. 176-178, 
Wimm. apud ATHEN. ii. 63; 
uv. li. 105 d; vii. 314, b. To it 
also refers the notice in PLUT. 
Qu. Conv. 8, 9, 3, which Rosz, 
Ar, Fr. 38, vefers to the 
Dialogue ‘Kudemus,’ and HErrz, 
Fragm. Ar. 217, to the iarpira. 
The citations from this and simi- 
lar works, sometimes under the 
name of Aristotle, sometimes of 
Theophrastus, will be found in 
Rosz, Ar. Ps. 276-372; Ar. Fr. 
257-334, p. 1525 sq.; Fr. Hz. 
171 sq. PLIN. (ZZ. Nat. viii. 16, 
44) says Aristotle wrote about 
fifty, and ANTIGONUS (Mirab. c. 
60 [66]) says about seventy books 
on Animals, Of all these it is 
clear that none but the first nine 
of our Hist. An. were genuine. 
The work which Athen. used 
(which is not Aristotle’s style, to 
judge by the Jr.) seems to have 
been a compilation from them 
and other sources, belonging, in 
view of the passage quoted from 
Antigonus,to thethird centurys.c. 
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The latter class begin with 


the three books On the Sowl,? on which several other 


anthropological tracts follow.% 


1 The ’Avaroual (seven books, 
in D. 103, AN. 93) are very often 
cited by Aristotle (cf. Bonitz, 
Ind. Ar. 104, a, 4, and Fr. Hz. 
160), and it is not possible with 
Rose (Ar. Libr. Ord. 188) to ex- 
plain these references away. We 
know from H. An. i. 17, 497, a, 31, 
iv. 1, 525, a, 8, vi. 11, 566, a, 15; 
Gen. An. ii. 7, 746, a, 14; Part. 
An. iv. 5, 680, a, 1; and DeRespir. 
16, 478, a, 35, that the ’Avaropal 
were furnished with drawings, 
which were perhaps the principal 
point of the work. The Schol. on 
Ingr. An. 178, b (after Simpl. De 
Anima), can hardly have cited 
the work from his own know- 
ledge. Apuleius (De Mag. c. 34, 
40) talks of a work of Aristotle, 
Tl. (gwy dvarouys, as universally 
known; but it is seldom men- 
tioned elsewhere, and Apuleius 
himself possibly meant the I. 
(gw poptwy. The extract from 
the work—éxAoyh dvaropav, D, 
104, AN. 94, APOLLON. Wirab. c. 
39—was certainly not by Ari- 
stotle. Heitz (#7. 171) rightly 
rejects Rose’s opinion (Av. Ps. 
276) that the dvaroual were one 
work with the (¢ixa, AN. 187 
gives an évarouh avOpdrov among 
the Pseudepigr. Aristotle did 
no human anatomy (cf. H. An. 
iii. 3, 513, a, 12, i. 16 wut. and 
see LEWES, Avistotle). 

2 The 11. Puxjjs is often cited 
by Aristotle in the lesser trea- 
tises presently to be mentioned 
(Bonttz, Ind. Ar. 102, b, 60 sq.), 
and in the Gen. An. ii. 3, v. 1, 7, 
736, a. 37, 779, b, 23, 786, b, 25, 
288, b, 1, Part. An. iii. 10, 673, 
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a, 30, De Interpr. i. 16, a, 8, De 
Motu An. c. 6 init. and c. 11 ad 
Jjin., and must therefore be earlier 
than these books. Ideler (Ar. 
Meteor. ii. 860) is not correct in 
saying that the reverse follows 
from the end of Meteor.i.1. The 
words in the Ingr. An. c. 19 ad 
jin. which name this book as only 
projected and the 11. (gw yoplwy 
as in existence, are (with Brandis 
ii. 6, 1078) to be considered as a 
gloss only. Of itsthree books the 
first two seem in a more com- 
plete state than the third. Tor- 
strik, in the preface to his edition 
of 1862, has shown that there are 
preserved traces of a second re- 
cension of book ii., and that 
confusing repetitions have crept 
into the present text of book iii.. 
‘through a combination of two 
recensions made before the date 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias ; and 
the same appears to be true of 
book i. also. Singulatly enough 
D. and AN. do not mention the 
work; but PT. 38 has it; whereas 
D. 73 and AN. 68 give @¢ceas 
mw. buxijs a’. The Hudemus ought 
also to be reckoned with Ari- 
stotle’s psychology: see the 
accounts of it at pp. 55, n. 4, 56, 
u. 2, supra. 

3 To this class belong the fol- 
lowing extant treatises, which all 
relate to the xowa odpuaros rai 
Wuxiis épya (De An. iii. 10, 433, 
20) :—- (1) Il. aic@hoews Kal aicn- 
t&v. Its proper name probably 
was TI. aic@fjoews only (ctf. 
IDELER, Av. Meteor. i. 650, ii. 
358); and it is cited by Aristotle 
in the Il. ¢. woplwy and the N. ¢ 
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yevéecews (BonitTzZ, Ind. Ar. 103, 
a, 8 sq.), De Memor. c. 1, init., 
De Somno 2, 456, a, 2 (De Motu 
Anim. c. 11 fin.), and announced 
as coming in the Aeteor. i. 3,341, 
a, 14—TRENDELENBURG, De An. 
118 (106) sq. (contra Rosu, Ar. 
Lior. Ord. 219, 226; BRANDIS, 
Gr.-rom. Phil. ii. b, 2, 1191, 
284; Bonitz, Ind. Ar. 99, b, 54, 
100, b, 30, 40) believes that the 
Il. aio6. is mutilated, and that it 
is a separated section of it which 
is preserved as the é« rod ep) 
axovotav, Ar. Opp. ii. 800 sq. It 
is certain that some of the re- 
ferences in later writings cannot 
be satisfactorily verified in our 
present text. According to the 
Gen. An. v. 2, 781, 2, 20, and 
Part. An. ii. 10, 656, a, 27, it was 
explained éy zo%s wep) aicOjorews 
that the canals of the organs of 
sense started from the heart; 
but, on the contrary, in the only 
applicable passage of the extant 
treatise (c. 2, 438, b, 25) we are 
told that the organs of smell and 
sight are seated near the brain, 
out of which they are formed, 
but those of taste and touch in 
the heart. It is not until the De 
Vita e¢ M.c. 3, 469, a, 10 that he 
adds that the heart is the 
seat of perception for the other 
senses also (only not gavepds as 
for these); and here 1. 22 sq. 
refers to the passage of the II. 
aig@. just cited (for it is only 
there, and not in the Part. An. ii. 
10, as cited Ind. Ar. 99, b, 5, that 
the different positions are as- 
signed to the organs of sense). 
From these factsit does not follow 
that a section dealing with this 
point is omitted in our text, but 
rather that the words éy tois 7. 
aio@. in Gen. An. v.2 and Part. 
An. ii. 10 are to be taken in a 
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wide sense, as including all the 
anthropological treatises which 
are introduced by II. aio@. 1 init., 
as by a common preface.—The 
same explanation will account 
for the statement in Part. A». 
ii. 7, 658, a, 19 that Aristotle 
would speak év re tots m. aicOqoews 
nal w. trvov Siwpicuéevois of the 
causes and effects of sleep. The 
subject is to be fonnd only De 
Somno, 2, 3, 458, a, 13 sq, and no 
fitting place for its introduction 
can be found in our I. aio®. 
Probably it did not occur in the 
original text either ; and we are 
to understand the refereuce as 
indicating by I. aic@. the general, 
and by I. érvov the particular 
description of one and the same 
treatise (in which view re should 
perhaps be dropped).—So finally 
in Gen. An. v. 7, 786, b, 23, 788, 
a, 34 there are allusions to inves- 
tigations as to the voice év ros 
mw. uxiis and 7. aig@hoews. These 
are to be referred chiefly to De 
An. ii. 8, and secondarily to e. 1, 
437,a,3sq., 446, b, 2sq.,and 12 sq., 
whereas the beginning of c. 4 of 
the DeAn. itself tells us that it was 
beyond the plan of that treatise 
to give any detailed account of 
voice and tone, such as we find 
in the extant fragment M1. 
axovorév, The last-named work 
is never cited by Aristotle, and 
contains no express references to 
any of his’books. In fact its own 
broad and sketchy methods of 
exposition show it to be the work 
not of the founder, but of a Jater 
scholar of the Peripatetic school, 
probably however of one of its 
earliest generations. (2) Il. uy4- 
ens Kal dvauvicews, Pr. 40, is 
quoted in the De Motu An.c. 11, 
ad fin. and by the Commentators, 
The book of Mnemonics ncticed 
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p. 72, n. 2 fin. supra, has nothing 
to do with it. (3) Tl. dmrvov nad 
eypnyéprews cited De Longit. V., 
Part. An., Gen. An., Motu An., 
and announced as in contempla- 
tion (Ind, Ar. 103, a, 16 sq) by De 
An. iii. 9, 432, b, 11, De Sensu, 
c. 1, 436, a, 12 sq. It is fre- 
quently connected with (2) (but 
clearly for external reasons only) 
as if they were one treatise, TI. 
bviuns «al trvou (GELL. vi. 6, 
ALEX. Top. 279, Schol 296, b, 1, 
copied SUID. pryiun, Alex. De 
Sensu, 125, b, MICHAEL, in Arist 
De Mem. 127, a, Ptol. 4). It is, 
however, clear from Arist. Divin. 
in Somn. c. 2, fin. that it was in 
fact bracketed with (4) I. Evu7- 
viey and (5) Tl. rhs Kad? “Yrvoy. 
pavtinis. (4) is also in the De 
Somno, 2, 456, a, 27, announced 
as in preparation. (6) TI. paxpo- 
Bidrynros kal BpaxuBidryros, cited, 
not by name, Part. An iii. 10, 
673, a, 30, and by name ATHEN. 
viii. 353, a, Pr. 46, and perhaps 
also AN. App. 141. (7) I. wits 
kal Gavydrov: to which (8) Tl. 
évanvojs, is in Aristotle’s view so 
closely related that they form 
one whole (De Vita et M. c. 1, 
init. 467, b, 11, De Respir. c. 21, 
486, b, 21). There was a third 
tract, II. vedrnros kal yipws, spoken 
of by Aristotle (467, b, 6, 10), to 
which our editors ascribe the 
first two chapters of the 11. (wijs 
kal @avdérov, but clearly without 
reason, for it seems more probable 
either that Aristotle never wrote 
the tract or that it was lost at a 
very early date (cf. BRANDIS, 
1191, Bonirz, Ind. Ar. 103, a, 
26 sq, HEITZ, p. 68).—Inasmuch 
as the De Vita et Morte, c. 3, 468, 
b, 31 (cf. De Respir. c. 7, 473, a, 
27) mentions the Essay on the 
Parts of Animals as already exist- 
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ing (cf. Rose, Ar. Libr. Ord., 
who wrongly refers to Hist. An. 
lii..3, 518, a, 21), and as the Essay 
on Life and Death is spoken of 
in the De Longit. V. c. 6, 467, 
b, 6 as the conclusion of the 
inquiries concerning animals, 
Brandis (1192 sq.) suggests that 
only the first half of the so-called 
‘ Parva Naturalia’ (Nos. 1-5) was 
composed immediately after the 
De Anima; and that the rest of 
these (which in Ptolemy’s cata- 
logue stand at No. 46 sq. divided 
from the books on Sense, Sleep, 
and Memory by the books on 
Zoology) were not written until 
after the works on the Parts, the 
Movement, and the Generation 
of Animals, though projected 
earlier. And it is true that in 
the De Generat. Anim. iv. 10, 
777, b, 8, we hear that inquiries 
into the reason of the varying 
duration of life are projected, 
and these are not further dealt 
with in that work. But on the 
other hand the Part. An. iii. 6, 
669, a, 4 refers to De Respir. c. 
10, 16, and the same iv. 13, 696, 
b, 1, and 697, a, 22, to De Respir. 
cv. 10,13; and Gen. An. v. 2, 781, 
a, 20, as already observed, to De 
Vita et Morte, 3, 469, a, 10, sq. 
(cf. Ind, Ar. 103, a, 23, 34, sq., 
where the other references are 
more problematical). If Brandis 
is right, these references must 
have been added, as does some- 
times happen, to works previously 
completed. As to the genuineness 
of the writings already named, it 
is guaranteed not only by inter- 
nal evidence, but by the re- 
ferences referred to,—Another 
projected tract, TI. récouv kal by- 
elas (De Sensu c. 1, 436, a, 17, 
Long. Vit. c. 1, 464, b, 32, Respir. 
ce. 21, 480, b, 22, Part. An. ii. 7, 
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gations On the Parts of Animals,! with the connected 
essays on the Generation? and the Movement of 


6538, a, 8), was probably never 
written (though Heitz, p. 58 and 
Fr, Ar. 169, thinks otherwise). It 
is unknown to ALEXANDER, De 
Sensu, 94, and therefore it is likely 
that the De Sanitate et Morbo 
known by the Arabic writers 
(Hadschi Khalfa apud WENRICH, 
160) was a forgery. Two books I. 
bpews (AN. App. 173) and one II. 
pwviis (ibid. 164) could hardly 
be genuine (cf. p. 86, n. 1).—A 
book II. tpop7s seems to be re- 
ferred to as existing in the De 
Somno, c. 3, 456, b, 5 (the re- 
ference in Meteor. iv. 3, 381, b, 
13 being too uncertain), and it is 
spoken of as a project in De An. 
li. 4 fin., Gen. An. v. 4, 784, b, 2, 
Part. An. ii. 3, 650, b, 10, and c. 
7, 653, b, 14, and c. 14, 674 a, 20, 
and iv. 4, 678, a, 19. The re- 
ference in De Motu An. 10, 703, 
a, 10 (cf. MicHAEL EPuEs. ad loc. 
p. 156, 4) is not to a Tl. tpopjs, 
but to the I. mveduaros: for the 
words tis wey oty ) owrnpla Tot 
cunpirou mveduaros elpynrat év tA- 
Ao clearly relate to the words 
Tis h Tov eupdrou mvevpaTos Siayovh 
(II. rvev, init.). (So Bon1vTZ, Ind. 
Ar. 100, a, 52; but Ross, Ax. Libr. 
Ord. 167 makes them refer to the 
Tl. (g. xuwho. itself, and Hertz, 
Fy. Ar. 168 to the Il. rpod7js.) The 
work is named in Pr. No. 20, 
where it is wrongly given three 
books. It dealt with food and other 
matters in an aphoristic style; 
and that it is later than Aristotle 
is clear from the fact that it 
recognised the distinction of 
veins and arteries, which was 
unknown to him (cf. Ind. Ar. 
109, b, 22, sq.). In any case it is 


Peripatetic ; cf. further ap. Rosx, 
Ar. Libr. Ord. 167, sq., and 
Brandis, p. 1203, who both with 
Bonitz reject the book. 

1 Tr, Cwv poplwy four books— 
(in AN. App. 157, three books) : 
cited in the De Gen. An., Ingr. 
An., Motu An. (cf. Ind. Ar. 103, 
a, 55 sq), and the De Vita et M. 
and De Respir. (de gq. vr. p. 91, 
supra)—but the De Somno, 3, 457, 
b, 28 might be referred to De 
Sensu, 2, 438, b, 28, though De 
Somno, c. 2, 455, b, 34 may be 
better paralleled by Part. An. 


-iii. 3, 665, a, 10 sq., than by De 


Sensu, 2, 438, b, 25 sq. It is 
spoken of as projected in Meteor. 
i, 1, 339, a, 7,and Hist. An. ii. 
17, 507, a, 25. The first book is 
a kind of introduction to the 
zoological works, including the 
treatises on the Soul, and the 
activities and conditions of life, 
and it cannot well have been 
originally meant for this place 
(cf. SPENGEL, ‘On the order of 
Aristotle’s books on Natural Phi- 
losophy, Abh. d. Miinch. Akad. 
iv. 159, and the. others there 
cited). 

2 TI. (wy yevécews, five books 
(in AN. App. 158, three books, 
Pr. No. 44, five books, ibid. 
No. 77, the same work in two 
books ; the errors are of no signi- 
ficance). It is often referred to 
by Aristotle, but only in the 
future (cf. Ind. Ar. 103, b, 8 sq.). 
Dioa. omits it ; but its genuine- 
ness is beyond doubt. Book v., 
however, seems not to belong to 
it, but to be an appendix to the 
works on the Parts and Genera- 
tion of Animals, just as the 
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Animals,! complete his zoological system. Later in 
date, but earlier in their place in his teaching, were the 


lost books On Plants.? 


‘Parva Naturalia’ are to the De 
Anima. For summaries of the 
contents of the Part. An. and 
the Generat. Anim. see MEYER, 
Arist. Thierk. 128 sq.,and LEWEs, 
Ar.c.16 sq. The tract De Coitu 
(Hadschi Khalfa, ap. Wenrich, 
p. 159) was spurious: for it 
cannot be referred, as Wenrich 
refers it, to the title 11. wftews in 
De Sensu, c. 3 (cf. p. 83, n. 1, 
supra). As to the book I. row 
uh yevvay, v. p. 88, supra. 

1 II, (gwy mopeias, cited by 
that name in Part. An. iv. 11, 
690, b, 15 and 692, a, 17, as the 
TI. ropelas Kal Kuwhoews THY Coor 
in Part. An. iv. 13, 696, a, 12, 
and as Il. Trav (gwy Kuwhoews in 
the De Celo, ii. 2, 284, b, 13, cf. 
Ingr. An. c. 4, 5, c. 2, 704, b, 18; 
yet it itself cites (c. 5, 706, b, 2) 
the Part. An. iv. 9, 684,a, 14, 34, 
as an earlier work. According 
to its concluding words in c. 19 
(which, as already suggested at 
p. 89, n. 2, may be spurious) it is 
later than the I. (gwy popiwy, to 
which also its introductory words 
seem to refer back; and yet it is 
frequently cited in that work, 
and at its close (Part. An. 697, 
b, 29) there is no hint of an 
essay on Movement as still to 
come. Probably it was, in fact, 
composed while the larger work 
was in progress.—The tract II. 
Gov xvhoews can hardly be 
authentic; among other reasons, 
because it cites the II. mvetuaros 
(cf. p. 89, n. 3 fin.). Rose (Ar 
Libr. Ord. 163 sq.) and Brandis 
(ii. b, 1, p. 1271, 482) declare it 
spurious: Barthélemy St. Hilaire 


Other treatises touching this 


(Psych. @ Arist. 237) accepts it 
as genuine. Of the Indices, AN, 
App. No. 156, and Pr. No. 41, 
have the 1. (gwy kiwhoews, and 
Pr. No. 45, 11. (gwv ropeias. 

2 TL. guray B’ (D. 108, AN. 96, 
Pr. 48). Promised by Aristotle 
in Meteor. i. 1,339, a, 7, De Sensu 
c. 4, 442, b, 25, Long. Vite, 6, 
467, b, 4, De Vita 2, 468, a, 31, 
Part, An. ii. 10, 656, a, 8, Gen. 
An. i. 1, 716, a, 1, v. 3, 783, b, 20, 
and cited in H. An. v. 1, 539, a, 
20, Gen. An. i. 23, 731, a, 29 (in 
the last, it is wrong to change 
the perfect tense into the future 
in the words of citation). Though 
both these references must 
have been inserted after the 
books were complete, it is possi- 
ble that Aristotle may have 
inserted them. ALEX. p. 183, on 
De Sensu, le., remarks that a 
book on Plants by Theopbrastus 
was extant, but none by Ari- 
stotle. So MICHAEL EPHES. on 
De Vita et M.175 b, SIMPLICIUS 
PHILOP. &c. (apud RosE, Ar, Ps. 
261, HeITz, Fr. Ar. 163) say the 
contrary, but we need not sup- 
pose they spoke from personal 
knowledge of the Il. ¢uray, 
Quintil. (xii. 11, 22) proves no- 
thing for, and Cic. (/in. v. 4, 10) 
nothing against, their genuine- 
ness, What ATHEN. (xiv. 652 a, 
653 d, &c.) cites from them (Ar. 
Fr, 250-4) may as probably be 
taken from’a false as from a 
genuine book. The two Aristo- 
telian references mentioned make 
it, however, overwhelmingly pro- 
bable that Aristotle did write 
two books on Plants, which were 
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still extant in the time of 
Hermippus, though they were 
afterwards displaced by the more 
elaborate work of Theophrastus 
(so HEITZ, Av. Fr. 250, and 
Verl. Schrift. 61, though Rosz, 
Ar, Ps, 261, thinks the books by 
Theophrastus were ascribed to 
Aristotle). According to ANTI- 
GONUS (Mirabil. c. 169, cf. 129, 
ap. Ar, Fr. 253, Fr, Hz. 223) 
Callimachus as well as Theo- 
phrastus seems to have borrowed 
from these two books. So did 
the compiler of the @urixd, as to 
which POLLUX, x. 170 (ap. Ar. Fr. 
252, Fr. Hz. 224) could not say 
whether they belonged to Theo- 
phrastus or to Aristotle, but 
which no doubt, like the (wik& 
mentioned at p. 88, supra, were 
compiled by a later disciple for 
lexicographical purposes. In like 
manner, Athenzus and other 
similar collectors also used these 
books (cf. RosE and Hertz, 
ibid.) ; and they sometimes dis- 
tinguish between the phrases 
used by Aristotle and by Theo- 
phrastrts (Ar. Fr, 254, Fe. 
Hz, 225).—The two extant 
books I. guraév are emphatically 
un-Aristotelian. In the older 
Latin text they have passed 
already through the hands of 
two or three translators. Meyer 
(Pref. to Nicou. DAM. De Plan- 
tis, ii. ed. 1841) ascribes them in 
their original form to Nicolaus of 
Damascus, though possibly they 
are only an extractfrom his book, 
worked over by a later hand. 
Jessen’s suggestion (Rhein. Mus. 
1859, vol. xiv. 88) that Aristotle’s 
genuine work is contained in the 
work of Theophrastus is in no 
way supported by the fact that 
the latter closely agrees with 
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what Aristotle elsewhere says, or 
promises to discuss in his M1. 
gutaév: for we know how con- 
stantly the earlier Peripatetics 
adopted the teaching and the 
very words of Aristotle. On 
the other hand, the only passage 
cited verbally from Aristotle's 
books (ATHEN. xiv. 652 a, ap. 
Ar. Fr. 250) is not in those of 
Theophrastus, so far as we have 
them ; and the latter contain no 
direct reference to any of the 
Aristotelian writings—a circum- - 
stance which would be incredible 
in a work so extensive which 
touched at so many points the 
earlier Aristotelian treatises. The 
very passage (Caus. Pl. vi. 4, 1) 
in which Jessen finds one main 
proof of his theory points to 
several later modifications of an 
Aristotelian doctrine which had 
arisen in the School after his 
death. Theophrastus, in con- 
trast with Aristotle's view, speaks 
of male and female plants (cf. 
Caus, Pl. i, 22,1, Hist. iii. 9, 2, 
&c.). But a decisive argument is 
to be found in the fact that not 
only does the text of Theo- 
phrastus speak of Alexander and 
his Indian expedition in a way 
(Hist. iv. 4,1, 5, 9, Caus. viii. 4, 
5) which would be hardly possi- 
ble in Aristotle’s lifetime, but it 
also refers to what happened in 
the time of King Antigonus 
(Hist. iv. 8, 4) and the Archons 
Archippus, B.C. 321 or 318 (Hist. 
iv. 14, 11) and Nicodorus, B.c, 
314 (Caus. i. 19, 5), It would 
likewise be clear on a full com- 
parison that the diction and 
manner of statement inthe Theo- 
phrastic books makes it impossi- 
ble to attribute them to Ari- 
stotle. 
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field of work, such as the Anthropology,! the Physiogno- 
mics,” the works on Medicine,’ Agriculture,* and Hunt- 


1 Tl, ’AvOpeémov picews, only 
named in AN. App. 183. There 
are a few items which seem to 
have belonged to this tract, apud 
Rost, Ar. Ps. 379, Av. Fr, 257- 
264, p. 1525, Fr. Hz. 189 sq. 

2 bvotoyvwpovine (Bekker, 805), 
[-«dv a’ in D. 109, but -«a B’ in 
AN. 97]. An extended recen- 
sion of this work is indicated by 
the numerous references to 
physiognomic theories not to be 
found in our text, which occur in 
a treatise on Physiognomy writ- 
ten probably by Apuleius (apud 
Rosz, Aneed. Gr. 61 sq.; cf. Hr. 
Hz.191,and Rost, A». Ps. 696sq.). 

8D, mentions two books of 
*larpucd : the ANON. two books 11. 
larpuxjs: ibid, APP. 167, seven 
books Il. larpucjs: Pr. 70 five 
books of MpoBAfpara iarpixd (from 
which it appears that the iarpixd 
in the list of Diog. were also 
problems, book i, of our extant 
Problems being made up of such 
medical questions and answers) : 
Vita Mare. p. 2 BR, TpoBahpara 
larpind: Pr. 71 1. Sialrns: ibid. 
74 b, De Pulsu: ibid. 92, one 
book iarpixts: Hadschi Khalfa 
ap. WENRICH, p. 159, De San- 
guinis Profusione : COBL. AUREL. 
Celer. Pass. ii. 13, one book De 
Adjutoriis (perhaps a mistake 
inthe name). Galen in HIPPocrR. 
De Nat. Hom. i. 1, vol. xv. 25 K, 
knows of an “larpixh ouvaywyh in 
several books, bearing Aristotle’s 
name, which was nevertheless 
recognised as being the work of 
his pupil; Meno; and this is pos- 
sibly identical with the Suvaywy} 
in two books named by Diog. 89 
(as WENRICH, p. 158, suggests). 


For the little that remains of it, 
see Rose, Av. Ps. 384 sq., Ar. Fr. 
335-341, p. 1534; Wr. Hz. 216, 
but on Fr. 362 cf. p. 88, supra. 
The ‘genuineness of these wri- 
tings, or at least of some of them, 
cannot be maintained. That Ari- 
stotle held that medical subjects 
should be treated in a technical 
way, and not from the point of 
view of natural science, is evi- 
dent from his own declaration 
which he makes, p. 9, 1 sin. (cf. 
De Sensu, i. 1, 436, a, 17 ; Longit. 
V. 464, b, 32; De Respir. c. 21, 
fin.; Part. An. ii. 7, 653, a, 8), 
and such an indefinite statement 
as that of Alian (V. W. ix, 22) 
cannot prove the contrary. As 
to the composition II. yécou kal 
byielas see p. 91 jin.—Galen (as 
Heitz ibid. justly remarks) can 
have known no composition of 
Aristotle on medical science, 
since he never mentions any 
such, although he quotes the 
philosopher more than six hun- 
dred times. 

4 An. 189 mentions the Tewpyind 
amongst the Pseudepigrapha. 
Pr. 72, on the other hand, gives 15 
(or 10) books De Agricultura as 
genuine, and the statement in 
GEOPON. iii.3, 4 (An. Fr. 255 
sq. p. 1525) on the manuring 
of almond-trees seems to have 
been taken from this, and not 
from the treatise on plants 
Rose (Ar. Ps. 268 sq.; Hz. Fy. 
165 sq.) mentions other things 
which may perhaps have come 
from this source. That Aristotle 
did not write about agriculture 
or similar subjects is clear 
from Polit. i. 11, 1258, a, 33, 39. 
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ing,! are,without exception, spurious. 
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The Problems? 


are no doubt based on Aristotelian materials ;? but our 
extant collection under that name can only be described 
as a set of gradually gathered and unequally developed 
productions of the Peripatetic school, which must 
have existed in many other forms parallel to our own.‘ 


1 In the Index of Ptolemy, 
No. 23, Hadschi Khalfa gives 
(Il. rév pwarevdytwv): De Ani- 
malium Captwra, nec non de 
Locis, quibus deversantur atque 
delitescunt, i. 

2 With regard to this treatise 
see the exhaustive article by 
Prantl ‘Ueb. d.-Probl. d. Arist.’ 
among the Abhk. d. Miinch. 
Akad. vi. 341-877; Ros, Arist. 
Libr, Ord. 199 sqq.; Ar. Ps. 215 
sqq.; Herrz, Verl. Schr. 103 
sqq., Wr. Ar. 194 sqq. 

3 Aristotle refers in seven 
places to the WpoBAjmara or 
TlpoBAnuaricd (PRANTL, ibid. 364 
sq.; Ind. Ar. 103, b, 17 sqq.), 
but only one of these quotations 
suits to a certain extent the 
extant ‘ Problems ;’ and the same 
is true (PR. ibid. 367 sqq.) of the 
majority of the later references. 

1 PRANTL, ibid. hasabundantly 
proved this, and he has also 
shown (Miinch. Gel. Anz. 1858, 
No, 25) that among the 262 fur- 
ther problems which are given by 
Bussemaker in vol. iv. of the 
Didot edition of Aristotle, and 
some of which were at one 
time erroneously ascribed to 
Alexander of Aphrodisias (cf. 
Usrner, Alea. Aphr. Probl., Lib. 
iii, iv., Berl. 1859, p. ix. sqq.), 
there is probably nothing written 
by Aristotle. The same is true 
of those which Rose (Ar. Ps. 
666 sqq.) takes from a Latin MS, 


of the 10th century. The cha- 
racter ascribed in the text to the 
collection of ‘Problems’ may 
also explain the many varying 
statements as to its title and the 
number of books it included. 
In the MSS. they are sometimes 
called TpoBAjuara, sometimes 
Svcd mpoBAhuara, and some- 
times with the addition kar’ 
eido0s ouvaywyfis (‘arranged in 
accordance with the matter’). 
Gellius generally says, Proble- 
mata (xix. 4), Prob. physica (xx. 
4, quoting Probl. xxx. 10): Mpo- 
Brqpara eykiedia; Apul. (De 
Magia, c. 51) has Problemata; 
Atheneus and Apollonius (vid. 
Indices and Prantl, 390 sq.) al- 
ways IlpoBAjpara pvoird; Macrob, 
(Sat. vii. 12) Physice questiones. 
To collections of problems are 
also referable the titles: évoudv 
An’ kard orotxeiov (D. 120, AN. 
110; asto the words x. crovy., the 
explanation of which in Rose, 
Ar, Ps. 215, is not clear, they are 
to be understood of the arrange- 
ment of the different books in 
the alphabetical order of their 
headings); MpoBAhuara (68 or 28 
B, PT. 65); "Emredeapévwv T™po- 
Banudroy B (D. 121, AN. 112); 
*Eyxurdlev B’ (D. 122, AN. 113, 
TlpoBahpara eyninar. 4 bks., Pr. 
67) ; Physica Problemata; Adspec- 
tiva Probl. (AMMON. LATIN. 
Pp. 58); “Aranra sf’ (D. 127, 
[@]bardirwy 1B’ AN.119). Pre- 
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Turning to Ethics and Politics, we have on the 
former subject three comprehensive works,' of which, 


missa Questionibus (PT. 66, says 
the Greek title is ‘brbimatu brua- 
grana, i.e. TpoBAnudrwy mpo- 
ypaph, or Tpoavaypaph) ; Suupte- 
tev (yrnudrev of’ (AN. 66 with 
theadditional clause: és pycw Et- 
kaipos 6 akovorhs abrov); David 
(Schol. in Ar. 24, b, 8) also speaks 
of 70 books Il. cuputerwy Cytnud- 
tov, and the Vita Mare. p. 2, Rof 
voud mpoBAjuara in 70 books; 
*Efnynueva (or "Efnracuéva) are 
yévos 18 (D. 128, AN. 121). With 
regard tothe MpoPAjuara unxavind, 
érrikd, larpind, cf. p. 86, n. 1, and 
95, n.3. The spurious composi- 
tion Il. mpoBAnudrav, to which be- 
sides D, 51 (and also AN. 48, 
although the wep) is here wanting) 
Alex. Top. 34, Schol. in Ar, 258, a, 
16, also refers, seems to have con- 
tained a theory as to setting and 
answering problems. See ROSE, 
Ar, Ps. 126, Fragm. 109, p. 1496, 
Fr. Hz, 115. On the other hand, 
book xxx. of our Problems cannot 
well be meant (as Heitz, 122, be- 
lieves) by the éyxdeaAra, Hth. NV. 1, 
8, 1096, a, 38. Aristotle seems 
rather to indicate what he calls 
in other places éfwrepixol Adyor, 
and De Celo, i. 9, 279, a, 30T& 
éyxbKAia pidogophuara, Of. BER- 
nays, Dial. of Arist. 85, 93 sqq. 
171; Bonrrz, Ind. Ar. 105, a, 27 
sqq. More on this infra. 
1"HOxd Nikoudxea 10 B., 
"HOiKd Evdqyua 7 B., "HOKd peydraa 
2 B. Of our catalogues D. 38 
only names ’Héindy & al, 3; (al- 
though Dio. elsewhere (Vita, 
21) cites the seventh book of the 
Ethics in connection with Eth. 
Eud, vii, 12, 1245, b, 20); AN. 
39 has ’H@iudv « (eg. the Hth. 
Nic., the last book of which is «), 
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and then again in the Appendix 
174: TL. 70dy (-tndv) Nixopayelwy 
bro@hxas (which seems to be an 
extract from the same work); PT. 
30 sq. the Great Ethics in two 
books, the Eudemian Ethics in 
eight. Aristotle himself quotes 
(Metaph. i. 1, 981, b, 25, and 
in six passages of the Politics) 
the 76nd, meaning doubtless the 
Nicomachean Ethics (cf. BEN- 
DIXEN in Philolugus x. 203, 
290 sq.; Ind. Ar. 103, b. 46 
sqq., and 101, b, 19 sqq.). Cic. 
(Fin. v. 5, 12) believes that the 
Libri de Moribus of Nicomachus 
are ascribed to Aristotle, inas- 
much as the son would write 
very much like his father. Dio- 
genes also (viii. 88) quotes Hth. 
NV. x. 2 with the words: gyal 5é 
Nikduaxos 6 ’AptrroréAous. On the 
other hand Atticus (apud Eus. 
Pr, Ev. xv. 4, 6) gives all three 
Ethics with their present names 
as Aristotelian; likewise Simpl. 
in Cat. 1, ¢ 43, ¢ and Schol. Por- 
phyr. Schol. in Ar. 9, b, 22, who 
says the Eudemian Ethics were 
addressed to Eudemus, the Meydaa 
Nixoudxia (M. Mor.) to Nico- 
machus the father, and the Mucpa 
Nucouaxia (Eth. N.) to Nicoma- 
chus, the son of Aristotle. The 
same story is told by Davin, 
Schol.in Ar. 25,a,40. EUSTRAT. 
(in Eth. N. 141, a; cf. Arist. Hth. 
Hud. vii. 4 init. c. 10, 1242, b, 2) 
speaks of the Eudemian Ethics 
as the work of Eudemus, that is 
to say, he repeats this statement 
after one of the earlier writers 
whom he used (cf. p. 72, b), and 
who was, it would seem, not alto- 
gether unlearned: on the other 
hand, on his own supposition, or 
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however, only one—the Nicomachean Lthics—is of 


directly Aristotelian authorship.! 


following an equally worthless 
authority (1, b,m), he represents 
Lith, N. as dedicated to a certain 
Nicomachus, and Hth. Hud. to a 
certain Eudemus. A Scholion also 
which is attributed to ASPASIUS 
(vid. Spengel ‘ On the Ethical Wri- 
tings under the name of Aristotle,’ 
in the Abh. d. Miinch. Ahad. iii. 
439-551, p. 520, ef. ‘Schol. in Ar. 
Eth.” Class. Journal, vol, xxix. 
117) must suppose Eudemus to 
be the author of the Eudemian 
Ethics, since on this supposition 
alone can he attribute the trea- 
tise on Pleasure to him, Hth. WN. 
vii. 12 sqq. The Commentaries 
known to us (by Aspasius, Alex- 
ander, Porphyry, Eustratius) are 
concerned only with the Nico- 
machean Ethics. For further 
materials, cf. SPENGEL, ibid. 445 


‘. Schleiermacher (‘On the 
Ethical Works of Aristotle,’ for 
1817, W. W. Z. Philos. iii. 306 
sqq.) gave it as his opinion that, 
of the three ethical works, the 
so-called Great Ethics is the 
oldest, and the Nicomachean 
Ethics the latest, but the treatise 
of Spengel already cited makes 
the opposite view clear, viz. that 
the genuine work of Aristotle 
is the Nicomachean Ethics, that 
the Eudemian Ethics is a supple- 
mentary work by Eudemus, and 
that the Great Ethics is an ex- 
tract taken directly from the Eu- 
demian. But the position of 
the three books which are 
common to the Nicomachean and 
Eudemian Ethics (Nie. v.—vii., 
ud, iv—vi.) is still a moot 
point. Spengel (480 sqq.) be- 
lieves that they belong originally 
to the Nicomachean Eth., but 


A mass of smaller 


that, after the corresponding sec- 
tions of the Eudemian Eth. were 
lost at an early period, they were 
employed to fill up the blanks in 
the Eudemian Eth.; he is in- 
clined to look upon the treatise 
on pleasure, Wic. vii. 12 sqq., 
which Aspasius also attributes to 
Eudemus (see preceding note, 
jin.), as a fragment of the Eude- 
mian Ethics (p. 518 sqq.), but 
without wishing to exclude the 
possibility of its being a sketch 
intended by Aristotle for the 
Nicomachean Eth., and later on 
replaced by x.1sqq. In his Avis¢. 
Stud. i. 20 (against which Walter 
argues in Die Lehre v. d. prakt. 
Vernunft, 88 sqq.) Nie. vi. 13 is 
also attributed to Eudemus. On 
the other hand Fischer (De Ethicis 
Hudem. et Nicom. Bonn, 1847), 
and with him also Fritzsche 
(Arist. Eth. Hud, 1851, Prolegg. 
xxxiv.) refer only Wic. v. 1-14 to 
the Nicomachean, and Wie. v. 15, 
vi., vil., to the Eudemian Ethics. 
Grant (Hthies of Aristot. i. 49 
sqq.) refers the whole of these 
three books to the Eudemian; 
whilst Bendixen (Philologus, x.199 
sqq., 263 sqq.) on the contrary, for 
reasons worthy of note, defends 
the Aristotelian origin of the 
whole, including vii. 12-15. 
Brandis (G'r.-rém. Phil.ii. b, 1555 
sq.), Prantl (D. dianoét. Tugenden 
d. Ar. Miinch. 1852, p. 5 sqq.), 
and in the main also Ueberweg 
(Gesch. d. Phil.i. 177 sq. 5th ed.), 
and Rassow (Forsch. iib. d. nikom. 
Lthih, 26 sqq. cf. 15 sqq.) agree 
with the conclusions of Spengel; 
the last-named with this modi- 
fication, which has much to 
support it, that Nie. v—vii., 
though essentially Aristotelian, 
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tracts is also named,! but probably few of them were 


genuine. 


has been submitted to the after- 
work of another pen, and has 
perhaps, in consequence of a 
mutilation, been supplied from 
the Eudemian Ethics. 

1 Such are (besides the Dia- 
logues mentioned on p. 56, n. 1, 
59 sq., TI. Sicaoodvys, "Epwrinds, 
II. wAovrov, Tl. evyevefas and I. 
ndovjs), the following : the small 
composition, still extant, I. 
dperav Kal xanav (Arist. Opp. 
1249-1251), which is the work of 
a half-Academic, half-Peripatetic 
Eclectic, hardly earlier than the 
first century before Christ ; Mpo- 
Tdces Tw. aperis (D. 34, AN. 342); 
TI. aperijs (AN. App. 163); II. dixaiwy 
B’ (D. 76, AN. 64—Pr. 11, 4 B.); 
TI, rod BeAtiovos a (D. 53, AN. 
50); Tl. éxovatou (-iwv) a’ (D. 68, 
AN. 58); Tl. rod aiperod nal rod 
oupBeBnkdtos a (D. 58; I. aiperod 
kal cupBaivoyros, AN. 56). It is 
not probable that Aristotle com- 
posed a treatise TI. ém@uulas: 
In the beginning of the De Sensu, 
he proposes future researches into 
the faculty of desire, but we do 
not hear that they were carried 
out; what we find in Seneca (De 
Tra, i. 3. 9, 2, 17, 1, iii. 3, 1) may 
more probably have been con- 
tained in the writing 1. maéay 
(or -ovs) épyjs (D. 37, AN. 30), 
the supposed remnants of which 
Rose (Ar. Ps. 109 sqq., Av. Fr. 
94-97, No. 1492) and Heitz 
(Fr. 151 sq.) have put together. 
Whether it was a dialogue (Rose) 
or a treatise (Heitz) cannot with 
certainty be determined; the 
latter seems the more probable 
opinion. Its genuineness: is, to 
say the least, undemonstrable, 


Of the sociological writings only one—the 


and the title does not sound 
Aristotelian. D. 61, AN. 60 have 
also T1d@n a’. Further (besides 
the *Epwrixds mentioned on p. 59), 
*Epwrikd (AN. App. 181; Pr. 13, 3 
B.) and 4 B. of @éceis épwrikad 
(D. 71, AN. 66; Pr. 56, 1 B.) are 
mentioned, both of them doubt- 
less equally spurious. AN. 162 
reckons I. cwppootyys among the 
Pseudepigrapha. TI. @idias 
(D. 24, AN. 24, Pr. 25) is sup- 
posed not to be a copy from Eth. 
N. viii. ix., but a special treatise, 
which can hardly be genuine. 
Still less can Aristotle have 
been the author of @évets piAscal 
B’ (D. 72, AN. 67). Of the 
two writings Il. cupBidcews dvdpds 
kat -yuvainds (AN. App. 165) 
and Nédpous (-01) dvdpds Kal yape- 
tis (ibid. 166), the former is men- 
tioned by other writers several 
times (e.g. by Clemens, Olympio- 
dor., and David in the passages 
given by Ross, Ar. Ps. 180 sq., 
Ar. Fr, 178 sq., p. 1507). Rose (De 
Ar. Libr. Ord. 60 sqq.) has pointed 
outtwo Latin translations of these 
Néyo: (or the writing II. cupBido., 
if both are not merely different 
titles of the same book) which 
profess to be the second book 
of the Leonomics: see Ar. Pseud. 
644 sqq.; Wr. Hz. 153 sqq. PLu- 
TARCH, ATHENAHUS, and others 
quote from a writing Ml. pééns, 
perhaps a dialogue; cf. Rosz, 
Ar. Ps. 116 sqq., Ar. Fr. 98-106, 
p. 1493 sq.; 2’r. Hz. 64 sq. It was 
certainly not genuine; it may 
have been identical with the 
writing of the same name by 
Theophrastus (HEITZ, ibid.), only” 
in that case Athenseus, who, 
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eight books of the Politics !—is preserved; but though 
it contains some of his most mature and admirable 


work it is unhappily left, 
Ciconomies 
Of all the rest we have lost everything 


finished.? 
genuine.? 


The 


in addition to these two, quotes 
a third by Chameleon, must 
have been indebted for his quota- 
tions to various writers, to whom 
it was known by different names 
—anot very probable supposition. 
What is quoted from it is con- 
cerned, partly with historical, 
partly with physiological discus- 
sions ; whether drunkenness was 
regarded also from a moral point 
of view we donot know. Nor do we 
know any more as to the contents 
of the Néuo: ovocirixol (in the 
MSS., of D. 139, Néuos cverarixds, 
of AN. 130 Néuwv overatinay a’, 
for the circumstance of the 
Platonic republic being mentioned 
in it (PROCL. in Remp. 350, Ar. 
Fr. 177, p. 1507) gives us no 
indication; hence we cannot 
determine whether Rose (Ar. 
Ps. 179) is right in supposing 
that there was a discussion in it 
on the arrangement of, and good 
behaviour at symposia, or Heitz 
(Ar. Fr. 307), in believing that 
it contained a collection of 
the customs relating 1o them. 
Il. ovootriwy } cupmoclwy (AN. 
App. 161) is identical with it; 
not so, however, the three books 
Svooiriney rpoPAnudrwy(AN.136), 
the title of which makes us think 
not so much of questions with 
regard to meals, as of questions 
such as are proposed at a meal, 
like Plutarch’s Zvpmooiaxd mpo- 
BAjpara, For the MapoyyéAuara 
ef. p. 72, n. 2 fin. 


like the Metaphysics, un- 
cannot be considered 


1 Aristotle puts this work in 
the closest connection with the 
Ethics, by treating the latter as 
auxiliary to politics (th. WV. 
i. 1, 1094 a, 26 sqq., 1095, a, 
2,c. 2 init. c. 18, 1102, a, 5, vii. 
12 init.; Rhet. i, 2, 1356, a, 26). 
He expects from politics the 
realisation of the principles laid 
down by Ethics (bid. x. 10). But 
he does not mean both to be 
merely two parts of one composi- 
tion (cf. Polit. vii. 1, 1323, b, 
39, c. 13, 1332, a, 7, 21, ii. 1, 1261, 
a, 30, iii. 9, 1280, a, 18. c. 12, 
1282, b, 19). Even apart from 
the citation Rhet.i. 8 fin., and the 
mention of it in the catalogue (D. 
75, AN, 70), its genuineness can- 
not be doubted, however seldom 
it is named by ancient writers 
(see the remarks of SPENGEL, 
‘Ueb. d. Politik d. Arist.,’ Abdh. 
d. Miinchn. Akad. v. 44 infra). 

2 For further information, see 
the section on the political philo- 
sophy of Aristotle, ch. xiii., infra. 

4 Of the second book (as to 
the beginning of which see Rose, 
Arist. Libr, Ord, 59 sq.) this has 
long been admitted, but Géttling 
(Arist. Boon, p. vii. xvii.) con- 
siders the first to be a section of 
a genuine Aristotelian writing ; 
it seems more probable that it is 
the work of a later writer based 
on Polit. i. (See end of ch. xxi, 
infra.) D, 23, AN. 17 name Oixovo- 
ukds (or -ov) a’, Cf. p. 99 supra on 
another pretended second book. 
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except a few fragments.! 


1 The political writings named, 
besides those quoted, are the 
following: (1) Modrreia, a col- 
lection of facts with regard to 158 
states (D. 145, AN. 135, the text 
of which BERnays, Rh. Mus. 
vii. 289, with the approval of 
RosE, Ar. Ps. 394, has evidently 
improved), which, according to 
the fragments and the statements 
of Cic. Fin. v. 4, 11, and PLur. 
N. P. Su. V. 10, 4 (who names 
the work xrices nal moArretat) 
not only treated of the consti- 
tution, but also of the usages, 
castoms, situation of the towns, 
the history of their foundation, 
their local traditions, kc. Pr. 81 
gives the number of cities as 171 
(or 191, according to the view 
of HERBELOT, Bibl. Or. 971, a): 
Ammon. V. Ar. 48 gives 255: 
Ammon. Lat. p. 56, Ps.-Porphyr. 
Schol. in Ar. 9, b, 26, and 
David, ibid. 24, a, 34, say 250, 
aud Philop. ibid. 35, b, 19, about 
250, but the increase does not 
seem to be founded on any later 
extension of the collection, but 
merely on clerical mistakes (cf. 
Ross, Ar. Ps. 394). Simpl. ( Categ. 
2,7. Schot. 27, a, 43) seems by the 
words éy rais yynolas abtod moAr- 
reiats to point to the existence of 
spurious Polities; pyn’ (158) in- 
stead of yvnolais may be the true 
reading (HEITZ, Ar. Fr. 219), 
though IDELER, 47. Meteor. i., 
xii. 40 can hardly be right in sub- 
stituting émoroAaisfor moArretats). 
The numerous fragments of 
the large collection are found 
in MOLLER, Praygm. Hist. ii. 102 
sqq. (cf. BoURNOT, in Philolog. iv. 
266 sqq.); Ross, 17. Ps. 402 sqq.; 
Ar, Fr. 343-560, p. 1535 sqy.; 
Fr, Hz. 218 sqq. The genuine- 
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ness of the work, which Rose 
(Ar, Libr. Ord. 56 sq., Ar. Ps. 
395 sq.) disputes, has no weighty 
arguments against it (as HEITZ, 
p. 246 sqq. shows); and even if 
the external evidence, of which 
that of Timzmus (apud POoLyB. 
xii. 5, 11) is the oldest produc- 
ible, did not utterly exclude 
Rose's supposition that the work 
was published and circulated in 
his name soon after Aristotle’s 
death, nevertheless the internal 
improbability of that theory 
would be much strengthened by it. 
The declarations of DAVID, édid., 
and the Schol. to Porphyry’s Zsa- 
goge (vid. RosE, Ar. Ps. 399, Ar. 
Fr. 1535) favour the supposition 
that the different states in the 
Polities are taken in alphabetical 
order; and this explains why the 
Athenians (according to #7. 378, 
where, however, the reading is 
uncertain) are treated in the Ist 
book, and the Ithacans in the 
42nd (Fr. 466). The circum- 
stance that the numerous frag- 
ments all contain merely isolated 
notes, without reference to a 
uniform complete treatise, will 
not (as Rose, Ar. Ps. 395 
holds) serve as a proof of the 
spuriousness of the work; but, 
in conjunction with the fact that 
the Aristotelian writings nowhere 
refer to the work in question 
(for even £th. N.x. 10, 1181,b, 17, 
refers to the Politics; cf. HErrz, 
231 sq.), it supports the view 
(HEITZ, 233 sq.) that the Poli- 
ties was not a literary com- 
pleted whole, but a collection by 
Aristotle, for his own use, of 
facts which he had gathered 
partly by personal observation 
and inquiries, and partly from 
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Aristotle’s collection of forms of government in various 
cities, is simply irreparable.’ 
Our Poetics? is only a fragment; but not even so 


writings. If this be so, copies 
would only be circulated after 
his death. A chapter out of the 
TloArreta ’A@nvatwy may have given 
rise to the title Il. rév SdAwvos 
adver (AN. App.140: cf. Mi- 
LER, tbid., 109, 12).—A similar 
collection was (2) the Néuima 
BapBapiuce, which are quoted under 
this title by APPOLLON. Mirabil. 
11; Varro, i.1, vii. 70; AN. App. 
186 (vopfuwv BapB. avvaywyh); 
from this title also the designa- 
tions Néuot a’ B' y' 3’ (D. 140), 
voutuwy 3! (AN.131), seem to have 
been wrongly transcribed. To 
them the véuma ‘Papaloy (AN. 
App. 185) and the véuipma Tuppnyev 
(ATHEN, i, 23, d) probably be- 
longed. Among the few fragments 
(apud MULLER, ibid. 178 sqq., 
RosE, Av. Ps. 537 sqq., Ar. £7. 
561-568, p. 1570, Fr. Hz. 297 sq.), 
Nos. 562, 563 and 564can only be 
attributed to Aristotle under the 
supposition that he did not give 
their contents in his own name, 
but as traditions somewhere 
current. — (3) The Atoampara 
tav mwékewy (AMMON. Differ. 
Vocab., Nijes) or Auk. ‘EAAnvisev 
wéaewy (V. Mare. p. 2, RB) seem 
to have dealt with quarrels 
between the Hellenic states and 
their settlement; they are also 
named more briefly Aucadpara 
(D. 129, AN. 120, HARPOCRAT. 
Apuuds).—(4) The @éeeis rodrtixal 


B' (AN. 69; the same is the right. 


reading in D. 74) were in any case 
spurious. The ANoN. 5 applies 
the name II. roarrijjs to the Gryl- 
los, but that must be a mistake 
(see above, p. 59).— On the 


ToArrixds cf. p.57; on IL. BactAcias 
and ‘frép darolxwy, p. 60, sud fin. ; 
on TI. pfropos 4 moditixod, p. 72, 
n. 2, towardsthe end ; on Il. dpxjis, 
p. 81, n. 1, fim.; on w bungling 
forgery of the Middle Ages, Se- 
eretum secretorum (or, Aristotetis 
ad Alexandrum regem de moribus 
rege dignis), cf. GRIER, Arist. 
und Alex. 234 sq; Rose, Arist. 
Libr. Ord. 183 sq, Av. Ps. 583 sq. 

| Since this was written the 
Athenian Mod:reia has been re- 
covered. 

2This writing, in our editions, 
is entitled : Il. wonricjs. Aristot. 
himself mentions it in the Politics 
(viii. 7, 1841, b, 38), as a future 
work ; in the Rhetoric (i. 11 fin., 
iii. 1, 1404, a, 38, c. 2, 1404, b, 7. 
28, 1405, a, 5, c. 18, 1419, b, 5, 
with which cf. p. 74,n.1),as al- 
ready existing, with these words : 
év rots wep) momtinijs, or (1404, b, 
28) év +. 7. woiqoews, The Indices 
name: Tpayyarelas réxvyns oin- 
tins B' (D. 83), réxvns mont. B’ 
(AN. 75), De arte pottica secun- 
dum disciplinam Pythagore, Pt. 
Fr. (this addition is caused by 
the combination of two different 
titles: cf. Ros, Av. Ps. 194). 
Ps.-ALEX. Soph. Hl. Schol. in 
Ar, 299, b, 44, has év rg m. woinrt.; 
likewise HeRM. in Phedr. 111, 
and AST, év T@ 7. 7.; SIMPL. Cat. 
Schol. 43, a, 13, 27: év t@ mw. 7.3 
DAVID, ibid. 25, b, 19, 7d m. 7.3 
on the other hand Ammon. De 
interpr. Schol. 99, a, 12, év rots 
mw. wot; BOETH. De interpr. 290, 
in libris quos de arte poética 
scripsit. The more ancient au- 
thorities are acquainted with two 
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much as this remains of Aristotle’s other contributions 
to the theory and history of Art or of his dissertations 


on the poets.! 


books on Poetry (a third is men- 
tioned only in the quotations 
given on p. 58, n. 1, with regard 
to the writing II. moimrév), the 
more modern only with one; 
except in so far as they copy 
wore ancient writers, as we must 
suppose was the case with Am- 
monius and Boéthius. From 
this alone we might suppose that 
the writing in question originally 
had a greater extension than it 
now has, but this becomes certain 
from the references to such 
parts of it as are missing in our 
recension, as for instance the 
discussion on the Catharsis pro- 
mised in Polit. viii. 7, 1341, b, 38, 
which would naturally have come 
in the section on Tragedy, and, 
as we learn from sure traces, 
actually did occur there (cf. 
BERNAYS, ‘Grundz. d. Abh. d. 
Arist. tib, d. Wirkung d. Trag,’ 
Abh. d. hist.-phit. Ges. in Breslau, 
160 sqq., 197 sq.; SUSEMIHL, p. 
12; VAHLEN, p. 81 sq. of his 
edition, and others); the exam- 
ination of Comedy, promised 
Poet. c. 6 init, and quoted 
Rhet. i. 11 fin., of which Bernays 
(Rh. Mus. viii. 561 sqq.) has 
pointed out valuable remnants in 
Cramer’s Anecd. Paris., vol.i. app. 
(now in Susemihl, p. 208 sq., Vah- 
len, 76 sq.); and the discussion on 
Synonyms, which Simpl. men- 
tions, Categ. Schol. 43, a, 13, 27. 
In other places also our text 
shows many greater or smaller 
gaps, as also interpolations (as c. 
12 and many smaller ones), and 
inversions (the most considerable 
that of chap. 15, which ought to 


Nor is there much left of the other 


come after chap. 18), which suf- 
ficiently prove that we only pos- 
sess Aristotle’s work in a muti- 
lated and hopelessly corrupt con- 
dition. We cannot here inquire 
how its present condition may be 
explained (SUSEMIAL, ibid., p. 3 
sq., gives an enumeration of the 
different, and in part widely di- 
verging attempts at explanation). 
It may be true, as SUSEMIHL 
concludes, that the carelessness 
of the writing, the caprice of 
the copyists, and the freaks of 
accident account for most of the 
mischief; but we cannot make 
these factors responsible for the 
interpolations, except in so far as 
they may have rendered possible 
the introduction of some mar- 
ginal notes into the text. 

1 Of the Dialogue 11. wonray 
7 we have already spoken on p. 
58. Besides this AN. 115 gives 
Kuxaov a. moimtav, likewise in 
three books. This title may have 
arisen, by duplication and cor- 
ruption, from that of the Dia- 
logue, or it may (according to 
HEITZ, 178) designate a work 
distinct from it: but the ‘ nd«Aov’ 
may also have sprung from the 
‘éyndedvov’ (or -lwv) which is 
found in No. 113.—ANled to it, it 
would seem, are II, rpayydiav a’ 
(D. 186, AN. 128) and Kwpitol 
(EROTIAN, Hap. Voc. Hippocr. s. 
vy. ‘Hpaxa. véoor). Miiller (Hist. 
Gr. ii. 82), though not rightly, 
takes the Adacxadla: (D. 137; 
AN. 129; Rosg, Ar. Ps. 550 sq., 
Ar, Fr. 575-587, p. 1572 sq.; 
Heitz, 255, i'r, Hz. 302 s8q.), 
—seemingly a chronological cata- 
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books named to us, which dealt with subjects outside 
the main lines of the Aristotelian system ;! and among 


logue based on the existing in- 
scriptions of the tragedies per- 
formed in Athens—as a part of 
the book on tragedies. — Fur- 
ther, a series of writings relating 
to poets is named, which took 
the form of problems: ’Amopnud- 
Tw montiKay a (AN. App. 145); 
Airlat wointinat (ibid. 146, where 
airiat seems to indicate the form 
of treatment which is proper to 
the amophuara or mpoBAhpara, viz. 
that the 5 ri is sought, and the 
reply consists in giving the did71 
or the airia); ’Amopyudrwy ‘Oun- 
puay ¢” (D. 118; AN. 106 ¢’; 
Hutz, 258 sq., Wr. Hz. 129; 
Rosz, Ar. Ps. 148 sq., Ar. Fr. 
137-175, p. 1501 sq.) or, as the 
Vita Mare. p. 2. names it, ‘Ou, 
(nrhpara; TipoBAnudérwy ‘Ounpi- 
nav ¢ (AN. App. 147; Pro. 
91; Ammon. V. Ar. 44; Aum. 
Lat. 54, probably a duplication 
of the damrophpara); *Awophuara. 
‘Hoiddov a (AN. App. 143); 
"Amop. "ApxiAdxov,  Edpimldous, 
Xowptaov y (ibid. 144). To these 
the “Amophuara Oeia (AN. 107) 
seem also to belong. The trea- 
tise: Ei 8é more “Ounpos éroinoey 
Tas “HAlov Bots ; (AN. App. 142), 
is no doubt only one of the Hom- 
eric problems.—Of these writings 
the ones which are more likely 
to have an Aristotelian origin 
are the Queries on Homer; but 
even these may have had later 
additions made to them. On the 
other hand the genuineness of 
the IérAos (AN. 105; AN. App. 
169; Rosz, Av. Ps. 563 sqq., Ar. 
Fr, 594-600, p. 1574 sq.; J. 
Hz. 309 sqq.; cf. BERGK, Lyr. 
Gr, 505 sqq.; MULLER, Fragm. 


Hist. ii. 188 sqq.) cannot be 
maintained. More ancient seems 
to be the book I. povorjs, which 
both Dioa. (116, 132) and AN. 
(104, 124) give us in two places, 
and which is identical with the 
musical problems noticed by 
LABBEUS, Bibl. nova, 116 (see 
BRANDIS, ii. b, 94); but it is no 
more genuine than the MT. 
kadod (D. 69, AN. 63, TI. Kda- 
Aous). 

1 Tothese belong certain minor, 
mostly historical works, OAvpmio- 
vika a (D. 130, AN. 122); Tlv- 
Oroundy ereyxo a (D. 134 and 
probably also AN. 125); Mu@ovixar 
a (D. 131, AN. 123, with the 
strange title, Tu@:ovfkas BiBAloy 
ev & Mévarxmoy évinnoev) ; Tlvdiucds 
a (D. 183), possibly only a dif- 
ferent title for the same writing ; 
Nixa Atoyvoiaral a’ (D. 135, AN. 
126, Nixdv Atoy, dorindy nal An- 
valwy a’). About these writings 
cf. Rosz, Ar. Ps. 545 sqq., Ar. 
Fr. 572-574, p. 187; Hurrz, 254 
sq., #r. Hz. 300 sq.; MULLER, 
Hist. Gr. ii. 182 sq.—Further 
11. edpnudrwy (CLEMENS, Strom. 
i. 308, A, where, however, an Ari- 
stotelian work with this title 
which could not be genuine 
seems to be designated: notes 
which may have come from the 
work are given by MULLER, ibid. 
181sq.).—Tl. Oavpaclwvdxovepatwy 
quoted by ATHEN, (xii. 541; cf. 
Oauy, dx. c. 96) and, with the title 
év Gavpactors, perhaps also by AN- 
TIGON. Mirabil. c. 25 (cf. Oaup. 
axoven. c. 30), a ‘collection of 
strange phenomena,’ the genuine- 
ness of which cannot be admitted. 
For further information on this 
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shese also there is no doubt that many spurious titles 
aave crept in. 


B.—General Questions touching the Aristotelian 
Writings. 


ON a general survey of the works which are preserved 
or known to us as Aristotelian, it is evident that they— 
vpart from the letters and poems—were of two different 
sinds. The component parts of our Corpus Ari- 
stoteicum are without exception didactic treatises in 
scientific form.! And almost all of these which can 
se called genuine are, as will be seen, connected 
cogether by express references in a way that is only to 
ve explained by the theory that they were addressed to 
me circle of readers as the connected and mutually ex- 
planatory parts of one whole. It is quite different in 
she case of the writings which were afterwards styled 
hypomnematic ’—notes, that is to say, made by 


work see WESTERMANN, Ilapa- 
Jokd-ypapa, p. XXV. Sqq., and espe- 
tially Rose, dr. Libr. Ord. 54 
sq. Ar. Pseud. 279 sq.. who 
‘efers the main body of the 
vork, consisting of chaps. 1-114, 
180-137, 115-129, 138-181, to 
‘he middle of the third century. 
4n enlarged treatment of this, or 
\ more extensive specimen of the 
‘ame sort of work, is perhaps the 
‘apadoéa, from the second book of 
which Plut. (Parall. Gr. et Rom. 
», 29, p. 312) quotes something 
which is not found in our @avu. 
tx.—Tlaporulat a’ (D. 138; cf. AN. 
.27), a collection of proverbs, the 
»xistence of which seems to be 
sroved, inter alia, by ATHEN. ii. 
30 d, although Heitz (Veri. 


Schr. 163 sq.; Fragm, 219) is 
doubtful whether there was an 
Aristotelian work on this subject. 
We cannot prove whether the 
references in Eustath. in Od. 
N 408 and Synegs. Lnc. Calvit. 
c, 22 (Ar. Fr. No. 454, No. 2) 
belong to this or to other works. 
In addition to these there 
are two titles which are so 
indefinite that they furnish no 
safe clue to the contents of the 
writings to which they corre- 
spond: MapaBoral(D. 126); “Arax- 
ta (to which mpoBAhuara or iro- 
pvipara may be supplied) :8’ (D. 
127; cf. p. 96, foot). 

1 The‘ wonderful stories’ are 
perhaps the only exceptions, but 
they are not Aristotelian. 
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Aristotle merely for his own use, and therefore not 
thrown by him into any such literary form and unity 
as the works designed for publication.! None of the 
extant works which are genuine is of this class,? but 
several of those which are lost seem to have belonged 
to it. From these two classes of works, however, there 
is to be distinguished a third. Cicero, Quintilian, and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus praise Aristotle not only for 
scientific greatness, but equally for the grace and rich- 
ness of his exposition—‘the golden stream of his 


speech.’* This must have 


1 Simpl. (in Categ. Schol. in 
Ar. 24, a, 42): dropvquarina boa 
mpos bréuvnow oirelay nat wrelova 
Bdcavoy cuvératey 6 piddcogos : 
these writings cannot, however, 
be taken as mévrn omovb7s &kia, 
and hence we may not draw from 
them any proofs for the Ari- 
stotelian doctrine: 6 wévror *AdEE- 
avSpos Ta trouynuatina cupmrepup- 
Béeva gyoty elvar cal wh mpds eva 
cromby avapépecOa, and for this 
very reason the others are dis- 
tinguished from them as ouryray- 
patina. David (Schol. 24, a, 38): 
bropynmarixa wey Aéyovrat ev ols 
péva Th Kepdraa amreypdonoay 
Bina mpoomlov Kad émaAdyav nad 
Tis mperotons exddceow amaryye- 
Alas, Cf. Hertz, Verl. Schr. 24 
sq. 

2 The Problems, which might 
occur as an instance, cannot have 
been written down for his own use 
alone, since Aristotle often quotes 
them (see above, p. 96), thereby 
implying that they are known to 
his readers. Other instances, such 
as the Melissus, etc., cannot be 
supposed genuine. Even if it be 
true that particular portions of 


referred to works designed 


our Corpus were intended to serve 
as the basis for lectures, or were 
compiled from them, they would 
not on that account be merely 
‘bypomnematical writings.’ 

3 Hg. those mentioned on 
p. 62, n. 4, 5, and perhaps also the 
Polities (p. 101); whether the 
Tlep) raya6od is also one (as al- 
ready noted on p. 61, u. 2 fin.), 
seems doubtful. 

* Circ. Yop. 1, 3: the works 
of Aristotle are not only recom- 
mended by their contents, sed 
dicendi quoque incredibili qua- 
dam cum copia tum etiam suari- 
tate. De Invent. ii. 2, 6 (on the 
Zuvaywy} texvav): Aristotle has 
left the old orators suaritate et 
brevitate dicendi far behind. De 
Orat.i. 11,49: si item Aristoteles, 
st Theophrastus, si Carneades ... 
eloquentes et in dicendo suares 
atque ornati fuere. De Fin. i. 5, 
14 (on Epicurus): quod ista Pla- 
tonis Aristotelis Theophrasti 
orationis ornamenta neglexerit. 
Acad. ii. 38, 119: veniet lumen 
orationis aureum fundens Ari- 
stoteles. QUINTIL. Inst. xi. 83: 
quid Aristotelem ? Quem dubito 
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by him for publication. It is not applicable to any of 
those which are now extant; and of these, indeed, the 
two Latin writers probably knew but a small part. 
We are driven to suppose, therefore, that it was to other 
works, lost to us, that they ascribed this kind of excel- 
lence. The critic who judges of literary form by purely 
scientific criteria will find, it is true, much to praise in 
our extant Aristotle. He will acknowledge the apt dis- 
crimination of all his ideas, the inimitable precision 
and compactness of his diction, and his masterly 
handling of an established terminology. But of the 
qualities which Cicero emphasises, or any graceful move- 
ment of a rich and rolling eloquence, he will find even 
in the most popular of the extant books but little trace ; 
while in other parts the dry methods of treatment, the 
rough brevity of statement, the involved construction 
of long sentences, often broken by anacolutha and 
parentheses, stand in plain contradiction to Cicero’s 
description. We can, however, gather for ourselves, 
even from the scanty fragments of the lost books, that 
some of these were written in a style far more rich and 
scientia rerum an seriptorum 


copia an eloquendi suavitate ... 
clariorem putem. Dtionys. De 


books. Of the others, however, 
Cicero used several of the writ- 
ings mentioned on p. 55 sqq., the 


Verb. Cop. 24: of the philoso- 
phers, Democritus, Plato, and 
Aristotle are the best as to style. 
De Cens. Vet. Script. 4: mapa- 
Anwréov 8& Kal "ApiurtoréAn eis 
Minnow THs Te wept Thy Epunvelay 
Bewvdrntos Kal rijs capnvelas Kal 
Tod Hd€éos Kal ToAvUAbods, 

1 Except the Zopics and Rhe- 
toric, we have no reason for sup- 
posing that any of them knew 
by personal reading the extant 


books on Philosophy, the Hude- 
mus, the Protreptieus, perhaps 
also the MoArrixds, Tl. BactAetas 
and Il. wAodrov; cf. Fin. ii. 13, 
40; Acad. ii. 38,119; WM. D. ii. 
15, 42, 16, 44, 87, 95, 49, 126; 
Divin. i. 25, 53; Fragm. Hort. 
apud Augustine ve. Jul. iv. 78; 
Fin. v. 4,11; Ad Quint. Fr. iii. 
5; Ad Att. xii. 40, 2, xiii. 28, 2; 
Off. ii. 16, 56: and above, p. 60, 
n. 1. 
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ornate, and approached far more closely to the literary 
graces of the Platonic Dialogues, than any of the 
scientific treatises now contained in our Corpus.’ 
This difference is to be explained, not merely by the 
earlier date of the writings in question, but also by the 
fact that they were not intended to serve the same 
purpose as the others, nor designed for the same 
audiences.” 

Aristotle himself occasionally refers to certain state- 
ments of his doctrine, published by him, or then in 
common use, in terms which seem to imply that a 
portion of his writings (including these writings in 
which the references in question occur) were not in 
the same sense given to the public.? And from his 


1 On this point see what is pre- 
served in Nos. 12-14, 17 sq., 
32, 36, 40, 48, 49, 71, 72 of the 
Fragments (Academy edition) 
from the Zudemus, Protrepticus, 
Il. piAocodias, TI. dixatoodyns, and 
above, p. 56, n. 2. 

2 We shall discuss: this im- 
mediately. 

3 Poet. 15, 1454, b, 17: epntra 
5& wep) abray év rots éxdeSomevors 
Adyois ixavas. De An, i. 4 init.. 
kal &AAn 8€ Tis B6éa wapadedorat 
wept wuxis, miOavh wey woAAo‘s ,. 
Adyous éomep 8 evOdvas (for which 
Bernays, Dial. d. Ar. 15 sqq, 
erasing Adyous, reads: damep 
elOdvas 5) Sedwevia nal rots év 
Kow@ yryvonevas Adyots* apyovlay 
yap Twa abthy Adyourt, &c. In 
the first of these places, Bernays 
says (ibid. 13) that ‘pub- 
lished’ here means the same as 
‘already published’ (the same 
explanation of the words is given 
by Rosz, Av. Ps. 79), yet one 


may well doubt whether this gloss 
is allowable. The predicate é- 
Sedouévo: would certainly not be 
there without a purpose, but is 
meant to distinguish the Adyor 
éxdeSouevo: from certain other 
‘Aéyo.. Neither can we translate 
éxdeSouevor in such a way as 
to make ‘the writings published 
by me’ a mere periphrasis for‘my 
writings ;’ partly because such a 
turn of phrase is not found in 
Aristotle. When he refers, with- 
out indicating a particular work, 
to something that has gone 
before, he is accustomed to say 
merely, év HAAos, ev érépois or 
mpérepov. Again the fact that he 
does not say tm éuod éxdedoucvar 
shows that the emphasis falls on 
éxdeSouévoi, as such, and that the 
Adyot éxdedouevor are meant as an 
antithesis to wh éxdedoucvor. Only 
we have no right to assume 
that things my éxdeSouévor mean 
things published later. The anti- 
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commentators we further learn that one of the points 


thesisto ‘ published’ is not ‘ later 
published,’ but ‘not published ;’ 
and from the perfect éxdedouévor 
to read ‘such as had already been 
published at the time of the 
writing of the Poetics, and so were 
earlier than that work,’ is shown 
to be impossible by the reflection 


of UEBERWEG on this passage, 


(Arist. ib. d. Dichth., p. 75) that 
every author puts himself, in 
regard to the reader, in the time 
at which his work will be in the 
reader’s hands. Hence, if the 
Poetics were to be laid before the 
whole reading world, i.e. pub- 
lished, just like the Ad-yo: to which 
they referred, they would not be 
designated in contradistinction to 
the latter, by the predicate éxde- 
douévor, since each of them would 
be, in relation to their reader, 
equally a Adyos éxSeSoudvos. Rose 
wished to refer the Adyo: éxded., 
first to former passages in the 
Poetics (Ar. Libr. Ord. 130), 
and later (Ar. Pseud. 79) to the 
Rhetoric, but he was subsequently 
(Ar. Ps. 714) right in withdraw- 
ing both, since the discussion for 
which the Poetics refer to the 
Adyo éxded. is found neither in 
the Rhetoric nor in the Poetics 
(cf. BeRNAys, ibid. 138): and, 
even apart from this, the lat- 
ter could never have been so 
indicated. Nor can we on the 
other hand (as Rosz, Ar. Ps. 717, 
maintains) refer the expression 
to writings on Poetry by the Pla- 
tonic school, for we clearly must 
confine it to Aristotelian writings: 
and inthe second passage, De An. 
i. 4, the Adyot ev Kowd yryvdueror 
cannot be understood (as Tor- 
STRIK, Arist. de An. 123 supposes, 
he being perhaps preceded by the 


authors of the variant Aeyouevas 
instead of yeyvou.) of conversa- 
tions, such as would occur in 
educated circles, or (as Rose, Ar. 
Ps.717, thinks) of expressions of 
opinion coming from the Platonic 
school ; for the ed@dvas Sedwxviu re- 
fers to some criticism, known to 
the reader, of the supposition that 
the soul is the harmony of its 
body, and cannot mean vague 
conversations of third persons 
(cf. also BERNAYS, ibid., 18 sq.). 
Neither can one refer them to 
oral statements made by Ari- 
stotle to his pupils (PHILOP. : see 
following note), partly because 
Aristotle never elsewhere refers 
to such statements, and in a 
treatise which, though perhaps 
primarily intended as a text- 
book for his school, yet gives 
no indication anywhere of being 
meant only for his personal 
pupils, he could not well appeal 
to them; partly because the 
Philosopher had really inserted 
the criticism referred to in 
one of his own writings (cf. fol- 
lowing note). The latter fact 
indicates that it is wrong (as 
SIMPL. does; see following note) 
to refer the Adyot év row@ yeyv. to 
the Platonic Phedo, for which 
this expression would not be a 
sufficient indication, nor would 
it correspond (cf. BERNAYS, p.20) 
with the manner in which it is 
in other places mentioned (cf. 
Meteorol. ii. 2, 355, b, 82), 
Finally, though Ueberweg(Gesch. 
ad. Phil. i, 173, 5th ed.) under- 
stands by the Adyo & kK. yeyy. 
(extending the explanation of 
Philoponus) discussions which 
occurred in actual conversations, 
or in writings arranged in the 
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to which he so refers was to be found in the Hudemus.' 
We find other and more frequent references of his to 
the ‘Exoteric Discourses’ as the place where he had 


dealt with such and such a subject.? 


Opinions, how- 


ever, differ as to the meaning of that name and the 


form of dialogues, it seems clear 
that the latter could not be so 
named, and that there was here 
no reason for mentioning the 
dialogue form of such discussions. 
From the point of view of gram- 
mar, owing to the present tense of 
yyvopévots (to which BoniTz, Ind. 
Arist. 105, a, 46, rightly calls 
attention), they cannot be ex- 
plained as: ‘the speeches sub- 
mitted (i.e. which have been 
submitted) to publication,’ for in 
that case it would have been 


yevouevors. It can only mean, as 
Bernays translates it in his 
Dial. d. Arist. 29, ‘the dis- 


courses existing in a state of 
publication, available for the use 
of all,’ taking the év xoiw@ here in 
the same sense as in the expres- 
sions: éy Kow@ kararidecOm, éy 
Kow@ apreva. (in medio relin- 
quere, Metaph. i. 6, 987, b, 14). 
A similar meaning to that of the 
Adyor év kowG yeyvéuevot seems to 
be attached to éyxveAra or éyKu- 
KA @tAocophuata, of which 
mention ismadein Hth.i. 3, 1096, 
a, 2 (nal wep) wey rovrav dais: 
ixav@s yop nal év rots éyxuKAtos 
elpnra: tep) abrav) and De Calo, i. 
9, 279, a, 30 (Kal yap KaOdmrep év 
trois éykukAlois pidocophuact trep) 
Ta Oela ToAAdKIS mpopatverat Tots 
Adyos 871 7d Oetoy ameraBAnroy 
avarykaioy elvat, &c.). "Eydxatos 
can, just as well as ev xowg 
yryvémevos, mean in medio positus 
—Bernays’ rendering, Mal. d, 


Ar, 124, ‘ writings in the common 
strain,’ is not so appropriate. The 
phrase is so explained by Simpli- 
cius (in De Calo, Schol. 487, a, 3: 
where he says that Aristotle uses 
eyKvKA. pid. to signify T& Kara 
ahv tdéw €& dpxijs toils moAdots 
mpoTiBéueva, i.e. the éefwrepicd). 
Wealso seefrom Ar. Fr. 77, 1488, 
b, 36 sqq., and Fr. 15, 1476, b, 21, 
that the matter for which Ari- 
stotle refers to the éy«dxAta, was 
actually treated in two of his 
Dialogues. Cf. BERNAYS, ibid. 
84 sqq., 93 sq., 110 sqq. 

1 It is shown by the passages 
quoted in Rose, Av. Fr. 41, p. 
1481 sq., and Heitz, Ar. Fr. 73, 
p. 51, from Philoponus, Simpli- 
cius, Themistius, and Olympio- 
dorus (the common source for 
whom may have been Alexander), 
that Arist. in the Zudemus, after 
following the Phedo, devoted 
a searching examination to the 
theory that the soul is the har- 
mony of its body, the principal 
heads of which examination are 
given by them. Hence the pas- 
sages in question must refer to 
this dialogue, although Philopo- 
nus (De An. E, 2) leaves us the 
choice between it and the &ypa- 
gar cvvovolat mpds robs éralpous, 
and Simplicius (De An. 14, 
a) connects it with the 
Phado. 

? Allthe passages are quoted 
below. 
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relation of these ‘ Exoteric Discourses’ to our ex- 
tant Corpus. The ancients who mentioned them 
always referred to them as a separate class of Aristotle’s 
works, distinguished from the technical scientific 
treatises by a less strict method of treatment. But 
they differ among themselves as to details. Cicero ? 
and Strabo® speak of the exoteric works in general 
terms as popular statements.t The former, however, 
is unmistakeably thinking only of the Dialogues,> 
which we also find described as ‘ exoteric’ in Plutarch.® 
According to Gellius, the treatises which dealt with 


1 The only exceptions are two 
late Byzantine and altogether 
untrustworthy interpreters of the 
Ethics, Eustratius (90, a) and 
the Pseudo-Andronicus (Helio- 
dorus, circ. 1367, cf. p. 69, u. 1), 
the former of whom understands 
by Ewrepixol Adyor the common 
opinion, the latter, oral instruc- 
tion. 

2 Fin. v. 5, 12: about the 
highest good, Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus have written duo ge- 
nera librorum, unum populariter 
seriptum, quod ékwrepixdy appel- 
labant, alterwm limatius [axpiBe- 
orépws, ina more severe style], 
quod in commentariis reliquerunt,’ 
but in essentials they both 
agree. 

3 XIII. 1, 54, p. 609: because 
the Peripatetics, after Theo- 
phrastus, had not his works and 
those of Aristotle, wAhy édAlyor 
nal pdricra rev ékwrepixoy, they 
happened pndéy Exe pidrocopeiy 
mpayparinas [going deeply into 
the subject, scientific] aaad déceis 
AnkvéiCey, 

4 Likewise SIMPL, Phys. 2, b: 


the Aristotelian writings are 
divided into acroamatic and 
exoteric, ofa ra foropixd nal re 
Siadoyinde Kal Saws Ta wh pas 
axpiBelas ppovT{Covra, —PHILOP. 
De An. KE, 2 (ap. STAWR, Arist, 
di, 261): 7a ekwrepind ovyypdy- 
para, dv eiot wad of Siddoyor .. . 
dep Sik Totro ekwrepixda KéAnrou 
drt ob mpds tobs “yynalous dxpoaras 
yeypapmeva, 

5 Cf. Ad Att. iv. 16,2: quo- 
niam in singulis libris [of the 
discourse on the State] «tor 
proemiis, ut Aristoteles in iis 
que ékwrepixobs vocat. In contra- 
distinction to the Dialogues, the 
strictly scientific works are called 
(see preceding note) commentarii, 
continuous expositions, corre- 
sponding to the aitompécwra or 
akpoarixa of the Greek interpre- 
ters (see p. 112, n.1,and 113, n. 2). 

6 Adv. Col. 14, 4, p. 1115: 
Aristotle everywhere attacks the 
Ideas: éy rots #O:x0%s Srouy}pacww 
(synonymous with Cicero’s com- 
mentarii ; see preceding note), év 
Tots puoinois, 51a Tov ékwrepinay 
diardyor, 
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Rhetoric, Topics, and Politics were named ‘exoteric,’ 
and those which related to Metaphysics, Physics, and 
Dialectics ‘ acroatic,’! the reason being that the former, 
as Galen explained, were meant for everyone; the 
latter only for the philosopher's scholars.2. Alexander, 
in a letter which appears in Andronicus,’ is supposed to 
complain to his master of the publication of the ‘ acroatic’ 
writings; but inasmuch as Aristotle is expressly stated 
to have published them, the notion that he objected to 
their publication cannot have been in the mind of the 
writer of that fragment. At a later time we do find this 
assumption also,‘ and we find connected with it the further 
theory that Aristotle purposely adopted in his ‘ acroatic’ 


1W. A. xx. 5: Aristotle’s 
lectures and writings were di- 
vided into two classes, the égw- 
repixd and the dxpoarind, "Efwre- 
pica dicebantur qua ad rhetoricas 
meditationes facultatemque argu- 
tiarum civiliwmque rerum no- 
titiam conducebant, axpoarind 
autem vocabantur in quibus phile- 
sophia remotior subtitiorque agi- 
tabatur queque ad nature con- 
templationes  disceptationesque 
dialecticas pertinebant. In the 
Lyceum the morning was de- 
voted to the latter, the evening 
to the former (cf. p. 27, n. 3). 
Libros quoque suos, earum omnium 
rerwm commentarios, seorsum di- 
visit, ut alii exoterict dicerentur, 
partim acroatict. 

2 De Subst. Fac. Nat. vol. iv. 
758 K: ’Apiororédous } Ocoppdorov 
Td wey Tois ToAACIs ‘yeypaddray, 
tas 5& axpodoets Tois Erafpois. 

3 Cf. GELL. ibid. ; PLUT. 
Alex. 7; vide supra, p. 22, n. 1. 
The wording: ovk dp6ds éwolnoas 
exBods robs axpoatixobs Tov Adywr, 


shows that the distinction be- 
tween the Adyo: axpoarixol and 
éfwrepicol must have been known 
to the author of the letter. 

4Thus PLur. Alex. c. 7: 
Zoe 8 *AAEavdpos ob pdvov Tov 
HOindy wal mwodrTiKndy mapadAaBeiv 
Adyov, GAAG Kal Tay aropiqrwy Kal 
Bapurépwy [Babvur.] didacKariav, ds 
of BvSpes idlws axpoauarinds Kal 
eromrtkas [as in mysteries] tpoc- 
aryopevovres odx ebepepoy eis ToA- 
Aobs, ueracxeiv. CLEMENS, Strom. 
v. 575, A: not only the Pytha- 
goreans and the Platonists, but 
all schools have secret doctrines 
and secret writings: Aéyovor 8& 
kal of "ApirroréAous Ta pty éowre- 
pice ely tev ouyypanmdrwv abray 
[-od] ra 5& Kowd Te Kat ewrepixa 
On the same theory, in the Rhet. 
ad Alex.c, 1, 1421, a, 26 sq., Ari- 
stotle is requested by Alexander 
to observe the strictest secrecy 
with regard to this work, while 
Aristotle, on his part, lays a reci- 
poe duty of silence on Alexan- 

er, 
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works a form of exposition which must make them unin- 
telligible to any but his scholars;! while at the same 
time it is said that it was here only that he disclosed his 
views in their full logical connection.? On this theory 
the ‘ exoteric’ writings were broadly distinguished from 
the ‘acroatic, just by the fact that they were intended 
for a wider public, and that they were therefore put in 
amore popular form, did not cover the more difficult 
classes of inquiry, and substituted for a severe and 
scientific method of proof one more accommodated to 


general comprehension.? 


1 This idea is expressed in 
the answer of Aristotle to Alex- 
ander (see GELL. ibid.), when he 
replies to the reproach of the 
latter with regard tothe dxpoarixol 
Adyot: YoOe ody abrovs Kal éxdedo- 
pévous kal wh éxdedouévous* Evverol 
yap cit pdvots Tots judy axovoacty. 
See also THEMIST. Or. xxvi. 319, 
A sq., where it is said that Ari- 
stotle did not find the same dis- 
courses suitable for the masses 
as for the philosophers, and there- 
fore withdrew the highest secrets 
of his teaching (the réAea fepd, 
the uvorixdy) from the former by 
using obscure language. SIMPL. 
Phys. 2, b, referring to the letters 
just mentioned, says: éy ois 
Gkpoaparikois dodperay ererhdevce, 
&c. For thesame view see Categ. 
Schol. 27, a, 38, Davip, Categ. 
Schol. 22, a, 20; 27, a, 18 sq. In 
the same sense Luctan, V. Auct. 
c. 26, calls Aristotle d:rAods, AAS 
bev 6 exrocbey pawduevos BAAos BE 
6 &vroa@ev, exoteric and esoteric. 

? Alexander remarks, Top. 52, 
that Aristotle speaks at one time 
Aoyx@s in order to unfold the 
truth as such, at another 6:aAex- 
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tinds mpds Sdtav. He instances the 
Topics, the pnropixe and the éiw- 
tepikd, ‘Kal yap év exelvors TAioTA 
kal wept tay 70indv Kal wep) roy 
puotkay evidtws Aéyerat.’ But the 
example of the Yopics and the 
Rhetoric shows that this only 
refers to the basis of the opinions 
laid down in these writings, the 
argument from the universally 
acknowledged (the @vBofov), and 
not to the teachingassuch. The 
later writers, as a rule, express 
themselves in the same sense; 
thus SIMPL. Phys. 164, a: étw- 
Tepid 3€ dort Ta Kowd Kal 8: 
évidtwv mepatvdueva GAAQ ph aro- 
Serine unde dxpoaparixd, As to 
AMMON. and DAVID, see follow- 
ing note; and cf. PHILop. Phys. 
p. 4. On the other hand Davin, 
Schol. in Ar. 24, b, 33, changes 
the statement of Alexander 
(which he quotes in order to re- 
fute it) into: Sri év wey rots dxpoa- 
Barikots Ta Soxotvra altG@ Agyer Kal 
Th GANGA, ev BE ToIs BiadoyiKots Tae 
&AAos SoxobyTa, Ta Wevdq, 

3 Besides the testimony al- 
ready adduced, the statements 
found in the Neoplatonic com- 
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The theory just mentioned can be traced as far back 
as Andronicus, perhaps even farther;! but this does 
not put its correctness beyond question. It is, however, 
confirmed in the main, even if it requires correction in 
o.ue point or another, by the utterances of Aristotle 


himself as to the ‘ Exoteric Discourses.’ 


It is true that 


in a general sense he may describe as ‘ exoteric’ any 
topic which does not belong to the inquiry immediately 


mentators go to establish this 
point. Thus the so-called Ammon. 
in Categ. 6,b sqq. (see also STAHR, 
Aristotelia, ii, 255 sqq.), who, 
after some other divisions of the 
the Aristotelian writings, among 
‘syntagmatic ’ ones distinguishes 
abtompécwra kal &kpoauarine and 
diaroyicd Kal efwrepixd. The for- 
mer are written mpbs ‘yvnolovs 
&xpoaras, the latter mpds thy Trav 
TOAAGY @péAciav; in the former 
Aristotle expresses his own 
opinion with a strictly scientific 
argument, in the latter ra 50- 
Kouvta abt@, GAN ob BP drodek- 
Tikdy emixeipnudray, rad ofs ofol ré 
elow of woAAol emakoAovderv. Simi- 
larly, only at greater length, 
DAVID, Schol. 24, a, 20 sqq., who 
likewise divides the cuvraymarixa 
into abtompécwra or aKxpoapariKnd 
and Siadroyuce & Kal eEwrepucd r€- 
yovra: and considers the former 
to have been written mpbs robs 
émirndelous tH gidogodig, the 
latter mpbs averirnielous mpds piro- 
copiay, and hence the former 6.’ 
dvorykactinay Adywy, the latter 
da mibavov. Cf. p.111,n. 4 

1} In proof of this statement 
we cannot attach so much im- 
portance to the passage just 
given from David as Heitz does 
(Verl. Schr. 25 sq.). The fact 


that David (24, b, 5) expressly 
appeals to Ammonius (IL. €pyy- 
velas) and to the commentary on 
the Categories passing under Am- 
monius’ name (which, although in 
its present form it does not 
come from Ammonius, yet seems 
to have originated in one written 
by him), indicates that Ammonius 
was David’s proximate authority ; 
and though he (Ammonius) cer- 
tainly made use of earlier writers 
(and principally Alexander, whom 
David at 24, b, 33 attacks, and 
from whom his quotation of the 
Aristotelian Ludemus is probably 
taken, like that in PHILoP. De 
An. 'E, 2 sq.; Ar. Fr. p. 1481, 
No. 41), still we do not know 
how much has been added to 
their testimony. On the other 
hand we must trace the state- 
ments in Cicero, Strabo, and 
Gellius (vide supra, p. 111, n. 2-6, 
112, n. 1), to Tyrannio and An- 
dronicus, and the letters men- 
tioned on p. 112, n.3 etc., prove 
that the latter was aware of the 
distinction between exoteric and 
acroatic writings, and of the sug- 
gestion that the last mentioned 
were only intended to he un- 
derstood by the pupils of the 
philosopher. 
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in hand,! or any discussion which does not go very deeply 
into the subject.? It is also true that the title does not 
always and necessarily denote a distinct class of 


writings} 


Nevertheless there are passages where we 


have every reason to refer it to such a class ;* and that 


1 Polit. i. 5, 1254, a, 33; Gaara 
raita pev tows ekwrepixwrépas 
éorl oxepews. Similarly, ibid. ii. 
6, 1264, b, 39; ‘in the Republic 
Plato has only imperfectly treated 
of legislation, 7a 8 &AAa Tots 
ZwOev Adyots wemAHpwre Tv Adyov.’ 
The term ‘ 2iw0ev Adyor’ covers in 
this case writings of the most 
speculative character. In like 
manner Eudemus Fr. 6 (SIMPL. 
Phys. 18, b), where instead of the 
exet 8 droplay... . trws 5& ob mpds 
tov Adyov of Aristotle (Phys. i. 2, 
185, b, 11) we read: @xet 5& abrd 
TovTo amoplay ekwrepichy. 

2 Phys. iv. 10, init.: mporov 
8 Karas Exer SiaTophoa: wept avrod 
[rod xpévov] Kal Sia trav ebwrepicay 
Adywv. The éfwr. Adyo here 
mean the discussion which fol- 
lows immediately, and which is 
called exoteric (in the same way 
as Aristotle, in other places, puts 
the logical in opposition to the 
physical, vid. infra, p. 174, u. 2), 
because it does not aim at a 
strict and adequate notion of 
time (the rl éorw 6 xpdvos, 218, a, 
31), but only takes into consider- 
ation certain preliminary proper- 
ties of it. The question is not 
here of exoteric writings; but 
Prantl is none the less wrong 
(Arist. Physik, 501, 32) in main- 
taining that by the exoteric dis- 
courses we are to understand, not 
only in the present instance, but 
everywhere, only those conversa- 
tions on interesting subjects which 


at that time were everywhere in 
vogue even at social gatherings. 
That this does not fit other pas- 
sages will be shown immediately ; 
as for the passage in question, 
such a rendering is forbidden by 
the strictly dialectical and ge- 
nuinely Aristotelian style of the 
discussions from p. 217, b, 32 to 
p. 218, a, 30. 

3 Thus, besides the passage 
given inthe preceding note from 
the Physics, the Eudemian Eth. 
ii. 1, 1218, b, 33, introduces the 
division of possessions into the 
external and the spiritual with the 
remark: xa@drep Siaipotueda ral 
év rots éwrepixois Adyors. In the 
parallel passage, Zth. WV. i. 8, 
1098, b, 10, Aristotle says: he 
wishes to speak about happiness 
kal é« Trav Aeyouévwy mepl adtijs, 
by which, according to the con- 
text, only the prevailing views 
concerning happiness can _ be 
meant. It is to these, therefore, 
that the éfwr. Adyo: of Eudemus 
must also refer. 

4 This is true especially of 
Polit. vii. i. 1323, a, 21: vouloay- 
ras obv ixavas TOAAG A€yerOat Kal 
tov ev tos ekwrepikois Ad-yois 
mepl ths aplorns (wis Kal viv xpn- 
otéov avtois, That by this he 
does not mean mere oral expres- 
sions of opinion in the conversa- 
tions of daily life is clearly 
shown by what immediately fol- 
lows. For Aristotle continues : és 
GAnbads yap mpds ye wlay dialpeow 
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the writings referred to were of a more popular type 
than our extant Aristotelian texts is made probable 


ovdels duptoBytjceer, etc. His 
point may be stated thus: ‘from 
the arguments in the éfwrepixol 
Adyo., it will be universally re- 
cognised that the conditions of 
happiness include not only exter- 
naland bodily good things butalso 
and pre-eminently spiritual good 
things : although it istrue that in 
common life weare wontto content 
ourselves with far too small a pro- 
portion of such spiritual good.’ 
This line of reasoning necessarily 
implies that the éfwrepucol Ad-yor 
in question, with which the current 
opinion of society is said to be in 
partial agreement, are not the 
same as any form of expression 
of that current opinion (cf. BER- 
NAys, Dial. d. Arist. 40). Then, 
again, the words : mpés ye play 81- 
alpeow obdels audio Bnrhoeey point 
to definite explanations, set down 
in writing, not merely existing 
in the intangible medium of oral 
conversation. It would be easier 
to connect them with oral dis- 
courses of Aristotle himself (as 
ONCKEN doesin Staatsl. d. Arist. 
i, 44-59). We cannot, however, 
base this view on the present 
Adyouey (together with the d:opr- 
Céucba, Pol. iii, 6, 1278, b, 32), 
since Aristotle not only quotes 
the writings of others very fre- 
quently in this way, but not un- 
frequently even his own; cf. 
Pol, vii. 18, 13832, a, 8: papev Be 
kal éy rots 7Oinois; Phys. viii. 1, 
251, a, 9; papey dh, etc. (Phys. 
iii. 1); De Carlo, i. 7, 275, b, 21; 
Adyos 8 év ois wept Kivhoews 
(éortv) ; Metaph. v. 30 fin.; Adyos 
&& rotrou év érépois; Eth. vi. 3, 
1139, b, 26; &omep kal ev rois 


dvadutixois Aéyouev; ibid. 32: 
doa BAAa mpocdiopi(ducba ev Tois 
dvadurixois. And, on the other 
hand, the viv xpnoréoy abrots is 
adverse to this explanation. That 
is meant to designate what fol- 
lows as something extracted from 
the exoteric discourses; but Ari- 
stotle would be far more likely to 
use such a formulaif he was quot- 
ingsomething from a former work 
than if he was merely repeating 
in writing what he had already 
orally delivered. This latter, from 
the nature, of the case, he must 
have had occasion to do as often 
as a modern university teacher 
does it. The fact, then, that he 
expressly mentions that he is 
‘making an extract from the éfw- 
tepixol Adyoi,’ points, as in the 
De Celo, ii. 18, 295, a, 2, and 
Meteor. iii. 2, 372, b, 10 (where 
some of the writings which we 
possess are quoted with the same 
Xpnoréov) to an existing written 
work, Andan Aristotelian writ- 
ing must be meant, since that 
which follows out of the étwrep- 
txol Ad-yor sounds perfectly Aristo- 
telian, and forms a whole with 
what Aristotle gives in his own 
name (jpels 5& epotuer, 1, 38). 
Lastly, although something si- 
milar to that which is here quoted 
from the éfwr. Adyo: is found in 
some passages of the Ethics (i. 
6 sqq. x. 6 sqq.), which Zeller, 
in his second edition, brought 
into connection with this quo- 
tation, yet he now concedes 
to Bernays (ibid. 71 sq.; cf. 
ONCKEN, ibid. 43, 5; VAHLEN, 
Arist. Aufs. ii. 6) that Aristotle 
would not by the designation 
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both by the express distinction that is drawn between 


eEwrepixol Adyo: have mentioned 
the Ethics, which in the Politics 
he repeatedly quotes as 70:4, and. 
puts in the closest connection 
with them (vid. p. 127, n. 2, of 
Zeller’s 2nd ed.). Bernays’ the- 
ory (73 sqq.), that the first chapter 
of the seventh book of the Politics 
strikingly diverges from the usual 
style of his scientific works, and 
bears distinct traces of having 
been extracted from a dialogue 
can scarcely be supposed after 
Vahlen’s forcible objections 
(Arist. Aufs. ii.) to be established ; 
Zeller, however, feels bound to 
agree with Bernays that by the 
‘‘exoteric discourses’ in this pas- 
sage is meant a written work of 
the philosopher's which is lost to 
us, and which Aristotle here seems 
to follow pretty closely, for which 
very reason he refers to it, and 
not to the Ethics, though the 
parallel passages in the latter 
were closely connected with it 
in meaning.— Less convincing 
with regard to this, in spite of 
what Bernays says to the con- 
trary (ibid. 38, 51 sqq.), appears 
to be Polit. iii. 6, 1278, b, 30: 
AAG phy Kal ris apxijs robs 
Aeyouevous tpérous [the dermorela, 
the olxovouixh, and the moAitixy 
&pxh] pddiov Sierciv + nal yap év rois 
éEwrepinots Adyors Siopi(dueda wept 
avrav mwoAAdks. These words, 
looked at in themselves, might 
refer not only (as ONCKEN, ibid., 
suggests) to oral disquisitions, 
but also (by taking the d:opi(sueba 
as the collective ‘ we’) to conver- 
sations not connected with the 
School or even with scjentific 
philosophy. That Aristotle here 
‘ refers to the étwr, Adyot, not for 
the existence’ (more correctly 


‘distinction ’) ‘ of different kinds 
of dominion, but for the exact 
limitation of their difference’ 
(as Bernays, p. 38 asserts), can- 
not be inferred from the d.0pi¢é- 
weOa, since this expression desig- 
nates not only the ewact distinc- 
tion, the ‘ carefully-weighed logi- 
cal antithesis,’ but any kind of 
distinction whatever. If we 
compare with it the perfectly 
analogous use of Aéyouer, dtopi¢- 
dueba, &c., in the passages given 
above (p. 115), we shall be pre- 
pared to give the same meaning 
to the d:0p:(éue0a here, and when 
we have persuaded ourselves, 
from other passages, that Aristotle 
names certain writings Adyot éfw- 
tepixol, the passage appears to 
fit this interpretation. (And 
there are certainly some among 
the lost Aristotelian writings io 
which the distinction here 
touched upon may have been 
given; particolarly the woArrinds 
and TI. BagiAclas: v, supra, p. 58, 
n. 1, and 60, n. 1).—The like is 
true of Hth. vi. 4 init.: €repov 
® dort wolnois kad mpakis: mored- 
ouev 5é wep) abray Kal rots éfwrept- 
xois Adyos. The connection here 
unquestionably allows us to sup- 
pose that the words refer to 
discussions in Aristotelian writ- 
ings of a character different from 
that of the scientific works which 
we possess, as for instance the 
Dialogue on the Poets or Gryllos; 
but that it forbids any other sup- 
position Bernays (p. 39, 57 sqq.) 
has not made out, If anybody 
wished to give to the passage, 
instead of the narrow meaning 
assumed by Bernays, the broader 
one, ‘this has already been proved 
in my other writings,’ neither the 
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meaning of éfwrepixds nor the 
context would stand in his way, 
since the rendering of the former 
would be analogous to the ex- 
amples quoted on p. 115, n. 1, 
and as regards the latter the 
question whether Aristotle here 
refers to scientific or popular 
writings, is indifferent. If, on 
the other hand, we wished to un- 
derstand the éfwr. Adyo: of the 
Aeydueva— what is said by others’ 
—we could parallel the expres- 
sion by an appeal to Eudemus 
(see preceding note). Bernays, 
referring to this, finds it impos- 
sible to believe that we are to 
draw the explanation of such a 
corner-stone of the Peripatetic 
system as the connection of soi- 
nows and mpatis, from the common 
conversation of well educated 
persons: but if so, he ought to 
find it no less absurd to draw 
from the very same source an 
explanation of the centre of 
gravity of all Ethics, the notion 
of Evdamovla. And yet we find 
in Hth. i. 8, init. incontestably : 
oxenréov 5h mepl attis ... Kat 
ex Toy Acyouevw epi adris. This 
may not mean that we are to seek 
the scientific definition of hap- 
piness ‘in the conversation of the 
educated ; ’ but neither would this 
be affirmed in Zth. vi. 4 init. 
about that of wofnois and mpaéts, 
if we were to understand the 
éfwr. Adyot in this passage of the 
Aeydueva, The appeal to uni- 
versal conviction would be to 
establish a general distinction of 
molnots from mpatts; and this is 
Aristotle’s way: T@ yap GAnOet 
mdvra cuvgder Ta tmdpxovra (Lith. 
i. 8).—Much more definitely may 
we discern in Zh. i. 13, 1102, a, 
26 an intention of appealing to 
some Aristotelian writings in the 
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words : Aéyera 5¢ wep) adrijs [sc. 
Ths Wuxiis] Kal év rots éfwrepixois 
Adyots aprobyTws Evia, al xpnoréov 
abrois. ofoy To wey BAoyoy abrijs 
elyat Td 3 Adyov exov. For 
though it is by no means so 
incredible as Bernays, p. 36, 
believes, that the distinction be- 
tween the rational and the irra- 
tional in the soul may have made 
its way from the Platonic school 
into wider circles (Epicharmus, 
at a much later period, comes 
very near to it with his vovs épé, 
&c.), and though it could scarcely 
be said’ to be an actual impossi- 
bility to interpret the words étwr. 
Aéyo. as referring to opinions 
current outside the school, yet the 
introductory words here too much 
resemble those given above from 
Polit. vii. 1, and the Aéyera 
dprotvrws via Kal viv xpnoréov 
avrots here points too obviously 
to written discussions, for us to 
be able to refer this quotation 
to mere Aeydueva. If it refers 
to an Aristotelian work, this 
must be one of the lost writ- 
ings—most probably the Hude- 
mus; for the quotation does not 
agree with Il. Wuyjs iii. 9, 432, a, 
22 sqq., and this work would not 
be cited by such a reference, but, 
as always in other places, by ‘ év 
Tots wept wuyxijs.’— Neither in 
Metaph. xiii. 1, 1076, a, 28 (on 
the Ideas as such he will only 
speak arA@s kal cov vduou xdpw — 
TeOpvAAnTat yap TA TOAAG Kal bord 
tov etwrepicdy Adywv) can we 
understand by the éfwr. Adyou 
oral discussions of others. It 
must mean the work of Ari- 
stotle himself, since this alone 
could dispense him from a fuller 
criticism of the doctrine of Ideas ; 
and that we are to look for 
such work neither in the philo- 
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exoteric and the scientific treatises,! and by the terms 


t are used in describing the former.? 


1er’s doctrinal discussions nor 
is strictly scientific writings 
iggested not only by the de- 
ation éfwr. Adyo:, but also 
the kal (kal twd 7. e&. A), 
which the é&wr. Adyo: are dis- 
mished from other not exo- 
c Adyot. Still more clearly 
3 this appear from Eudemus, 
mm the latter, probably remem- 
ng this passage, in th. i. 8, 
7, b, 22 says likewise of the 
as: éméoxemrat 5& moAAors Teph 
10 Tpdmois Kal ev Tots eEwrepiKois 
us Kal éy Trois Kata pirocopiavs 
following note. 

' This is indicated by the ex- 
ss statement in the passages 
ted in the preceding note, 
scially from Polit. vii. 1, Hth. 
3, Metaph. xiii. 1, that certain 
its have been sufficiently ex- 
ned ‘ even in the exoteric dis- 
cses:’ that is, inasmuch as we 
ald less expect such discus- 
sinthem. Eudemus puts it 
e definitely, by putting the 
reptxol Adyor (see preceding 
2, fin.) in opposition to the 
on Kate pirocopiay, Since the 
er are scientific inquiries, 
former can only be popular 
courses ; and, since (as we have 
1) writings are meant by 
n, they can only be popu- 
writings. Now it might in- 
1 appear that the criticism 
he doctrine of Ideas, to which 
. Lud. i, 8, and Metaph. xiii. 
oc. cit. refer, would of all 
igs have been least suited for 
ular writings; but we have 
ady seen on p. 76, n. 3, 56, 
2 med. that he opposed this 
wine, with the greatest re- 


It is not to be 


solution, in the Dialogue on Phi- 
losophy. 

2 “Efwrepixds in Aristotlemeans 
(1) that which ewists cutside, 
the external; and (2) that 
which goes out, refers to the 
external. The word has the 
former meaning when for in- 
stance a foreign province is called 
an ékwrepich dpxh (Polit. ii. 10, 
1272, b, 19), or when hand and 
foot are styled éefwrepixa pépn 
(Gen. An. v. 6, 786, a, 26); to 
these uses cf. the éfwrepixd dyaba, 
Pol. vii. 1, 1823, a, 25. In the 
second meaning the expression 
is used in the combination: 
eEwrepixal mpdters (Pol. vii. 3, 
1325, b, 22, 29). If now, in the 
phrase éfwr. Adyoi, we propose to 
give it the first meaning, we can- 
not, by exoteric discourses, in 
those passages where Aristotelian 
writings of a particular class or 
the inquiries contained in them 
are meant, understand such dis- 


.courses as lie outside the dis- 


cussion in which they are referred 
to as ‘other discourses’ (like the 
eiwrepixwrépa ores and the giw- 
Gey Adyo, p. 115, n. 1 and 3); nor 
yet (as Bernays thinks in Dial. d. 
Ar, 92 sq.) such as do not enter 
into the essence of a thing, but 
are external to it (as p.115, n.2). 
The latter meaning would not 
suit, partly because this would 
be a strange way of speaking of 
‘ popular treatises,’ partly because 
it would not fit those cases in 
which Aristotle again takes up in 
later works, as being suitable and 
adequate, what he had said in 
the éfwrepixol Adyo: (xs in the 
passages of the Politics, Ethics, 
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inferred either from the words é£wrepixol Aoyou them- 
selves, or from the surrounding facts, that Aristotle’s 
Dialogues alone were meant. There may have been, and 
in fact there appear to have been, other works also which 
were adapted to the understanding of the general public.’ 

As to the later theories, the idea that the Master did 
not intend his strictly scientific work for publication at all 
is refuted by the contemporary record of the complaints 
that were made because he published them : ? and the 
idea that he designedly chose for them a style obscure 
and unintelligible to the lay mind is disproved by the 
visible ‘characteristics of the texts themselves. The 
truth is that, except in cases where we ought to con- 
sider them as mere sets of notes for his own use, he takes 
all manner of trouble to aid the reader, by the use of a 
strictly devised scientific terminology, by clear defini- 
tions, by explanations and illustrations, by methodical 
processes of thought, and by warnings against possible 
obscurities, ambiguities or misconceptions. If it be true 
nevertheless that there occur many particular points of 
and Metaphysics given on p. 115, 


n. 4). Such writings could only 
be called exoteric, in this use 


popular character was implied in 
the designation, but not directly 
expressed in the adjective étwre- 


of the word, in the sense that 
they were known and in use even 
outside the Aristotelian school. 
But it comes to very much the 
same thing also if we start (as 
Zeller prefers to do), with the 
second meaning of éfwrepixds, and 
understand the éfwr. Adyor to sig- 
nify such works as were intended 
for outsiders or for the general 
public, the same, in fact, as are 
included in the terms Adyo: éxde- 
douévor or ey Kowd -yiyvdpevoi, 
That such writings were of amore 


pixds as such. When Eudemus 
puts the Adyo: éfwr. in opposi- 
tion to those kara ¢tdogodiay 
(see preceding note), we might 
understand the. latter to mean 
‘such as were intended to serve 
for scientific instruction’; but at 
the same time there is nothing 
against the translation ‘both in 
those intended for the general 
public and in the scientific trea- 
tises.’ 

1 Cf. p. 60, n, 1. 

? Cf. p. 22, n. 1, 112, n. 3, 
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difficulty, the reasons are to be found anywhere rather 
than in the writer’s intention. Besides, it is obvious 
that any such theory attributes to the philosopher a 
very childish sort of mystification, wholly destitute of 
any reasonable motive. 

It does seem, however, to be true that it was only a 
portion of his writings which Aristotle published, in the 
sense of making express provision for their dissemination 
to a wide circle of general readers. Others which were 
more closely connected with his oral teaching seem to 
have been designed primarily for the use of his scholars 
as classbooks.'! It was in the case of the former only that 
he took pains to cultivate that eloquence and artistic 
completeness and that popular style of exposition for 
which his‘ exoteric’ works were famous. The sole aim 
of the second set of texts was scientific investigation for 
its own sake, and they were therefore distinguished by a 
stricter logic and a less artistic dress. ‘It seems that of 
the former class by far the greater part, if not the whole, 
consisted of those writings which Aristotle wrote before 
the opening of the Peripatetic School at Athens, and 
chiefly while he was still one of the Platonic circle: of 
all of which nothing remains but a few fragments.? On 


1 But without our having to 
suppose that they were forbidden 
to communicate them to others. 

2 «Tn this sense’, says Prof, 
Zeller, ‘I had already expressed 
myself in the second edition, 
p. 98, as to the probable state of 
facts with regard to the distinc- 
tion between exoteric and eso- 
teric writings. On the other 
hand, I then believed that, in the 
Aristotelian passages which men- 


tion the @iwrepixol Adyor, I could 
everywhere translate that phrase 
as meaning such discussions as 
do not belong to the sphere of 
the inquiry actually under in- 
vestigation. (Thus also ScHwEG- 
LER, Gesch. d. griech. Phil. 194.) 
I have now rejected this opi- 
nion, and think that the general 
meaning of étwrepixbs, to de- 
signate something external, or re- 
lating to the external, is more 
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such a theory there may have been a great difference in 
‘form between the ‘ exoteric’ and the ‘acroatic’ texts, 


appropriate. It follows that even 
in the combination éfwrepixol Ad- 
you this expression will apply not 
only to such discussions as lie 
outside a specified subject (as 
p. 115, n. 1), or are concerned only 
with what is external to it (p. 
115, n. 2), but also to such as 
are current outside a particular 


circle (p. 115, n. 3), or such as. 


are intended for outsiders (p. 115, 
n. 4). According as we begin 
from this or that passage in 
Aristotle, and extend the mean- 
ing of the expression in that 
particular passage to all the other 
cases, we get this or that render- 
ing of the éfwr. Adyo., This is 
‘the explanation of the fact that 
even now there are the most 
diverse opinions on the matter. 
Of these, the farthest removed 
from the explanation which has 
prevailed since the time of An- 
dronicus, which understands by 
this expression a particular class 
of Aristotelian writings, is the 
supposition of MADVIG (Exc. vii. 
on Clic. De Fin.), PRANTL (Arist. 
Physik, p. 501, 32), SPENGEL 
( Arist. Studien,’ Abh. d. bayr. 
Akad. x.181sq.), FORCHHAMMER 
(Arist. und die exoter. Reden, 
cf. particularly pp. 15, 64), and 
SUSEMIHL (Philol. Anz. v. 674 
sq.), that only the conversations 
of non-philosophical circles are 
designated by the éfwr. Adyot. 
Rather nearer to it are RAVAIS- 
SON (Métaph. d' Arist. i. 209 sq.) 
and THUROT (Ltudes sur Aristote, 
209 sq.), who understand by them 
such dialectic discussions (in con- 
tradistinction tothe strictly scien- 
tific), as proceed by arguments 
mpos Sdfay, occurring either in 


Aristotelian writings, or in the 
oral disputations of the school. 
These, in their view, may be 
called exoteric, either because 
they always have to deal with 
something foreign to the matter 
(cf. the %w and gow Ad-yos, Anal. i. 
10, 76, b, 24), or because they 
always treat the subject exter- 
nally. GRorsE (Aristotle, 63 sqq.) 
agrees with them, except that, 
besides the Aristotelian Dia- 
logues and some extracts from 
the acroamatic works, he thinks 
conversations outside the school 
are referred to. In like manner 
(though with the exclusion of 
conversations outside the school) 
UEBERWEG (Gesch.d. Phil. i. 
148, 5th ed.). ONncKEN (Staatsl. 
d. Arist. i. 43 sq.) refers the term 
to oral discussions, allied to the 
scientific lectures in which the 
éfwr. Adyor are mentioned, but 
of a different class from them. 
On the other hand RITTER ( Gesch. 
d. Phil, iii. 21 saq.) holds more 
closely to the statements of the 
ancient writers about the two 
classes of Aristotelian pupils and 
writings, in assuming (p. 29) 
that all the strictly scientific 
works were only ‘written by Ari- 
stotle as a help to his lectures 
and were only published, at a 
later period, by himself or his 
pupils, and perhaps at first only 
for the latter; whereas the re- 
maining writings (which are lost 
to us), were designed for the use 
of cultured persons and might, to- 
gether with any corresponding lec 
tures, be called exoteric. A like 
position is held, in the main, by 
BERNAYS (Dial. d. Arist.), who 
by the exoteric discourses under- 
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and it may be very true that the matter of the former was 
less advanced than the systematic doctrine of the Master, 
as we have it from his riper years; but it is entirely 
beside the mark to suggest that he sought in either the 
one case or the other to conceal his opinions or to with- 
draw them from the reader’s eye. 

It is not only, however, the distinction noted between 
these ‘ published’ or ‘exoteric’ books and the others, 
which points to the conclusion that the extant, closely 
reasoned writings of Aristotle were written primarily for 
his scholars, as classbooks only. In the texts them- 
selves there are many indications which it is hard to 
reconcile with the idea that they were really published, 
in the full sense of the word, during Aristotle’s lifetime. 

In the first place there is the remarkable circum- 
stance! that a book which is cited in another nevertheless 


stands such lectures chiefly. the philosophical writings, such 


Hutz (Verl. Schr. d. Ar. 122 
sqq.), though agreeing with him 
in substance, prefers to give the 
expression (with reference to 
Phys. iv. 10 init.) the broader 
meaning, and to make it implya 
point of view farther removed 
from true science. BoniTz (Ind. 
Arist. 104, b, 44 sqq. ; Zeitschrif- 
ten fiir ostr. Gymn. 1866, 776 
sq.) takes a similar view. STAHR 
(Aristotelia, ii. 239 sqq., cf. 
especially.275 sq.), and BRANDIS 
(Gr.-rim. Phil. ii. b, 101 sqq.) 
express themselves less decidedly 
—the former believing that by 
the exoteric writings are meant 
partly those in which something 
was treated merely in passing, 
partly and principally those 
which did not essentially belong 
to the systematic connection of 


as the Dialogues, partly a special 
manner of philosophising; the 
latter broadly identifyicrg the 
exoteric writings with the popu- 
lar ones, but abstaining from 
further definition of .them or 
of the expression “ exoteric 
discourses.” THOMAS (De Arist. 
éEwr, Adyots) stands quite isolated 
with his strange whim of looking 
for Aristotle's exoteric discourses 
in the greater Hthics. Space does 
not permit me a more searching 
examination of these various 
suppositions; the principles on 
which it would be based are 
contained in what has been said 
above. STAHR, ibid., gives all 
the earlier references which bear 
upon the question.’ 

' RITTER (iii. 29) and Bran- 
DIS (ii. b, 113) have already 
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cites that other book itself: or that an earlier treatise 
speaks of an inquiry as already completed, and yet a 
later treatise says it is in contemplation only. These 
cases are notrare. The Topics is frequently cited in the 
Analytics,’ and yet cites the latter four times.? All four 
may belong to a later-written portion of the Topics, but . 
at any rate they cannot be later than the Analytics, in 
which these same books are cited as well as the earlier 
ones. When the Physics refers us back to discussions 
which, as we know them, exist only in the Metaphysics, 
it might be said that the reference is to a section which 
existed as a separate treatise before the Metaphysics was 
compiled ; 4 but it cannot be doubted that the zoological 


noted this and explained in a 
similar way. 

‘CE p. 67, n. 1. BonitTz 
(Ind. Arist. 102 sq.) gives the 
passages on which the following 
explanation is based, so far as 
they have not been expressly 
cited here. 

2 VII. 3, 153, a, 24: ek tlyor 
5é Sef ardowund Coir [se. ovAAoyio~ 
poy bpov] Sidpiorar wey ev érépois 
a&xpiBeor poy (cf. Anal. Post. ii. 
13), viii. 11, 162, a, 11: pavepdy 
B ee ray dvadurinay (Anal. Pr. ii. 
2), viii. 13, 162, b, 32: 7d 8 év 
apxh .. . TS aireirat 6 epwrdy, 
kar’ dAnOeay pev év Tois dvaduTiKots 
[Anal. Pr. ii. 16] elpnrai, Kara 
ddtay 5& viv Aexréov, ix. 2 (Soph. 
El.), 165, b, 8: wep) pay obv Trav 
dmrodeucrinoy [sc. svAAoyiopay] év 
Tots avaduTiKois elpyTat. 

3 Anal. Pr. ii, 15, 64, a, 36 
(Gort Be 80 tAAwY epwrnudrwy ava- 
Aoyloarbat (Oderepov ® os ev rots 
tomucois éAéxOy AaBeiy) refers to 
Top. viii. and Anal. Pr. ii. 17, 65, 
bh, 16 (Srp elpynrat nol év TONS 


romixois) to the passage Top. ix. 
4,167, b, 21, with which what 
follows is also closely connected. 

4In Phys. i. 8, 191, b, 2 
Aristotle remarks, after a discus- 
sion on the possibility of coming 
into existence: efs uty 5) rpdros 
ovros, &AAOs 8 Br. evdexerat Tara 
Aéyew Kava thy Sbvamiw Kal thy 
évépyetay: rodro & év &AAas Sidpi- 
ora 50 adpiBelas waddov. This 
reference is most probably to a 
passage in the Metaphysics (for 
to refer it to one of the lost 
writings is forbidden by the fact 
that Aristotle is not accustomed 
in other places to quote these 
latter, as he cites the dogmatic 
writings, with the simple éy 
dAAos ; cf. p. 108, n. 3). Inthe 
Metaph., however, ' it not only 
agrees with ix. 6 sqq., but also 
with v. 7, 1017, a, 35 sqq., ie. 
the treatise Nepl rod wocaxas, 
cf. p. 76, n. 3. The same is true 
of Gen. et Corr, ii. 10, 336, b, 
as as compared with Metaph. 
v7. 
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tract cited in the De Colo! was written later than that 
work.2. The Meteorology refers to the De Sensu:* and 
yet in its own preamble it described itself as the close 
of the series of investigations as to inorganic nature, after 
which the works on Animals and Plants were to be taken 
up. The Natural History quotes the book on Plants, 
which is spoken of in texts that are demonstrably later 
as being still unwritten. The same treatise on Plants 
is referred to in an early section of the Ileal Sav 
yevéoews as already existing, and in a later one as yet 
to come.» The lost book on Food is quoted in the 
De Somno;® in the later works on the Parts and 
Generation of Animals, it is promised as in the future.” 


There is a similar relation 
these same tracts and one 


1 De Calo, ii. 2, 284, b, 13: 
if the world had a right and left 
side, it would also be obliged to 
have an above and below, a before 
and behind ; diépioras piv obv reph 
tToUTwy éy Trois wept Tas TOY (owy 
awhoes (Ingr. An. 2, 704, b, 18, 
sqq., ibid. c, 4 sq.) da 7d Tis 
pvoews oixeta THS exelver elvat, 

? This is proved not only from 
Meteorol. i. 1 fin. but also because 
the History of Animals and II. 
(gwr poplwy are quoted ; see Ind, 
Arist. 100, a, 55 sq. 

3TH. 2 fin.: Forw be mepl 
rovTwv juiv Tebewpnuevoy éy rots 
mepl ras aicOhoes Secxvupevors (De 
Sensu, 3) 51 Ta pév A€ywuer, Tos 
v ds dadpxovot xpnodycda aitav. 
Still more clearly must we, in 
Meteor. ii. 3, 359, b, 21, refer 
the elpnrat ev &AAos to De 
Sensu, 4. 

4H. An. v. 1, 539, a, 20: 


of cross reference between 
of the lesser physiological 


donep elpnta év 77 Oewpla Ti wept 
guréy, On the other hand this 
composition, as has been shown 
on p. 93, n. 1,is first promised 
in works which on their part 
quote in many places the History 
of Animals, De Vita et M., Part. 
An., and Gen. An. 

5 J. 23, 731, a, 29: Gara mrepl 
ev uray év érépos éméonenrat. 
On the other hand v. 3, 783, b, 
23: GAAG mept wey TovTwy (the 
falling of the leaves in winter) 
év HAAos Td atriov AeKréoy (cf. i. 
1, 716, a, 1: wep) pev ody puter, 
aire Kad’ abr. xwpls émioxenréoy, 
and p. 93, n. 1). : 

6 ©. 3, 456, b, 5: epyrar dé 
nep) robtwy év rots wept rpopiis. 

7 Cf. p. 92, and on the chro- 
nological relation of the writings 
TI, Sarvou, Tl. Cgwv poptwy, M1. dor 
‘yevéoews, see BONITZ, Ind. Arist. 
103, a, 16 sqq., 55 sqq. 
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texts,! making it impossible to say which comes before 
the other. ‘The tract on the Parts of Animals is cited 
once in that on the Motion of Animals, which it cites 
three times itself? 

How are we to treat this peculiarity ? Are we so to 
pervert the formule of reference in all these cases as to 
read what ostensibly refers to an earlier writing as if it 
were only an indication of something intended in a later 
one? This would be negatived by the number of cases in 
which the phenomenon recurs—itself a notable fact— and 
also by the circumstance that in several cases the assump- 
tion of the later treatise as a thing already in existence is 
too intimately interwoven with the tenor of the passage 
to allow the change.? The like reasons stand equally 
against the theory that these abnormal references crept 


into the text after Aristotle’s death.* 


TL. (wijs nat Gavdrov, together 
with the connected II. avamvojjs, 
ef. p. 91 sq. 

2 Ingr. An. 5, 706, a, 33: 
many animals have the front and 
hind parts near one another, ofoy 
Th TE paddiia Kal TA oTpoUBaddy 
Tay doTpaxodépuwr. elpnrat 5& meph 
tovtwy mpdrepoy ev érépos (Part. 
An. iv. 9, 684, b, 10 sqq., 34, where 
the same is said of the paadkd 
Te kal orpouBddy rev dar paxodép- 
pwv). On the other hand, Part. 
An. iv. 11, 690, b, 14: 4 & airla 
Tis amodlas abtav (of snakes) 
elpntat ey rots mepl ris wopelas TOV 
(gw (c. 8, 708, a, 9 sqq.) diwpic- 
pévots, Ibid, 692, a, 16: wept 5& 
Tis TOY KaumUAwy Kdpipews ey Tots 
wep) mopelas (c. 7, 707, b, 7, sqq.) 
mpérepoy enéoxenrat Koti rept 
mayrwy. With reference to the 
same passage, iv. 13, 696, a, 11: 


But there is a far 


7d 8 atriov ev Trois wep) mopelas Kal 
Kwhoews Tov (dav elpnrat. 

3 Thus Zop. vii. 3, 153, a, 
24, where two lines would have to 
be thrown out in order to remove 
the reference, and Meteorol. iii. 
2 fin. (p. 125, n. 3), where 
the ds timdpxover, xpnodpeda 
plainly shows that the reference 
is not to a future exposition. 
Still more violent than the 
changes of text here contested is 
the resource (47. Libr. Ord, 118 
sq.) of giving to efpyra:, when 
necessary, the meaning of jn64- 
gerot, and of denying the 
reference to the future in expres- 
sions like els éxetvoy rdv katpoy 
aroxeloOw, . 

* Besides the passages given 
in the preceding note, this 
suggestion seems especially ob- 
jectionable in De Calo, ii. 2 (vid. 
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simpler explanation, if it be true that he did not at once 
publish those books in which we find references to later 
texts as already written, but used them for a time only 
among his scholars and in connection with his oral 
lectures. In such manuscripts addenda would be in- 
troduced—and among them references to works written 
later would come in from time to time. If the author 
was never able to give to such a work any final revision 
for the purpose of publication, it might well happen 
that in one place a reference would stand in its origin- 
ally correct form, as to a future work, though in another 
passage of the same or an earlier text a note might 
have been incorporated which spoke of the same work 
as already written. The same theory will explain the 
fact that the Polities—which we have every reason to 
consider as a book never finished by Aristotle, and 
published in its unfinished form after his death '—is cited 
in the Rhetoric, along with the Poetics,? which is itself 
spoken of by the Politics in the future tense. ? The fact 
is that Aristotle had written a part of the Politics before 
he wrote the Rhetoric and Poetics. Therefore he could 
call the Poetics a future book in the Politics, and yet 
quote a passage of the Politics in the Rhetoric. If he 


supra, p. 125, n. 1) since the e 


xois wep) rovrwy), the Poetics fre- 
dé Sef al rH obpayg, kc. (line 18) 


quently, vid. supra p. 102, n. 1. 


corresponds with the didpiorat 
wey ody (line 13). The whole pas- 
sage from didpicra to efAoyoy 
imapxew ev abr@ (line 20), could 
be dispensed with, and it would 
all have to be taken as a post- 
Aristotelian interpolation. 
' 1 Cf, infra, ch. xiii. 

2 The Politics i. 8, 1366, a, 
21 (SinpiBwrat yap éy rots woAuri- 


3 VIII. 7, 1341, b, 39: on the 
‘catharsis ’ viv wey adds, mda 8 
év ois tept moimrixis épotmey 
sapéorepoy, which, as Bernays 
(Abh. d. hist. phil. Ges. in 
Breslau, p. 139) rightly supposes, 
probably refers to a lost section 
of our Poetics, and not to one of 
the Politics (HEITZ, Verl. Schr. 
100 sq.). 
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had published the FRhetoric, he could not in it have 
referred as he did to the unpublished Politics. 

The closing words of the Topics? seem to indicate 
that Aristotle’s treatises were meant primarily for his 
scholars. Addressing his readers, he bespeaks their 
indulgence or their thanks for the theory he has un- 
folded to them,? referring specially to those who have 
heard his lectures. This does not imply that our Topics 
are only the lecture notes of the Master, or the note- 
book of one of his hearers. Such a view is negatived 
both by the wording of the passage,‘ and by the fact 
that in later writings he often refers to the Topics 
himself® in words which cannot be explained away as 
relating either to a lost book of his own or to another 
author. Such an address would be out of place in a 
work which was tendered to an unlimited circle of 
readers by formal publication, but it is entirely natural 
if the Topics was then issued only to Aristotle’s scholars 


1 Jt is more difficult to ex- 
plain the strange fact that Fhet. 
iii. 1, 1404, b, 22 speaks of the 
actor Theodorus as if he were 
still living and acting, whilst 
Polit. viii. 17, 1336, b, 27 treats 
him as one belonging to the past. 
But here the question arises, 
whether we possess, in the third 
book of Rhetoric, the work of 
Aristotle himself, or the work of 
a later writer, who, in this pas- 
sage, which seems to be in the 
genuine style of Aristotle, may 
have used one of his earlier 
works. Of. p. 72, n. 2. 

2 Soph. El. 33 fin.: Aristotle 
had no predecessor for his theory 
of demonstration; «ef 8 dalvera: 
Ocaraévors buiy ... Exe h mebodos 


ixavas mapa Tas BAAS mparyuarelas 
Tas ex mapaddcews niénuevas, Aovroy 
by etn mdvray duav } tév Axpoa- 
Mévay Epyov Tots Mev mapaArcAciupme- 
vos THs meOddou ouyyveuny Tots F 
ebpnuevois moAAny Exew xdpw. 

8’ Some MSS. read, instead of 
buiv and spay, jyiy and quay ; but 
Aristotle could not possibly have 
included himself among those 
whom he thanks, and to whom 
he apologises. 

* Which distinguishes among 
the readers the ‘ xpoapévor’ 
from the rest; only by striking 
out the } before ray jxpoapévey 
could we get a simple address 
to listeners, but the MSS. all have 
it. ‘ 

5 Ind. Arist, 102, a, 40 sqq. 
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as a memorial of the contents of his lectures or as an 
auxiliary to them.! That this was true of some of his 
books, must be inferred from other passages also. The 
synopsis of varying meanings of words, which now forms 
the fifth book of the Metaphysics, could never have 
been published by Aristotle in its present form as a 
glossary without beginning or end. It can only have 
been placed in the hands of his scholars simply as an 
aid to his teaching. Yet he often refers to it, and 
that even in texts earlier than the Metaphysics? The 
same argument applies ‘to the often-cited anatomical 
texts,’ which must have been limited to a narrow circle 
because of the drawings which were an essential part of 
them. If it be true, however, that writings which 
Aristotle cites were published only to his scholars, it 
follows that the same must be true of those in which 
these citations occur; for no one could in a published 
book refer to an unpublished one, or say that a subject 
not gone into was fully explained in an inaccessible 
tract. . 

The same theory by which we explain the group of 
peculiarities already noticed, will explain others also. 
The trick of carelessness in style which is so often re- 
marked, the repetitions which surprise us in an expo- 
sition otherwise compact, the insertions which upset a 
naturally well-ordered movement of thought are all 
explained most easily if we suppose that the author 
never put the finishing touches to the writings in ques- 
* tion, and that various matters were at the time of the 


1 As Stahr, idid., has sup- 8 About which see p, 89, 
posed. nl. 
2 Cf. pp. 76, n. 8, 124, n, 4, 
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posthumous publication added to the original text either 
from parallel copies or from the author’s notes.! This 
theory becomes extremely probable when, as in the 
books On the Soul,? we find throughout considerable 
sections clear traces of a double recension, without any 
reason to say that either recension is not Aristotle’s.’ 
The same kind of argument would apply also to the 
Politics and Metaphysics, but as to-these we have 
independent grounds for the belief that they remained 
unfinished, and were only published after his death.‘ 
If this be so, a further inference is forced on us; for we 
must conclude that if a certain book was a posthumous 
publication only, all which refer to it in such a way as 
to show that they follow it in the series cannot have 
been issued in Aristotle's life. This line of argument, 
even if we could apply it with high probability to 
nothing more than the De Anima, would take us a long 
way ; for that work is cited in many of the books on 
natural philosophy.® 

The scope and the modifications of this theory as to 
the way in which the Aristotelian books were produced, 
can only be settled by a detailed examination of the indi- 


! A supposition which anumber 2? Of. p. 89,n, 2. It may be 


of scholarshave been led to adopt, 
with various particular modifica- 
tions: thus RITTER, iii. 29 (vid. 
supra, p. 121, n, 2 mid.); BRAN- 
DIS, ii. b, 113; UEBERWEG, Gesch. 
d. Phil. i. 174, eighth ed., SuSE- 
MIHL, Arist. Poét. p. 1 sq., BER- 
nays, Arist. Politik, 212. It is also 
probable that Aristotle, instead of 
writing, usually dictated: which 
would account for many of the ir- 
regularities of style, such as the 
lengthy and involved anacolutha. 


otherwise with the repetitions 
and disarrangements of the con- 
nection in the Hthics, especially 
bks. 5-7. Cf. p. 97, n. 1. 

* As in Bk. vii. of the Physics, 
on which Spengel has written in 
Abh, d. Miinch. Ahad. iii, 2, 305 
sqq. Cf. PRANTL, Arist, Phys. 337. 

ae Cf. p. 76, n. 3, and infra, Ch. 
xiii, init. 

5 Vid. supra, p. 98,n.2; Ind. 

Ay, 102, b, 60 a vee 
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vidual texts. But the peculiarities above referred to, 
the reference to a class of published or ‘ exoteric’ works, 
the habit of citing later books in earlier ones, the tricks 
of repetition and disorder which indicate the absence of 
the author’s final revision—all these extend through 
almost the whole of the extant Corpus. From this and 
from the fact that, though the Topics and the De Anima 
were apparently written only for Aristotle’s pupils, 
yet they are frequently cited by later treatises,! it seems 
very probable that the whole of our Corpus, so far as it 
is genuine, consists of books which were produced in 
connection with the teaching in the Lyceum, were 
intended at first for Aristotle’s pupils only, and were 
made generally accessible by formal publication only 
after the master’s death. Of the great majority of them 
it may also be assumed, not only from their contents, 
but also from their express internal correlation that 
Aristotle is in them working up in writing what he had 
already given his pupils by way of oral lectures,? though 
it is also likely that when they came to be published 
by third parties explanations were added and whole 
passages interpolated from Aristotle’s papers or his 
other lectures.? A few of the texts may have served him 
as aids in his teaching, without being themselves matter 
of lecturing.t One of the books of the Metaphysics ® 


1 Cf. p. 129 and 130. 

2 Cf. what has been remarked 
on p. 128 sq. with regard 
to the closing words of the 
Topics. 

3 As, from what has been 
said on pp. 76 and 130, 
seems to have been the case 


in the Metaphysics and the De 
Anima. 

4 Like the composition Mep} 
Tod Tocaxds (cf. p. 76, n. 3, at p, 
77). One is inclined to think 
the same of the ’Avarouat. 

5 The twelfth, cf. same note, 
at p. 78. 
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seems to have been a plan for a lecture course, though 
not intended, in its present shape, for communication 
to his pupils. This, however, cannot well be true of 
any great portion of the extant writings. That theory 
is excluded in the first place by the all-pervading 
system of cross references, which both in number and 
in manner go far beyond anything that Aristotle . 
could have wanted for himself! Again it is negatived 
by the fact that, in spite of all the defects already 
referred to, these works are from a literary point of 
view far more carefully worked up than they would 
have been if they were merely sketches for the lecturer’s 
own use. Then again, the unusual recurrence of formule 
of introduction, transition and conclusion, shows that 


‘the author is writing, not for himself, but for others.? 


1 Bk. xii. of the Metaphysics 
has in the first half none at all, 
and in the second, which is 
worked out much more fully 
(since the Sédenrot, c. 7, 1073, 
a, 5, relates to c. 6, 1071, b, 20), a 
single reference (c. 8, 1073, u, 32: 
Séderxrar 8 ey trois uaikots epi 
tovrwv). It is otherwise in most 
of the other works. Still more 
decisive, however, is the form of 
the references. No one uses for 
himself expressions like the 
popev mentioned in p. 115, n. 4, or 
circumstantial formulas, like 
re THs toroplas Tis wept Ta Cpa 
gavepby nal trav dvarouav Kai 
borepoy AexOjoeTar ev tots wept 
yevécews (Part. An. iv. 10, 689, 
a, 18), and the like (the Znd. Ar. 
97, b, sqq. furnishes examples), or 
like those quoted on p. 115. 

2? To this class belongs the 
conclusion of the Topics (see p. 
128, n. 2); the viv 5& Adywouey 


(Soph. El. c. 2, fin.; Metaph. vii. 
12, init., xiii. 10, 1086, b, 16 and 
supra), Gomep dréyouer, Somep 
eréyouey (Eth. N. vi. 3, 1139, b, 
26, Metaph. iv. 56,1010, a, 4, Rhet. 
i. 1, 1055, a, 28 and supra), 
Kaddmep erhrOonev (Metaph. x. 2, 
init., xii. 2, 1076, b, 39), Ka@dmep 
dietAdueOa (Metaph. vii. 1, init.), 
& Swwpicaper, ev ofs diwpiordueda, 
7a diwpiopéva huiy (Metaph. i. 4, 
985, a, 11, vi. 4, fin., 1. 7, 1028, a, 
4), dijAov juiv (Rhet. i. 2, 1356, b, 
9, 1857, a, 29), reOedpnrar fui 
ixavGs wep) abrav (Metaph. i. 3, 
983, a, 33); cf. also those sen- 
tences in which what has been 
discussed before is summed up, 
and what is going to be treated 
is announced (e.g. Metaph. xiii. 9, 
1086, a, 18 sqq., Rhet. i. 2, 1356, 
b, 10 sqq.; Soph. El. c. 33, 183, 
a, 33 sqq.; Meteorol. init.), 
ONCKEN (Staatsl. d. Ar., i. 58) 
cites, from the Wicom. Ethics and 
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Another unlikely theory! is that which suggests 
that the whole or a great part of our Corpus consists of 
transcripts in which Aristotle’s pupils had set down the 
contents of his lectures. We have seen that they are 
in all probability closely connected with the lecture 
courses.2 But whether they are a mere transcript of 
these, or a free working-up of the same matter, whether 
they were designed to repeat as correctly as might be 
the words of the master, or to leave us a spiritual re- 
production of his thoughts, whether in fine they were 
written by his pupils or by himself, is a very different 
question. The note-theory may rely on the suggestion 
that it would explain the carelessness of the methods of 


the Politics alone, thirty-two pas- 
sages with suchformulas. No one 
will believe that Aristotle would 
have had to write down ail such 
expressions in his lecture-book, 
like a man beginning to teach, 
who is not sure of a single 
word, 

1 ONCKEN, ibid. 48 sqq. fol- 
lowing SCALIGER. 0. there re- 
marks (62 sq.) that he thinks 
he has only made this supposition 
probable with regard to the 
Ethics and Politics, but his 
reasons would hold equally for 
the majority of our Aristotelian 
writings. 

2 Oncken, in proof of this, 
rightly appeals, besides other 
passages (p. 59 sq.), to those 
passages of the Ethics in which 
an audience is spoken of: Eth. i. 
1, 1095, a, 2, 11: 3d ris woAutucijs 
ovn Zort oixeios dxpoarys 6 véos... 
wep wey axpoarod .. . Teppoimidobw 
tocatra, Ibid. c. 2, 1095, b, 4: 
51d de? trois Beow Axa Kars roy 


wep) ... Tay moAiTiKG@Y doug duevoy, 
(Bth. x. 10, 1079, b, 23, 27; vii. 
5, 1147, b, 9, are not relevant 
here; and Pol. vii. 1, 1323, b, 39: 
érépas yap éorw Epyov axXoAjjs 
tuvra, only means ‘this be- 
longs to another inquiry.’) 
Oncken further proves that, in 
referring on any point to other 
works, only such expressions are 
used as are suited to a person 
who is speaking, such as elpnra, 
Aextéov, BAAOS Adyos, &C.; but 
such language was certainly used’ 
in referring to writings (like the 
Problems and the éfwrepixol Adyar, 
see above, p. 96, and p. 115, n. 4), 
and is often so used in our own 
days. He also refers to the title 
moriTiKkh axpdacis (ap. DIoG. v. 
24); puch axpdacis is likewise 
universally used for the Physics 
(vid. supr. p. 81, n. 2); but since 
we do not know with whom these 
titles originate, not much can be 
inferred from them, 
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statement.! But on closer inquiry, this argument 
comes to nothing. For it is not here a question of any 
such defects as commonly arise in the redaction of 
well-ordered lectures badly reported, through omissions 
and repetitions and the erroneous piecing together of 
the broken argument. It is more a question of peculi- 
arities of style not restrained by the writer, which are 
too characteristic and too constant in their character to 
allow us to make chance and the errors of third persons 
answerable forthem.? Such an origin might be thought 
possible if they appeared in some books and not in 


others. 


But as they in fact extend, though in varying 


degrees, through the whole, they can only be ascribed 


to Aristotle himself. The 


1 And this is the chief 
ground on which Oncken bases 
his opinion. The defects of 
our texts are most easily ex- 
plained ‘from the natural defects 
of a peripatetic monologue’ 
(he says, p. 62), ‘hastily copied 
in and badly edited from the 
note-books of the audience.’ 

2 With these must be 
reckoned the formation of the 
sentences (searchingly inves- 
tigated by Bonirz, Arist. Stud. 
ji. 3 sqq.) especially the ex- 
planations, often of consider- 
able length, which are parenthe- 
tically introduced, and the ana- 
colutha consequent on this; the 
frequent use or absence of certain 
particles (proufs of which are to 
be found in EuckKEn, De Arist. 
Dicendi Ratione, and in Bonitz’s 
notice of this work in the Zéschr. 
J. a. tstr. Gymn. 1866, 804 sqq.), 
and similar points. The same is 
the true view as to the questions 


very style and form of the 


occurring so often in all Aristo- 
telian writings, which are put at 
one time in simple form, at 
another (as in De dn. i. 1, 403, 
b, 7 sqq., Gen. et Corr. ii. 11, 337, 
b, 5, and in the passages ex- 
plained by Bonirz, Arist. Stud. 
li. 16 sq., ibid. 6, 333, b, 30) in a 
disjunctive form, but are not 
answered. That such unanswered 
questions could not have occurred 
in a composition (ONCKEN, ibid. 
61), one cannot allow — how 
many, for instance, are found, 
only to mention one modern 
writer, in Lessing! Neither can 
one admit the supposition (ibid. 
59), that they were answered, in 
oral discourse, by the audience or 
the teacher. They seem to be, 
both in Aristotle and Lessing, a 
very natural diversion of an 
acute and lively Dialectic, which 
would have been more likely to 
be removed than retained by any 
reporter. 
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writings therefore afford a strong indication that not 
only their contents but their language is Aristotle’s own. 
A like conclusion follows also (as we have seen!) from 
the series of cross references; for in a lecture a man 
might allude to one or two past courses, but could 
hardly refer to a whole series of lectures widely distant 
in date, as to which he could not assume that the details 
were in the memory of his present audience.? It seems 
moreover that in many cases, as in the Natural Philo- 
sophy, the matter of the various treatises goes too closely 
into detail for the purposes of oral teaching. Such 
lectures would have taxed the attention and memory of 
the most zealous hearer, and it is difficult to see how 
they could have been transcribed so perfectly.2 Yet 
these treatises stand on no different footing from the 
rest. 

We learn that Theophrastus and Eudemus in their 
Analytics followed Aristotle, not only in the general 
plan, but in details, and we can bring proof that these 
followers adopted word for word several passages of the 
extant Metaphysics. Eudemus adopted the Ethics of 


1 See pp. 128, 131. 

2 Note, in relation to this 
point, how one and the same 
composition is frequently re- 
ferred to in the most remote 
places, and how, on the other 
hand, the most widely differing 
texts are cited inthesame treatise. 
Thus the Physics, De Calo, Gen. 
et Corr., Meteor., De Anima, De 
Sensu, Part. An., are quoted in 
many passages of the Metaphysics 
and in the Hthics; the books on 
Generation and Corruption in the 
Meteorology, Metaphysics, De 


Anima, De Sensu, Part. An, 
Gen. An.; the Metaphysics quote 
the Analytics, Physics, De Celo, 
Dthics, the éxaoyh raév évaytiov 3. 
inthe Rhetoric, the Topics, Analy- 
ties, Politics, Poetics, and the 
Ocvdexrea are quoted. 

® The notion of formal dicta- 
tion can hardly be suggested, 
but if it were, it would imply 
that our Aristotelian writings 
were the work of Aristotle him- 
self and not his pupils’ notes. 

4 Cf. p. 67. 

5 Cf. p. 78, n. 1. 
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Aristotle, and still more the Physics,! often verbally, 
into his own corresponding texts. We actually possess 
letters in which Eudemus consults Theophrastus as to 
the text of a particular passage and receives his answer.” 
These facts clearly justify Brandis’ remark,’ that the 
fashion in which Aristotle’s followers clung to the 
master’s writings presupposes that they were dealing 
with his actual words. As to the Topics in particular, 
it has been already proved that it is not a mere tran- 
script by another hand, but that on the contrary it 
bears to be and must have been the work of Aristotle 
(see p. 128). 

If it be true that the philosophical works of Ari- 
stotle had not yet passed at his death beyond the circle 
of his personal hearers, this circumstance would make 
it also intelligible that they might for a long time, 
even after his death, have been withheld from general 
publicity, or that they might even by an unlucky acci- 
dent have been lost to the Peripatetic School. And, 
according to a curious and well-known story, such an 
accident was said to have occurred, involving, as was 
supposed, the loss for two centuries of the texts of 
Aristotle. 

1 See the section dealing with Phys. v. 2, 226, b, 14, and are 
Eudemus, etc. infra, Ch. xix., found in SIMPL. Phys. 216 a, 


and notes thereon. Schol. 404, b, 10. 
2 These have reference to 3 @r.-rém, Phil. ii, b, 114. 
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CHAPTER III 
HISTORY AND ORDER OF THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE 


StraBo and Plutarch say that the works of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus passed, at the death of the latter, 
to his heir, Neleus of Scepsis, and that they were 
stowed away in a cellar by the heirs of Neleus, dis- 
covered only in the early part of the last century B.c. 
by Apellico of Teos in a decayed condition, brought by 
him to Athens and thence by Sulla as spoils of war to 
Rome, where they were afterwards used and republished 
by Tyrannio and Andronicus.! From this story the 
writers named argue that to the Peripatetics who 
followed Theophrastus, not only the master’s chief works, 
but also his true philosophical system was unknown, 
but they do not tell us whether this allegation is 
grounded on their own opinion, or on definite evidence, 


' The date of this edition must 
have fallen somewhere about 
the middle of the last century 
B.C. Foras Tyrannio was in B.c. 
71 taken prisoner in Amisus and 
released by Mureena (cf. ZELLER, 
Ph. ad. Gr., pt. iii. a, 560, 1), he 
could hardly have settled in 
Rome before Lucullus’ return to 
Rome (66 B.c.). We know that 
he was even at the time of his 
capture a scholar of renown, 
that he was instructing in B.c. 
57 the sons of Cicero, and had 
some intercourse with the latter 


and Atticus (Cic. dd Qu. Fr. ii.6, 
Ad Att. iv. 4,8). His work at 
Rome could not, therefore, have 
extended very far beyond the 
middle of the century, even 
though he perhaps lived on into 
the last third of it. (He died ac- 
cording to Suid. s. 0. ynpaibds, in 
the third year of an Olympiad 
the number of which has un- 
fortunately been miswritten.) 
About Andronicus cf. ZELLER, 
Ph, d. Gr., pt. iii. a, 549, 3, and 
above, p. 49, u. 6. 
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and if so, what the nature of the evidence might be. 
Later critics found in the tale a welcome explanation of 
the incompleteness and irregularities of the existing 


Corpus.? 


If in truth the case were exactly as Strabo 


and Plutarch say, we should not only not wonder at the 
existing defects, but we should rather have expected a 
far wider and more hopeless corruption than appears in 


fact to exist. 


1 Our authorities for the 
above narrative are, as we have 
remarked, Strabo (xiii. 1, 54, p. 
608) and Plutarch (Sulla, 26), 
for Suid. Sdadas only copies Plu- 
tarch. The latter, however, un- 
doubtedly gets his information 
from Strabo. The only thing 
which the latter does not give is 
the remark that Andronicus ob- 
tained copies of the Aristotelian 
works through Tyrannio, pub- 
lished them, and wrote the rots 
viv pepomevous mlyaxas. Plut. may 
have added this from what he 
knew from other sources, or also 
(as Stahr supposes in Arist. 
ii, 23) from Strabo’s historical 
work (made use of immediately 
afterwards for an incident in 
Sulla’s residence at Athens). We 
have no right to suppose (HEITZ, 
Verl. Sehr. 10) a source for his 
information about Apellico’s dis- 
covery of books, independent of 
Strabo. Hence our only stable 
witness for this item is Strabo. 
But we do not know to whom the 
latter was indebted for his in- 
formation; the supposition that 
it was Andronicus is very unsafe. 
Strabo, after the statements as 
to the purchase of the Aristote- 
lian books by Apellico, and as to 
his faulty editing of them, says: 
ouveBy 5& rots éx Tay Tepimdrwv, 


For if it were true of the most important 


Trois piv dAdo. Tois mera Oedppac- 
tov ovk exovow bdrws ta BiBAla 
mrhy bAlywv, Ka pddwora Tay é- 
wrepixav, pndey exew pidocopeiv 
Tpaypatinds GAAG Oecers AnxvOlCew* 
trois 3° totepov, ap’ ov Ta BiBAla 
Tavira mponrder, &uewvoy ev exelvov 
pirocope xal apiororedicey, 
dvayndecOar pévtoi Tad TOAAG 
eixdra Aéyew 8a 7d TAROOS Tov 
Gpapriav. But we can only sup- 
pose this to have been taken from 
Andronicus, if we limit the 
‘younger Peripatetics’ (‘ots 
8 torepov, &c.) to those pre- 
decessors of Andronicus who 
were able to use the editions 
of Apellico and Tyrannio, and 
it is very questionable whether 
anyone could attribute to these 
men, who are quite unknown to 
us, an improvement of the Peri- 
patetic doctrine, and a closer 
insight into Aristotle, such as 
might with reason be ascribed to 
Andronicus. As little can we 
assume Tyrannio or Boéthus 
(to whom Grote ascribes it, Ari- 
stotle, i. 54) as Strabo’s source of 
information, since the former 
would have taken a different view 
of his own edition, and the latter 
of the younger Peripatetics. 

? Thus BUHLE, Allg. Eneyhi. 
Sect. i. vol. v. 278 sq., and lately 
HEITZ; see next page, n. 2. 
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works that the only source of our extant text was to be 
found in these MSS., which rotted for a century and 
more in the cellar of Scepsis, till Apellico found them 
worm-eaten, ruined by damp, and tossed into a dis- 
ordered heap—if it be true that he, as Strabo says, 
supplied unskilfully the missing portions, and that 
Tyrannio and Andronicus also had no further manu- 
scripts they could collate—-who then could guarantee 
that in any number of cayes there would not have been 
foreign matter, found among Neleus’ MSS., adopted 
into Aristotle’s text, or connected parts of his own 
works separated, and other portions blunderingly bound 
together, or lacunz great and small filled up by the 


editor’s fancy ? 


Modern criticism has, however, raised doubts about 
Strabo’s story! which even its defenders cannot alto- 


gether silence.? 


1 After the isolated and dis- 
regarded voice of a learned 
Frenchman, about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, had 
raised doubts as to this narration 
(see what Stahr gives in Arist. 
ii. 163 sq. from the Journal des 
Scavans of the year 1717, p. 655 
sqq.,as to the anonymous com- 
position Les Aménitez de la 
Critique), BRANDIS (‘ Ueb. die 
Schicksale d. arist. Buiicher.’ 
Rhein. Mus. v. Niebuhr and 
Brandis, i. 236 sqq., 259 sqq. ; cf. 
Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. b, 66 sqq.) was 
the first to deal with it seriously. 
Kopp (#hein. Mus. iii. 93 sqq.) 
supplemented his criticism, and 
finally STAHR has discussed the 
question with exhaustive parti- 


That Theophrastus bequeathed his 
library to Neleus is beyond doubt.? 


That the MSS. of 


cularity (Aristotelia, ii. 1-166, cf. 
294 sq.) Later scholars have 
mostly followed them. 

2 Heitz, Verl. Schr. d. Ar. 
9 sqq., 20, 29 sqq.; GROTE, Avi- 
stotle, i. 50 sqq.; GRANT, Ethics 
of Ar. i. 5 sqq., Aristotle, 3 sqq. 
Certain errors in Strabo’s and 
Plutarch’s representation are in- 
deed admitted by these scholars, 
but in the main it is said to be 
correct. It is impossible here to 
examine in detail the reasons 
given for this opinion, but the 
grounds for its rejection are 
fully dealt with in the text. 

3 Theophrastus’ will, apud 
Diog. v. 52; cf. ATHEN. i. 3, 
where it is added that Ptolemy 
Philadelphus bought the whole 
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Aristotle and Theophrastus belonging to that library 
passed to the heirs of Neleus and were by them hidden 
in a canal or cellar to escape a royal book-collector 
and were afterwards found by Apellico in a desperate 
condition, there is no need to doubt.! All the facts 
which Strabo relates as to the matter may therefore be 
correct enough. And it is also beyond question that 
Andronicus’ edition of the Aristotelian text-books was 
of epoch-making importance both for the study of the 
system and for the preservation of the text. If, how- 
ever, it be maintained that these writings were 
nowhere to be found outside the Scepsis cellar and were 
unknown therefore to the Peripatetic School after the 
death of Theophrastus, there are the strongest arguments 
against any such theory. 

In the first place, it is almost incredible that an 
event so singularly notable as the discovery of the lost 
masterpieces of Aristotle should never have been even 
alluded to by any of those who, since that time, have 
concerned themselves with Aristotle, as critics or as 
philosophers. Cicero says not a word, though he had 
abundant occasion, for he lived at Rome at the very 
time when Tyrannio was working among the literary 
booty of Sulla, and was, in fact, in active intercourse 
with Tyrannio himself. Alexander, ‘the Exegete,’ says 
nothing; nor does any one of the Greek critics who used 
the very works of Andronicus, either at first or at second 


collection of Neleus and had it 
brought to Alexandria, 

' For when Athenzus, or 
the epitomiser of his introduc- 
tion, ibid., asserts that the whole 
library of Neleus was taken to 


Alexandria, this may easily be 
an inexact expression, just as 
it is inexact, in the opposite 
way, when, in v 214, he makes 
Apellico possess not the works, 
but the “brary of Aristotle. 
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hand. Andronicus himself seems to have ascribed to 
Apellico’s discovery so little importance that he based 
neither the inquiry into the genuineness of a tract nor 
the discussion of a various reading upon any reference 
to the MSS. of Neleus.! Later editors did not in any 
way feel themselves bound by his text,? though if 
Strabo were right, it could be the only authentic one. 
On the other hand, the theory that by the loss of 
the works of Aristotle, the followers of Theophrastus 
strayed from the original teachings of their school and 
lost themselves in mere rhetorical developments, is an 
obvious contradiction of the facts. It may be true that 
the Peripatetics of the third century strayed away as 
time went on from the study of natural philosophy and 
metaphysics, but this change took place not on the 
death of Theophrastus, but at the earliest on the death 
of his successor Strato. So far was he from confining 
himself to ethics and rhetoric, that: he devoted himself, 
on the contrary, with a one-sided preference to physics, 
though he by no means neglected logic and meta-~ 
physics. He frequently contradicted Aristotle; but 
that could not be by ignorance of the Aristotelian system, 
because he attacked it expressly.2 It does not appear 


1 With regard to the first, 
cf. the account given on p. 66,n. 1. 
as to his doubts about the 
Tl. ‘Epynvelas: with respect to 
the second point, cf. DEXIPP. 
In Arist. Categ. p. 25, Speng. 
(Schol. in Ar. 42, a, 30): mpdrov 
piv ove éy &maot ois avri- 
ypdpas 7d “6 BE XdSyos THs odaias” 
mpdckerrat, ws kal BonOds uynuo- 
veber nal *Avdpdyvixos—it is not 
said that he has settled the dis- 


pute by means of Sulla’s MSS. 
(or, if he had not access to the 
latter, at least by means of the 
copies of Tyrannio, which, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, he used). It 
seems, therefore, that these MSS. 
were not the only copies nor 
even the original ones of the 
works in question. Cf. BRANDIS, 
Rhein. Mus. i. 241. 

2 Cf. Simpy. Phys. 101, a. 

8 The proofs will be given, 
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that the scientific activity of the School came at once 
to an end, even after Strato’s death.! The theory that 
the falling away of the later Peripatetics from Aristotle 
was due to the loss of his writings from Athens is in 
every way unnatural. It is much more reasonable to 
correlate it to the parallel movement in the Academy, 
which nevertheless was at no loss for texts of 
Plato. 

But who can believe that the most important works 
of the great philosopher were not extant at the date of 
his successor’s death in any other MSS. than those 
which Neleus inherited ? or that not only in Aristotle’s 
lifetime, but also in the nine Olympiads between his 
death and that of Theophrastus, not one of his many 
followers had ever been willing and able to possess 
himself of the most important sources of the Peripatetic 
teaching? Who can think that Eudemus, the most 
loyal of the Aristotelian circle, or Strato, the shrewdest 
of the Peripatetics, would have done without the Master’s 
books—or that Demetrius of Phalerus did not include 
them in his zeal for collecting learned works—or that 
Ptolemy Philadelphus bought other books of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus for his Library of Alexandria, but 
omitted to obtain copies of their essential texts ? 

The story also supposes that the possessors of the 
manuscripts objected to such uses of them: that Ari- 
stotle kept his writings closely under lock and key, and 
that Theophrastus, for no apparent reason, kept up this 
in part, in the following pages. 1 See, at end of vol. ii., the 
They will also be found in section on the Pseudo-Aristote- 


the section on Strato, infra, lian texts (infra, Ch. xxi.), 
Ch, xx., and notes thereon. 
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secrecy, and laid it as a duty on his heirs. All this is 
too absurd to need serious refutation. 

We are not left, however, wholly to conjecture. 
The materials are very scanty for the history of a time 
whose philosophic literature by an unhappy accident 
we have almost wholly lost; but we can still prove, as 
to a great part of Aristotle’s books, that they were not 
unknown to the learned men of the two centuries that 
elapsed between Theophrastus’ death and the occupation 
of Athens by Sulla. Whether Aristotle did or did not 
himself publish his strictly scientific treatises, they were 
in any case destined to be the text-books of the School, 
and to be used by its members. Even those numerous 
passages in which they refer one to the other offer us a 
palpable proof that, in the view of the writer, they were 
not only to be read by his scholars, but closely studied 
and compared, and, by consequence, that copies were to 
be kept and multiplied. That this was done is clear, 
not only from the notices which we find of particular 
books, but from certain general considerations also. 

If it is true that the Peripatetics lost the genuine 
Aristotelianism when the library of Theophrastus 
disappeared, it must be because the sources of that 
teaching were nowhere else to be found. But we hear 
not only of Theophrastus but of Eudemus also, that he 
imitated Aristotle! not only in the titles but also in the 
contents of his books; and how close was the imitation 
both in wording and in the line of thought, we can see 
for ourselves in the Ethics and Physics of Eudemus.? 


' For references see pp. 65 2 Cf. p.148, n. 4,and in the sec- 
and 68, tion on Eudemus at Ch, xix., inj, 
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To do this, Eudemus must have possessed Aristotle’s 
texts ; especially if, as a reliable story tells us,’ he used 
them at a time when he was not living at Athens.? 
Again, it is beyond doubt that the Alexandrian Library 
included a large number of Aristotle’s works.2 The 
compilers of the Alexandrine Canon, who place Aristotle 
among the model writers of philosophy, may have had 
chiefly in view the more careful style of his exoteric 
writings ; 4 but in the foundation of that great collection 
it is not possible that the scientific works of Aristotle 
can have been left out of account. If the Catalogue of 
Diogenes® comes from the Alexandrine Library, it is 
proof positive that they. were there: but even if that 
conjecture (in itself extremely probable) were erroneous, 
the Catalogue still proves in any case that the compiler of 


1 Vide supra, p. 136, u. 3. 

2 Heitz (Verl. Schr. 13) in- 
deed thinks that if the Aristo- 
telian works had been univer- 
sally known and published, it 
would be incomprehensible that 
Eudemus in his Physics (and 
Ethies) should have imitated the 
words of Aristotle so exactly. 
It seems, however, that if 
Eudemus had hesitated to do 
this with regard to published 
works, a plagiarism on unpub- 
lished ones must have seemed 
much more unlawful to him. 
It is impossible, however, to re- 
gard his conduct in this light 
at all, and he himself probably 
never so regarded it. His Hthics 
and Physics were never in- 
tended to be anything but elabo- 
rations of the Aristotelian works 
universally known in the Peri- 
patetic School, adapted to the 
needs of his own tuition. 


8 Besides what has been 
remarked on p. 142, we have the 
fact that Ptolemy Philadelphus 
busied himself zealously about 
Aristotelian books, paid high 
prices for them, and thus gave 
occasion to the forgery of such 
texts (AMMON. Schol. in Arist. 
28, a, 48; DAvID, idid., 1. 14; 
SIMPL. Categ. 2, €). And such 
accounts as those noticed at p. 
64, n. 1 and 67, n, 1, about the 
two books of the Categories and 
the forty of the Analytics which 
Adrastus found in old libraries, 
must refer especially to the 
Alexandrian Library. But it is 
not to be supposed that the 
latter obtained only substituted 
works, and did not possess the 
genuine ones, by reference to 
which the forgeries were proved. 

‘ See STaHR, ibid. 65 sq. on 
this point. 

° For which see p. 48 sqq. 
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it, who lived later than Theophrastus and earlier than 
Andronicus, had before him a great part of our extant 
Corpus Aristotelicum.! Its probable author, Herm- 
ippus, was acquainted with the works of Theophrastus 
(which according to Strabo and Plutarch were buried in 
Scepsis along with those of Aristotle), as is clear from 
his catalogue of them, preserved, apparently, by Dio- 
genes.? That he at all events knew nothing of the 
disappearance of the Aristotelian writings, may probably 
be inferred from the silence of Diogenes on that subject.? 
Another strong evidence of the use of the Aristotelian 
books in the third century B.c. is to be found in the 
Stoic teaching, which in its most systematic exposition 
by Chrysippus follows both in logic and in physics 
more closely on the Aristotelian than could be possible 


if the Aristotelian text-books were unknown. 


There is, 


indeed, some express evidence that Chrysippus had in 


fact these texts in view. 


1 CE p. 50, n. 1. 

2 Cf. the scholion atthe end of 
the Metaphysics of Theophrastus: 
todtTo Td BiBAlov ’Avdpdvixos pev 
kal “Epuirmos dyvoodow* obdé yap 
puelav adtov bAws memoinra: év TH 
dvarypapy Tav Gcoppdcrov PiBAlwv. 
From the same list evidently is 
taken the scholion at the begin- 
ning of the seventh book of the 
History of Plants (apud USENER, 
Anal. Theophr. 23): @eoppdorov 
mept putadvioroplas rd 7’. “Epuirmos 
Se rep! ppuyavikaev kal rowdédr, Av- 
Spdvixos 8é wept purav ioroptas, 
Dioa. (ii. 55) names a book by 
Hermippus on Theophrastus, of 
which it probably formed a part. 
That the lists in Diog. v. 46 sqq., 
at least in part and indirectly, 


VOL. I. 


originated with Hermippus, is 
the more probable since that 
writer is mentioned immediately 
before in v. 45. 

8 For, on the one hand, it is 
not to be supposed that Herm- 
ippus in his copious work on 
Aristotle (mentioned on p. 51,n.2) 
would not have mentioned this cir- 
cumstance, if he had been aware 
of it; and, on the other hand, it 
is very improbable that the author 
to whom Diogenes is indebted for 
his many quotations from Hermip- 
pus would have passed over this 
information. Diogenes, to whose 
literary tastes it must haverecom- 
mended itself, would have seized 
upon it, if he found it, 

4 For even if we were not 


L 
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If the works of Aristotle were first unearthed by 
Apellico and first fully known through Tyrannio and 
Andronicus, how could it be said of Critolaus that he 
imitated the old masters of his school—Aristotle, that 
is, and Theophrastus ?! or how of Herillus the Stoic 
that he based himself upon them,? or of Paneetius that 
he was always quoting them?? How could we have 
mention of the constant tendency of Posidonius towards 
Aristotle? How could Cicero’s teacher, Antiochus, 
have explained the Aristotelian teaching as one with 
the Academic, and attempted their complete and 
thorough-going amalgamation ?> or where could oppo- 
nents such as Stilpo and Hermarchus have found the 
material for their attacks on Aristotle ?® So again, since 
Andronicus gives us the alleged letter in which Alex- 
ander complains to Aristotle about the publication of 
his doctrine,’ it follows that long before that date 
writings of Aristotle, including some of those which 
were afterwards reckoned ‘ exoteric,’ must have in fact 
been public property. 

Scanty as are the sources open to us, we can our- 
selves demonstrate the public use before Andronicus, 
not only of many of the lost works, which, being 


inclined to attach much import- 
ance to the polemic against one 
of the discourses mentioned on 
p. 56, n. 1, yet the expression in 
Piur. Sto. Rep. 24, p. 1045, sup- 
poses acquaintance with Ari- 
stotle’s dialectical writings. 

1 Cro, Fin. v. 5, 14. 

2 Thid. v. 25, 73. 

3 Tbid. iv. 28, 79; cf. ZELL., 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. iii, a, 603, 8, 2nd eds: 


* Ibid. iii. a, 514, 2. 

* Fuller particulars, 
535 sqq. 

® Stilpo wrote, according to 
Diog. ii. 120, an *ApirroréAns, 
Hermarchus (ibid. x. 25) mpbs 
‘ApiroréAny. From the expres- 
sion of Colotes apud Puut. Adv. 
Col. 14,1, p. 1115, we can, how- 
ever, conclude nothing, 

” See pp. 22, n, 1, and 112, n. 3, 


ibid. 
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exoteric or hypomnematic,! are not here in point, but 
also of the majority of the scientific treatises themselves. 

In the case of the Analytics we show this by the 
Catalogue of Diogenes and by the notices as to the use 
made of them by Theophrastus and Hudemus.? For the 
Categories and the IIept épunveias, we have the Cata- 
logue. As to the former, Andronicus found in his 
MS. the spurious ‘ Post-preedicamenta’ added to them, 
and was acquainted with several recensions, having 
varying titles and different readings.* It follows, there- 
fore, that the Categories must have been long before 
his day in the hands of transcribers.? The Topics are 
in the Catalogue of Diogenes,® and Theophrastus’ and 


1 The letters, vide supra 
p. 54, n. 2.; the four books, I. 
ducaoodyns (p. 56, n. 1), taken into 
consideration by Chrysippus, 
Teles, Demetrius (I. épuny.), pro- 
bably also by Carneades; the 
Protrepticus, which is known even 
to Crates, Zeno, and Teles (p. 60, 
n. 1), the Budemus (p. 56, n. 2), 
which at any rate Cicero used ; 
the discourses on Philosophy 
(p. 55, nu. 6) and on Wealth (p. 
58, n. 1 end), which, before him, 
Philodemus, and also Metrodo- 
rus, pupil of Epicurus, made 
use of; the épwrixds, which, ac- 
cording to ATHEN. xv. 674, b, 
Aristo of Ceos knew; the dialogue 
Il. rornr ey (p.58, n.1), which Era- 
tosthenes and Apollodorus seem 
to have used; the ’OAupmiovixat, 
which Eratosthenes (apud Dioe. 
viii. 51), quotes ; the Didascalics, 
which Didymus quotes in the 
Scholiasts to Aristoph. Av. 1379 
(cf. Hertz, Verl. Schr. 56); the 
Tlapoiplar, on account of which 
Aristotle (according to ATHEN. 


ii. 60, d) was attacked by Cephi- 
sodorus; in short (as has been 
shown at p. 48 sqq.), all the 
compositions given in the Cata- 
logue of Diogenes, not to men- 
tion the spurious but much-used 
composition II. etyevelas (p. 59, 
n.2). The writings on ancient 
philosophers, among which is in- 
cluded ourextant tract on Melis- 
sus, &c., are found apud Dioe. 
No. 92-101 (see p. 62, n. 2, supra). 

2 See p. 67, n. 1. 

3 See pp. 64,n. 1, 66, n. 1. 

‘4 See pp. 64and 66; p.141,n.1. 

5 The same would follow 
from the statement (SIMPL. 
Categ., Schol. 79, a, 1), that An- 
dronicus followed pretty closely 
the Categories of Archytas, since 
the latter at any rate are imita- 
tions of the Aristotelian; Sim- 
plicius, however, bases what 
is here said merely on his false 
supposition of their genuine- 
ness. . 

5 Cf. p. 68, n. 1, and 71, n. 2. 

7 Of Theophrastus this ig 
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his follower Strabo! had used them. The Rhetoric is 
imitated and referred to in writings which in all likeli- 
hood are themselves earlier than Andronicus;? and 


the same is true of the Theodectine Rhetoric.’ 


The 


Physics were worked over by Theophrastus and 
Eudemus, and the latter followed the text so closely 
that he is actually cited in support of the correctness of 


One 


clear from Alexander Zn Top. 
p. 5, m, (cf. 68, 72, 31), In Me- 
taph. 342, 30, 373, 2 (705, b, 30, 


a various reading.’ 


719, b, 27). See Simp. Categ. 
Schol. in Ar. 89, a, 15. 
1Cf. Aux. Top. infra 


(Schol. 281, b, 2). Among Strabo’s 
writings is found apud Diog. v. 
59, a Témwy mpoolua, 

2 The former in the Rhetoric 
ad Alex. (wide supra, p. 74, 
n. 3), which Diogenes (No. 79) 
knows (cf. p. 72, n.2) as well 
as cur Ehetoric (about which see 
p. 72, n. 2, ad fin.); the latter 
apud DEMETRIUS, De Elocutione ; 
quotations from our Rhetoric are 
found here, c. 38, 41 (het. iii. 
8, 1409, a, 1); c. 11, 34 (Rhet. 
iii. 9, 1409, a, 35, b, 16); c. 81 
(Rhet. iii. 11, init.); to it ibid. 
c 34 refers, which is earlier than 
the author Archedemus, who was 
probably the Stoic of that name, 
circa 140 B.c. 

3 Which (as shown at p. 72, 
n. 2) is likewise given in Dio- 
genes, and is named by the Rhe- 
toric ad Alex. 

4 We get these facts, apart 
from other proof, from the ex- 
ceedingly numerous references to 
the Physics in Simplicius; for 
instance, about Theophrastus, 
cf. SmmpPu. Phys. 141, a and b, 
and 187, a, 201, b, and the 


of the scholars of Eude- 


same author In Categ. Schol. 92, 
b, 20sq., with THEMIST. Phys. 54, 
b, 55, a, b (Schol. 409, b, 8, 411, 
a, 6, b, 28), and BRANDIS, Rhein. 
Mus. i. 282 thereon; about Eu- 
demus, SIMPL. Phys. 18, b (Arist. 
Phys. i. 2, 185, b, 11); also 29, 
a: 6 Evdquos TH ’ApiororéAe: mavTa 
KataxoAov@ay; 120, b, where it 
is remarked on Phys. ili. 8, 208, 
b, 18: KddAAsov yap, oluat, rd“ Zw 
Tod &orews” obrws akove, ds 6 
Evinuos évonoe 1a Tod Kabnyeudvos, 
&e.; so 121, b: & riot 3& [sc. 
aytiypdpos] avtt rot “Kowh” 
“mpdtn.” Kal otrw ypdpe nal 6 
Evdnuos; 128, b: Evinuos 5é rov- 
Tols mapakoAovdav, &c.; 178, b: 
Eudemus writes, in Phys. iv. 
13, 222, b, 18, not Mdpwy but 
mopév; 201, b: Evs. év rots 
éavrod puaikois wapappd (wy T& Tov 
*AptorotéAous; 216, a: Eude- 
mus immediately connects with 
what is found in Aristotle at the 
end of the fifth book, the be- 
ginning of the sixth; 223, 
a: in Aristotle an ém rdde re- 
peated in a different context 
(Phys. vi. 3, 234, a, 1) gives an 
ambiguity in expression, and so 
Eudemus puts “ éwéxewa” instead 
of the second én) rdde; 242, a 
(beginning of the seventh book) : 
EbS. wéxpt TodsE Bans oxEddY mpay- 
Hatelas Kepadratos a&koAovOhoas, 
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mus! cited from the Physics of Aristotle the three books 
‘on Movement.’ It can also be proved that the same work 
was known to Strabo,? and Posidonius the Stoic showed 
no less acquaintance with it.2 The De Calo cannot 
be shown with certainty to have been known to any 
writer older than Andronicus except Theophrastus. 
Tt is, however, very unlikely that this work disap- 
peared after his time when its continuation—the Tlepi 
yevécews cat POppds—appears in the Catalogue of 
Diogenes,> and when the Meteorology, which is closely 
connected with both the one and the other, is known 
to have been used by many writers of that period.‘ 
Posidonius, for example, appropriated from it the theory 
of the elements,’ and Strabo disputed its account of the 
heaviness and lightness of bodies. The (spurious) 
Mechanics, and the Astronomy, are named in the list 
in Diogenes. The Natwral History was adapted not 
only by Theophrastus,” but also by the Alexandrine 
writer Aristophanes of Byzantium." That it was not 


ToUTo mapeAOiy ws mepirroy em) Ta 
év TG TeAevTaip BiBAly Kepddata 
perqAGe; 279, a: Kal & ye Ev. 
mapappacay oxeddy nal ards Ta 
*ApiororéAous 7l@not Kal tadra 
Ta Tuhata ovyvréuws; 294, b: 
Aristotle shows that the first 
motor must be immovable—to 
which Eudemus adds: 7d mparws 
xwovv Kad’ Exdorny nivnow. For 
further details see ch. xix. infra, 
and p. 136,n 2. 

1 Damasus: vide supra, p. 82. 

2 Cf, Simpy. Phys. 153, a 
(155, b), 154, b, 168, a, 187, a, 
sqq., 189, b (cf. Phys. iv. 10), 
214, a. 

SIn the fragment apud 
SIMPL. Phys. 64, b: of which 


Simplicius remarks that it is 
based on Aristotle (Phys. ii. 2). 

4 Vide supra, p. 83, n. 1, 

5 That is, if No. 39, I. 
orotxelwy a’ B’ y', refers to it; 
about which see p. 50, u. 1. 

6 Vide supra, p. 83, n. 1. 

7 Simpy. De Calo, Schol. in 
Ar. 517, a, 31. 

8 SIMPL. ibid. 486, a, 5. 

®° The former No. 123, the 
latter 113 : vide supra, p. 86, n. 1, 

10 Diog. v. 49 names as his 
*Em:touay ApiororéAous Il. Zdwy s’. 

N According to HrERocL. 
Hippiatr. Pref. p. 4, this gram- 
marian had written an ‘Emtrou} of 
it, which ARTEMIDOR. Oneiro- 
erit. ii, 14 calls brouvipara eis 
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unknown during the Alexandrine period is also shown 
by the Catalogue of Diogenes (No. 102), and by the 
existence of a popular compilation from it which was 
much in use! The De Anima was used, after Theo- 
phrastus,? by the author of the book on the ‘ Movement 
of Living Creatures,’ who used also the spurious treatise 
Ilepi avevparos.2 As to the Problems, it is more 
than improbable that the working up of that book for 
the Peripatetic School began later.than the time of 
Andronicus. The Metaphysics was used, as we have 
seen,’ not only by Theophrastus and Eudemus, but after 
them by Strabo and other Peripatetics. It was pro- 
bably published by Eudemus; though some sections of 
it do seem to have been first introduced by Andronicus 
into the then extant Aristotelian treatise on the First 
Philosophy. Of the Lthics, itis obvious that it could not 
have existed only in Theophrastus’s MS. so as to be lost 
with it, for if so it could not have been worked over 
either by Eudemus or at a later date by the author of 
Magna Moralia. ‘The Politics, if we are to judge by 
the list of Diogenes, was to be found in the Library of 
Alexandria,® along with the first book of our Economies, 


*ApiorotéAnv (see Schneider in 
his edition i. xix.), Demetrius 
also, De Elocut. 97, 157 (cf. H. 
An, ii. 1, 497, b, 28; ix. 2. 32, 
610, a, 27, 619, a, 16), or perhaps 
the earlier writer used by him, 
knows this epitome. 

1 About whichseep. 87,n.1,ad 
jin. From this compilation also 
the many quotations from the 
Aristotelian History of Animals in 
Antigonus’ Mirabilia (c. 16, 22, 
27-113, 115) are perhaps taken. 


For the present purpose it is of 
no importance whether they are 
mediate or immediate witnesses 
for the use of Aristotle’s work. 

? Upon which see THEMI- 
STOCLES in De An, 89, b,91, a; 
PHILOP. De An.C. 4. CE. p. 89, 
n. 1, supra. 

° Cf. p. 89, n. 2 ad fin, 

* As to which cf. p. 96. 

® See p. 79, n. 1. 

§ Vide supra, p. 100, n. 1 
p. 100, n. 3, 
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which is also cited by Philodemus.! It is obvious that 
the author of that book? had the Politics before him ; 
that Diceearchus knew it also is indicated by the notices 
of his Tripoliticus.3 The use of it in the Magna Moralia 
is not so well proven, and we cannot tell to what 
source Cicero owed the parts of it which he used for his 
own political works:* but it is not doubtful that it 
must have been accessible to learned persons after the 


death of Theophrastus. The same is true of the 
which in the Alexandrine 
proofs.6 That the Poetics 


TloAsretas, for the use of 
period we have abundant 


1 De Vit. ix. (Vol. Here. ii.) 
col. 7, 38, 47, col. 27, 15, where 
it is ascribed to Theophrastus. 

2 Whom we have rather to 
seek in Eudemus or one of his 
Peripatetic contemporaries than 
in Aristotle: see ch. xxi. infra. 

8 On which see infra, ch. xix. 
ad fin. 

* Although happiness is here, 
i, 4, 1184, b, 33 sqq., defined as 
évéepyeia, kal xphots THs aperijs, this 
has certainly a greater resem- 
blance to Polit. vii. 13, 1832, a, 
7 (apassage to which NICKES, De 
Avist. Polit. Libr. 87 sq. calls 
attention) than to Zth. NV. i. 6, 
x. 6, 7, Hud. ii.1, since happiness 
is here certainly called évépyem 
nat’ dperhv (or Tis dperhs),but the 
conjunction of the évépyem and 
xpicis is wanting. Then the 
xXpiiots is also spoken of in Hud. 
1219, a, 12 sqq. 23, Mie. i. 9. 
1098, b, 31, and thus it is quite 
possible that only these passages 
were in the mind of the author 
of the Great Ethics. 

5 ZELLER had already proved 
in his 2nd ed., that in Cicero's 
political writings many things are 


taken from the Aristotelian Po- 
lities, citing Circ. Leg. iii. 6., 
Rep. i. 25 (cf. Polit. iii. 9, 1280, 
6, 29, c, 6, 1278, b, 8, 19, i. 2, 
1253, a, 2); Rep. i. 26 (Pol. iii. 
1, 1274, b, 36, o. 6, 1278, b, 8, oc. 
7, 1279, a, 25 sqq.); Rep. i. 27 
(Pol, iii. 9, 1280, a, 11, c. 10, 11, 
1281, a, 28 sqq., b, 28, c. 16, 1287, 
a, 8 sqq.); ep. i. 29 (Pol. iv. 
8, 11). Susemihl (Arist. Pol, 
xliv. 81) also agrees with this. 
But since Cicero does not name 
Aristotle in the Republic, and 
Leg. iii. 6 only refers to him in 
very indefinite expressions, he 
seems not to have drawn imme- 
diately on Aristotle, and the 
question arises : where did he get 
this Aristotelian doctrine from ? 
Susemihl, p. xlv, thinks, from 
Tyrannio, but we might also pre- 
sume Dicezarchus, whom Cicero 
was fond of using. 

6 The oldest witness for this 
is Timeus, apud PoLYB. xii. 5-11, 
and the latter author himself. 
There is also, besides Diog. 
(Hermippus) No.145,the Scholiast 
of Aristophanes, who (according 
to a good Alexandrine authority) 
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was also known to the Alexandrine grammarians is 
placed beyond doubt by recent research.' 

We may sum up the case by saying that of the 
genuine portions of the extant Corpus, there are only 
the works on the Parts, Genesis, and Movement of 
Animals, and the minor anthropological tracts, as to 
which we cannot show either express proof or high 
probability for the assertion that they were in use after 
the disappearance of Theophrastus’s library from Athens. 
Even as to these we have no reason to doubt it—only 
we cannot positively prove it; and that, when we re- 
member the fragmentary character of our knowledge ot 
the philosophic literature of the period in question, is 
nothing strange. The belief of Strabo and Plutarch 
that the scientific writings of Aristotle were after the 
death of Theophrastus all but wholly withdrawn from 
access is therefore decisively negatived by the facts. A 
few of these writings may possibly have suffered the 
fate which they ascribe to the whole. One book or 
another may have been lost to the School at Athens 
when they lost the library of Theophrastus, and may 
have been again published by Andronicus from the 
damaged MSS. of Sulla’s: collection. But that this 
happened to any or allof the important books is for all 
reasons antecedently improbable. There must have 


quoted the MoA:reiu very often; see 
Arist. Fr.ed. Rose, Nos. 352, 355- 
358, 370, 373, 407, 420 sq.. 426 sq., 
470, 485, 498 sq., 525, 533. 

1 Their presence in the Alex- 
andrian library is clear from the 
Catalogue of Diog. (No. 83), and 
their having been used by Ari- 


stophanes of Byzantium and 
Didymus from the proofs which 
Susemihl has collected at p. 
20 sq., of his edition (following 
Trendelenburg, Grammat. Gree. 
de Arte Trag. Judic. Rel.) from 
the Introductions and Scholia to 
Sophocles and Euripides, 
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been copies of the important text-books made during 
the long life of Theophrastus. He who cared so well 
for his scholars in every other way, by providing for 
them gardens and houses and a museum and the means 
of maintaining it, could never have deprived them of 
his most precious and most indispensable possession— 
his own and his master’s texts—if a sufficient substitute 
for them were not at hand. Any theory, therefore, as 
to an individual book of our collection, that its text 
rests solely on a MS. from Apellico’s library, ought 
to rest entirely on the internal evidence of the book 
itself ; for Strabo’s and Plutarch’s suggestion of a general 
disappearance of the texts could give it no support. 

It is not, however, to be denied that many of the 
books show signs leading to the conclusion that in their 
present form other hands than the author’s have been 
at work. We find corruptions of the text, lacune in 
the logical movement, displacement of whole sections, 
additions that could be made only by later hands, other 
additions which are Aristotelian but were originally 
designed for some other context, repetitions which 
we should not expect in so condensed a style, and 
which yet can hardly be late interpolations.! Strabo’s 
story, however, does not serve for the explanation of 
these phenomena, for the reason, among others, that 
such peculiarities are to be found equally in those texts 


1 Cf. with regard to this, not 
to mention other points, what has 
been said before as to the Cuate- 
gories (p. 64, n. 1), TL. épunvelas 
(p. 66, n. 1), the Rhetoric (p. 72, 
n. 2), the Metaphysics (p. 76, n. 
3), the seventh book of the Physics 
(p. 81, n. 2 ad fin.), the fourth 


book of the Meteorology (p. 83, 
n. 2), the tenth book of the History 
of Animals (p. 87,n. 1), Tl. puxis 
(p. 89, n. 2), bk. v. De Gen. An. 
(p. 92,n. 2), the Zthies (p. 98, n.1), 
and the Poetics (p. 102, nu. 2); and 
the remarks in ch. xiii. infra upon 
the state of the Politics, 
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which we can prove to have been current before Apel- 
lico. We must explain them really as arising in part 
from the circumstances under which these treatises 
were written and issued,! in part from the way they 
were used for teaching purposes,? in part from the 
carelessness of transcribers and the many accidents to 
which each transcript was exposed. 

If we pass to the discussion of the time and sequence 
in which the writings of Aristotle were produced, we 
must remember that this is of far less importance than 
in the case of the writings of Plato. It is clear that 
Aristotle commenced his career as a writer during his 
first residence at Athens,’ and it is probable that he 
continued his literary activity in Atarneus, Mitylene 
and Macedonia. The extant writings, however, seem 
all to belong to the second Athenian period, although 
much preparation may probably have been made for 
them before. The proof of this lies partly in certain 
traces of the dates of their production, which control 
not only those books in which they occur, but also all 
that are later:4 and partly in the common references 


course and position being accu- 


1 Cf. p. 108 sqq. 
rately described as from subse- 


* How easily, by this means, 
The 


explanations and repetitions may 
find their way into the text, and 
greater or smaller sections may 
come to be repeated, is perfectly 
plain, and is proved on a large 
scale by the parallel case of the 
Eudemian Physics and Ethics. 

8 See p.66sqq. Heleft Athensin 
B.c. 345-4 and returned in 335-4. 

4 Thus Meteor. i. 7, 345, a, 1, 
mentions a comet which was vis- 
ible when Nicomachus (01.109, 4, 
B,0. 341) was Archon in Athens, its 


quent personal inquiry. 
Politics refer to the Holy War 
as an event in the past (v. 4, 
1304, a, 10), and to the expedition 
of Phalecus to Crete, which took 
place at its conclusion about 01. 
108, 3 (DIoDORUS, xvi. 62), with 
avewort (ii. 10, fin.), but the same 
book refers to the assassination 
of Philip (B.c. 336) in v. 10, 1311, 
b, 1, without the least indication 
of its having been a very recent 
event. The Rhetoric in ii. 23, 
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which even the earliest of them contain to Athens and 
to the place itself where Aristotle taught.' If, then, the 
view already indicated? as to the destination of these 
texts for his scholars, their connection with his teaching, 
and the character of their cross references be right, it 


1397, b, 31, 1399, b, 12, refers 
without doubt to past events 
of the years B.C. 338-336 ; in iii. 
17, 1418, b, 27 it mentions Iso- 
crates’ Philippus (B.c. 345); of 
the Rhetoric also Brandis shows 
(Philologus, iv. 10 sqq.) that the 
many Attic orators quoted in it 
and in the Poetics who were 
younger than Demosthenes, could 
by no means belong to a time 
prior to Aristotle’s first departure 
from Athens, and the same is 
true of the numerous works of 
Theodectes which are used both 
here and in the Poetics. In 
Metaph. i. 9, 991, a, 1, xii. 8, 
1073, b, 17, 32, Eudoxus and the 
still younger Callippus, and in 
Eth. N. vii. 14, 1153, b, 5, x. 2, 
init., Speusippus and Eudoxus 
are spoken of as if they were no 
longer living. Rose (Arist. Libr. 
Ord. 212 sqq.) has shown with 
regard to the History of Animals, 
from viii. 9, ii. 5. intt., and other 
passages, that it was only written 
(or at least completed), some 
time after the battle of Arbela, 
in which the Macedonians saw 
elephants for the first time, and 
probably not before the Indian 
expedition. The fact that even 
much earlier events are intro- 
duced with a viv—as in Meteor. iii. 
1, 371, a, 30, the burning of the 


temple of Ephesus (Ol. 106, 1,- 


B.C. 356), and in Polit. v.10, 1312, 
b, 19, Dion’s expedition (Ol. 105, 
4 8q.)-—proves nothing, by rea- 


son of the indefiniteness of that 
particle. Just as little does 
it follow from Anal. Pri. ii. 
24, that Thebes was not yet 
destroyed at that time ; we might 
rather gather the contrary, with 
regard to this work, from Polit. 
iii. 5, 1278, a, 25. 

1 Cf. BRANDIS, G2.-7dm. Phil. 
ii. b, 116. We may give here a 
few further instances, besides 
those already noted. Categ. 4, 2, 
a, 1, 0,9 fin.: mod, ofoy év Aunely, 
Anal. Pri, ii, 24: Athens and 
Thebes, as examples of neigh- 
bours. Likewise in Phys. iii. 3, 
202, b, 13; ibid. iv. 11, 219, b, 20: 
Td év Auiely elvar. Metaph. v. 5, 
30, 1015, a, 25, 1025, a, 25: 7d 
TAcdoa eis Atyivay, as an example 
of a commercial journey. bid. 
v. 24, fin.: the Athenian festivals 
Dionysia and Thargelia (Ari- 
stotle also uses the Attic months 
e.g. Hist. An. v. 11, &c.; but it 
is not fair to attach any import- 
ance to this). het. ii. 7, 1385, 
a, 28: 6 év Aurel Toy hoppdy Sods, 
Tid. iii. 2, 1404, b, 22, Polit. vii. 
17, 1336, b, 27: the actor Theo- 
dorus. Very frequent mention 
is also made of Athens and the 
Athenians (Ind. Ar. 12, b, 34 
sqq.). Again the observation on 
the corona borealis (Meteor. ii- 5, 
362, b, 9) suits the latitude of 
Athens, as Ideler (i. 567), on this 
passage, shows. 

2 P. 108 sqq.: especially p. 
123 sq, and p. 128 sq. 
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follows that all of them must have been composed during 
his final sojourn in Athens. Equally decisive, on this 
head, is the observation that throughout the whole of so 
comprehensive a collection, there is hardly to be found 
a single notable alteration of teaching or terminology. 
Allis ripe and ready. Allis in exact correspondence. All 
the important writings are woven closely together, not 
only by express cross reference, but also by their whole 
character. There are no scattered products of the 
different periods of alife. We can only look upon them 
as the ordered execution of a work planned when the 
author, having come to a full understanding with himself, 
had gathered together the philosophic fruit of a lifetime. 
Even the earlier works which he proposed to connect 
with his later writing, he revised on a comprehensive 
plan. Therefore, for our use of these texts, it is no 
great matter whether a particular book was written 
sooner or later than any other. The problem, however, 
must be dealt with nevertheless. 

A certain difficulty is caused by the use of cross re- 
ferences already noticed.! As such cases are, afterall, only 
exceptions in the general run of the citations, the value 
of these as an indication of sequence is not so slight as 
has been supposed. There are, in fact, but few instances 
in which our judgment as to the order of the writings is 
placed in doubt by the occurrence of references both ways. 

Of the extant books, so far as they are open to this 
classification,” the logical treatises, excepting the tract on 

1 Cf. p. 124 sqq. opposed on other grounds. Not 
? This, however, is always only are none of these quoted 


the case except with writings in the genuine works, and only 
the genuineness of which can be a single one in a spurious compo- 
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Propositions,! may be considered to come first. It is in 
itself natural and accords with Aristotle’s methodical 
plan of exposition, that he should preface the material 
development of his system by the formal inquiries which 
were designed to establish the rules and conditions of 
all scientific thinking. But it is also made evident by 
his own citations that the Logic did precede the Natural 
Philosophy, the Metaphysies, the Ethics and Rhetoric.? 
Of the logical tracts themselves, the Categories seems to 
be the first. The Topics, including the book on Falla- 
cies, came next, and then the two Analytics: the treatise 


sition, but only véry few of them 
refer to other writings. On the 
other hand, there is not one 
among the works which we con- 
sider as genuine, which does 
not quote the others, or is not 
quoted by them, or, at least, 
implied, whilst in most of them 
examples of all three connections 
occur. To explain more fully: 
I. Of the decidedly spurious 
works: (a) the following are 
neither quoted nor do they quote 
others: TI. xéopou, TI. xpwudrwv, 
Tl. Gkovoer@yv, Puotoyyvwpovnd, TI. 
uray (see p. 93), Tl Oaupaciwy 
akovopdtwv, Mnxavicd, Tl. arduov 
ypaupar, “Avénwy Géoess, II. Zevo- 
gdvous &c., ’HOiKd peydaa, II, 
dperav Kal Kakiav, Oirovoutkd, 
‘Pntopikh mpos “AAgéavSpov. (b) 
II. mvevparos quotes no other, but 
is quoted in the spurious treatise 
Tl. (gwy kwhoews. (c) On the 
contrary, the latter itself is never 
quoted. Butit names some other 
writings; as does also the Eu- 
demian Ethics, supposing that 
its quotations refer to Aristotelian 
works, II. Among the remaining 


writings, the Categories is the 
only work which quotes no other, 
and neither is it directly quoted 
(but cf. p.64). The Il. épunvetas. 11. 
tT. Kal’ trvov paytinjs and the 
Rhetorie quote others, but are 
not quoted ; Il. (gwy yevéoews has 
many quotations, but is only once 
cited, as a book .planned for the 
future; of the Metaphysics only 
bk. v. is quoted or used (cf. pp. 76, 
n.3, and 79, n.1) in genuine works, 
bks. i., xii., and xili. in spurious 
ones: and the Metaph. itself 
quotes the Analytics, the Physics, 
De Celo, and the Lthies. 

1 On which see p. 66, n. 1. 

? Besides the arguments given 
on p. 67, n. 1, p. 68, n. 1, 
we have the decisive passage 
in Anal. Post. ii. 12, 95, b, 
10: pa&Arov 5é gavepas ev ois 
xaddarov rept kwhoews Sei Ac OFvar 
mepl aitav. The Physics, however, 
is the earliest of the works on 
Natural Science. A negative line 
of proof also is found in the fact 
that in the Categories, the Ana- 
lytics, and the Topics, none of 
the other writings are quoted. 
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on Propositions was added afterwards.! Later than the 
Analytics but earlier than the Physics may be placed 
the treatise which now forms the fifth book of the 
Metaphysics.2. The Natural Philosophy came next. In 
that section the Physics comes first. It is projected in 
the Analytics and is referred to in the fifth book of 
the Metaphysics; but the latter is cited or presup- 
posed not only in the metaphysical and ethical works 
but also in the majority of the other tracts concerning 
Natural Philosophy, while it on the other hand neither 
cites nor presupposes any one of them.? That the De 
Celo,* the treatise on Growth and Decay, and the 
Meteorology, follow the Physics in the order given, 
is very expressly stated in the Meteorology itself.5 
Whether the Natural History or the De Anima came 
next is not settled. It is very possible that the former 
work, extensive as it is, was begun before the other 
but completed after it.6 With the De Anima we must 
connect those lesser tracts which point back to it some- 


* See pp. 64, n. 1, p. 67, n. 1,p. 4 Which we cannot, like 


68 sq., and the treatise of Brandis 
quoted in the first-cited note, 
which (p. 256 sqq.), by a compa- 
rison of the Analytics with the 
Topics, establishes the earlier 
date of the latter. 

2 For, on the one hand, it 
is mentioned in the Physics and 
De Gen. et Corr. (vide supra, p. 
76, n.1,p,124,n.4); and, on the 
other, it seems in c. 30 fin. to re- 
fer to Anal. Post.i. 6, 75, a, 18 sqq., 
28 sqq.; though the latter point 
is not certain. ‘ 

3 Vide supra, p. 81 sqq., Ind. 
Arist, 102, a, 53 sqq., 98, a, 27 
sqq. 


Blass (Rhein. Mus. xxx. 498, 
506), consider a ‘ hypomnemati- 
cal’ writing, not merely because 
of the references made to it, but 
on other grounds also, 

5 Meteor. i. 1, whereon ef. 
further p. 83, n. 1, Ind. Arist. 
98, a, 44 sqq., and the quotation 
oe ee oe Tl. (gwy ropelas in 
the De Celo, ii. 2 iven p. 
126. oy 

6 That the completion of the 
History of Animals should not 
be put too early is clear from 
what has been said on p. 164, 
n.4, 
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times expressly! and always by the nature of their 
contents. Some of these were no doubt composed after 
or with the writings on the Parts, the Movement, and 
the Genesis of Animals.2 That group of tracts is 
undoubtedly later than the Natural History, the De 
Anima, and the treatises which followed upon it. 
On the other hand, it is probably earlier than the 
Ethics and Politics, inasmuch as it can hardly be sup- 
posed that Aristotle would have broken in upon his 
studies in Natural Philosophy by undertaking extended 
works lying in a wholly different direction. It would 
be less difficult to suppose that the ethical writings as 
a whole came before the physical.6 This view is not 
excluded by any express internal references, excepting 
the reference to the Physics in the Ethics.6 We must, 
nevertheless, decide in favour of the earlier construc- 
tion of the Natural Philosophy texts, for a thinker who 
was so clearly convinced as Aristotle was that the 
student of ethics must have a knowledge of the human 
soul,’ must be supposed to have put his inquiry into 
the soul before his researches into the moral activities 
and relations. There are, indeed, in the Ethics very 
unmistakable traces of his theory of the soul and of 
the treatise thereon. Immediately after the Hthics, 


1 Thus I. aicOqoews, II. frvov, 5 Thus Rosn, Avist. Libr. Ord. 
Il. evumviwy, I. dvamvons (Ind. Ar. 122 sqq. 
102, b, 60 sqq.), 5 Hth. x. 3, 1174, b, 2. CE. 
2 Vide supra, p. 89 sqq. Phys. vi.—viii. 
3 See pp. 89, n. 2, 89, n. 3,87, 7 Eth. i. 18, 1102, a, 23. 
n.1: Ind. Arist. 99, b, 30 sqq. * Though Aristotle in th. 


4 The further question of i. 13, 1102, a, 26 sqq. refers, not 
the relative order of the three to De An. iii. 9, 482, a, 22 sqq. 
writings named has been already ii. 3, but to the e&wrepinol Adyou, 
discussed on p, 91 sq. yet il, 2 init. seems to presuppose 
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comes the Politics! Judging by the internal refer- 
ences, the Rhetoric should be later than both, and 
the Poetics should be later than the Politics but 
before the Rhetoric. This, however, is probably true 
only of a part of the Politics—or rather only of those 
parts which Aristotle himself published, for his death 
seems to have intervened before he had completed that 
text as a whole? So, again, in our so-called Meta- 
physics, we have in all probability a work which 
Aristotle left incomplete, and with which several other 
fragments, some genuine, some spurious, have been 


amalgamated since.? 


the bulk of the theoretical writ- 
ings. But that there are not 
many more of such traces may 
perhaps be explained by the fact 
that Aristotle did not wish to 
interfere with the practical aim 
of an ethical work (Zth. i. 1, 
10965, a, 4, ii. 2, init.) by any dis- 
cussions which were not indis- 
pensable to its purpose; cf. i. 13, 
1102, a, 23, 

1 See p. 100, u. 1. 

2 See p. 127 supra, and infra, 
ch. xiii. And if this supposition 
is correct,it would also go to make 
it improbable that the Zthics, so 
closely allied with the Politics, 
should have been written before 
the works on natural science. 


3 Cf. p. 76 sqq., and with 
regard to citations of the Meta- 
physics, see p. 156, n. 2. Rose’s 
supposition (Arist. Libr. Ord. 
135 sqq. 186 sq.) that the Meta- 
phystes preceded all the writings 
on natural science, or at any rate 
the zoological ones, makes the 
actual condition of that work an 
inexplicable puzzle. But there 
is also the fact that the Physics, 
as wellas the De Clo, are quoted 
in numerous passages of the 
Metaphysics (Ind. Ar. 101, a, 7 
sqq.) as already existing, while 
the Metaphysics are referred to 
in Phys.i. 9, 192, a, 35, as merely 
in the future. 
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CHAPTER IV 


. THE STANDPOINT, METHOD, AND DIVISIONS OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE 


As Plato connects directly with Socrates, so Aristotle 
with Plato. Yet he made a comprehensive use of the 
earlier philosophies as well. He was better versed 
than any of the earlier teachers in the theories and 
writings of his forerunners, and it is with him a 
favourite method to preface his own inquiries with a 
retrospect of earlier opinions. He is wont to let them 
designate the problems to be dealt with. He is eager 
to refute their errors, to resolve their doubts, to bring 
out the truth which underlay their views. But the 
influence of the pre-Socratic systems upon Aristotle is 
far less apparent in the general structure of his system 
than it is in the treatment of special points. In prin- 
ciple, Plato had refuted them all. Aristotle is not 
under the same necessity to distinguish his position 
accurately from theirs.| He does not, at least in any 
of the extant writings, devote any space to such pro- 
paideutic efforts as those by which Plato established 
the claims of philosophy and the true meaning of know-- 


' Even in Metaph. i. 8 their Heraclitus, about whom Plato 
principles are merely criticised busied himself so much, are 
briefly from an Aristotelian point passed over altogether. 
of view, and the Eleatics and 
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ledge, as against ‘the ordinary consciousness’ on the 
one hand, and the Sophists on the other. Aristotle 
presupposes throughout that general point of view which 
characterised the Socratico-Platonic Philosophy of Ideas. 
His task is to work out, on these general lines, a more 
perfect system of knowledge, by a more exact definition 
of the leading principles, by a stricter accuracy ot 
method, and by an extension and improvement of all 
the scientific data? It is true that in his own writings 
the rare expressions of agreement with his teacher are 
almost lost sight of by comparison with his keen and 
constant polemic against Platonic views! Yet in 
reality aad in the whole his agreement with Plato is 
far greater than his divergence,? and his whole system 
cannot truly be understood uutil we treat it as a develop- 
ment and evolution of that of Plato and as the com- 
pletion of that very Philosophy of Ideas which Socrates 
founded and Plato carried on. 

In the first place, he agrees for the most part with 
Plato in his general views as to the meaning and office 
of Philosophy itself. To him, as to Plato, the object of 


' We shall deal later on with stotle, as we have shown on p. 


this polemic, especially as it was 
directed against the doctrine of 
Ideas in Metaph. i. 9, xiii., xiv. 
&c. Only a few passages are 
found in which Aristotle expressly 
declares his agreement with Plato. 
Besides the passages noted on 
p. 12, and p. [4, n. 4, see Hth. 
NV. i. 2, 1095, a, 32% ii. 2, 1104, b, 
11; De An. iii. 4, 429, a, 27; 
Polit. ii. 6, 1265, a, 10. 

2 Of. also the valuable re- 
marks of STRUMPELL, Gesch. d. 
theor, Phil. ad. Gr. 177. Ari- 


14, n. 3, not unfrequently includes 
himself in the first person along 
with the rest of the Platonic 
school... But his way of treating 
such a relation is the opposite 
to that of Plato. Whilst Plato 
puts his own view, even where 
it contradicts the original one 
of Socrates, into the mouth of 
his teacher, Aristotle not un- 
frequently attacks his teacher 
even where they agree in the 
main point, and only differ in 
opinion as to secondary matters. 
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Philosophy can be only Being as such,! i.e. Essence, or, 
to speak more accurately, the universal Essence of that 
which is actual? Philosophy treats solely of the 
causes and basis of things,? and in fact of their 
highest and most universal basis, or, in the last 
resort, of that which presupposes nothing.‘ For the 
like reasons he ascribes to the philosopher in a 
certain sense a knowledge of everything, thinking, 
of course, of the point of unity where all knowledge 
converges.> As Plato had distinguished ‘ knowledge,’ 
as the cognition of that which is Eternal and Necessary, 


1 Anal. Post. ii. 19, 100, a, 6: 
éx 8 dumempias . . . téxyns apxh 
kal émorhuns, éay mey mrepl yéveow, 
Téxyns, cay dé reph 7d by, emirrquns. 
Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, b, 15: r¢ 
bvrt Hh by ore Tw ia, Kal Tair’ 
éat) wept dy tod pidocdpou ém- 
oxepacba TaAndés, Lbid. 1005, a, 
2, c. 3, 1005, b, 10. 

2 Metaph. iii. 2, 996, b, 14 
sqq.: 7d ciSévar Exaoroy . . . Té7” 
oidueda imdpxew,' Sray cid@uey rh 
éoriv, &C, ; Vii. 1, 1028, a, 36: eid var 
rér’ oidpeda ExagToy pdAiora, bray 
wt éorw 6 bvOpwros yyouev fh 7d 
wip, MadAoy 4 Td roby 2 7d Tooby 
4 7d rod, &c.; c. 6,1031, b, 20: 7d 
érloracbat Exagrov TOUTS ear. Td TL 
jw elvat érioragéa, and cf. 1. 6; 
ibid. xiii. 9, 1086, b, 5: the 
determination of the notion of 
the thing is indispensable, &yev 
bev yap tod xabdrAov obk eorw 
émothyny AaBetv; c. 10, 1086, 
b, 33: 4 émornyun ray Kabdaov; 
iii. 6 fin.: naddrov af émoriua 
ndvrwv; iii. 4, 999, b, 26: 7d 
érioracbat was Forat, El wh Te ZoTHHL 
ev éxt wdytwv; ibid. a, 28, b, 1; 
xi.1,1059, b, 25. Anal. Post.i.11 


imit.,ti.19,100, a, 6, i. 24, 85, b, 13; 
and Eth. N. vi. 6 imit., x. 10,1180, 
b, 15. More infra, in chapter v. 
8 Anal. Post. i. 2 init.: ént- 
oracbat 8& oiducl’ Exaorov... 
bray tiv 7’ aiviay oidueda yryvi- 
oxew 8 hy 7d mpityud eorw... 
kal ph évdéexerOa Todr’ BAAwS 
éxew. Ibid.c. 14,79, a, 23, ii. 11 


init. Hth, N. vi. 7, 1141, a, 17. 


Metaph. i. 1,981, a, 28, 982, a, 1, 
c. 2, 982, a, 12, 982, b, 2 sqq., 
vi. 1, init. Cf. SCHWEGLER, 
Arist. Metaph. iii. 9. 

4 Phys. i, 1, 184, a, 12: rére 
yep oldueba ywhorew Exacrov, 
jray 7a atria yvwpicwney Th TpOTA 
nal Tas apxas Tas mpéras Kal 
expe TOV orotxeiwr.. Ibid. ti. 3 
init. Metaph. i. 2, 982, b, 9: 
de? yap rabrny [that science which 
is to deserve the name copia] tay 
mpétwy apxav nol airidv ely 
Oewpntinhy ; c. 3 init.: rére yap 
cidévat gauey Exacrov, bray rhy 
mperny airlay oidueba yvwpiCe ; 
iil. 2, 996, b, 13, iv. 2, 1003, b, 16, 
iv. 3, 1005, b, 5 sqq. 

5 Metaph. i. 2, 982, a, 8, 21, 
iv, 2, 1004, a, 35. 
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from Fancy or ‘Opinion,’ whose sphere is the contin- 
gent, so also Aristotle. To him, as to Plato, know- 
ledge arises out of wonder, out of the bewilderment of 
the common consciousness with itself.' To him, its 
object is exclusively that which is universal and neces- 
sary; for the contingent cannot be known, but only 
opined. It is an opinion, when we believe that a thing 
might be otherwise; it is knowledge, when we recog- 
nise the impossibility of its being otherwise. So far 
from ‘ Opinion’ and ‘ Knowledge’ being all the same, 
it is rather true, as Aristotle holds, that it is utterly 
impossible to know and to opine about the same subject 
at the same time.? So, again, ‘ Knowledge’ cannot 
consist in Perception, for that tells us only of individual 
things, not of the universal, only of facts, not of causes.* 
In like manner Aristotle distinguishes ‘ Knowledge’ 
from mere ‘ Experience’ by the test that the latter gives 
us in any matter only a ‘ That, while the former gives 
us a ‘ Why’ also:* which is the very mark that Plato 
used to distinguish ‘Knowledge’ from ‘ True Opinion.’ 


! Metaph. i. 2, 982, b, 12: da aicOqoews Eorw enioracdu. For 


yap Td Oavpdcew of tyOpwmor rat viv 
kal +d mp&rov fpkayro piAocopelr, 
&c. Ibid. 983, a, 12. Cf. ZELLER, 
Ph, d. Gr., pt. ii. div. 1, p. 611, 4. 

2 Anal. Post. i. 33; cf. ibid. c. 
6 fin. c. 8, init. c. 30 sqq. Me- 
taph. vii. 15, vi. 2, 1026, b, 2 
sqq. th. N. vi. 3, 1139, b, 18, 
c. 6 init. To this line of thought 
belongs the refutation of the prin- 
ciple, that for everyonethat is true 
which seems true to him, which is 
dealt with in Metaph. iv. 5, 6,much 
asitis treated in Plato’s Theetetus. 

3 Anal. Post, i. 31: ob8€ BP 


perception has always todo with 
individuals (more on this subject 
infra). to 8& Ka@ddov kal én 
wacw advivaroy aicddverda, &c. 
Even though we could see that 
the angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles, or that in an 
eclipse of the moon the earth 
stands between the sun and the 
moon, yet this would be no know- 
ledge, so long as the universal 
reasons of these phenomena re- 
mained unknown to us. 
‘ Metaph. i. 1, 981, a, 28. 
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Finally, Aristotle is at one with Plato also in this, that 
both of them proclaim Philosophy to be the mistress of 
all other sciences, and Science in general to be the 
highest and best that man can reach, and the most 
essential element of his happiness.’ 

Nevertheless, it is also true that the Aristotelian 
notion of Philosophy does not completely coincide with 
the Platonic. To Plato, Philosophy, regarded as to its 
content, is a term which includes all spiritual and 
moral perfection, and it comprehends therefore the 
practical as well as the theoretic side; and yet, when 
regarded as to its essence, he distinguishes it very 
sharply from every other form of human activity. 
Aristotle, on the contrary, marks it off more strictly 
from the practical side of life; while, on the other 


1 See Metaph. i. 2, 982, b, 4: 
apxinwrdarn 8& T&y émornuay, Kal 
BGAAov apxuch ris sanpeTovons, 7 
yvopiCovca tives Everévy éott mpa- 
nréoy Exacroy’ rotrTo 8 eo) Taya- 
Oby év éxdoros. But that science 
is one which investigates the 
highest reasons and causes, since 
‘the good’ and ‘the highest 
end’ are included among these. 
Ibid. 1, 24: dfaev otv, as BV 
ovdeuiay’ aithy Cytodpev xpelav 
érépay, GAA’ owep kvOpwrds payer 
ercdOepos 6 abrot evexa Kal mh 
BrdAov dy, oftw nal afrn pdvy 
érevddpa otoa Tay emornuay’ 
udvn yap alth abris everdy éoriw* 
31d wal Sixalws by od avOpwrivy 
voulCorro abrijs } eto ... GAN’ 
ore Td deiov pOovepdy evidxerau 
elvat,. . . obre THs ToLabTys BAAN 
xph voulcew timwwrepay' 7 yap 
Oeordrn Kal Tywwrdrn .. . dvary- 
poudrepa pty giv Taco TaUTNS, 


Gpelvwy 8 oddSenia; xii. 7, 1072, 
b, 24:  Oewpia rd HdicTov Kal 
apuorov. In Hth. N.x.7: ‘theoria’ 
is the most essential ingredient 
of perfect happiness; cf. eg. 
1117, b, 30: ef 8% Ocioy 6 voids 
mpos toy kvOpwrov, kal 6 Kara 
touTov Blos Beios mpos Toy avOpdmivoy 
Biov' od xph 8 Kkar& rods mapai- 
voovras avOpdériva ppovery tyOpwiroy 
byra odd OynTa Thy OynTdv, GAN’ 
ep’ doov evdéxera abavariCew rat 
adyra mov mpds Td Civ Kard Td 
Kpdtiorov Tv év abTG@ .. . Td olxetov 
éxdory TH toe: Kpdrioroy Kal 
HOiordy eorw Exdorp* Kal TE ay- 
Opary 5h 6 Kard& Ty vody Bios, 
elrep TovTo pdAdtra kyOpwros* 
obros &pa kal ebSamovéoraros; c. 
8, 1178, b, 28: ep’ Scov 5h dia- 
relver 7) Cewpla, kal  ebdapovia. 
Cf. c. 9, 1179, a, 22, Hth. Hud. 
vii. 15 fin. See further in chapter 
xii., infra, 
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hand, he brings it into a closer relation with the 
experimental sciences. His view is that Philosophy is 
exclusively ansaffair of the theoretic faculty. He dis- 
tinguishes from it very sharply the practical activities 
(paévs), which have theirend in that which they produce 
(not, like Philosophy, in the activity itself), and which 
belong not purely to thought but also to opinion and 
the ‘unreasoning part of the soul.’ He distinguishes 
also the artistic creative effort (so/nots) which is 
likewise directed to something outside itself.! With 
Experience, on the other hand, he connects Philosophy 
more closely. Plato had banished all dealings with 
the sphere of change and becoming out of the realm 
of ‘ Knowledge’ into that of ‘Opinion.’ Even as to 
the -passage from the former to the latter, he had only 
the negative doctrine that the contradictions of opinion 
and ‘fancy ought to lead us to go further and to pass 
to the pure treatment of Ideas. Aristotle, as we shall 
presently see, allows to Experience a more positive 
relation to Thought. The latter, with him, proceeds 
out of the former by an affirmative movement—that, 
namely, in which the data given in Experience are 
brought together into a unity. 

Furthermore, we find that Plato was but little 
interested in the descent from the treatment of the Idea 
to the individual things of the world of appearance— 
the phenomena. To him, the pure Ideas are the one 


1 Besides the passage just De Celo, iii. 7, 306, a, 16. The 
given, see Hth, N. vi. 2,-c. 5, same is repeated by Eudemus 
1140, a, 28, b, 25; x. 8, 1178, b, Hth.i 5 fim., and by the author 
20; vi. 1, 1025, b, 18 sqq.; xi. 7; of Metaph. ii. 1, 993, b, 20. 

De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 14; and 


< 
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essential object of philosophic knowledge. Aristotle 
concedes that scientific knowledge has to do only with 
the universal essence of things; yet he does not stop 
at that point, for he regards it as the peculiar task of 
Philosophy to deduce the Individual from the Universal 
(as in drdbeiEss, vide infra). Science has to begin with 
the Universal, the Indeterminate; but it must pass on 
to the Determinate.! “It has to explain the data, the 
phenomena.? It must not, therefore, think little of 
anything, however insignificant, for even there inexhaust- 
ible treasures of possible knowledge must lie? It is 
for a like reason that Aristotle makes for scientific 


thought itself rules less strict than Plato’s. 


! Metaph. xiii. 10, 1087, a, 10: 
To St Thy emiorhuny elvor Kadrou 
waco... €xer wey pddsor’ daropiay 
Tov dexOevTwy, ob why GAA’ ears 
pev ws GAnbes Td Aeyduevoy, Zort 
ds ovn GAndés' 7 yap emorhun, 
omep nal 7d éxloracdau, Sirrdy, 
dy 7d wey Suvdwer 7d BE evepyeia’ 7 
nev oty Stvapis ds HAn [rod] 
kabdrov otca nal adpioros Tou 
xabdrov Ka doplarov éorly, 4 
évépye apicuévy Kal dpicpévov 
7éde Tt obca TOVSE TIWoS. 

2 Metaph.i. 9, 992, a, 24 (at- 
tacking the doctrine of Ideas): 
BAws BE Cyrovens Tis coplas rep) 
Tay davepay Td altiov, TodTO wey 
cideapev (ob8ty yap A€youey mepl 
vis airlas 80ev 7 apxh Tis pera- 
Bodjjs) &c. De Cola, iii. 7, 306, 
a, 16: TéAos Bt rijs wey womTiKhs 
émorhuns Td Epyov, Tis Bt puoikis 
7d davdpuevoy del Kup’ws Kare Thy 
atcOnow, De An.i. 1, 402,a,16: 
Zoe 8 ob dvoy ré Ti dort yvovat 
xphomor elvat mpds 7d Oewpjom Tas 
airlas tay acuuBeBnkdrwy Tals 
ovolas. , . GAAG Kal dvdwadw Te 


He takes 


cupBeBnkdra cuuBddAdrcrat péya 
pépos mpds 7d eidévar 7d rh éorw: 
émeSay yap Exwpey drodiidvar Kate 
Thy pavraciay rep) Trav cup BeBnKs- 
tev 2 mdyrev 2 Tay wAclotwv, Tére 
Kal wept rijs otclas ekouev Aéyew 
Kd@AAoTa mdons yap darodeltews 
apxh +d cl dot, Bore kad’ Boovs 
tev épiouay ph oupBatver Ta oup- 
BeBnndra yuwpl(ew . . . d9Aov rt 
Siarekriucds elpnyrar .nal Kevds 
dravres. Cf. c. 5, 409, b, 11 sq. 

3 Part. An. i. 5, 645, a, 5: 


Aoudy mepl tis (wikis piccws 
eireiy, pndty mapadmdvtas eis 


Bivouw phre arydrepoy phre TinL- 
drepov * kal yap év Trois wh Kexapio- 
pévois aibtay mpds thy alsénow 
xara Thy Oewplay Suws 7 Snusovpyh- 
cava picts dunxdvous jdovas 
wapéxet Tois BSuvayévois Tas airfas 
yrupi(ay ral odoe pirocdpos ... 
51d Set ph Bvoxepalvew maidicds Thy 
wep tTav arywrépwy (owv ém- 
onepw* év waot yap Tots puatkois 
éveori Tt Oavpacrov, kc. De Celo, 


ii. 12, 291, b, 25. 
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the content. of ‘ Knowledge,’ and of scientific proof, to 
include not only the Necessary, but also the Usual (ro 


@s él 7d Todd). 


He deems it a sign of philosophic 


crudity that a man should demand the same logical 
strictness of all kinds of investigation,? when in fact 
it depends on the nature of the subject matter what 
amount of exactitude can be attained in each of the 
sciences.? Where coercive proof fails him, he is content 


1 Anal, Post. i. 30, iii. 12 fin. 
Part. An. iii, 2, 663, b, 27. Me- 
taph. vi. 2, 1027, a, 20, xi. 8, 
1064, b, sqq. th. W.i. 1, 1094, 
b, 19. 
2 Hth. N. i. 1, 1094, b, 11-27, 
u. 7, 1098, a, 26, ii. 2, 1104, a, 1, 
vii. 1 fin. ix. 1, 1165, a, 12 (Pokt. 
vii. 7 jin. is not in point here). 
It is chiefly as regards the ethical 
discussions that Aristotle here de- 
nies the claim they have toa tho- 
rough accuracy, because the na- 
ture of the subject does not allow 
of any such result ; for in judging 
of men and the issues of human 
action, much rests on estimates 
which are correct only ‘in the 
main’ and ‘as a rule.’ 

8 According to Anal. Post. i. 
27, that science is more exact 
(&xpiBeo'répa), which besides the br: 
settles the d:dé71; that which has 
to deal with purely scientific ques- 
tions, not with their application 
to some given case (7 ph Kad’ 
tronemévov [axpiBerrépa| THs Kad? 
broxemevov, oloy apiduntich apyo- 
vfs), and lastly that which 
deduces its results from a smaller 
number of assumptions (¢g. 
Arithmetic as compared with 
Geometry), or in other words the 
more abstract (4 é éAarrdyey ris 
éx mpocbécews, as is also said in 
Metaph. i. 2, 982, a, 26, the same 


example being adduced), The 
latter is thus expressed (Metaph. 
xiii. 8, 1078, a, 9): do@ 5h by wel 
mporépwv TG Adyp (that which, 
according to its notion or na- 
ture, is earlier, or stands nearer 
to the first principles; cf. p. 
330 sqq.) «al amrdoverépwy toc- 
obtp waAdAov exer TaxpiBes. From 
this it naturally follows, that the 
first philosophy, according to 
Aristotle, is capable of the 
greatest accuracy (cf. Metaph. i. 
2, 982, a, 25: axpiBéorara 5é Tay 
emotnuay ai pdAwTa Tay mpeTwy 
ciol), and that every other science 
is capable of so much the less 
according as it descends more 
and more to the world of sensible 
things (cf. ibid, 1078, a, 11 sq.); 
for in the latter moAA} 7 rod dopl- 
orov vats évumdpxe: (Metaph. iv. 
5, 1010, a, 3; further infra, in 
ch. vii. sec. 2). Therefore the na- 
tural sciences are necessarily less 
accurate than those which are con- 
cerned with what is constant, like 
the first Philosophy, pure Mathe- 
matics, and the doctrine of souls 
(of which De An. i. 1 init. extols 
the axpiBem); and those which 
have the transient, as their object 
are less exact than Astronomy( Me- 
taph. 1078, a, 11 sqq.). KAMPE 
(Lrhenntnisstheorie d. Ar, 264) 
says, that in the scale of axp{Beio, 
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~to put ‘up with arguments possible and probable, and 
to postpone a more definité decision until a further 
analysis can be had.! It is not, however, the essential 
problems of philosophy which Aristotle so treats, but 
always special questions of ethics or natural philosophy, 
for which Plato himself had relaxed the strictness of 
his dialectical procedure, and put probability in the 
place of scientific proof. The real difference between 
them is only this, that Aristotle includes this kindred 
branch of knowledge in Philosophy; whereas Plato 
insists on treating everything except the pure Science 
of Ideas as merely matter of intellectual discourse, or 
as a condescension of the philosopher to the pressure of 
practical: needs.2 Why, asks Aristotle rightly, should 
the man who thirsts after knowledge not seek to learn 
at least a little, even where he cannot establish all? 
Aristotle cannot be justly accused of having com- 


promised the unity of all 


the science of nature takes the 
lowest. place’: but this . would 
rather, as has been said in the 
preceding note, be true of Ethics 
and Politics.’ 

1 De Celo, ii. 5, 287, b, 28 
sqq: c. 12 init. Gen, An. iii. 10, 
760, b, 27, where to a discussion 
on the reproduction of bees he 
adds the remark : ot phy efAnrrat 
Ye TR oupBaivoyra i ixavas, GAN’ édy 
TOTE angen, téTe Th alo Once 
BaADov TY Adbywv morevTéoy, Kal 
tois ddyos, ay  dpuodroyotpeva 
dexviwor Trois pawoudvos. H. An. 
ix. 37 jin, c. 42, 629, a, 22, 27. 
Metaph. xii. 8, 1073, b, 10 sqq. 
1074, a, 15. Meteor.i.-79, imit.: 
wept taév apavdv tH alcdhoe 
voulCouey ixavais Gmodedetx Oo. Kore 


toy Adyov, ey 


spiritual effort by dividing 


eis 1d Suvardy 
dvaydywuer. Cf. EUCKEN, Meth. 
d. Arist. Forsch. 125 sq. See 
further on this subject in the 
next chapter. 

2 Rep. vi. 511, B, sq. vii. 519, 
Cc, sqq.; Pl. 173, B; Tim. 29, B,sq. 
andalib. Cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr., 
Pt. i pp. 490, 516, 536 sq. 

8 De Ceelo, ii.12 init. : reiparéoy 
Aéyery 1d pawdpevor, aidods atiay 
elvat vopiCovras Thr mpounlay 
Ba&AAoy 4 Opdoous (it does not occur 
to him that he himself might be 
accused rather of an unphilosophi- 
calmodesty), ef ris 5:a.7d pirogoplas 
Bayay kal pixpds ebmopias dyarg 
wept dy ras peyloras exouev daropias. 
Cf. ibid. 292, a, 14, c. 5, 287, b, 31 
Part. An. i. 5, 644, b, 31. 
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off the theoretic from the practical activities! That 
distinction is undeniably justified to the full; but the 
note of unity is expressly preserved in Aristotle’s treat- 
ment by the fact that while he presents @zwpia as the 
completion of the true human life, he also represents the 
practical activity as an indispensable element therein, 
as a moral upbringing is an indispensable condition 
precedent of ethical knowledge.” If it be true that 
this shutting back of ‘ Theory’ upon itself, this exclusion 
from the notion of Philosophy of all practical need and 
effort (as it becomes apparent, for example, in the 
Aristotelian sketch of the Divine Life) did in fact pre- 
pare the way for the later withdrawal of the Wise Man 
from practical usefulness, nevertheless we should not 
overlook the fact that even here Aristotle only followed 
in the direction indicated before by Plato; for Plato’s 
‘Philosopher’ would also, if left to himself, live for 
‘theory’ alone, and only take part in the life of the 
Republic on compulsion. Least of all can one agree 
with those who criticise Aristotle because he conceived 
the office of Philosophy, not from the point of view of an 
ideal humanly unattainable, but in a way that could 
be carried out in the actual world,’ or with those who 
attack him by praising Plato for distinguishing between 
the ideal of knowledge and the scientific attainment of 
men.‘ If such a view of the relation of the ideal to 
actuality were in itself and in Aristotle’s view well 
founded, it would only follow that he had sought, as 

' RIvrer, Ges. d. Ph.iii.50sqq. x. 10, 1179, b, 20 sqq.i. 1, 1094, 

2 Besides the passages to be _ b, 27 sqq. 


cited infra, on the inquiry into ‘ RITTER, ibid. and p. 66 sq. 
the ‘highest good,’ cf. Zth, N, 4 Tbid, ii, 222 sqq. 
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every philosopher should, not abstract ideals, but the 
actual essence of things. Even this, however, is less 
than the truth. To Aristotle the Idea does in truth 
reach out beyond the phenomena—it is not entirely 
realised in any individual phenomenal thing, although 
it is not an wnactual ideal even so. Aristotle 
recognised both sides with equal clearness. He sees 
that the goal of knowledge is set very high—that it 
cannot be reached by everyone—that even by the 
best it can only be imperfectly attained.! Yet he is 
never content to call it wholly unattainable or to limit 
the demands he makes upon Philosophy (as such) by the 
weakness of humanity. Indeed, the whole course of 
this account must have already shown how complete 
is his real agreement with Plato on just this very 
point. 

In his philosophic method Aristotle likewise follows 
out in all essentials the lines which Socrates and Plato 
opened out. His method is the dialectic method, which 
indeed he himself carried to its highest perfection. With 
it he combines the observational method of the student 
of nature; and even though it be true that he does not 
succeed in getting a true equilibrium between the two, 
yet the mere fact that he combined them was one of 
the highest services rendered to philosophy among the 
Greeks. By that advance he made good the one-sided- 
ness of the Philosophy of Ideas, so far as that was 
possible without a complete restatement of its principles. 
As Socrates and Plato always began by asking for the 


1 Metaph. i, 2, 982, b, 28, xii. b, 2.sqq., x. 7, 1177, b, 30, . 8, 
7, 1072, b, 24; Hth. N. vi. 7, 1141, 1178, b, 25; of. 464g. vii, 1 
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‘idea’’ of each thing they dealt with, and set ‘this kind 
of cognition as the basis of all other knowledge, so also 
does Aristotle delight to begin with an inquiry into 
the ‘idea’ of whatever his subject for the time being 
may be.! As Socrates and Plato commonly set out on 
such inquiries with the simplest questions—examples 
taken from everyday life, commonly accepted beliefs, 
arguments from uses of words and ways of speech—so 
too is Aristotle wont to find his starting-point for the 
definition of such ideas in prevalent opinions, in the 
views of earlier philosophers, and particularly in the 
expressions and names which are in common use on the 
subject and in the meaning of words.? Socrates sought 
to correct the uncertainty of such beginnings by means 
of a dialectical comparison of various opinions and 
experiences gathered from all sides. But in Aristotle 
this process is far more complete and is directed with 
more explicit consciousness to the scientific ends in 
view. As a rule, he commences every important inquiry 
with an accurate investigation as to the various points 
of view from which the matter in hand can be treated, 
as to the difficulties and contradictions which arise 
from the different views that might be taken, and as to 
the reasons which make for or against each view; and 
the task which he sets before the philosopher is simply 
that of finding, by a more accurate definition of the 


1 Thus, for instance, in Phys. Polit. iii. 1 sqq. the notion of 
ii, 1, iii. 1, iv. 1 sqq. iv. 10 sq. the State, and so on. 
the notions of Nature, Motion, 2 It will be shown later what 
Space and Time are investigated; significance universal opinion and 
in De An. i. 1 sqq., ii. 1 sq. the the probable arguments deduced 
notion of the Soul; in #th. WN. ii. from it, had with Aristotle as a 
4 sq. the notion of Virtue; in foundation for induction, 
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ideas involved, the solution of the difficulties disclosed.! 
Aristotle is thus working in truth wholly on the ground 
and along the lines of the Socratico-Platonic method of 
dialectic. He developed the Socratic Induction into a 
conscious technical device, and he completed it by the 
theory of the syllogism which he invented and by all 
the related logical inquiries. In his own writings he 
has left us a most perfect example of a dialectical in- 
vestigation carried through with keen and strict fidelity 
from all sides of the subject. If we did not know it 
before, we should recognise at once in Aristotle’s philo- 
sophic method the work of a scholar of Plato. 

With this dialectical process he combines at the 
same time a mastery in all that concerns the observation 
of facts, and a passion for the physical explanation of 
them, which are not to be found in Socrates nor in Plato 
either. To Aristotle the most perfect definition of an 
idea is that which exhibits the causes of the thing,? for 


1 On this also more definite afriov 7d uéoov, év &ract SE TovTO 


information will be given later. 
2 De An, ii. 2 init.: ob yap 
pévoy 1d brt Set tov dpioTindy 
Adyoy Syroty . .. GAAX Kal Thy 
aitiay évumdpxew kal éudalverdas, 
voy 3° Somep cupmepdopal’ of Adyar 
tav bpwy eioiy* oloy ti éott Te- 
tpaywviouds; TO Toov érepowhner 
bpOoyeviov elvat icdwAeupov: 6 5é 
ro.ovros Bpos Adyos Tov cupmepdc- 
patos: 6 8& Adyww bri eorly 6 
Tetpaywriouds wéons epecis, Tod 
mpdypuaros Aéyet Td altiwov, Anal. 
Post. ii. 1. sq.: every inquiry 
deals with four points, the éri,the 
didri, the ef ort, the ri éorw. 
These may, however, be reduced 
to the two questions :.¢i fort wéoov 
and tf éori,rd wécov: 7d mév yap 


(nteira. And after quoting some 
examples: éy &mact yap rovros 
gavepdy éotw bri 7d abtd eort 7d Th 
éort kal bia ti eotw, &e. Ibid. u. 
3 init. c. 8 init. ; ibid. i. 31, 88, a, 
5: 7d 8& xa@dAou tigsoy Sri SnAot 7d 
atriov. Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, b, 17: 
did 7d THs abras elva Siavolas Td re 
ti éort SHAov woeiy nad et Zorw. 
Ibid. vii. 17, 1041, a, 27: pavepdy 
rolvuy Ort (nret 7d altioy* rotre & 
éorl rd rl Hy elvat, ds eimeivy Aovyi~ 
nas. d én’ éviwy wév dort tivos 
évena,...ém évlwy 8€ rl éxlynoe 
mpotov. Cf. Anal. Post. ii. 11 
init.: éred 8& émloracGat oidueda bray 
eliduey Thy aittay, aitias && rér- 
Tapes... Tagat avrat 81d TOU pécou 
Seixvuyrat. 
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philosophy ought to explain the phenomena.'! There- 
fore, in his view (as we shall see presently), it ought to 
take account not only of the idea and the final cause of 
a thing, but of the efficient and the material causes 
also. Holding as decisively as we shall see he does 
that a thing is to be explained by its own causes, he 
could not well be content with a method which should 
look only to the Universal which the ‘Idea’ gives, and 
neglect the immediate definiteness of the things them- 


selves.? 


1 Vid. supr. p. 167. 

2 In this sense Aristotle not 
unfrequently contrasts the logical 
consideration of a subject (i.e. 
that which is only concerned with 
what is universal in its con- 
cept), either with the analytical, 
which enters more deeply into 
‘the peculiarity of the given case, 
(and which he also calls é« ray 
kemévoyv), or with the physical 
research which draws its result 
not from the concept of a phe- 
nomenon merely, but from its 
concrete. conditions. The former, 
for instance, Anal. Post. i. 21 fin., 
c 23, 84, a, 7, cf. c. 24, 86,a, 22,c, 
32, 88, a, 19,30; Metaph. vii. 4, 
1029, b, 12, 1030, a, 25, c. 17, 
1041, a, 28. The latter, Phys. iii. 
5, 204, b, 4, 10 (cf. a, 34, Metaph. 
xi. 10, 1066, b, 21), c. 3, 202, a, 
21; De Celo, i. 7, 275, b, 12; 
Metaph. xii. 1, 1069, a, 27, xiv. 1, 
1087, b, 20 (similarly guvames and 
xaddaou, De Calo, i. 10 fin. c. 12, 
283, b, 17). But here he takes 
the. logical to be so much the 
more imperfect, the further re- 
moved it is from the concrete 
definiteness of the object. Cf. 
Phys. viii. 8, 264, a, 7: ofs wév ody 


This is the reason of that careful regard for 


dy Tis &s oixelous micrevoee Adyois, 
ovro: Kal Towtrol twés ciow* 
Aoyinds 8 émioxorotcr: ky ex Tdvde 
ddgeé Ty Tab’Tds TovTO cUUBaivery. 
Gen. An. ii. 8, 747, b, 28: Adyw 5é 
Aoyichy [arddekw] be rovro ort 
bow KaddAou MaAAov Troppwrépw TaY 
oixelwy éotly dpxyav, And after a 
proof suchas this has been brought 
forward, he adds (748, a, 7): obros 
bey oby 6 Adyos KaddAov Alay Kal 
kevds. of yap wh ex trav oixelwy 
apxay Adyor xevol, &c, (similarly 
De An. i. 1, 408, a, 2: diarexrixds 
kal kevas; Eth. Hud. i. 8, 1217, b, 
21: Aoyikds nat kevOs). Hence in 
such cases he much prefers the 
physical treatment to the logical 
(e.g. Gen. et Corr. i. 2,316, a, 10: 
So. 8 hv tis Kal éx rovrwv, cov 
diapepovaw of pvoumds nal AoyiKaS 
oKorobyres, &C., see ZELLER, Ph. 
d. Gr., pt. i. p. 869, 1), whereasin | 
metaphysical researches on Ideas 
(Metaph. xiii. 5 fin.) he thinks the 
Aoyindrepor Adyot are the axpiBé- 
orepot. See further, WAITZ, Arist. 
Org. ii. 353 sq.; Bonttz, Arist. 
Metaph. ii. 187; Ind. Arist. 432, b, 
5 seq.; Rassow, Arist. de not. def. 
doctr. 19 sq. 
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facts which has drawn down on hith often enough the 
reproach of an unphilosophic empiricism.! He was 
not only one of the highest speculative thinkers—he 
was also one of the most accurate and untiring observers, 
and one of the most erudite men of learning that the 
world knows. As in his general theory he conceived 
of experience as the condition precedent of thought, . 
and of perception as the matter out of which thoughts 
come forth, so in practice he did not fail to provide for 
his own system a broad substructure of experiential 
knowledge, and to base his philosophic dicta upon an 
all-round appreciation of the data of fact. Especially 
in regard to any theory of nature he insists that we 
should first know the phenomena and then look about 
for their causes.?, We could not, of course, expect to 
find in him the sureness and accuracy of method which 
empirical science has in modern times attained. In 
Aristotle’s day it was only in its infancy, and it suffered 
from the complete lack of the proper aids to observa- 
tion and of the support of a developed mathematics. We 


1 Thus SCHLEIERMACHER, 
Gesch, d. Phil. p. 120, says of 
Aristotle: ‘We cannot deny that 


and appears to be in every way un- 
tenable—that Aristotle’s general 
bent made him ‘more suited for 


there is a great want of specula- 
tive genius,’ &c., and on p. 110 
he contrasts the older Academics 
with him, as being ‘ more specula- 
tive’ ; but he sets out with a prin- 
ciple, according to which Aristotle 
must certainly come off badly: 
‘Never has one who first went 
through a great mass of empirical 
work become a true philosopher.’ 
Thus also SrRUMPELL, J'heoret. 
Phil. d. Gr. 156, who delivers 
the judgment—which, however, 
can scarcely be reconciled with his 
own observations on pp. 184 sqq., 


the collective comprehension of 
empirical and historical data, 
than for the solving of metaphy- 
sical difficulties.’ 

2 Thus Part. An. i. 1, 639, b, 
7 sqq., 640, a, 14.; Hist. An. i 
7, 491, a,9 sq.; Meteor. iii. 2, 
371, b, 21; Anal. Pr. i. 30, 46, a, 
17sqq. Aristotle appeals here (as 
in Part. An. 639, b, 7) especially 
to the progress of astronomy 
about which see infra, ch. ix. 
(middle). Cf. EucKkEN, Methode 
da. Arist. Forsch. 122 sq. 
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also notice that in Aristotle the empirical effort is still 
too often crossed by the speculative and dialectic 
methods which he took over directly from Platonism. 
Indeed, so far as natural science goes, it would be more 
just to charge him with too little empiricism than too 
much.! But it would be far truer to say simply that 
he carried both methods as far as could be expected of 
his day. The science of the Greeks began with specu- 
lation. The empirical sciences’ only attained to any 
sort of development at a late date, and largely by the 
efforts of Aristotle himself. Therefore it was natural 
that’ the dialectical method of Socrates and Plato, with: 
its logical dissections and connections of ideas, guided by 
current opinions and the indications of language, should 
take precedence ofany strict empirical rules. Aristotle 
stood in aclose relation to the dialectical movement, and 
brought it in theory and practice, as we have just said, 
to completion. It was not to be expected that the 
art of empirical investigation should find in him an 
equally complete exponent, and therefore an accurate 
discrimination between the two methods was as yet far 
off. That could only come after the fuller development 
of the empirical sciences and the direct investigation 
of the theory of knowledge, which the modern centuries 
have brought to pass. All the greater is the credit 
due to Aristotle that his wide and direct scientific 
instinct led him even so soon to turn to the methods of 


1 This charge has been made a one-sidedness not uncommon 
by Bacon, and, since the above with him, by LANGE, Gesch. d. 
was first written, by Lewes (Avi- Mater. i. 61 sqq. 
stotle, § 91, 97); and, through ~ 
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observation and to connect them as well as he then 
could with the dialectical treatment of ideas.! 

' That Aristotle’s dialectic had to do with a far more 
extensive range of empirical data than Plato had to deal 
with is the reason why Aristotle’s methods of exposition 
are distinguishable at a glance from Plato’s by that air 
of formal logic which they wear. Aristotle does not limit 
himself to that unfolding of pure ideas which Plato ex- 
pected of the philosopher,? though his own attempts at it 
were in truth but rare and partial. The ideal processes 
are for ever interrupted, in Aristotle, by references to 
experience, by examinations of ambiguous terms, by 
criticism of other views. The more extensive is the 
matter which he has to bring under the yoke of science, 
the more eager is he to see that every step in his far- 
reaching investigations should be assured on the one 
‘hand by a copious induction, and on the other by a 
careful observance of the rules of logic. His manner 
of presenting his work seems often dry and tedious as 
compared with Plato’s; for the texts we now possess 
yield us but rare examples of that richness and charm 
for which his writings were praised no less than his 
master’s. We miss wholly the dramatic life, the 
artistic finish, the fine mythical presentment which 
make us love the Dialogues. But the Corpus Aristo- 
telicum exhibits the peculiar qualities of a philosophic 
style in so high a degree that we ought not only 


1 For fuller information on (1872); cf. especially pp. 29 
the methodological principles of sqq. 122 sqq. 152 sqq. 
Aristotle and their application,see ? See Zeller’s Plato, passim. 
the next chapter; and EvcxKen, 5’ Cf. p. 106 sq. 
Die Methode d. Arist. Forschung 
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not to call him a ‘bad writer,’ but ought rather to set 
him in this respect far above his great forerunner. He 
is accused of ‘formalism,’ though where the discussion 
grows more concrete, as in his physics or ethics, this 
falls away ; but it will not be regarded as a blemish by 
those who remember how needful even in Plato’s view 
this strict logical effort was—how much bewilderment 
among ideas must have been cured by keen distinctions 
in the meanings of words—how many fallacies will have 
been avoided by the exact analysis of the syllogism. 
Rather has Aristotle done the world immortal service 
in that he established a fixed basis for all scientific 
procedure, and won for thought thereby a security 
whose value to us we only overlook because we have 
grown too used to it to remember that it is great. 

If, again, we endeavour to appreciate, so far as at 
this point we can, the standpoint and general view of 
the universe which we can call Aristotelian, we shall 
find two things. On the one hand, no one can overlook 
the basis he inherited from Socrates and Plato. ‘Yet, 
on the other hand, there is an element of originality 
so notable and so sustained as to make us stigmatise 
the notion that Aristotle was a kind of dependent 
follower of Plato who did nothing but formally work 
up and complete his master’s thought, as an error 
utterly unjust.? 

Aristotle adheres not only to the Socratic proposi- 
tion that Science has to do with the idea of things, but 
also to the further consequence which takes us into the 
heart of Plato’s system, that that which is truly actual 


1 RITTER, iii, 28. 
7 BRANISS, Gesch, d. Phil. ; see KANT, i. 179 sqq. 207 sq. 
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in a thing is only its essence as thought in the idea of 
it, and that all else is ‘actual’ only in so far as it 
partakes of that ideal essentiality. Yet, whereas to 
Plato this ‘Essential Being’ was a: thing existing by 
‘itself, which he relegated to a separate ideal world 
‘beyond the world of experience, his follower recognises 
the truth that the Idea, as the essence of things, could 
not stand separate from the things themselves. There- 
fore he seeks to present the Idea, not as a Universal 
existing for itself apart, but as a common essence of 
things indwelling in the particular things themselves. 
In lieu of the negative relation to which the sundering 
of ideas and phenomena had led with Plato, he -posits 
rather the positive relation of each to the other and 
their mutual dependence. Therefore he calls the sen- 
sible element the Matter, and the insensible essence the 
Form. He puts it that it is one and the same Being, 
here developed into actuality, there undeveloped and 
lying as a mere basis. So it comes that, for him, 
Matter must, by an inner necessity, strive upward to 
Form, and Form equally must present itself in Matter. 
In this transformation of Plato’s metaphysic, it is easy 
to recognise the realism of the natural philosopher 
whose aim is the explanation of the actual. Just this 
is his strongest and ever recurrent charge against the 
Tdeal Theory, that it leaves the world of phenomena, 
the things of Becoming and Change, unexplained. For 
his own part, he finds the very root-definitions of his 
metaphysic in his treatment of those processes wherein 
is the secret of all genesis and all change, whether by 
nature or by art. ; 
n2 
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Yet Aristotle, too, is barred from completing his 
philosophy in these directions by just that dualism of 
the philosophy of Ideas which he inherited from Plato. 
Hard as he tries to bring Form and Matter together, 
still to the last they always remain two principles, of 
which he can neither deduce one from the other, nor 
both from a third, Fully as they are worked out 
through the range of finite things, still the highest 
entity of all is nothing but the pure Spirit, left outside 
the world, thinking in itself—as the highest in man is 
that Reason which enters into him from without, and 
which never comes into any true unity with the indivi- 
dual side of his being. In this way, Aristotle is at 
once the perfection and the ending of the Idealism of 
Socrates and Plato: its perfection, because it is the 
most thorough effort to carry it throughout the whole 
realm of actuality and to explain the world of pheno- 
menal things from the standpoint of the ‘Idea’; but 
also its ending, since in it there comes to light the im- 
possibility of ever holding together the Idea and the 
Phenomenon in any real unity, after we have once 
posited, in our definition of the ultimate basis of the 
world, an original opposition between them. 

If we follow out the development of these principles 
in the Aristotelian system, and seek for that purpose to 
take a general view of the divisions he adopted, we are 
met at once with the unfortunate difficulty that, neither 
in his own writings nor in any trustworthy account of 
his method, is any satisfactory information on that point 
to be found.’ If we should trust the later Peripatetics 


Cf. for what follows : RITTER, iii. 57 sqq.; BRANDIS, ii. b, 130 
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and the Neo-Platonic commentators, Aristotle had 
divided all philosophy into Theoretic and Practical, 
assigning to the former the office of perfecting the 
cognitive part of the soul, and to the latter that of 
perfecting the appetitive. In Theoretic Philosophy, 
they say, he again distinguished three parts: Physics, 
Mathematics, and Theology, also called First Philosophy 
or Metaphysics. Practical Philosophy likewise fell, it 
is said, into three: Ethics, Economics, and Politics.! 
There are not wanting indications in the Aristotelian 
writings which serve to support this statement. Ari- 
stotle often opposes to each other the theoretical and 
the practical reason.? He distinguishes between in- 
quiries which are directed to Cognition, and those 
which are directed to Action.2 Accordingly we find, 


sqq-;  TEICHMULLER, Arist. real part as an instrument of 


Forsch. ii. 9 sqq.; WALTER, 
Die Lehre v. d. prakt. Vern. 537 


q. 

1 Thus AMMON. in Qu. voe. 
Porph. 7, a, sqq. (who adds the 
fourfold division of Mathematics 
into Geometry, Astronomy, Music, 
and Arithmetic), and after him 
Davin, Schol. 25, a, 1; SIMPL. 
Phys. init. Categ. i. € ; PHILOP. 
Schol. in Ar. 36, a, 6, Phys. init. ; 
ANATOL. in Fabric. Bibl. iii. 
462 H.; EusrRat. in Hth. XN. 
init.; ANON. Schol. in Arist. 9, a, 
31. The division into theoretical 
and practical philosophy had al- 
ready been given by ALEX. in 
Anal. Pri. init. and D1oe. v. 28. 
Further, the latter, in part diverg- 
ing from the others, divides 
theoretical philosophy into Phy- 
sics and Logic (which, however, 
he does not consider so much a 


Philosophy), practical philosophy 
into Ethics and Politics, and 
Politics into the science of the 
State and the science of the 
household. ALEX. Top. 17, 
gives as philosophical sciences, 
Physics, Ethics, Logic and Meta- 
physics: but as to Logic cf. below 
p. 187, n. 2. 

2 De An. iii. 9, 432, b, 26, c. 
10, 433, a, 14; £th. vi. 2, 1139, a, 
6, cf. i. 13 vers. fin.; Polit, vii. 
14, 1333, a, 24. For further in- 
formation see chap. xi. 

3 Hth.i. 1, 1095, a, 5: ered} rd 
rédos [Tis rodrtuchs | early ob yvaors 
GAA mpagis, Likewise, ibid. x. 
10, 1179, a, 35, ii. 2, inét.: ered 
otv } mapotoa mpuryparela ov Gewplas 
vend éorw domep ai tAdau (od yap 
iy’ ei6Gpev rl orw 4 dperh orxerrd- 
mea, GAA’ ty’ dryabol yevdueda, eet 
obey by Fy bpedos adriis), &c. 
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at an early date in his School, a division of Science 


into theoretic and practical.} 


He himself, however, is 


accustomed to add a third—the ‘poietic science ’*— 
because he distinguishes so/nors or production from: 
mpaé.s or action, both by its source and by its end, 
saying that the former originates in the artistic faculty, 
the latter in the will,’ and that production has its 


end outside itself in the 


work to be brought into 


being, but action has its end in the activity of the 


1 Metaph. ii. (a), 1, 993, b, 
19: dphds & exer nat rd Karctodai 
Thy pirocoplay émuorhuny THs &An- 
Gelas. Oewpnrixas pev yap (wherein, 
however, the whole of philosophy 
is here included) réAos 4AfOea, 
mpaxtikns 8° épyov, Eth. Bud. i. 
J, 1214, a, 8: moaAAdy 8 dbyTwv 
Oewpnudray... Ta wey abtay cvv- 
relver mpos To yvavat pdvov, Ta SE 
kal wep) ras uThoes Kal weph Tas 
mpdtes Tod mpdynaros. boa wey oov 
exer pirocoplay pdvov Oewpnrichy, 
&e 

2 Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, b, 
18 sq.: 4 puouh emorqun... 
dHAov Sri ore mpaKTiKh eorw ore 
rontuh.... adore ei waa didvou, 
H mpaxruch ® wointich } Oewpntixh, 
pvoixh Oewpytixh tis by etn; c. 2, 
1026, b, 4 (xi. 7): od8emid yep 
émorhun erysedés ep) adrou [sc. 
Tod cupBeBnkdros] obre mpaxtiKij 
otre montinh obre Oewpntixy. The 
same division of émorjun in 
Top. vi. 6, 145,a, 15; viii. 1, 157, 
a, 10. Further cf. “th. X. vi. 
3-5, c. 2, 1139, a, 27, x. 8, 1718, 
b, 20, and on the difference 
between poietic and theoretic 
science in De Ceelo, iii. 7, 306, a, 
16; Metaph. xii. 9, 1075, a, 1, cf. 
ix. 2, 1046, b, 2,and Bonitz on this 
passage. Though Aristotle here 


speaks merely of an émirrjjun (not 
of a pirAocopia) mparrinh and moin- 
tuch, these passages would justify 
our using the latter expression, 
since @Aocop!a is synonymous 
with émorhun when the .latter 
signifies not merely knowledge in 
general, but science in the special 
sense of the term. And since ‘in 
Metaph. vi. 1 (vid. inf. 183, n. 3) 
he gives three giAogopla: Oewpnrti- 
kal, this undoubtedly supposes 
that there is a non-theoretical, 7.e. 
a practical or poietic philosophy. 
But one cannot believe that by 
the latter is meant, not that 
science which treats of mpaés and 
moinots (Ethics, Politics, and the 
seience of Art), but the faculty of 
the mpatisand woinorsitself, namely 
gpéynois and réxyn (WALTER, 
Lehre v. d. prakt. Vern. 540 sq.). 
.Aocopla never has this meaning, 
and even émiorhun cannot have it 
in this context. So again since cer- 
tain branches are distinguished 
as practical and poietic from 
Physics, Mathematics and Meta- 
pbysics, which are the theoretic 
sciences, the former must like- 
wise be really sciences. And 
what other place would be left 
for Ethics, &c.1? 

8 Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, b, 22: 
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actor! The two coincide, however, as opposed to 
the theoretic activity in this, that they have to do with 
the determination of that which can be either one way 
or another, whereas Knowledge has to do with the 
determination of that which cannot be any otherwise 
than as it is.2 Aristotle does also speak of three 
theoretic Sciences, the first concerning things which 
are movable and corporeal, the second referring to 
things unmoved though corporeal, the third dealing with 
that which is incorporeal and unmoved: these being 
Physics, Mathematics, and the First Philosophy,? which 


Tay pev yap womTiKay ev TH Tot- 
ooyre H apxh } vois A réxvn } Sivauls 
vis, Tay SE mpaxTiKay ev TP mpar- 
rovtTt } mpoalpeois. Hence lth. vi. 
5, 1140, b, 22: in the province of 
art it is better to err voluntarily ; 
in that of morals involuntarily. 

1 Eth, vi. 4 init.: erepov 8 
éor) motnots kal mpatis ; c. 5, 1140, 
b, 3: BAA 7d yévos mpakews Kad 
ToujTews .... THS Mev yap Torhaews 
érepov Td TéAos, THs Fe mpdtews od 
by etn: tort yap ath H eibmpatia 
rédos. Ibid. i. 1 init. 

2 Hth. vi. 3, 1139, b, 18: 
émiothpyn ev oby Ti eorw évreibey 
gavepdy. . . . mavres yap droAau- 
Bdvopey,  émordueba wh evdexerOan 
BAAws Exew; c. 4 init.: rods evde- 
Xouevou BAAws Exew Fors Tr Kad 
mointoy Kal mpaxrdv, &c. Cf. c. 2, 
1139, a, 2 sqq. De Ceelo, iii. 7, 306, 
a: vid.supr. p 167, n.2; Part. An. 
i. 1, 640, a, 3: 4 yap apxh rots wey 
[the theorists] 7d bv, rots 6€ [the 
technicists] 7d éoduevoy. 

3 Metaph. vi. 1 (xi. 7) where 
among other things 1026, a, 13: 
h wey yap puouch rep &xdpiora wey 
GAA’ obk axlynta, THs 5& wabnua- 
Tus via mepl dkiynra wey ov 


a 


xwpiord 8 tows, GAN’ ws ev An. F 
5& apdryn [sc. pirocapia] Kal rept 
xwpiord Kal dkivnta... dore tpeis 
by elev pirocod‘at Sewpytixal, uaby- 
parikh, puouh, Oeoroyieh. Simi- 
larly xii. 1, 1096, a, 30, c, 6 init. ; 
De An.i. 1, 403, b, 7 sqq. About 
the name of the first philosophy, 
cf. also p. 76, supra. As to Mathe- 
matics as the science of numbers 
and quantity, and the abstraction 
peculiar to it, whereby it does not 
consider a body according to its 
physical properties, but only from 
the point of view of magnitude in 
space, and, in determining num- 
ber and quantity, disregards the 
intrinsic condition of that in 
which they occur, see Phys. ii. 2, 
198, b, 31 sqq.; Anal. Post. i. 10, 
76, b, 3, c. 13,79 &, 7; Anal. 
Pri. i. 41,49, b, 35; Metaph. xi. 
4, c. 3, 1061, a, 28, vii. 10, 1036, 
a, 9, xili. 2, 1077, a, 9 toc. 3 fin., 
iii. 2, 997, b, 20, ibid. 996, a, 29; 
De An. iii. 7 fin. Detached state- 
ments on Mathematics are found 
in many places, e.g. Metaph. i. 2, 
982, a, 26; De Carlo, iii. 1, 299, a, 
15, c. 7, 306, a, 26; De An.i. 1, 
402, b, 16. Cf. BRANDIS; p. 135 
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he names also Theology, and treats as the pinnacle of 


all knowledge.} 


If, however, we attempt to apply the suggested 
division to the contents of the Aristotelian books,? we 


sqq. The contradiction which 
RITTER, iii. 73 sq., finds. in Ari- 
stotle,’ viz. that a sensible sub- 
tratum is first denied and after- 
wards attributed to Mathematics, 
and that its object is now de- 
signated as removed, now as not 
removed, from what is sensible, is 
partly solved by the distinction 
of the purely mathematical from 
the applied sciences, and partly 
and chiefly by the remark that 
Aristotle nowhere says that the 
object of Mathematics is a xwpi- 
orby, but only that it is considered 
as such, 4.¢, by abstracting from its 
sensible nature ; in Metaph. xii. 8, 
1078, b, 3, moreover, Astronomy 
according to the common reading 
is not called ‘the truest philo- 
sophy,’ but the oixeordrn, the 
most important of the mathe- 
matical’ sciences for the discus- 
sion in hand ; still Bonitz is right 
in reading: rijs olxewordrns pido- 
copia Tay malnuariKay émoTniav. 

' Metaph. vi. 1, 1026, a, 21 
(and almost the same in xi. 7, 
1064, b, 1), after what is given in 
the preceding note: Thy tTimswrd- 
thy [emoriuny] Sei rept 7d Timid- 
Taroy *yevos eivat, (For, as is said 
in 1064, b, 5: BeAriwy nat xelpwv 
Exdorn Adyerat kare Td oiketoy émi- 
orntdév.) af wey ody Oewpntixal Tay 
BAdrwy emornuay alperorepm, airy 
5& Tay Oewpnrindv. He discusses 
at length in Metaph. i. 2, why the 
first philosophy especially de- 
serves the name sodla: because, 
as perceiving the most universal, 
it gives the most comprehensive 


knowledge; because it investi- 
gates what,is most difficult to be 
known; because the science of 
the last reasons is the most ac- 
curate (&xpiBeordrn) and gives the 
most perfect instruction as to 
causes; because, more than any 
other, it pursues knowledge for 
its own sake ; and because, as the 
science of principles, and hence 
also of final ends, it must govern 
all others. In Zop. viii. 1, 157, a, 
9, the following is given as an 
example of a division: 87: ém- 
orhun emorhuns Beatiav } TG dxpt- 
Beorépa clvar th TG Bedtidvwr. 
Aristotle in Metaph. xii. 9, 1074, 
b, 29 sq. also supposes that the 
value of knowledge is propor- 
tioned to that of its object. The 
universal pre-eminence of the 
theoretical over the practical 
and poietic sciences does not, 
however, rest on this, nor on their 
greater exactness, for some of 
them (the zoological and psycho- 
logical sciences) have no su- 
periority over Ethics in either 
respect ; but primarily on the fact 
that knowledge is here an end in 
itself; cf. Metaph. i. 1, 981, b, 
17 sqq. 982, a, L. 

2 Thus Ravaisson (Hssai sur 
la Métaphysique d’Aristote, i. 
244 sqq.), who wishes to sub- 
divide theoretical philosophy 
into Theology, Mathematics and 
Physics, practical philosophy into 
Ethics, Economics and Politics, 
and poietic philosophy into 
Poetics, Rhetoric and Dialectics, 
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run at once into manifold troubles. Of all that Ari- 
stotle wrote, the only thing which would fall under 
‘poietic science’ is the Poetics; for he himself rele- 
gates the Rhetoric to another section by indicating 
that it is a side-branch of Dialectics and Politics,! and 
Dialectics cannot be disconnected from Analytics or 
Logic.? 

If we were to conclude from this difficulty that the 
division into two groups—theoretic and practical—was 
preferable to the division into three, we should thereby 
be cutting ourselves loose from the statements of Ari- 
stotle himself. It further appears that in the presenta- 
tion of his system he took no account of the existence 
of Mathematics. The one mathematical work to which 
he gives aveference, and which can with certainty be 
taken to be genuine—the tract on Astronomy—hbelongs, 
according to the classification above indicated, to 


 Rhet. i. 2, 1356, a, 25: dere 
oupBatver thy pyropichy oloy wapa- 
gués Tt THs StadeKtinis elvat nal THs 
wept ra On mparyparelas, hy Sixaidy 
éort mpocayopebew moditixhy. c. 3, 
1359, b, 8: Sep yap Kal mpdrepoy 
cipnndres ruyxdvouev ANDES eoriy, 
bre fH pyropinn ociyKerrot pev ek TE 
TIS dvaduTiKs emorhuns Kal rhs 
rept ra 4On moArtTinjs, éuola 8’ ear) 
Th pev tH Siadextuch Ta 8& Tols 
sopirrixois Adyos. Eth. i. 1, 1094, 
b, 2: dépauev 5¢ kal ras évripordras 
vév duvduewy bd Tavrqy [Thy To- 
Auruchy] ofcas, ofov orparnyiuhy, 
oikovouurhy, pytopiciy’ xpwuévns dé 
TavrTns Tais Aomats ray mpaxTiKav 
émornuay, kc. These expressions 
seem to have a direct reference 
to the passage cited from the 
Rhetoric. Aristotle sees in it an 
application of Dialectics for the 


purposes of Politics; and since the 
character of a science depends 
on its purpose, he includes it in 
the practical section. Hence, 
although in itself an artistic 
science, and designated as such 
by Aristotle (e.g. Ahet. i. 1354, a, 
11 sq. b, 21, 1355, a, 4, 33, b, 11, 
c. 2, 1356, b, 26 sqq.; rhetorical 
theories are also called réxvat, 
cf. supra, p. 72, 2, 73, 1), 
still he does not seem to give 
Rhetoric an independent place in 
the system, as Brandis does (ii. 
b, 147), and still more decidedly 
Doring (Kunstl. d. Arist. 78). 
2So in Top. i. 1 init. c. 2, 
it is plainly designated as an 
auxiliary science to philosophy in 
general, and especially to the 
theoretical investigations. 
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Physics. Of the others, they are either of doubtful 
authenticity or, in any case, the absence of any refer- 
ences leaves us to suspect that these were not considered 
an essential part of the connected exposition of bis 
system.! The Physics, again, is spoken of as the 
‘second,’? not the third, philosophy—as if there were 
no thought of Mathematics standing between it and 
the ‘First Philosophy:’ and Aristotle himself refers 
the Mathematical <Aaioms to the ‘First Philoso- 
phy.”* 

As regards Practical Philosophy, Aristotle does not 
divide it into Ethics, Economics and Politics ‘—like the 
later commentators’ who were misled in that matter by 
the spurious Economics. He distinguishes in the first 
place® the main Ethical Science—which he-desires to 
call ‘ Politics’ "’—from the auxiliary sciences of Hcono- 
mics, Military Tactics, and Rhetoric*: and then in 
‘ Politics ’ he distinguishes that section which treats of 


1 About these writings cf. 
p. 86, n. 1, supra, 

2 Metaph. vii. 11, 1037, a, 14: 
Tijs puouwys Kal Sevtépas ptrdoco- 
plas. 

3 Metaph. iv. 3 init. (xi. 4). 

1 Aristotle in “th. vi. 9, 1142, 
a, 9, besides ppéyyois which re- 
lates to individual action, cer- 
tainly names oixovopla and moAir elo, 
also: but in 1141, b, 31 he has 
divided Politics {7.c. the science of 
the life in society with the ex- 
clusion of Ethics) into olxovouta, 
vowodecta, roArrixh, so that, accord- 
ing to this, Economics forms a 
part of Politics. Still more de- 
finitely Hudemus in 2th, Hud. i. 
8, 1218, b. 13, combines the 
moAiTiuch Kal oixovouixy Kal ppdvycis 


as the three parts of practical 
science; this division must con- 
sequently belong to the oldest 
Peripatetics. 

5 With whom, besides Ravais- 
son, RITTER, iii. 302, also agrees. 

5 Hth. i. 1, 1094, a, 18 sqq., 
vi. 9, 1141, b, 23 sqq. 

7 Eth. i. 1, ibid., and 1095, 
a, 2, i. 2 init. and fin., ii. 2, 1105, 
a, 12, vii. 12 init., ef. i. 13, 1102, a, 
23. RRhet. i. 2,3, vid. supr. p. 185, 
n. 1. 

8 th. i. 1, 1094, b, 2; Rhet. i. 
2, 1356, a, 25. Also in the first 
book of the Politics, Economics, 
as far as Aristotle has treated the 
subject, is taken to belong to the 
science of the State. 
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the moral action of the individual from that which 
treats of the State.! 

It is also important to remember that in the above 
division, whether we take it to be twofold or threefold, 
there is no place for Logic. The later Peripatetics get 
over this difficulty by the theory—which is a point of 
controversy between them and the Stoics—that Logic 
is not a part of Philosophy, but only an instrument 
for it.2 Aristotle himself never hints at this distinc- 
tion,? although he does, of course, treat Logic as a 
Methodology. Nor will the suggestion help us much ; 
for since Aristotle had worked out his Logic with such 
scientific care, it must have had some definite place in 
his system.’ The only conclusion is that the scheme of 
subdivision, which we deduce from the above-quoted 
remarks of Aristotle, seems to be in part too wide and 
in part too narrow for the matter which his books 


contain. 


\ 


A different subdivision of the system might be built 


' Eth. i. 1, 1094, b, 7. So also 
in the lengthy discussion, x. 10. 

2 Diog. v. 28; ALEX. in Pri. 
Anal. init., Schol. 141, a, 19, b, 25, 
in Yop. 41, m, AMMON. apud 
Waltz, Arist. Org. i. 44 med*; 
SIMPL. Categ. 1, G Schol. 39, b, 
and PHILOP. in Categ. Schol. in 
Ar. 36, a, 6, 12, 37, b, 46. The 
same in Anal. Pri. ibid, 1438, a, 3. 
ANON. ibid. 140, a, 45 sqq. 
DAVID, in Categ. Schol. 25, a, 1, 
where there are also further 
fragmentary subdivisions of Logic 
and the logical writings. 

4 That in Top. i. 18 fin., and 
viii. 14, 163, b, 9, he speaks of 
logical readiness as an organ of 


philosophy, is of course beside 
the point. 

+ Supra, p. 91 sq. 

5 No more trustworthy is Ra- 
vaisson’s statement (loc. cit. 252, 
264 sq.), that Analytics is no 
special science, but the form of 
all science. It is much rather 
the knowledge of this form, which 
constitutes a particular branch 
just as much as Metaphysics, 
which is the knowledge of the 
universal grounds of all Being. 
MARBACH, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 247, 
even thinks that ‘therecan be no 
doubt that the ‘‘ Mathematics ” 
which forms a part of philosophy 
is what is now called Logic.’ 
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on the other remark, that all propositions and problems 
are either ethical, physical, or logical. Under the 
logical head, however, Aristotle here comprehends both 
formal Logic and the First Philosophy or Metaphysics,” 
and this alone would prove that he could not here have 
meant to indicate a scheme for the presentation of his 
system, in which these two departments are kept so 
obviously distinct. 

If, then, we are forced to give up the attempt to 
find in his own isolated remarks any key to the plan of 
his work which corresponds with the construction 
itself, nothing remains but to gather from the actual 
work as we have it, the method of the work he designed. 
Abstracting from those of his writings which are in- 
tended only as preliminary essays, or devoted to histo- 
rical materials or collections concerning natural history, 
or taken up with philosophic criticism, we distinguish 
among Aristotle’s writings four main masses. These 
are his investigations of Logic, of Metaphysics, of 
Natural History, and of Ethics. A fifth would be the 


1 Top. i. 14, 104, b, 19: ors & 
ds tire mepiraBelv Tay mpordoewy 
kal Trav mpoBAnudtwy wépn tpla. ai 
Hey yap HOual mpotdces ily, al Be 
Aoyual... . duolws 5& kal ra mo- 
BAhpata .. . . mpos wey ody pido- 
copiay Kar’ GAndeay wep) attav 
mparyparevtéoy, Siarextinas 5& mpds 
ddtav. It is of no importance as 
against this, that,in dealing with 
the difference between know- 
ledge and representation, Ari- 
stotle remarks in Anal. Post. i. 33 
Jin.: Te BE Aowwd was Get Sravetuce 
én re Stavolas kal vod Kal émiorhuns 
kal réxyns kat ppovicews Kal coplas 


Td pev Guois TA 5E HOinchs Oewplas 
BGADop eoriv. re 

? As an instance of logical 
Wopesifions Yop. ubi sup. men- 
tions the principle, which belongs 
equally to Methodology or Ana- 
lytics and to Metaphysics (cf. 
Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, a, 9 sqq., 
1005, a, 2), that opposites fall 
under the same science. Again, 
in the instances given on p. 174, 
n. 2, supra, Aoyimwds at one time 
stands for logical, at another for 
metaphysical inquiries; for the 
ae also in Hth. Hud. i. 8, 1217, 

, 16. 
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Philosophy of Art, except that Aristotle did not work 
out any part of it except the Poetics. He seems to 
have forgotten to deduce these various branches of 
work from the idea and problem of philosophy as a 
whole, or to reduce them to any simpler plan of divi- 
sion. Of these five, the section of Logic and Methodo- 
logy ought to come first, not only in the time order of 
the important texts,! but also in the order of exposi- 
tion—for Aristotle himself describes it as a propaideu- 
tic for all other inquiries.2 After the investigation of 
scientific method, the ‘ First Philosophy’ must come. 
For, although the connected exposition of it belongs in 
time to the close of Aristotle’s work,? nevertheless it 
contains the key to the philosophical understanding of 
the Physics and the Ethics, and it is from it we must 
obtain all the definitions, without which we could take 
not a step in either of these sciences—such as the 
definitions of the Four Causes, of Form and Matter, of 
the different senses of Being, of Substance and Acci- 
dent, of the Mover and the Moved, &. The very 


lytics,’ or ‘One must be ac- 
quainted with what Analytics has 
to discuss.’ Inadmissible, on 


1 See supra, p. 156 seq. 
2 Metaph. iv. 3, 1005, b, 2: 
doa 8 eyxepotor tav AeydyTwv 


qTiwwes mepl ris dAndelas, dv rpdmov 
Sef arodéxerOu, 6’ dmavdevolay trav 
dvodurixey Totro Spacw: Set yap 
wep) rovTwy HKew mpoemiorauevous, 
GAAG ph axotoyras (yrev. It is 
much the same for the ques- 
tion in hand, whether the rodtrwy 
is referred to dvaAurindy, or more 
correctly to the investigations in- 
dicated in the words wep) rijs 
dAnelas &c., since from the 
nature of the thing it comes to 
the same, whether he says, ‘ One 
must be acquainted with Ana- 


the other hand, is Prantl’s ex- 
planation (Gesch. d. Log. i. 137), 
which refers the ro’rwy, not to 
the words with which it is im- 
mediately connected, but to the 
déiduara, about which Aristotle 
has spoken above. As a conse- 
quence of this translation, Prantl] 
thinks it monstrous that this 
passage should be used as a 
proof of the precedence of the 
Analytics. 

8 Vid. supr.p. 76 sqq., and 
p. 160, n, 
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name of the ‘ First Philosophy’ expresses the fact that 
in the logical order it precedes all other material 
investigations, as being concerned with the discussion 
of the most universal of all presuppositions.’ The 
Physics follow on after the ‘First Philosophy,’ and the 
Ethics follow the Physics, because the latter is pre- 
supposed in the former.? The Ahetoric must be taken 
as belonging to Ethics. The philosophy of Art, on the 
other hand, forms a section by itself, which is not 
brought into any definite connection with the rest. 
We can only treat it, therefore, as an appendix. To a 
like position we must relegate also Aristotle’s occasional 
utterances as to Religion—for a Philosophy of Religion, 
in the true sense, was not within his view. 

1 §till more plainly than by ucfs), Metaph. vi. 1, 1026, a, 13, 
the superlative rpdérn pirocopiais 30, Gen. et Corr. i. 318, a, 5. 


this shown by the comparative : 2 Vid. supra, p, 159. 
ptAocogpla mpor épa(puoiurts, wadnua- 5 See supra, p. 185, n. 1. 
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CHAPTER V 
LOGIC 


From of old, Aristotle has been renowned as the founder 
of Logic, and he has deserved his fame. We must not, 
however, overlook the fact that he treated Logic, not as 
an independent science, but only from the point of view 
of Methodology, as the ‘technique’ of his philosophic 
investigations. In dealing with it, therefore, he does 
not contemplate by any means a full and uniform 
account of the powers of thought as a whole, but rather 
a simple inquiry into the forms and laws of scientific 
proof. Of the first half of his Logic—the Topics—he 
admits this himself.! Of the other and more important 
section—the Analytics—it follows partly from single 
references which assign to it the place of a Propaideutic 
of Science,? partly from the analogy of the Topics 
aforesaid, but more especially from the whole treatment 
of the subject. Of the two Analytics, the logical 
masterpieces of Aristotle, the first is concerned with 
Syllogisms, the second with the laws of Proof.? Only 
in connection with these investigations, and only in so 


1 Top. i.1 init.: 4 wev mpdbeois 
THs mparywarelas péboboy edpeiv, ad’ 
fis Suvnodueba ovaAdoyiferGar sept 
mavrds TOU mporebeyTos mpoBATuatos 
ef évddEwy kal abrol Ad-yov bméxovTes 
pndey épotpev tmevayriov, Cf. c. 2. 
c. 3: Eoper 5 rerAdws Thy webodoy, 


bray dpolws Exwper thomep emi 
bytopinijs Kal iarpiucijs Kad ray ror 
ovtwy Suvduewy* rodro 8 dar) rd 
ek tav evdexouevwy toreiy & mpo- 
atpovpeda, 

2 Vid. supra, p. 189, n. 2. 

® The common theme of both 
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far as may be necessary thereto, did he stay to consider 
the theory of Propositions.! It was not until a later 
period,? (if at all) that he extended these hints into a 
separate treatise in the Ilepl épynveias. In the same way, 
it is from the consideration of the Syllogism that he is 
led to the logical treatment of Notions. He touches on 
Definition’ in the Analytics,? merely as a matter con- 
nected with Proof; and, in fact, the logical properties 
of Notions as a whole are only taken up as incidental 
to the Syllogism.t The theory of the Categories, on the 
other hand, belongs more to Metaphysics than to 
Logic, because it is not deduced from the logical form 
of the Notion as such, or from the process of thought 
involved in its construction, but is derived rather from 
the natura] division of those real relations, to which 
the Categories, according to their content, are referred.® 
The very name of ‘ Analytica’® indicates that in the 


is thus designated in Anal. Pri. 
init. : mpdrov pev eiweiv wep) ri kar 
tlyos earl % oKxefus, St1 wept ad- 
dak nal emorhuns arodenrinijs. 
Likewise at end of Anal. Post. ii. 
19 init. : wep) ev ody ovAAOYICMOD 
kal amodeltews, Th re exdrepdy éo'rt 
kal was ylverat, pavepdy, &ua 5é rad 
mepl émorhuns arodenrinis * tTabroy 
ydp dor, 

1 Anal. Pri. i. 
Post. i. 2, 72, b, 7. 

2 Vid. supr. p. 66, n. 1. 

3 Anal. Post. ii. 3 sqq. and cf. 
especially c. 10. 

4 The little that has to be 
mentioned with regard to this 
will be adduced later. The de- 
finition of the dposin Anal. Pri. i. 
1, 24, b, 16 alone shows (8pov 5& 
KarA@ eis dv diadverar 7 mpdracis) 


1-3. Anal. 


that Aristotle is going by an 
analytical method, and just as 
he proceeds from syllogisms to 
propositions, so in like manner 
he passes from propositions to 
notions. Both are merely con- 
sidered as factors in the syllo- 
gism. 

5 Some other writings on Con- 
cepts, which were mentioned on 
p. 70, supra, seem to have had a 
purely logical character; but 
probably not one of them was 
the work of Aristotle, 

6 Aristotle not only calls both 
the principal logical writings 
"Avadurixd (see p. 67, n. 1), but 
(vid. supr, p. 189, n. 2, and p. 185, 
n. 1) he uses the same designa- 
i for the science of which they 
Treat. : 
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investigations which we should class under ‘ Formal 
Logic,’ Aristotle was chiefly concerned to determine 
the conditions of scientific procedure, and especially of 
scientific processes of ‘proof.! 

Socrates had revealed the method of forming Con- 
ceptions ; Plato had added that of Division; Aristotle 
was the discoverer of the theory of Proof. This is to 
him so clearly the one important point, that he re- 
solves into it the whole science of Methodology. It 
follows, then, that when the later Peripatetics described 
Logic? as an ‘instrument’ of philosophy,’ and when 
accordingly the logical writings of Aristotle were in 
the end published together under the name of the 


‘Organon,’* this was in 


1 *Avadve means to reduce a 
given thing to the parts of which 
it is composed, or to investigate 
the conditions through which it 
is brought about. In this sense 
Aristotle uses dydAvois and 
avadtew regularly for the reduc- 
tion of syllogisms to the three 
figures, e.g. Anal. Pri. i. 32 init.: 
ei. ., TOUS yeyeynuevous [avAAOyIC- 
pods] dvadvdomer eis Te mpocipnucva. 
oxhuara, for which was written 
immediately before: mas 8 dyvd- 
Eopey robs svAAoyicpods eis Ta mpo- 
eipnueva oxfpara. Cf. BONITZ, 
Ind. Arist. 48, b, 16. And since 
every investigation consists in 
tracing out the component parts 
and conditions of that with 
which it is concerned, dvaAdvew 
together with (yreiy stands for 
‘investigate.’ Thus Hth. M. iii. 
5, 1112, b, 15: (Bovrederar.... 
ovdels wept tod TéAous') GAAG 
Odwevot TéAOS TL, THs Kal 51d Tivwv 
Zora oxorovct.... ews by Alwow 


VOL. I. 


no way contrary to the 


éml 7d mpOroy afriov, d ey TH 
etpére: trxardy eori 6 yap Bov- 
Aevduevos oie (nreiv nal avadrdew 
Tov eipnudvoy tpéroy haomep bid- 
yeappa. palverar 8’ h wey Chryois ob 
waa elvyat BovAeve's, ofov ai wadnua- 
Tucal, 4 5é BovAevots Taca Chrnots, 
kal +h foxarov ey rH avodtoe 
mparov elvat év tH yevéoe. (CE. 
TRENDELENBURG, Elem. Log. 
Arist. p.47sq.) The dvaaurich ém- 
orhun (Rhet.i.4, 1359,b, 10) desig- 
nates accordingly the art of scien- 


tific inquiry, or the introduction 


to it, which is scientific method- 
ology; and similarly ra dvaAuTixd 
means ‘that which deals with 
scientific inquiry,’ i.e. the theory 
of it : as in Metaph. iv. 3, 1005, b, 2. 

2 On this designation, proved 
to have existed since the time of 
Cicero, cf. PRANTL, Gesch. d. Log. 
i, 514, 27, 536. 

8 Vid. supr. p. 187, n. 2. 

‘This name is not used by 
any of the Greek commentators 


(0) 
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Master’s own view.'! The further theory that Logic, as 
being the ‘Organon’ of philosophy, could not be also 
a part of philosophy,? he would hardly have approved. 
In order rightly to comprehend this Science of 
Method, it will first be necessary for us to go more 
closely into Aristotle’s views concerning the nature and 
origin of Knowledge. For it is the conception of 
Knowledge which determines the aim and the direction 
of the procedure of Science; and the natural develop- 
ment of Knowledge in the mind of man must point 
the way for its systematic development in Science also. 
All Knowledge relates to the Essence of Things— 
to the Universal properties which remain identical 
with themselves in all individual things, and to the 
Causes of all that is actual? Conversely, however, it 
is true that the Universal is only to be known through 


till the sixth century, asapplied to 
the writings ; it only came to this 
use later(cf. WaITZ, Arist. Org. ii. 
293 sq.). On the other hand, the 
texts are, before that time, called 
by them épyavnd, because they 
refer to the ipyavoy (or épyavindy 
Hépos) pirogodias; cf. SIMPL. in 
Categ. 1, €; PHILOP. in Cat. 
Schol. 36, a, 7, 15; DAv1D, ibid. 
25, a, 3. 

1 PRANTL, Gesch. d. Log. i. 136, 
is in this respect unreasonable, 
when he denounces ‘the school- 
masters of later antiquity,’ who, 
‘infected with the folly of the 
Stoic philosophy,’ wished at any 
price to represent Logic as the 
tool of knowledge. Thisis really 
the position and meaning which 
Aristotle gives it. Thetheory that 
in the same sense as Physics 


and Ethics it has its own end in 
itself and its own object, or 
that it is meant to be a philoso- 
phically established presentment 
of the activity of human thought 
and nothing else (ibid. p. 138 
sq.), is a supposition which can 
neither be proved from any definite 
statements of Aristotle, nor from 
the construction of his logical 
writings. The ‘real-metaphysical 
side of the Aristotelian logic,’ 
however, need not on this account 
be disregarded. Evenif it is re- 
garded as the Science of Method, 
it may have its foundations in 
Metaphysics ; and even though it 
precede the latter, yet it may be- 
come necessary, in the end, to re- 
duce it to metaphysical principles. 

2 Vid. supr. p. 187, n. 2. 

§ Vid. supr. pp. 163 sq., 173sq. 

‘ 
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she Individuals, the Essence only through Appearances, 
the Causes only through their Effects. This follows in 
part from Aristotle’s metaphysical propositions about 
the relation of the individual to the universal, which 
will meet us hereafter; for if it is individual existence 
alone which can be called originally actual—if the 
Universals exist, not independently as ‘ Ideas’ but only 
in attachment to individual things as ‘ properties ’"—it 
follows that the experiential knowledge of Individuals 
must necessarily precede the scientific knowledge of 
Universals.' Quite as directly, to Aristotle, will the same 
conclusion follow from the nature of man’s powers of 
knowledge. For while he unhesitatingly admits that 
the soul must bear within itself the ground-principle 
of its knowledge, he is equally positive that it is not 
possible to attain any real knowledge except by means 
of experience. All learning presupposes, of course, 
some present knowledge, to which it joins on.2 Out of 
this axiom there arises the doubt, which had given 
the earlier thinkers so much trouble,’ about the possi- 
bility of learning at all. For either, as it seems, we 


1 Aristotle himself points out 
this connection of his doctrine of 
perception with his metaphysics 
in De An. iii, 8,432, a, 2: erred 5& 
av5e mpayua odféy ears mapa Td, 
ueyedn, &s Soxe?, Ta aicOnTda Kexw- 
pio pevoy, ev To1s ideas ToIs aigOnrois 
ra vontd gore (cf. c. 4, 430, a, 6: 
ey d€ Trois Exovow BAny Suvdwe Exa- 
xréy éoTt Tay vonTay) Th TE ev 
ipoupéve: Acydueva [abstract no- 
tions] Kal boa trav aiodnréy ees 
cad wdOn. Kal Sia roto otre wh 
zicbavdueros undey ob0ev by wdbor 
ov5e Evveln: Stay Te Oewpfi, avdryKn 


dua odvracud tt Oewpelv: re yep 
pavrdcpara bomep aicOhuard ort, 
wAdy dvev BAns. 

2 Anal. Post. i. init: xétoa 
didackariakal raca pwdOnors Siavoy- 
tT:Kh «ek ~«mpotmapxobons -ylverat 
yvéoews—which he immediately 
proceeds to prove as to the dif- 
ferent sciences, both as regards 
syllogistic and inductive proof. 
The like in Metaph.i. 9, 992, b, 
30; Zth. vi. 3, 1139, b, 26. 

§ See ZELL., Ph. d. Gr. pte i. 
996, and pt. ii, a, 696. 
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must already be possessed of that knowledge from which 
all the rest isto be deduced—which is not in fact true— 
or else we have still to acquire it, in which case’ the said 
axiom does not hold for that which is the highest know- 
ledge of all.! It was this difficulty that Plato sought to 
avoid by his doctrine of ‘ Anamnesis ’—the latent recol- 
lection of a prior knowledge. But apart from all the 
other objections which he finds to lie against the pre- 
existence of the soul,? Aristotle is unable to reconcile 
himself with this theory, because it seems to him un- 
thinkable that we should have in us a knowledge without 
knowing it ;? not to speak of all the various absurdities 
to which a closer analysis of the notion of the existence 
of the Ideas in the soul would obviously lead. His 
solution lies rather in that conception by means of 
which he has answered so many of the questions of 
metaphysics and natural philosophy—in the notion of 
‘ Development ’—in the distinction between the ground- 
work of potentiality and the completed actuality. The 
soul, he says, must certainly bear within itself in some 
sense its knowledge. For if even our Sense Perception 


‘ Anal. Post. ii. 19, 99, b, 20: 
Every knowledge by argument 
supposes acquaintance with the 
highest principles (the dpyai 
tpeco, vid.inf.): rv 8 duerwv Thy 
yoow ,..diamophoreey ky Tis... 
ral mérepoy odie évotou ai fers [the 
yvéois of the apxal] eyytvovra: } 
évodaat AcAhOacw, ef uty 5h Zxouer 
abras, &roroyv* cupBatver yap dpt- 
Beorépas €xovras yudoets &modeltews 
AavOdve, ei 5& AapBdvouey uy 
Zxovres mporepov, Tas dy yvwpt Comer 
kal pavOdvomer ex wh mpodmapxovons 
yréoews + adbvarov yap... pavepdy 


tolvuy, 8rt ott’ exew ofdy re, oft’ 
a&yvootar Kat undeulay Exovow ekw 
eyylvec bas. 

2 Cf. the section as to the rela- 
tion of soul and body, infra, ch. x. 
init. 

8 Anal. Post. loc. cit., and 
Metaph. i. 9, 992, b, 33. 

4 Top. ii.7, 113, a, 25 : if ideas 
were in us they would have also 
to move with us, &c. Still Ari- 
stotle himself would scarcely 
have laid much stress on this 
merely dialectical line of attack, 
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is to be regarded, not as a passive reception of things 
given, but rather as an activity for which such recep- 
tion is the occasion,! then the same must @ fortiort be 
true of Thought,? which has no outward object at all. 
Because our pure thought is not different from the 
things thought, therefore there lies in its nature as such 
the possibility of knowing with an immediate knowledge 
those highest principles, which are presupposed by all 
derivative and mediate knowledge as its condition and 


starting-point.' 


' De An. ii. 5, 417, b, 2 sqq. 
Aristotle here says that neither 
consciousness nor thought ought 
to be called a mdéoxey and an 
&AAoiwois, unless we distinguish 
two kinds of suffering and 
change: Thy re éml Tas orepntinds 
Siabéces petaBorny ral thy ém) Tas 
eis cal ry pdow. Similarly in iii. 
5, 429, b, 22 sqq., ili. 7, 431, a, 5. 

2 De An.ii.417, b, 18: wal 7d 
kar’ evépyeay [aicddverbar] 5¢ 
duolws A€yerat TE Oewpeiv* Siapéper 
de, St Tod péy Ta womnTiKa THs 
évepyelas etwOev, Td dpardy etc. 
atrioy 8 bt tev Kad Exagroy h Kar’ 
évépyeiav alcdnows, 7 8 émorhun 
Tey KabdAOV’ TavTa 8 ey adlTH més 
éote TH Wuxi. 51d vojoa pév én’ 
avr@ bray BovAnrat, aiOdverOu 
obk én’ avrg’ avaryKaiov yap indp- 
xew Td aicOnrdy.: 

3 De An. iii. at 430, a, 2 (fol- 
lowing the passage to be cited 
presently on p. 199, n. 2), he says: 
192, 3: Kal avrds 5& [6 vots] vonrds 
éorw bowep 7a vontd. én pev yap 
Tay yeu BAns Td abTd ears Td voodY 
kal rd vootpevoy + 7 yap emiorhyn h 
Oewpntikh kad Td obrws emiarnToy Td 
autdé éorw. Ibid, iii.7 init.: 7d)? 
até éorw 7 kar’ évépyeiay emioThun 


Tg mpdypart, Metaph. xii.7, 1074, 


So far, then, the soul may be de- 


b, 88: } er eviev  emorhun Td 
mparyua,; eri wey Tov womriKay Evev 
Bans 4 ovola Kal rd Th Hy Elva, 
ém) 8& Tay OewpynTindy 6 Adyos 7d 
mpaypa kad h vénots. 

4 Anal. Post. ii. 19, 100, b, 8: 
émel 38... . ovday emiorhuns axpi- 
Béorepov %AAO yévos }) vots, ai & 
dpxal ray drodeizewy yywpmerepat, 
émorhun 8 amaca pets Adyou éor}, 
Tov bpxay emoriun wey obi by etn, 
ere) 8’ ovdev GAneorepoy evdéxerat 
elvar émiorhuns } vodv, voos by etn 
Tay apxav...ci ody pndéy HAA 
map emorhunvy yévos Exopuev 
GAnves, vods dy eln emioTrhuns apxn. 
Eth. vi. 6: rijs apxijs rod émarnrod 
ovr’ by emorhun etn otre Téxvn 
ovre ppdvnois . . . . Aelrerat vody 
elvat Tv apxav. c.7, 1141, 4, 17, 
b, 2, c. 9, 1142, a, 25: 6 wey yap 
vods Tay Spwr, av obx oT: Adyos. 
c. 12, 1143, a, 35 (with which cf. 
TRENDELENBURG, Histor. Beitr. 
ii. 375 sqq.; WALTER, Die Lehre 
v. d. prakt. Vernunft, etc., 38 
sqq.): 6 vous trav éoxdrwyv én’ 
éupdsrepa: nal yap Tey mpdtwy Spor 
kal rav érxdtwv vois éore Kal ob 
Adyos, nat 6 wév nar& Tas dmodelters 
Tey axwhrev Spwy Kal rpdtwv, 6 8 
év Tais wpaxtixais Tod éaxdrou Kal 
évdexouéevov etc. (More will be 
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scribed as the ‘ place of the Ideas,’! and it may be said 
of the faculty of Thought that it is in itself all that is 


said as to the latter, in ch, xi. 
and xii. infra.) This recogni- 
tion of principles is an imme- 
diate knowledge (%ueoov), for the 
root principles of all argument 
cannot, in their turn, be proved: 
(cf. Anal. Post.i. 2, 3,72,a, 7, b, 
18 sqq. c, 22, 84, a, 30; ii. 9 
init.c. 10, 94, a, 9; and Metaph. iv. 
4, 1006, a, 6, 1011, a, 13; more 
fully later). But on this very 
account it is always true. For 
error only consists in a false con- 
junction of perceptions, and hence 
arises only in the Proposition by 
reason of the conjunction of the 
Predicate with a Subject ( Categ. 
4 fin.; De Interpr.i. 16, a, 12; 
De An. iii. 8, 482, a, 11); im- 
mediate knowledge, on the other 
hand, is concerned with pure 
conceptions relating to no subject 
distinct from themselves, which 
we can only know or not know, 
but as to which we cannot be 
deceived; De An. iii. 6 init.: 
f wey oby ray ddiaipérwr vdnors ev 
tovros wept & ob ears Td Peddos * 
év ols 3¢ ial 7d Weidos Kal rd 
aAnbes, cbvOecis Tis 43n vonudtwy 
as &y bvrwy; and ibid. at the end: 
Zor 8 h wey pdows 7) Kard Twos, 
domep H Katdpacis, xa adndhs 2) 
Wevdhs waca’ 6 58 vows ob Tas, GAN’ 
6 rod th dort nada Td Th Hy elvar 
GAnOhs, kal ob Tl KaTd Twos’ BAN’ 
domep +d dpayv rod iStov arnées, ef 
6 &vOpwros Td AevKdy 4} wh, odK 
bAnbes del, ofrws exer boa tyvev 
Bans. Metaph. ix. 10: émel 88... 
Td... GAndes ) WeDSos .. . em) ray 
mpaypndrwyv éorl te ouryKeioOa } 
dinphicbar. .. wé7’ early 4 ode Eorr 
Td dAnOes Acydsucvov } Webdos.. .. 
mepl 56 5h 7a dobvOera TI Td clvar 2 


wh lv nal 7d GAnbes Kat rd 
Wevddos ; . 4 domep ov8é 1d 
GAndis em rodTay Td aiTd, oftws 
ovse 7d elvai, GAN’ Zor TH wey 
dAnves TH BE WedSos, TH wey Oryety 
kal pdvar GAnbes... 7d 8 ayvociv 
My Oryydvey > amarnOfiva yap wept 
70 cl éorw ok Zot GAN Kare 
ovaBeBnnds ... 80a 5h eoriv Srep 
elval rt kal évepyela, wep Tatra ovK 
Zoriv amarnOqvat GAA’ 4 voety A ph 
.. 70 SE GANGES Td voy abTd* Td 
Be wWeddos obk For, ov8’ awdrn, 
&AX’ &yvoiw. According to these 
passages we should understand 
by the mpordce:s &ueoor, which ex- 
press the ultimate principles (A. 
Post. i. 2, 23,33, 72, a, 7, 84, b, 39, 
88, b, 36), only those propositions 
in which the predicate is already 
contained in the subject, not 
those in which it attaches to a 
subject different from itself: or 
in other words, only analytical 
wu priori judgments. In like 
manner the dpicuds tay duéowr 
(ibid. ii. 10, 94, a, 9) is a Oéors 
tov Ti éotiy avamddeuros,in which 
nothing is affirmed as to the 
existence or non-existence of a 
conception, nor of its connection 
with a stated subject. Lastly, 
when the principle of contradic- 
tion (in Metaph. iv. 3 sq. 1005, 
b, 11, 1006, a, 3) is designated 
as the BeBaordrn dpyh wacav wep 
hy Bioabevobiva &dbvarov, here also 
only the fundamental principle 
of all analytical judgments is 
in question—the formal identity 
of every conception with itself. 
1 De An. iii. 4, 429, a, 27: Kad 
e@ 5h of Aéyovres Thy Wuxhy elvat 
témov eiddy (see on this ZELLER’S 
Plato), TAnv 8. ore BAN GAA’ 
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This contained knowledge, however, can 


only become actual knowledge in the active exercise of 
cognition. It follows, therefore, that, prior to experi- 
ence, it cannot be in the soul except in the way of a 
possibility and a basis; and so, according to him, it is, 
in virtue of the fact that the soul has the faculty of 
forming its notions out of itself by its own inherent 


activity.? 


N vontinh, ofre évredexela GAA 
Suvdper Ta ef8n. 

1 De An. iii. 8 imit.: viv 8 
wept ux7s Ta AexOévTa cuyKe- 
gpadradoavres elrapey wad bri 7h 
Wuxh Th dvtTa més €or: mavTa, } 
yap aicOyTa Ta dyTa i} vonTa, €ort 
v 7 emorhun wey Ta emartnTa THs, 
7 8 alcOnow ta aicOnta. (Cf. ii. 
5 fin. iii. 7 init.) 

2 De An, iii. 4, 429, a, 15: 
amabes &pa Set eivar [before the 
Nous experiences the effect of 
the vonrdy, it must be without 
adOos; cf. BoniTz, Ind. Ar. 72, a, 
36 sqq.], Sexrindy 5 Tod el5ous 
kal Buvduer TowvrToy [sc. olovy 7d 
clos] GAAG wh TodTo, Kal dpoiws 
éxew, domep 7d aicOnrindy mpds Ta 
aigOnta, oltw téyv vody mpds Ta 
vontd. . . 6 pa Kadouvmevos THs 
uxiis vols... ob0év éorw evepyela 
tay bytwy mply vociv... Kal eb 5} 
etc. (vid. supr. p. 198, n.1). Ibid. 
b, 830: duvdwe rds éoti Ta vonra 6 
vous, GAA’ evreAexela obdty, mply 
by vof. def 8° oftws dowep ev 
ypapparely & pnOtv imdpyer évre- 
Aexela yeypaypevoy. brep cup Baiver 
émt rod vod. “Here (b, 5) and in 
ii. 5, 417, a, 21 sqq. a still more 
accurate distinction is made 
between two meanings of the 
duvduer: we can calla man duvdper 
émiothpwy not only when he has as 


yet learned nothing, but possesses 
the capacity for learning some- 
thing, but also when he knows 
something, but -has not at a 
given moment this knowledge 
actually present to his mind. It 
was in the latter sense that 
Plato conceived of innate know- 
ledge,whereas Aristotle conceived 
of it under the former analogy. 
This is the meaning of his com- 
parison of the soul with the book 
that is not yet written on: and it 
was a misapprehension when this 
comparison was understood in 
the sense of the later Sensa- 
tion-theory of knowledge. (Cf. 
HEGEL, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 342 
sq.; TRENDELENBURG, on this 
passage, p. 485 sq.) Aristotle 
only wants to illustrate by it the 
difference between the duvduer 
and évepyeig. He does not here 
go onto inform us in what way 
potential knowledge becomes 
actual. But, according to what 
has gone before (429, a, 15), it is 
not the aic@nrd but the vonra by 
whose action the tablet of the 
vous, blank in itself, is written 
upon, so that we have to deal 
in fact with a theory far re- 
moved from the Sensation- 
philosophy. 
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Throughout his whole treatment of this question, 
there runs a certain obscurity, the grounds of which we 
can of course indicate, but which we cannot altogether 
remove without doing violence to the statements of the 
Master himself. On the one hand, Aristotle contests 
the possibility of any innate knowledge, and insists that 
all our notions arise out of perception.! On the other 
hand, he speaks of an immediate knowledge of those 
truths on which all others depend,? and allows that all 
the knowledge which in the course of our lives we gain 
lay in our soul from the beginning in germ? Of 
course, this last view is not to be taken to imply that 
the soul, prior to all experience, carried in itself the 
said knowledge in so far as the content thereof is con- 
cerned, or that the function of such experience was 
merely to cause it to be brought out into consciousness.‘ 


1 C£. pp. 195 sq., 205 sq. 

2 P. 197, n. 4. , 

* Cf. pp. 196, n.1, 197, n. 2, 
198, n. 1, and 199, n. 1. 

‘ There is no necessity to in- 
terpret in that sense the passages 
given above. On the contrary, 
when he says in De An. iii. 8 
(supra, p. 199, n. 1) that ‘the soul 
is in a certain sense everything,’ 
he immediately explains this 
phrase by adding (431, b, 28): 
avdynn 8 Ff abrd q 7d el5y elvar, 
aitd wey yap 5} oF + ob yap 6 AlGos 
ey TH Wuxi, GAAG 7d elbos* bore h 
Wuxh Sorep h xelp éoriv’ Kal yap 
n xelp dpyavdy eorw édpydver, ral 
6 vots efdos eiday nal i alaOnois 
los aic@nrdyv. Since the hand 
indeed forms and uses the tools, 
but still can only form them from 
some given material, this compa- 
rison does not carry us further 


than the thought that the soul is 
everything inasmuch as it is 
capable of having the forms (or 
images) of all things within 
itself. That it produces them out 
of itself is not stated. Onthecon- 
trary, as the power of perception 
is called ciSes ais6nrav, because 
it receives into itself the forms 
of the aicéyrd, so the vois may, 
in the same sense, be called efdos 
cidév,inasmuch as it is the faculty 
to receive the insensible forms ; 
and téros eidév (p. 198, n. 1) may 
be taken in the same sense. The 
statement that ‘ universals are in 
the soul itself’ (in De An. ii. 5, 
cited at p.197,n. 2), occurs in a 
passage which has no referenceto 
the growth of knowledge in it- 
self, but where Aristotle is endea- 
vouring to illustrate the progress 
from the power of perception to 
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For this would take us back again to the theory of 
innate ideas which Aristotle so decidedly rejects.’ 
It would be equally wrong, however, to make him a 
pure Empiricist, and attribute to him the view that 
the Universal, ‘without any limitation, comes to the 
soul from the external world.’? If this were his view, he 
could not possibly have derived the highest concepts 
of all—the principia of all knowledge—from that 
faculty of immediate cognition by which the Nous is, 
according to him, distinguished from all other forms of 
thinking activity.2 For it is plain that concepts which 
we can only come at by an ascent from individuals to 
universals, cannot be the data of any immediate kind of 
knowledge, but must be data of that kind of knowledge 
which is the most entirely mediate of all. Our cognitive 
faculties, he asserts, do, in fact, take this way to arrive 
at these principia; but he cannot have regarded the 
thoughts in which these principia come for us into 
consciousness as the mere precipitate of a progressively 
refined experience, or the act by which we present them 
to ourselves as only the last of these successive gene- 


actual perception by the relation 1 As KampE (L£rkenntniss- 


of émorhun to the Cewpety (p. 417, 
b, 5: Gewpoty yap ylyverat Tb Exov 
Thy émothpnv). Finally, in Anal. 
Post. ii. 19 (cited at p.197,n. 4, su- 
pra) Aristotle says it is impos- 
‘sible to believe that we should 
come to the knowledge of the 
highest principles, without posses- 
sing previous knowledge; but he 
looks for that previous knowledge 
not in any ideas innate in the 
soul prior to all experience, but 
simply in the inductive process. 
Cf. infra, ch. v. ad fin. 


theorie d. Arist. p. 192) objects, 
not without reason, though his 
citation of Metaph. i. 9, 993, a, 
7 sqq. is not in point. 

2 So Kamps, tbid. ; but it is 
hard to reconcile with this ex- 
position his attempt in the next 
following pages to reduce that 
true perception which is, for Ari- 
stotle, the basis of all knowledge 
tosome kind of Intuitive Thought, 
essentially differing both from 
Knowledge and Opinion. 

5 Onthissee p.197,n.4, supra. 
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ralisations upon a matter given in experience. Each 
of these generalisations consists in an induction,’ the 
result of which can only be expressed as a judgment 
and a conclusion, and which therefore is, like all 
judgments, either false or true. But, on the other 
hand, the activity of the Nous in knowledge is by him 
distinguished from all mediate cognition, and what we 
attain by it is not judgments but ideas—not that which 
may be either false or true, but that which is always 
true—that which we may either have or not have, but 
as to which, if we have it, we cannot be deceived.? So, 
again, as all induction starts from perception, which 
has relation to that which is compounded of Form and 
Matter and is sensible, and as the quality of con- 
tingency, the possibility of being and not-being, is 
inseparable from all that is Matter,’ therefore by induc- 
tion alone we can never attain to anything which is 
unconditionally necessary. For those ideas which rest 
entirely on experience can have no higher certainty 
than that on which they rest. But of the knowledge 
of the princiyia, Aristotle holds that it is of all know- 
ledge the most certain, and he will allow nothing to 
rank among the principia except what is necessarily 
true. It follows, then, that the immediate knowledge 
referred to can only be an intuition—and that it can 
only be a spiritual intuition, as contrasted with all 
sensible perception. But the spirit of man has not 
these ideas innate in itself. Therefore, the intuition by 


1 About which see ch. v. infra. 4 Anal. Post. i. 2, 71, b, 19, 
2 Of. p. 197, n. 4. 72, a, 25 sqq.; ii. 19, 100, b, 
3 Cf. infra in the second part 9. 

of ch. vii., and the notes there 5 Anal. Post. i. 6 init. 

on these points. 
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which it finds them cannot consist in any self-intuition 
or act of introspection, making us conscious of the 
principia as of a truth already within us.! It must be 
something whereby certain thoughts and ideas arise 
through an action of that which is thought upon the 
spirit thinking it, in some way analogous to that in 
which perception arises through an action of that which 
is perceived upon the percipient. And Aristotle does, 
‘in fact, base himself on this very analogy when he says 
that the Nous is related to the thinkable as sense is to 
the perceivable ;? or that it knows the thinkable because 
it ‘ touches’ it ;? or that as perception in itself must be 
always true, so must thought be, in so far as it relates 
to ideas as such.* 

In this way we get a theory which is for the 
moment intelligible and consistent. But the further 
questions remain wholly unanswered—What is this, 
by the intuition of which we get the principia of all 
mediate knowledge and the most universal of all ideas 
and axioms? What kind of being belongs to it? In 
what way does it act upon our spirit? Of what sort 
are these principia which Do all of 
doubtless, the first of these 
passages, Theophrastus also says 


in Fr. 12 (Metaph.) 25: ‘If we 
begin with observation we can, 


we so attain? 


' This was Zeller’s view in 

his second edition. 
2 De An. iii. 4, 429, a, 15; 
- see p 


3 Metaph. ix. 10, 1051, b, 24 
(vid. supr. p.197,n. 4): in percep- 
tion of the aovvéera is 7d pev 
Ovyety nat pdvar Gdnbés... 7d 3 
ayvociv wh Oryydvew; xii. 7, 1072, 
b, 20: airdy 5& voet & voids [the 
divine vots] nara perdanpw rod 
vonrod [by taking itself as a 
vontév]* vontés yap ylyverat 
Oyydvev Kat voov. Remembering, 


up to a certain point, explain 
things from their causes: 8ray 5é 
én’ avTd Ta &Kpa weraBalywuev ovK- 
ért Suvdueda, either because these 
Have no causes, or because our 
eye cannot see in afull light, raxa 
& excivo GAndécrepoy os aiTgG THE VS 
H Oewpla Orydvrt rad ofoy apapery.’ 

+ De An. iii, 6 fin. ; cited 
supr. p. 197, n. 4. 
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them merely express the formal laws of thought (as 
does the law of contradiction), or are there also meta- 
physical ideas which are so given, such as the ideas of 
Being, of Cause, of God? This might prove to be a 
natural conclusion from the theory of Aristotle ; but it 
would take us very near to the Platonic teaching as to 
the intuition of the Ideas, except that, since for 
Aristotle the ‘Forms’ of things could not belong to 
another world, the intuition of them would necessarily 
be transferred also from the future to the present. 

The final explanation of Aristotle’s want of clear- 
ness on this subject is, however, to be found in the fact 
that he had only half emancipated himself, as we shall 
see, from Plato’s tendency to hypostatise ideas. The 
‘Forms’ had for him, as the ‘Ideas’ had for Plato, a 
metaphysical existence of their own, as conditioning all 
individual things. And keenly as he followed the 
growth of ideas out of experience, it is none the less 
true that these ideas, especially at the point where they 
are farthest removed from experience and immediate 
perception, are metamorphosed in the end from a 
logical product of human thought into an immediate 
presentment of a supersensible world, and the object, 
in that sense, of an intellectual intuition. 

Plato conceived that the picture of the Ideas which 
slumbers within us could only awake to any sensible 
intuition by an actual recollection, and that the 
spiritual eye could only accustom itself to receive the 
light of the Ideas by a long course of preparation. 
So with Aristotle is it self-evident that at the 
beginning of our spiritual development we are at the 
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farthest possible distance from that knowledge which is 
its goal; and that consequently our ascent to know- 
ledge can only come by a gradual approximation to 
that goal, through a progressive deepening of our 
comprehension, advancing from particulars to universals, 
from phenomena to the essence, from effects to causes. 
Knowledge, which we neither possess as a perfect gift 
of nature nor derive as a consequence from something 
higher than itself, must issue out of that which is 
lower: that is, out of Perception.! The development in 
time of our ideas is therefore exactly the inverse of 
their logical order. That which is absolutely first is 
relatively to us last; and whereas by virtue of its 
nature the universal has greater certainty than the 
particular, and the principle than the deductions which 
depend upon it, yet individuals and things of sense have 
more of certainty for us.” And in like manner we find 


1 Anal. Post. ii. 19, 100, a, i. 5 fim. Cf. Metaph. i. 2, 982, 


10: ote 5) évurdpxovow apwpic- 
pévat af Efes (vid. supr.'196, n. 1), 
or’ am’ &AAwY 
yuwotinwrépwy, GAN amd aicOh- 
oews. 

2 Anal. Post. i. 2, 71, b, 33: mpé- 
tepa 8 €or) cal yvopipdrepa dixGs ° 
ov yap tabrdy mpdrepoy TH pice 
kal mpds huas mpdrepoy ob5& yyw- 
pydrepoy kal huiv yvwpiudrepor’ 
Aéyw 5& mpds Huds mév mpdrepa Kad 
yvopmerepa ta eyytrepoy rijs 
aig@hoews, amA@s 5& mpdtepa Kal 
yvwpmerepa Ta mwoppdrepov* Fart 
5& moppwrdtw wey TA KaBdAOU pdAL- 
ora, eyyuTdtw 5¢ Td Kal’ Exaora. 
Phys. i. 1, 184, a, 16: mépune 5¢ 
ée TGV yopywrépay july 7 ddds 
nal cadhectépwy én) Td capéorepa 
7H ptoe Kal yvwpiudrepa’ ob yap 
TAVTA Thuy re yvopyua Kal Gras ; 


ewv ylvovrar 


a, 23; v.11, 1018, b, 29 sqq.; 
vii. 4, 1029, b, 4 sqq.; ix. 8, 
1050, a, 4; Zop. vi. 4, 141, b, 3, 
22; De An. ii, 2 init., iii. 7, 
init.; Eth.i. 2, 1095, b, 2. (Still 
more forcibly, referring rather, 
however, to PLATO, Rep. vii. 
init. than to Aristotle, is it ex- 
pressed in Metaph. ii. 1, 993, b, 
9.) The apparent contradiction 
in Phys. i. 1: fore 8 ji apa- 
tov djjAa kal capy td ovyrexuueva 
MaAdov: torepov 8 ek rovTwy yiv- 
eTar ywdpma Td ororxeia nal ai 
apxal Siatpotor tadra, 510 ex Tov 
xaddrov emt tae kal? Exacra der 
mpotévar, To yap BAov Kare Thy 
aloOnow yvwpiudrepoyv, Td 5s Kad- 
ddov brov tl eorw: woAAd yap 
meprrapBdver @s wépn Td KaOdAou, is 
only a verbal ambiguity, For(as 
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that the kind of proof which proceeds from the particular 
is to us more clear than a deduction from the general.! 

The way in which actual knowledge is evolved from 
the rudimentary possibilities of knowledge is this. The 
first stage is always, as we have remarked, sensible 
perception, Without this we can have no actual thought.? 
The man who is deprived of one of the organs of sense 
must of necessity also lack all the corresponding know- 
ledge, for the general axioms of every kind of science 
can only be discovered by induction, and induction 
rests upon perception.? Now particular things are the 
proper objects of perception;* but inasmuch as a 
universal, although it may be as yet undistinguished, 
is contained in every particular, therefore perception 
is also conversant mediately with universals.5 Or, to 
speak more accurately, what the senses perceive is, not 
the individual substance of the particular as such, but 
rather certain of its properties. These again are re- 
lated to the particular substance after the manner of a 
universal, for they are not a ‘this’ (rz) but a ‘such’ 


TRENDELENBURG on Avist. De 
An. p. 338, and RITTER, iii. 105, 
etc. remark) it is not the logical, 
but the sensible universal which is 
here dealt with—the as yet in- 
definite presentationof an object, 
as when, for instance, we repre- 
sent to ourselves a body as such, 
before we clearly distinguish its 
constituent parts. In ° them- 
selves, however, the simple ele- 
ments are always prior to that 
which is made up of them; De 
Ceelo, ii. 3, 286, b, 16; Metaph. 
xiii. 2, 1076, b, 18, c. 3, 1078, a, 9, 

1 Anal. Pr. ii, 23 fin.: pboe 


Hey obv mpérepos Kat yvopidrepos 
6 Bie Tod pécov cvdAdroyiouds, fyuiv 
& evapyéorepos 5 did ris eraywyijs. 

? De An. iii. 8, 432, a, 4 (vid. 
supr. p. 195, n. 1). De Sensu, c. 6, 
445, b, 16: ob 88 voe? é vois ra exrds 
Mh wer’ alcOhoews byra, 

3 An. Post. i. 18. 

* An. Post.i. 18, 81, b, 6: ray 
kad’ Exacroy 7 alcOyots. Thesame 
idea recurs frequently, eg. An. 
Post. i. 2 (vid. supr. p. 205, n. 2), 
c. 31 (vide p. 207, n. 1), Phys. i. 6 
Jjin., De An. iii. 5, 417, b, 22, 27, 
Metaph. i. 1, 981, a, 15. 

° De An. iii. 8,as atp.1965, n. 1, 
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(rovdvde) ; and although in perception they never come 
under our intuition in the form of a universal, but 
always as belonging to this or that thing, and in a 
definite individual instance, yet still they are virtually 
universals, and out of our perception of them the 
thought of the universal can be developed.! Now the 
way in which it is developed is this. In sensible per- 
ception itself the several sensible properties, and there- 
fore also the relative universals, which inhere in the indi- 
vidual substance, are discriminated.? Out of such percep- 
tion is next developed by the help of memory a general 


1 An, Post. i. 31, init. : ob5¢ 50 
aicbhoews tori emioracbat, ei yhp 
nat ori 7 alcOnois TOD ToL0ovde 
kal wh T0D8E TLvos [only the rdde, 
however, is an individual sub- 
stance: ovdtv onmalve: TGy Kowi 
KaTyyopoupevey Td5¢ TL AAG ToLdy- 
be; Metaph. vii. 13, 1039, a, 1: of 
which more infra], aaa’ aicOdy- 
eoOal ye avayxaioy Té5e Tt Kal wot 
kal viv. Td 3& KabdAov nad em) waow 
adivaroy aicbdverba. ov yap Td5€ 
ove viv. ob yap dy Fv Kabddou 

éwel oby af pey darodelfers 
naddrov, Tatra 8 ote 2oTw aicbdy- 
eobai, pavepy Sri obd? érlaracbat 
0 aicOqoews eorw. Soinii. 19, 
100, a, 17: aic@dverat wey 7d 
nad? Exaorov, 48’ aloOnats Tov 
xabdAov éorly, ofovy dvOpdmou, GAn’ 
ov KaAAla dvOpérov: 4. e. Percep- 
tion, has, it is true, a definite 
individual Kallias for its imme- 
diate object; but what it gives 
us is the image of a man with 
these definite properties, and the 
circumstance of this man’s being 
Kallias has no influence upon the 
content of our perception. Cf. 
farther De An. ii. 12, 424, a, 21 
sqq.; and Phys.i.5, 189, a, 5. What 


is said in the text will establish 
the agreement of these passages 
with the general doctrine of 
Aristotle, about which HEIDER 
(Vergl. ad. Aristotel. wnd He- 
gelschen Dialektih, i. 160, sqq.) 
makes too much difficulty. Nor 
does Metaph. xiii. 10, 1087, a, 15 
sqq. contradict it, as KamMPE 
believes (Erkenntnissth. d. Ar. 
85). It is there said that know- 
ledge as Sivauis is Tod Kabddov 
kal doplarou, 7 8 evépyea dpiopevn 
kal &piopévou 1é8e Tt oda, TODDdDE 
twos, All that this states is that 
the capability of knowing extends 
to everything that is knowable, 
but that every actual perception 
is the perception of a definite 
object; and whether this object 
is an individual or a universal 
conception does not enter into the 
question. KaééAov here signifies 
*the indefinite,’ as to which cf. 
xii. 4, 1070, a, 82; Gen. An. ii. 8, 
748, a, 7; th. ii. 7, 1107, a, 29. 

2 De An. iii. 2, 426, b, 8 sqq. 
Hence the afo@nois in An. Post. 
ii. 19, 99, b, 35, ef. De An. iii, 3, 
428, a, 4, c. 9 init, is called a 
Sivauis cbuputos KpiTuch. 
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representation, for that which has steadily recurred in 
several perceptions is fixed and retained by the mind. 
Thus arise in the first place experience, and next, when 
several experiences have condensed into general princi- 
ples, art and science ! also, until at last we reach the most 
universal principles of all; and of these in like manner 
a scientific comprehension is only to be gained by a 
further methodical repetition of the same process—in 
other words, by induction. The result may be put 
thus. Plato sought to get at the Idea by turning 
the mental eye away from the phenomenal world, on 
which, in his view, the most that was to be seen 
was a reflection of the idea and not the idea it- 
self. Aristotle’s theory of the ascent to knowledge rests 
it, on the contrary, rather upon a striving after the 
universal element in appearances as such. In other 
words, while both demand abstraction from the imme- 
diate data and reflection on the underlying universal, 
still the relation between the two elements is quite 


different. 


1 Anal. Post. ii. 19, 100, a, 2: 
ex pe ody alcOjoews ylyerat uv hun, 
domep A€youev, ex BE yviuns wor- 
Adkis TOU avToD yiwomévyns eumretpia, 
al yap moral prior TE apidug 
gumerpla pla éoriv, ex & euaeipias 
éx mavrds hpeuhoavros Tod KabdAou 
ey rij puxfi, Tod évds mapa Td TOAAG, 
btw év dracw ev évG éxelvors 7d 
aitd, Téxyns apxh Kal emorhuns, 
cay wey wep) yéverw, Téxvns, éav 
d& wep) 7d bv, emiorhuns. Metaph. 
i. 1, 980, b, 28: ylyverau 5 ex rijs 
pvhens eumeipla rots dvOpdmois* ai 
yap woAAG) myRmar TOD abTOD mpdry- 
paros judas éumeipias Sivayiy dro- 
reAovow... .amoBalverS? emorhun 


To Plato the abstraction from the given 


kal réxvn Sih Tis eureipias trois 
dvOpdros ... . ylverat 8& réxvy, 
bray ek TOAAGY THs eumeiplas évvon- 
pdrov pla KabdAov yévnrat wep) Tov 
bpotwy irdamtis. Td wey yap Fxew 
bréanpy bri KaAAlg xduvoyts tqv8i 
thy vdcov Todt ovvhveyxe al 
Swxpdre: nol Kxabdxacrov oftw 
monAois, €uretplas éoriy: 7d 8’ Set 
mwaot Tos rowtode Kar’ eldos by 
apopiabetor, Kduvovor ryvd) rhy 
vécov, gurhveyxev,... réxvns. In 
the same passages is also found 
more to the like purpose. In 
Phys. vii. 3, 247,b, we have, é« 
yap tis KaTd pépos eureiplas tiv 
KabddAou AauBdvouey emorhunv. 
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is the first thing, and only on the presupposition 
of such abstraction will he recognise the possibility of 
coming to any knowledge of universal essence atall. To 
Aristotle the direction of the mind upon the common 
essence of the empirical data is the main point, and it 
is only as an inevitable consequence of this that abstrac- 
tion from the particulars of sense comes in. For a 
like reason, Aristotle also defends the truth of the 
knowledge derived by sensation against the objectors ; 
for he shows that, notwithstanding the contradictions 
and deceptions of the senses, a true perception is still 
possible, and that the actuality of what we perceive is 
beyond doubt, although its value is relative: in a word, 
that the doubts attaching to sensible perception! are due 
solely to want of caution in the use we make of it.? 
He even maintains that perception of itself never leads 
us astray, and that it is in our imaginations and our 
judgments that we are first exposed to error.? 


1 Cf. Metaph. iv. 5, 6, 1010, b, 
sqq., where, among other things 
(1010, b, 30 sqq.), it is stated 
that although we might say in a 
certain sense that without a per- 
ceiving being there would be no 
aigénr& as such, still it is impos- 
sible to say that without the 
alcOnois the bronelweva & moet Thy 
aic@now could not exist—od yap 
5h Hy aloOnots abrh Eavtijs eoriy, 
GAN gore Te Kal Erepoy mapa Thy 
aloOnow, & advdyrn mpdrepoy eivat 
THs aicdhcews’ Td yap Kivoty Tov 
Kivoupevou mpértepdy éort. Likewise 
Cat. c. 7, 7, b, 86: 7d yap aicOnrdy 
mpdrepoy Tis aivOhoews Bonet efvas, 
7d wey yap aidOntoy dvapebiy ouv- 
avatpet Thy alcOnow, 7 bE atabnois Td 
ais@ntdy ov ouvavaiper, . . Cov 
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yap avoupebévros alcOnors wey avai 
petra, alc@nry 3& %orat, ofoy 
capa, Oepudv, yAuKb, mucpdy kab 
TaAAG boa eoTly aicOnTd. 

2 To this refer Metaph. iv. 5, 
1010, b, 3 sqq., 14 sqq.; xi. 6, 
1062, b, 13 sqq. 

3 De An. iii. 3. 427, b, 11: § 
bev yap alcOnois tov iSlwy del 
GAndhs Kal waow sSadpxe rots 
(gos, SravocitoOa 8 evdéxerar rad 
Wevdas Kal obderl tmdpxe: & wh nad 
Adyos. Ibid. 428, a, 11: aé pay 
[the aicOjces] aAndeis ale, ai 58 
gpavraciat yivovrat at mAelous 
wWevdets, Similarly ii, 6, 418, a, 11 
sqq.; and in Metaph. iv. 5,1010, b, 
2: ob8 7 aicOnots Wevdhs Tod idtov 
éotly, GAN 4 payracia ob rabroy 
TH aicdqoee. 

P 
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He shows in fact that simple-minded confidence in 
the truth of sensible perceptions which is natural to 
every uncritical consciousness. This is in his case 
the more easy to understand because he has as little 
notion as the other Greeks of making any close inquiry 
into the part which a subjective activity plays in the 
construction of our experience, and refers it simply 
to an operation of the objects upon us whereby they 
impress their images upon the soul ;! while, on the other 
hand, the philosopher who attributed so high a value to 
observation, and the naturalist who required so wide a 
basis of empirical facts, could hardly be expected to take 
sufficient account of the attacks which some of his pre~ 
decessors had made upon the trustworthiness of the 


senses.” 


’ See the account of Aristotle’s 
theory of sensation, infra, ch. x. 
ad fin. 

2 It has been shown at p. 209, 
n.1, how Aristotle, in Cat. 7, treats 
as given objectively even those 
sensible properties which Demo- 
critus had already shown to be 
merely subjective (ZELL. Ph. d. 

Gr.i. 772, 1. 783, 2). Similarly 
in Phys. viii. 3, in combating the 
opinion (of Parmenides), mdyra 
jpepetv, he follows up the striking 
remark (254, a, 30) that such 
a view could not explain ddta 
and gavracla as movements of 
the soul (it would have been more 
exact to say ‘of the changing se- 
ries of mental images’) with the 
sweeping observation that to in- 
vestigate such a view is (yreiv 
Adyov Gv BéAtiov Exopuer 7) Adyou 
detoOau, and ands Kplvew Td morby 
kal rd uy moroy Kal dpxhy Kal wh dp- 
xfv. The same objection holds, in 
his opinion against the theories 


Of course he does not seek to deny the delu- 


that everything is always being 
moved, or that one thing is always 
moved and another never. pds 
Gravra yap Taira inavh pla miosis: 
bpauey yap évia 6Te pey Kwodpmeva 
bre 8 ipewodvra. Thid. 253, a, 33, 
in opposing the doctrine ady7’ 
jpewev, he says, rovrov (nreiv Adyov 
apévtas Thy alcOnow, dppworia ris 
éor: Stavolas, and such speculations 
seem to him abnormal and non- 
natural. All such questions as 
how we know whether we are 
awake or asleep, whether we are 
in our sound senses, &c., Aristotle 
considers altogether misleading : 
mavTwy yap Adyov akiwodow obrat 
elvat . . . Adyov yap (nrovow dv 
ob ort Adyos: Grodeltews yap 
apx7 ovx amddetls ear, (Metaph. 
iv. 6, 1011, a, 8 sqq. cf. below, p. 
247,n, 2). He thinks it a self-evi- 
dent proposition that we can only 
decide upon the sensible proper- 
ties of things—as upon the good 
and the evil, the beautiful and the 
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sions of sense, but he believes that our sensations, as 
such, are not to blame. He holds that each sense 
represents to us always, or almost always, with truth 
the special colour, sound, etc., which it perceives, but 
that illusion first arises in the referring of these pro- 
perties to definite objects, and in the discriminating 
of that which is immediately given in perception from 
that which is only got by abstraction therefrom.! 

To these views, then, as to the nature or origin of 
knowledge, the arrangement of Aristotle’s theory of 
scientific knowledge—his Analytics—corresponds. It is 
the function of Science to explain the phenomena by 
their principles, which must be sought for in the Uni- 
versal Causes and Laws. The deduction, therefore, of the 


ugly—in a normal state of the 
senses and the mind. 

1 In this sense Aristotle him- 
self illustrates his principle in 
De An. iii. 3, 428, b, 18: 4 afcOnous 
tev wey iBlwy bAnOhs eat A bri 
dAiyiaTov Exovaa Td Wevdos. dev- 
Tepov 8& Tod cupBeBnnévar Tada 
kal évraida %8n evdéxerat Siaped- 
derby Sri wey yap AecuKdv, ob 
Wevderar, ei Se TodTa Td Acundy, 
2 AAO tt [whether the white 
thing is, ey., a cloth or a wall], 
wetSerm. (So also at the end of 
c. 6.) tplrov && réy Kowa rab 
émouevwv ois cupBeAynkdc.v, ols 
bmdpxe: Ta Siac Adyw 38 oiov 
kivnots Kal péyeBos, & cuuBéBnne 
trois aig@nrots wept & udAroTa Hdn 
gor amrarnijva. Kard thy ato- 
énow. (About these xowd see 
also De Sensu, c. i. 487, a, 8.) 
De Sensu, iv. 442, b, 8: wep) pev 
tobrwy [the kowa just mentioned ] 
araraéyrat, wep 5 Tay idlwy obdx 
dmardvrat, olov dfs wep) xpdmaros 
Kx doh rep) Pépwv, Metaph. iv. 


5, 1010, b, 14. We can only 
trust the deliverance of each 
sense with regard to its own 
particular objects, those of sight 
with regard to colour, &c.: dy 
[aicdjcewr) éxdorn é&v Th abr@ 
xpeve wept 7d avto ovdéroTe onow 
dua ottw ral 00x otrws exe, 
Gar’ ov8’ ev Erépw xpdvp wep) 7d 
ndfos iepiocBarncey, GAAG ep) Td 
@ ouppEepnke 7 7480s, The same 
wine may taste to us at one 
time sweet, at another not: daa’ 
ov 76 ye yAuKD oidy eoTw Sray a, 
obderdmore wer eBarer, GAA? del aan 
Oever mept avrod ra) éorw ee dy- 
dynns Td eoduevoy yAuKd roLodToy, 
Perception shows us primarily 
(as has been already said on 
pp. 206-7) only certain sets of 
qualities. ‘Ihe subjects to which 
these qualities belong are not 
immediately and exclusively de- 
termined by perception ; nor are 
those other properties which are 
only inferred from what we per- 
ceive, 
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particular from the universal and of effects from causes, 
or in one word Demonstration, forms the task of Science : 
for in such deduction, according to Aristotle, consists all 
Proof. The premises, however, from which these deduc- 
tive proofs must start cannot be themselves deduced by 
the same method. Nor are they immediately given 
in any innate kind of knowledge. It is only by working 
‘upwards from phenomena that we can reach the principles 
that underlie them : only from particulars that we can 
rise to universals. To do this scientifically is the business 
of Induction. Demonstration and Induction are accord- 
ingly the two component parts of the scientific process, 
and the essential subjects of Methodology. Both, 
however, presuppose the general elements of Thought, 
and cannot be explained without a knowledge of them. 
Aristotle, therefore, prefaces his theory of Proof with 
an examination of the Syllogism; and in connection 
with this he finds himself compelled to go more closely 
into the nature of the Judgment and the Proposition, as 
being the component parts of the Syllogism. It was 
not till a later period of his work (as we have already ex- 
plained) that he went on to treat them separately, and 
even then this part of his Logic remained distinctly 
undeveloped. The same remark applies still more 
strongly to his doctrine of Concepts.! Nevertheless, itis 
with these last that we must begin, in order to proceed 
thereafter to the theory of judgments, and lastly to the 
Syllogism—inasmuch as certain definite views as to 
concepts are always presupposed by Aristotle in his 
discussion of Syllogistic Logic. 
1 Cf. pp. 192 sqq. 
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It was the search for general concepts which gave 
to philosophy under Socrates that new direction which 
not only Plato but also Aristotle followed in all 
essentials. As a natural result of this, we find that 
Aristotle, generally speaking, takes for granted the 
Socratico-Platonic theory of the nature of concepts and 
the problem of abstract thought.! But as we shall find 
him in his metaphysics contradicting Plato’s doctrine 
of the independent reality of the Universal which we 
think in the Concept, so also in the matter of the 
logical handling of concepts he feels it necessary in 
connection with this criticism to obtain more accurate 
and definite conclusions on many points.? Plato had 
required that in conceptual definition attention should 
be restricted to the essential as opposed to the accidental 
properties of things ;* and yet at the same time he had 
exalted all general notions to an absolute independence 
as Ideas, without any further distinction between con- 
ceptions of property and substance. This distinction 
Aristotle introduces, for to him, as wé shall see, the indi- 
vidual thing alone is Substance. But he does not merely 
separate the accidental from the essential.6 He goes on 


1 Of. pp. 162 sq. and 172 sq. 
-? For the following, besides 
PRANTL (Gesch. d. Log. i. 210 
sqq.), and the other general 
works, cf. KuHN, De Notionis 
Definitione qual. Arist. constitu- 
erit, Halle, 1844 ; Rassow, Arist. 
de Notionis Definitione Doctrina, 
Berl. 1843. 
8 See ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 
p. 618 sq. 
4 Thid. 584 sqq. ° 
5 As to the distinction of the 
oupBeBnkds from the kad’ abrd 


cf. Anal. Post.i. 4, 73, a, 34 sqq. ; 
Top. i. 5, 102, b, 4; Metaph. v. 
7, c. 9 init., c. 18, 1002, a, 24 
sqq.,c. 80, 1025, a, 14, 28, c. 6 
imit.; WartTz, in Categ. 5, b, 16; 
Anal. Post. 71, b,10. According 
to these passages everything be- 
longs to any object ‘xaé’ aibrd’ 
which is, mediately or imme- 
diately, contained in the concept 
of that object; and all is ‘ xara 
oupBeBnkbds’ which does not follow 
from the concept. To be a biped 
belongs to any man kaé’ aird, 
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to make a further subdivision of the latter head by dis- 
tinguishing the Universal from the Genus, and both 
from the Concept or conceptual Essence of things.! A 
Universal is everything that appertains to several 
objects in common, not merely by accident, but by 
virtue of their nature.? If this common element is a 
qualification of the essence derived from some other 
more general, then the Universal is a property-concept, 


and indicates an essential property.’ 


If it is of the 


essence of the things in question, then the Universal 


becomes a Genus.4 


for every man, as such, is a biped. 
To be educated is to him kar& 
ocuuBeBnkds. A cupBeBnnds is 
(Top. ibid.) d évbéxera: imdpxew 
brmovv ét nal Te atTG nal ph 
imdpxew. Hence, what is said of a 
thing xaé’ abrd is true of all things 
which fall under the same con- 
cept; but what is said x. cup- 
BePnxds is only true in particular 
cases; and therefore all univer- 
sal determinations are kal aird, 
Metaph. v. 9, 1017, b, 35: r& yap 
xabdrov Kal? aitda tmdpye, Ta be 
cupBeBnkdra od Kad’ abra GAA’ em) 
rTav Kal’ Exacta GmAGs Aeyerat, 
Cf. note 2, below. For more about 
the ouu8eBnxds, see the second 
part of ch. vii., infra. 

1 Thus Metaph. vii. 3 init.: od- 
alain common usage means many 
different things: 7d Ti jy elvat kad 
7d #addrov Kal rh yevos ... Kat 
Téraproy TovTwY Td HToKElmEVOY. 

2 Anal. Post. i. 4, 73, b, 26: 
Kaddrou 8& Adyw 0 by Kara wavTds 
re brdpxn Kal Kal’ abTd Kat F adrd. 
gavepoy tipa Bri baa Kaddrov ef 
avdyuns imdpxet toils mpdyyaow ; 
Part. An. i. 4, 644, a, 24: rd 88 
KadéAov Kod: Ta ‘yap wAcloow 
brdpxovra Kabsrov A€youer. (Like- 


If to the common distinguishing 


wise Metaph. vii. 13, 1038, b, 11.) 
Cf. last note but one. 

8’ Such an essential quality 
Aristotle calls a xaé’ aird imdpyov, 
a md0os Kal’ abrd, or a cuuBeBnkds 
xa@’ avrd, understanding in the 
last case by ocupBeBynxds (the 
term being used in a sense dif- 
ferent from that discussed 
above) broadly that 8 ovpBaiver 
mil, i.e, & quality ; cf. Metaph. v. 
30 fin. c. 7, 1017, a, 12, iti. 1, 
995, b, 18, 25, c.e 2, 997, a, 25 
sqq. iv. 1, iv. 2, 1004, b, 5, 
vi. 1, 1025, b, 12, vii. 4, 1029, b, 
13; Anal. Post. i. 22, 83, b, 11, 
19, c. 4, 73, b, 5, c. 6, 75, a, 18, c. 
7,75, a, 42; Phys. i. 3, 186, b, 18, 
ii. 2, 193, b, 26, c. 3, 195, b, 13, 
iii. 4, 208, b, 33; De An. i. 1, 
402, b, 16; Rhet. i. 2, 1355, b, 30; 
Waltz, on Anal. Post. 71, b, 10; 
TRENDELENBURG, De An. 189 
sq.; BONITZ, on Metaph. 1025, a, 

4 Top. i. 5, 102, a, 31: yévos ® 
éorl 7d Kard wAEidvwr Kal diapepdy- 
tov T@ elder ev TG ri dort Karnyo- 
potpevoy, év rH th éote SE Karn- 
ygpctcbat ra Toaira Acyécbw, boa 
apudrre: amodoiva: epwrndévta i 
éort 7d mponeluevoy (eg. in aman: 
tl éort; (Gov). Metaph. v. 28, 
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qualities included in the notion of the Genus are added 
other marks which are again essential with reference to 
a certain part of the whole class, and by which such 
part is distinguished from the rest of the same Genus, 
then we arrive at the Species, which, accordingly, is 


made up of the Genus and the specific differences.’ 


1024, a, 36 sqq., where, among 
different meanings of yévos, the 
following are given: 7d trroxeipe- 
voy Tas Brapopais, 7d mparov éy- 
sa i é Aéyerau év T@ Tl éott 
. ob Stadopal Adyovra: af moidry- 
tes (that these two descriptions 
apply. to the same meaning of 
yévos is shown by Bonitz on this 
passage). Ibid. x. 8, 1054, b, 30: 
Aéyerau de yévos 3 kup raid 
Aéyovra: kara Thy otciay Ta Sid- 
popa ; x. 8, 1057, b, 37: 7d yep 
Towirov yévos Kade, O kupw ey 
TauTd Aéyerat, wy nore Typ BeBnKds 
zxov Siapopdv. Top. vii. 2, 153, a, 
17: warnyopeira ® év rg rl éort 
7a yévn nar ai Siapopal. Every 
yévos is consequently a. raOdaou, 
but not every xa6dAou a yévos ; cf. 
Metaph. iii. 3, 998, b, 17, 999, a, 
21, xii. 1, 1069, a, 27, &c., with 
i. 9, 992, b, 12, vii. 13, 1038, b, 
16, 25 sq.; and Bonirz on 
Metaph. 299 sqq. To the dis- 
tinction between genus and pro- 
perty is also partly referable the 
statement in Categ. c. 2,1, a, 20 
sqq. c. 5, that everything either 
(1) ka@ trokemévov tivds Aéyerai, 
év broneméve 8é obdevt ear, or (2) 
év broxepéve wey eort rad’ droKxemé- 
vou 6& oddevds Aéyera, or (3) Kad’ 
bmoKemevov Te A€yeTat kal év broKel- 
pévy éoriv, or (4) ob’ év broxepeve 
éorly obre Kal? bwroKemevov A€yerat. 
Of these divisions, the fourth 
comprises particular things: the 
first refers to genera and (c. 5, 


If, 


3, a, 21) specific differences: 
the second to properties, activi- 
ties and conditions-—in fact, the 
cuuBeBnxéra. To the first belongs 
the term ‘ man,’ to the second the 
term ‘grammar,’andtothe fourth 
the term ‘ Socrates.’ But the un- 
certainty of the whole division 
immediately appears in the de- 
scription of the third class, for if 
there are notions which are pre- 
dicated both xaé’ imoxemevov and 
év troxemévy—i.e. which are at 
once genera and properties (the 
example Aristotle gives is the 
concept of ‘science,’ which is in 
the soul as its broxefuevoy, and is 
also predicated of each of the 
particular sciences)—then the 
genera and properties cannot be 
distinct and co-ordinate classes 
of universals. How undefined 
was the boundary between a 
‘genus’ and a ‘property’ will be 
seen also in his treatment of Sub- 
stance (on which see the first part 
of ch. vii., infra). 

1 Metaph. x. 7, 1057, b, 7: ék 
yap Tod yévous Kal Tdv Biapopdy Ta 
etin (for instance, the specific 
concepts ‘ black’ and ‘white’ are 
made up of the generic notion 
xp@ua and the distinguishing 
qualities S:oxpirinds and ouyxprtt- 
«os : white is the xp@ua Siakpirindy, 
black is the xpama ovyxpitindy), 
Top. vi. 3, 140, a, 28: bet yap rd 
wey yevos amd Tay BAAwy xwplCev 
[the generic concept distinguishes 
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finally, an object is in this way, by the aggregate of its 
distinctive marks, so defined that the definition as a 
whole is applicable to no other object, then we have its 
Concept.! The object of the Concept is therefore the 


what belongs to a genus from 
every other], thy 5& S:apopdy dard 
twos ev Te adTgG yéver. bid. vi. 
6, 143, b, 8,19. (Further instances 
of the manner of using Sd:apopa 
are given by WAITZ, Arist. Org. 
i. 279; Bonttz, Ind. Ar. 192, a, 
23.)—These distinguishing marks 
of species, Aristotle calls S:apopa 
idomoids (Top. vi. 6, 143, b, 7; 
Eth. x. 3, 1174, b, 5). From 
other properties he distinguishes 
them by their being able to be 
predicated of a subject (Kaé’ émo- 
Ketevov AéyoyTat), but not being 
in a subject (& troxepévm odk 
eiot)—i.e. they do not subsist in a 
subject which would exist before 
themselves, or which might be 
conceived independently of them, 
but in one which by them alone 
is this definite subject (Cat. 5, 3, 
a, 21 sq.; cf. v. 2, 1, a, 24 8q.); 
they are not accidental but 
essential determinations (Me- 
taph. vii. 4, 1029, b, 14, 1030, a, 
14; Top. vi. 6, 144, a, 24: oddeula 
yep diapopd tay KaTd cupBeBnkds 
brapxévrwy orl, xaddrep ote Td 
yévos + ov yap evdéxerar Thy Siapo- 
pay adpxew ti) Kal uh Smdpxev) ; 
they belong to the concept of the 
subject of which they are 
affirmed, and hence everything 
that isimplied in them is also true 
of the species and of the indivi- 
duals to which they belong ( Cat. 
ec. 5, 8, a, 21 sqq. b; 5). It can 
hence be said of them, that they 
(together with the genus) ‘form 
the substance’ (Metaph. vii. 12, 
1038, b, 19: cf.. following note) 


and that they ‘ expresssomething 
substantial’ (op. vii. 2, vid. supr. 
p. 214,n.4; and yet, looked at in 
themselves, they are not sub- 
stances but qualities, for they ex- 
press not a Ti, but a wody re (Top. 
iv. 2, 122, b, 16, c. 6, 128, a, 26, vi. 
6, 144, a, 18,21; Phys. v. 2, 226, a, 
27; Metaph.v.14init.). Theappa- 
rent contradiction between Ari- 
stotle’s different statements on 
the subject (brought out by TREN- 
DELENBURG, Hist. Beitr. 2. Phil.i. 
56sqq.,and BONITZ,on Metaph. v. 
14) may be solved in the manner 
indicated; cf. WAITZ, wt supra. 

1 Anal. Post. ii. 13, 96, a, 24, 
Many properties of things are 
also accidental to. other things 
which fall under the same genus. 
Ta dy roaira Anwréov [in the de- 
termination of concepts] méxpr 
tovrou, Ews Tocadra AnpeG mparoy, 
ay Exagrov pev er) wArelov tmdpte 
{is accidental also to other 
things], G@rayra d& wh em) wAréop. 
TAT HY yap avdyKn ovciay Elva TOU 
wpdyparos—which will be further 
illustrated below. bid. 97, a, 
18: we get the concept (Adyos 
Tis ovolas) of a given object 
by dividing the genus into its 
species, and then the species to 
which our object belongs into its 
sub-species, and thus proceeding 
till we arrive ata group dv uyxére 
€or) Stapopd, i.e. that which is 
indivisible into any farther sets 
of opposed species, to one or 
other of which the object in 
question would belong (but about 
the actual tenableness of this 
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Substance, or more accurately the determinate Substance 


or peculiar Ussencegof the things in question ;1 and the 


theory, cf. BonirTz, Arist. Me- 
taph. ii. 346,1). So also Metaph. 
vii. 12, 1037,b, 29: od8ev yap erepdy 
éorw ey tH dpiouge, wAHY 76 TE 
mpGtov Acyduevoy yévos Kal ab 
S:apopal (or as it stands 1038, a, 
8: 6 épiouds or 6 ee Tay dia- 
popGv Adyos). The genus is 
divided into its species, the latter 
into their sub-species, and this 
is continued éws dy 2A@y eis Ta 
&Sidpopa (ibid. 1.15); and since in 
this series every subsequent differ 
entia includes the preceding one 
(eg. the dhrovy includes the 
brérovy), therefore the interme- 
diate terms which fall between 
the genus and the lowest specific 
difference do not need to be re- 
peated in the definition (cf. also 
Part. An.i. 2 init.). So it fol- 
lows (Met. ibid. 1038, a, 28): drt 
H TeAcvtaia Siapopd 4 ovota tod 
mpdyparos ora: wal 6 dpispds: in 
which, however, we have to 
understand by the reAevrala d10- 
gop, not only the last specific 
difference as such, but the specific, 
concept as determined by it, 
which embraces the higher spe- 
cies and the genus, 

1 For the designation of that 
which is thought of in the con- 
cept, Aristotle makes use of 
various expressions. Besides otcta 
and eiSos (of which we shall have 
more to say in dealing with the 
Metaphysics), we have to notice 
in this connection his way of 
marking out the idea which a 
word expresses by placing a d:ep 
before it, as: 8mrep dy, or Smep éy 
(Phys. 3, 186, a, 32 sqq.), for 
‘Being, as such,’ or ‘One, as 
such’ (cf. Bonirz, Ind. Arist. 
533, b, 86 sqq.); and also his 


special use of evo: with a dative 
annexed (for instance, Td avOpamrw 
eivat, &e., Td &vt elvar Td Gdiaipéry 
eorly civot, Metaph.:x. 1, 1052, b, 
16: ob ydp éort rd col elvar 7d 
ovo eivat, ibid. vii. 4, 1029, b, 
14, ef. Ind. Ar. 221, a, 34); and 
the phrase 7d ri Hv efvat.—In the 
second of these expressions the 
dative must (according to TREN- 
DELENBURG, Zh. Mus. 1828, 481; 
SCHWEGLER, Ar. Metaph. iv. 
371) be taken possessively, so 
that édvépére elva: is equivalent 
to elvat rodro 6 éorw dvOpdrp 
=‘to be that which belongs to 
man’; and so 7d avOpdmy elvat 
designates the manner of being 
that is peculiar to man =‘ Man’s 
Being’; whereas t&vOpwrov ecivat 


‘only signifies the condition of 


one who is a man, or the actual 
participation in human nature. 
For the proof of this explanation 
such passages as the following 
will serve: 7d elva: ait@ Erepov, 
7) Civ trois (Gor 7d elval éorw 
(Bonitz, Ind. Ar. 221, a, 42, 54 
sq., Arist. Stud. iv. 377). The 
fact that the article is never put 
before the dative (for Aristotle 
does not say 7rd Te dyvOpdry 
eivat) does not stand in the way ; 
for the 7@ in this case after.7d 
would be very awkward as a 
matter of diction; and moreover 
this very omission of the article 
makes it clearer that in the 
avOpary eivar we are dealing with 
that ‘being’ which belongs to 
man as such.—The tt fy elvar is 
also, as a rule, construed with the 
dative of the object (rd ri jy elvat 
exdor@, &c.; cf. Ind. An. 764, a, 
60 sq.); for it is (as ALEX. says, 
in Schol. 256, b, 14 on Top. 24 m.) 
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Concept itself is nothing else but the thought of this 


equivalent to 6 ri éori 7d elva 
avtG SnrAGy Adyos. But to this 
account must be added the ex- 
planation of the force of the 
peculiar imperfect, which is meant 
to designate that in things which 
does not belong to the moment, 
but which throughout the whole 
course of their existence has 
represented their proper esse, 
i.e, the essential as distinguished 
from the contingent and transi- 
tory. (Cf PLato, Theet. 156, 
A: the Heracliteans maintain os 
To way klynois Fv nal AAO ovdev, 
and other examples apud 
SCHWEGLER, ut supra, 373 sq.). 
Hence 7d rh fy elvar dvOpare 
properly means, ‘that which in 
aman was his proper esse,’ the 
true ‘being’ of man, that belong- 
ing to him which is also called 
the mpérn otcla ios éxdorw 
(Metaph. vii. 13, 1038, b, 10; 
vii. 7, vid. inf.; vii. 5 fin.) But 
this issimply his Ideal Being, that 
of which we think, when we 
abstract from what is contingent 
to the phenomenal man before 
us, and from the material element 
on which that contingency rests ; 
cf. Metaph. vii. 4, 1029, b, 19: 
ev @ dpa wh evéora Ady aird, 
Adyoytt avrd, otros 6 Adyos TOU Ti 
hv elvar éexdotw. So ch. 7, 1082, b, 
14: Aéyw 8 obatay &vev bans 7d rl 
hw elva. Ibid, xii. 9, 1075, a, 1: 
ém pty téy momntindy dvev tans 
h obota nal rd cl fv elva [sc. 7d 
mparyud éort]. And ch. 8, 1074, a, 
35: 7d 8é cl Hy elvas odk Exer BAnv 
76 mp@rov: évredéxera yap. The rl 
hv elvo, therefore, goes with the 
elSos. Metaph. vii. 7, 1032, b, 1: 
eldos 5& Adyw 7d Ti Hy elvar Exdorov 
kal rhy mpoérny ovatav, Tbid.ch. 10, 
1035, b, 32: efios S¢ Aéyw 7d Th 


fw clvas.* Phys. ii. 2, 194, a, 20: 
rod elSous kal rou Th Hv elvat, In 
Phys. ii. 8, 194, b, 26: one of the 
four causes is 7d eldos cal Td mapd- 
Serypa* rovro 8 early & Adyos & 
roo tl fy evar kad ra TovTOU yéevn— 
this being what Aristotle, in Me- 
taph.i.3, 983, a, 27, calls rhy obalay 
nal 7d rh Hv elvat, but immediately 
afterwards tov Adyov also. In fact, 
all these expressions are con- 
stantly interchanged by him. Com- 
pare, for example, the De Ax. ii. 
1, 412, b, 10, where otcta 7 kard 
tov Adyov is explained by 7d ti Hv 
elvan; Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, b, 28: 
rd rl fy eivat Kad roy Adyov; vii. 5, 
1080, b, 26: 7d rh Hy elvar wad 6 
dpicuds (similarly Part. An. i. 1, 
642, a, 25, cf. Phys. ii. 2,ut supra); 
Eth, ii. 6, 1107, a, 6: Kara wey chy 
ovotay nal tov Adyov roy Ti Fy 
elvat Aéyovra.—The ri Hv elva 
stands to the simple ti éor: as 
the particular and definite to the 
universal and indefinite. Whilst 
‘rl qv elva’ only designates the 
form or peculiar being of a 
thing, the question, ‘rf éorw;’ 
may be answered by giving either 
the matter only or that which 
includes both matter and form, 
or even by giving merely a pro- 
perty; and even when it is 
answered by giving the ideal 
form, the answer need not em- 
brace the whole concept of the 
thing, but may be confined to the 
genus, or the specific difference 
(the proof of this is given by 
SCHWEGLER, Arist. Metaph. iv. 
375 sqq.). The ti qv elva is, 
consequently, a definite species 
of the ri éor: (hence De An. iii. 
6, 430, b, 28: rod th éort xara rd 
tt fv civ =‘ Being on its essen- 
tial side’) ; and thus, as very com- 
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And this is arrived at by the process of 


making the Universal of the Genus determinate by 


means of the aggregate of distinguishing marks.? 


monly happens in Aristotle, the 
latter may be used in the 
narrower meaning of the ti jv 
elvat, whereas the other phrase 
never has the looser sense of the 
tt éort, so as to designate merely 
the matter of the thing or a 
mere property, or « generic uni- 
versal without the specific differ- 
ences.—The like relation exists 
between elva: with the dative and 
elva with the accusative: 7d 
Aeux@ elva: designates the idea of 
what is white : 7d Aevxdy eivat, the 
property of being white. Cf. 
SCHWEGLER, loc. cit. p.370; Phys. 
ili. 5, 204, a, 23, et alibi.—Aristotle 
undoubtedly introduced the for- 
mula rd ci fv efva. Even if 
Stilpo really used it (see ZELLER, 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 223, 3), he pro- 
bably took it from Aristotle. 
Again, Antisthenes could hardly 
have used the mere ri #v to desig- 
nate the concept: at least, this 
does not follow from the re- 
ferences in ZELL. ibid. p. 252, n. 
1.—The following writers treat 
at length of the rf jv elva: and 
the allied phrases: TRENDELEN- 
BURG (who was the first to 
examine this subject thoroughly), 
Rhein. Mus. v. Niebuhr wnd 
Brandis, ii. (1828), 457 sqq.; De 
Anima, 192 sqq., 471 sqq.; Hist. 
Beitr. i. 34 sqq.; SCHWEGLER, 
ut supra, 369 sqq. (who cites other 
authors); HERTLING, Mat. wu. 
Form. b. Arist.47 sq. 

! Anal. Post. ii. 3, 90, b, 30, 
91, a, 1: dpropds wey yap rod ci 
éort wad ovcias . . . 6 pev ow 
Spiopmds ti éors SnAot. bid. ii. 10 
imit.: dptouds . . . Aéyerar elvar 
Adyos Tov Ti éort, (Thesame ibid. 


But 


94,a, 11.) Top. vii. 5,154, a, 31: 
Sptouds gots Adyos 6 7d Ti Hy elvat 
onuatvev. Metaph. v. 8, 1017, b, 
21: 7d ch fv elvat ob 6 Adyos 
épiouds, Kal rotro ovcla Aéyerat 
éxdorov. So also vii. 4, 1030, a, 
6, cf. a, 16, b, 4, and ch. 5, 1030, 
b, 26; also Part. An. i. 1, 642, 
a, 25. Hence Aristotle also 
designates the concept (in the 
subjective meaning) by the ex- 
pressions: 6 Adyos 6 dpl(wy rhy 
ovalav (Part. An, iv. 5, 678, a, 34), 
6 Adyos 6 rl éart Aéyov (Metaph. 
v. 183, 1020, a, 18) and similar 
phrases. (Adyos or Adyos rijs 
ovolas, in relation to the objec- 
tive meaning of Adyos, stands 
for the form or the Being 
of things: e.g. Gen. An.i. 1, 716, 
a, 5,8; De An. i. 1, 408, b, 2; ii. 
2, 414, a, 9, &e.; and cf. preced- 
ing note.)—By the nature of the 
case épes is synonymous with 
bpiopds, ¢.g.in Top. i.5 init.: ort 
&® Spos wev Adyos 6 rd ti Hy civas 
onpaivey. Soch. 4,101 b, 21, and 
ch. 7,103, a, 25; Anal. Post. i. 3, 
72, b, 23 ; ii. 10, 97, b, 26; Metaph. 
vii. 5, 1031, a, 8; ch. 13, 1039, a, 
19; viii. 3, 1043, b, 28; ch. 6, 1045, 
a, 26; Poet. ch.6,1449, b, 23. But 
the same word, in a further sense, 
signifies either of the two terms 
of a proposition (subject and 
predicate), and is therefore the 
standing expression for the three 
terms of the syllogism; Anal. 
Pri. i. 1, 24, b, 16: dpoy 5& Kara 
eis dy Siadderat } mpdraots, etc., ch. 
4, 25, b, 32, ch. 10, 30, b, 31, ch. 
34, 48, a, 2; Anal. Post. i. 10, 76, 
b, 35 et supra. 

2 Cf. pp. 215, n. 1, 216, n. 1. 
Aristotle expresses the relation 
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the essence of things, according to Aristotle, consists 


only in their form.! 


It is therefore only with the 


form that the Concept is concerned, and no concept of 
sensible objects as such can be presented to the mind.? 
For although a definite relation of Form to Matter does 
belong to the peculiar Essence and therefore also to 


between these two elements, by 
designating the genus as the 
matter and the specific difference 
as the form of the concept; and 
by this he explains how in the 
concept the two are one. The 
genus is that, in other words, 
which, in itself indefinite, first 
becomes definite in the specific 
concept—the substratum (dmorel- 
pevov), whose properties are the 
matter, and whose form is made 
up of the distinguishing marks. 
But thesubstratum never actually 
exists without properties, nor the 
matter without form, and there- 
fore neither does the genus exist 
outside the species, but only in 
them; looked at in itself, it only 
contains the universal presup- 
position, the possibility of that 
which exists in reality in the 
lowest species; Metaph. viii. 6, 
ef. ch. 2, 1043, a, 19: v. 6,1016,a, 
25: ch. 28, 1024, b, 3: vii. 12, 1038, 
a, 25: x. 8, 1058, a, 23: cf. ch. 3, 
1054, b, 27; Phys. ii.9 fin.; Gen. et 
Corr. i. 7, 324, b, 6 (Part. An. i. 3, 
643, a, 24, does not come inhere). 

' Cf. p. 217, n. 1. More fully 
treated in the account of Aristo- 
tle’s Metaphysics, inj‘ra, ch. vii. 

2 See p. 219, n.1, and Me- 
taph. vii. 11, 1036, b, 28: rot yap 
Kabdaou ral rod etSous 6 dpicuds. So 
ch. 15 init¢.: by Substance is meant 
sometimes the Adyos alone, some- 

times the Adyos oby TH HAn cvve- 
Anuuévos (the obvodov). Soa wey 


oby (sc. ovoiat) ofrw [in the sense 
of the otvoroy] A€yovrat, TovTwy 
bev Zor POoph* Kal yap yéveois* 
Tov dt Adyou ovk Lor ofrws dore 
pbelperOar* ovdE yap yéveois (ov 
yap ylyverat 7d oixia eivar dAAG 7d 
Thde TH oixla) ... Bia TotTo BE kad 
TGV ovolay Tav aic@nray Tov Kal’ 
Exacta 080 Spiopds ott’ arddertls 
éoriy, Ort Exovaw BAnv hs H pbats 
ro.atrn dor’ évdéxerOar Kal eivar 
Kal uh 51d POapra mdvra Td Kad" 
éxaora abtay. ef oby h 7’ amrddekis 
rev avayKatev nal 6 dpiopds ém- 
ornpovikds, Kal ovx évdéxera, 
dowep 008’ émorhunv bre pev em- 
othuny été 8 wyvoray elvat, GAA 
défa rd Towirdéy éeorw (vid. supra 
p. 163), oftws 008 ardderkw od5? 
dpiopov, GAAG Bdka ear) Tow evde- 
Xouevou KAAws exe, SAov Bri ovK 
by ely abT@v ore arddeikis. AS SOON 
as we perceive it no longer, we 
do not know whether it is now 
the same as we think it to be. (Cf. 
Top. v. 3,181, b, 21; Anal. Pri. 
ii. 21, 67, a, 39.) And in ch. 10, 
1035, b, 34: rod Adyou wépn Ta ToD 
elSous udvov early, 6 3& Adyos éor) 
Tov KabdrAov: Td yap KiKAw elvat 
kal KdKAos Kal puxf elvar Kal puxh 
ravTa* Tov 3& ovvddov H5n, olov 
KUKAOU Tovd), Toy KabéKacTd Twos 
H aivOnrod 4 vontod (Aéyw 8 von- 
Tous wey oloy Tovs pabnuarixods, 
aicOnrobds d& ofoy Tods xadkods Kab 
tous vAivovs—but even the 
former have a #7, only it is a 8A 
vonth, 1036, a, 9 sqq.), rodrwy 3& 
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the Concept of any object,! yet it is not this object of 
sense itself, but only this determinate mode of sensible 
existence, only the universal form ‘of the object, which 
can be defined? It follows as a consequence of this 
that the conception does not relate to individual objects 
of sense’ as such; but this applies also to all Individ- 
uals in general. Knowledge, in fact, aims always at a 
Universal, and the words of which a definition is made 


up are themselves general terms.® 


obk for dpiopds GAAG meTd voh- 
cews 4 aicOhoews yvwpifovrat, 
dreAPdyras [-ra] 8 ex tis évrede- 
xelas ob SHAov wétepdy wore cicly 


® ov eioly, GAA’ del Aéyorrat Kal - 


yroplCovrat TH Kaddrov Adyp* 7H 
bAn wyvworos Kal? abrhy. 

1 As in the concept of the 
house (Metaph. vii. 16, see pre- 
ceding note), the soul, the axe 
(De An. i. 403, b, 2: ii. 1, 412, b, 
11), of the oidy (Metaph. vii. 5, 
&c.), in fact in all concepts of 
material and natural things. Cf. 
Phys. ii. 9 jin.: although the 
material causes are subservient 
to the ideal or final causes, still 
in explaining natural phenomena 
we must give both; Yows 5¢ nal 
év TG Ady eat) 7d dvayKaioy [i.e. 
because the physical or material 
causes belong to the concepts of 
things]. dpicapévy yap 7d Epyor rod 
mplew, 871 Siaipecis Towdi> abry 
8 ove tora, ci wh eer dddvTas 
towovgdi> vbtTot 8’ od, ef ph o1dy- 
pois. éort yap Kal ev TH Ady Ena 
pépia as BAN TOD Adyou. Cf. Me- 
taph. vii. 10, 1035, a,1, b, 14, and 
ch. 11, 1037, a, 29. 

2 Tf on the one hand we 
deny that matter belongs to the 
concept of a thing, and on the 
other are obliged to admit that 


Each concept 


numberless things cannot be 
defined without giving their 
matter, this seems, at first sight, 
a contradiction. In the passage 
referred to (Metaph. vii. 10) 
Aristotle seeks to escape this 
contradiction by saying that in 
such cases, not this individual 
object, formed by the combina- 
tion of a specific concept with 
this definite matter, is defined, 
but only its form; it is not this 
circle, but the circle, or the 
Kbnr elvou, not this soul, but the 
soul, the puxyf civa. But the 
difficulty is, indeed, by no means 
removed in this way. If, for 
instance, the soul is the ‘ Ente- 
lechy’’ of an organic body <De 
An. ii. 1), the tl fy clvar rE 
Tomde cdpart (Metaph. ibid. 1036, 
b, 16), then a matter consti- 
tuted in a stated way belongs 
to the concept of the soul. 

3 Metaph. vii. 15, 1039, b, 27, 
as at p. 220, n. 2, supra. 

4 Vid. supra, p. 163, n. 2, 

5 Metaph. ibid. 1040, a, 8: 
not only are sensible things in- 
capable of definition, but also 
ideas: ray yap Kad’ Exacroy % idéa, 
as pao, kal xwpiorh. avarykaioy 8° 
€E dvoudrwy elvar roy Adyov byvoua 
ob morhoes 6 dpt(duevos, &yyworoy 
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embraces several individuals, or at least can embrace 
several ;! and even if we descend to the lowest species 
we are still always met by universal determinations 


only. 


Within these, the individual entities are dis- 


tinguished no longer by anything relating to species, 
but only by accidental marks of difference.? Between 


yep @ora. Te Se eleva Kod 
macw. aydyen tpa imdpxew kal 
BAAw@ Tadra> olay ef tis ot Spl- 
aato, (pov épet icxvdy 7) AcuKdy 
érepdy 71d Kal GAAw bmdpeer. 

1 Loe. cit. 1. 14, Aristotle pro- 
poses the objection : wndiv kwAdveu 
xwpls nev Tavra, ToAAOTs, dua St udvep 
tobTm trdpxew (which is really 
the case in the determination of 
concepts, vid. supra, p. 216, n.1), 
and he gives among otheranswers 
this (cf. BONITZ, on this passage) 
at 1.27 :‘even though an object 
be the only one in its species, like 
the sun and the moon, still its 
concept could only contain such 
things goa ém’ wAAov évdéxerat, 
olov éay repos ‘yéevntat To.ovros, 
dHAov Bri HAtos EoraL* Kowds &pa 6 
Adyos, &c.’ Similarly, in De 
Celo, i. 9, 278, a, 8: supposing 
there were only one circle, o6év 
firrov tAAo Fora Td KUKAw Elva Kat 
Ted TS KVKAG, kal Td wey eldos, Td 
3 cldos ev tH bAn Kal rev Kae? 
éxaorov. Ibid. b, 5: there is only 
one world, but still the odparg 
elva: and the r@de TH obpavg elvar 
are two different things. 

2 Metaph. vii.10 (wid. supr. p. 
220, n. 2): dAdyos éor) rob Kabdrov. 
Anal. Post. ii. 13, 97, b, 26: ate 
8 éorl was 8pos Kadddvv. The 
determination of concepts may 
be continued till all specific 
differences are exhausted, and 
the redcuvta‘a d:apope is reached ; 


but below this there only remain 
individuals which are no longer 
specifically distinguished (see 
Metaph. x. 9, 1058, a, 34 sqq. 
and supra, p. 216,n. 1), and are in 
a sense éuoa (Anal. Post. ii. 13, 
97, a, 37, b, 7); these, however, 
continue to form a multiplicity, 
and, in fact, an indefinite multi- 
plicity, and for this reason cannot 
be the object of science and of 
the concept ; Metaph. iii. 4, init. : 
elre yop wh fort Tt Tape Th Kab- 
éxaora, Ta 5 kadexaoTa drewa, TOY 
8 amelpwy mas évdéxera AaBety 
emothunv; cf. ii. 2, 994, b, 20 
sqq.; Zop. ii. 2, 109, b, 14; 
Anal. Post. i. 24, 86, a, 3 sqq. 
and ibid. c. 19-21, the proof that 
argument cannot be continued to 
intinity either upwards or down- 
wards. In this Aristotle exactly 
follows Plato: see ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. 
pt.i.p. 524, 3,587, 1.-— Aristotle de- 
signates singulars by the phrases : 
Ta Kad? Exaora (or Kk. Exactov), Td 
ap.Oug &v(Metaph. iii. 4,999, b, 34; 
Categ. c. 2, 1, b, 6, et supra; see 
WalITz on this passage), r& Tivd, 
6 wis &vOpwros, kc. (Categ. ibid. 
1,4,b; Anal. Post. i. 24, 85, a, 
34; Metaph. vii. 13, 1038, b, 33), 
765e 1 (Categ. c. 5, 8, b, 10; 
Metaph. ix. 7, 1049, a, 27 et supra; 
see WAITZ on this passage of the 
Categories), also 7& &roua (e.g. 
Categ. c. 2,1, b, 6, c. 5, 3, a, 35; 
Metaph. iii. 1, 995, b, 29. It is true 
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this accidental difference and the specific differences lie 
those attributes which belong exclusively to the mem- 
bers of a certain species, without, however, being directly 
included in their Concept ; and Aristotle calls these Pro- 
perties (8a). But in a wider sense this name is also 
used by him to include specific differences on the one 
side and accidental qualities on the other.” 

What falls under one Concept must be, so far as 


this is the case, identical.? 


that the lowest species, which 
do not divide into sub-species 
—the adidgopa, vid. supra, p. 216, 
n. 1—are given the same name: 
but in that case, whenever this 
meaning does not appear from 
the context itself, he uses, not 
merely Td &roua, but &%roua ldy 
and similar expressions (cf. 
Metaph. iii. 3, 999, a, 12, v. 10, 
1018, b, 6, vii. 8 jim, x. 8, 9, 
1058, a, 17, b, 10, xi. 1, 1059, b, 
35) or T& érxara, because in de- 
scending from the most universal 
they come last (Metaph. xi. 1, 
1059, b, 26; th. NV. vi.12, 1143, 
a, 29, 33; De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 
16; De Mem. c. 2, 451, a, 26). 

1 In Zop. i. 4, 101, b, 17, he 
distinguishes yévos, Yiov, and 
cvupBeBnxds; and as soon as he 
has divided the Yé0y again into 
épos and tov in the narrower 
sense, he defines the latter, c. 5, 
102, a, 17: tov ® éorly d wh 
dnrot pey 7d Th Fy eivar, udvy @ 
imdpxer Kal dytixarnyopetrat Tov 
apayparos [is related to it as 
an interchangeable concept], ofov 
iStov dvOpdrov 7d ypapyparics elvas 
dexrixdy, &c. 

2 Already (loc. cit.) he distin- 
guishes the mote 4) mpds Ti YSi0v 
from the a&mAd@s Ydiov, and in the 


What does not fall under 


5th book, which deals with the 
topical treatment of the 7. 
(c. 1) he distinguishes the %d:oy 
xa® atts from the toy mpds 
érepoy, the de) {Sov from the mort 
Yiov. He himself, however, re- 
marks (129, 4, 32) of the toy 
mpos €repov, and it is true in any 
case of the qoré td:ov, that it be- 
longs to the cvpBeBynxéra. On the 
other hand, he gives as examples 
of the 78. «aé’ avrd and del essen- 
tial marks such as (Gov aOdvaroy, 
(Gov Oynrby, Td ek Wuxijs Kad cdpa- 
Tos ovyketwevoy (128, b, 19, 35, 
129, a, 2). Cf. preceding note. 

8 Aristotle does not say so in 
these words, but it is shown by 
his discussions on the various 
meanings of tadtbv. In Top.i.7 
(cf. viii. 1,151, b, 29; 152, b, 31) 
three of these are distinguished : 
yéever Tabrdy is what belongs to one 
genus, el6e: tairby what belongs 
to one species (cf. Metaph. x. 8, 
1058, a, 18), and apidug tabrdy, av 
évéuara wrelw Td BE Tpayya ey. 
This last kind of identity may 
be expressed in various ways: 
kupiétara pey Kal mpdtws bray 
évéuart } Spy 7d rabrdoy damod00;, 
Kabdrep iudtiov Awmiy kal Gov 
meCoy Slrovy avOpinw, Sedrepoy 3 
bray TG idiw, Kadmwep Td emiorhuns 
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one concept is different.! Complete Identity, however, 
implies unity of matter also, for individuals between 
which there is no difference of a species are yet 
different numerically, because in each of them the same 
concept presents itself in a different matter.? Con- 
ceptual distinction in the highest degree gives us 
Contrary Opposition; whereas simple difference pro- 
duces Contradictory Opposition. For Contraries (évav- 
Tia) are such as, within the same Genus, lie as far 


as possible asunder.’ 


Sexrindy avOpdémrw, ... tplroy & 
bray awd Tov cuuBeByKédros, oloy Td 
KaOhuevoy Tb povoudy Swxpaéret, 
There is a somewhat different 
division in Metaph. v. 9. Ari- 
stotle there distinguishes, first, 
the ravrd xara cupBeBynnds and 
Tard. Kad’ abra; then the rabrdy 
elec and api0ug, both of which 
are affirmed partly of that which 
has a Matter, partly of that which 
has an Essence (fullerat x. 3,1054, 
a, 32: that is identical in number 
which both in Matter and in Form 
is one). As a general explana- 
tion he gives us a formula which 
is easily reducible to the one 
cited above: % rairdétns évdrns 
cls éorw 2 mAetdvwyv Tod eivar 
Srav xphta ws mAcloow (as in 
aird abrg Tavrdv). Since, however 
(according to ch. 10, 1018, a, 35), 
Unity and Being can be used in 
different senses, the meaning of 
the rairdyv, érepoy, &c, must vary 
accordingly. 

' Metaph. v. 9, 1018, a, 9: 
érepa St Adyerar Gv Ta eidy 
trelo 2 % Ban 4 6 Adyos THs 
ovctas’ Kal dAws dvTineimevws TE 
tTaiTg Aéyera: Td Erepoy. On elder 
and yéve: érepoy, cf. ibid. x. 8, v. 


Contrary opposition, in fact, is 


10, 1018, a, 38 sqq. and ch. 28, 
1024, b, 9. 

? See preceding noteand p. 222, 
n.2. That the individual dif- 
ferences of things must be based 
on Matter will be further shown 
later on, in the second part of 
ch. vii. infra. 

3 Aristotle states this defini- 
tion, Categ. c. 6, 6, a, 17; Eth. NV. 
li. 8, 1108, b, 33, as one already 
in use (ép{Covra1) ; but in Metaph. 
x.4 init., he puts it forward in 
his own name, and he there 
establishes the proposition that 
opposites must belong to the 
same genus, by observing ex- 
pressly: Ta wey yap yéver diade- 
povra ov exer dddy eis KAANAa, 
GAN’ Gréxer TAgov Kal dotuBAnra 
(¢g. a sound and a colour are not 
opposed to one another, because 
they cannot at all be compared, 
they are dovuBanra). Yet, on 
the other hand, we read in 
Metaph. v. 10,1018, a, 25 : évayria 
Aévyerat Td TE wh Suvard Eua ro 
avTe mapeivat Tav diapepdyrwy Kard 
yévos, kal Ta wAciorov Biabéporra 
Tov ev TE abTE yévet, nad Th TWAci- 
orov diapépovra tov ev taird 
dexrik@ (that the évavria are 
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Con- 


tradictory opposition, on the other hand, is the relation 


accidental to one and the same 
dexrixdy is contirmed by Metaph. 
x. 4,1055,a, 29; De Somn. No. 1, 
453, b, 27), wal Ta wAeiorov Siapé- 
povra tay ind thy abthy duvamiy, 
Kal ay 7 Siapopa peyiorn 7) ardas }) 
Kath yévos } kar’ elbos. 1085’ &AAG 
évavtia Aeyerat Ta pay TH TH 
roatra éxew, Te SETS SenTind elvan 
Tey ToovTwy, &c. (and the like in 
x. 4, 1055, a, 35), and Categ. c. 
ll fin. also has: avdynn 5¢ wdvra 
Ta evaytia h ev TG abtqg yever 
eivat [like black and white], 7 
év tols évavrios yeveow (like just 
and unjust], 4 abra yévn elva 
[like good and evil]. SmMpt. 
cites something similar (In Categ. 
Schol. 84, a, 6; Ar. &r. 117) 
from the treatise TI. ayriemeé- 
vev, about which ef. p. 70,n 4.— 
The more mature and correct 
statement is that which is given 
in Metaph. x. (e.g. good and evil 
could not be contraries it they 
did not fall under the same 
generic concept, that of moral 
behaviour); and, in fact, Ari- 
stotle himself (at 1055, a, 23 
sqq.) resolves the earlier state- 
ments by bringing them into line 
with the idea of the évayr.ov as 
there defined. It is only in 
reference to that definition of the 
évayriov that we can understand 
Aristotle’s important axiom (Me- 
taph. iii. 2, 996, a, 20; iv. 2, 
1004, a, 9, 1005, a, 3; xi. 3, 1061, 
a, 18; An. Pri. i. 36, 48, b, 5; 
De An. iii, 3, 427, b, 5, et alibi; 
see BONITZ and SCHWEGLER on 
Metuph. iii. 2, loc. ecit.), rev évay- 
tiwv pia émorhun. That is the 
same science which deals with 
the same things; things which 
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belong to different genera, like 
sound and colour, belong also to 
different sciences: cf. loc. cit. 
1055, a, 31.—Further, from the 
same definition of the évayrioy 
(ibid. 1055, a, 19, cf. De Ceelo, i. 
2, 269, a, 10, 14, and Phys. i. 6, 
189, a, 13) Aristotle deduced the 
principle that to each thing 
there can only be one contrary. 
Between contraries there may lie 
an indefinite number of inter- 
mediate grades, which are com- 
pounded of these contraries (as 
colours out of light and dark). 
Such intermediate grades are 
not found, huwever, between every 
pair of contraries, but only be- 
tween those pairs of which one or 
other predicate does not necessa- 
rily belong to the subject con- 
cerned, and in which there isa 
gradual transition from one to the 
other. (Metaph.x.7; Categ.c.10, 
11, b, 38 sqq., 12, b, 25 sqq. cf. 
SIMPL. Categ. Schol.in Ar.84,a,15 
sqq.,28sqq.) What Aristotle hadin 
his mind in this doctrine of the 
évayttov is the scale of changes 
in the natural sciences ; for every 
change is a transition from one 
condition to the opposite ; Phys. 
v. B, 226, b, %, 6, 1. 4, 187, a, 31, 
c. 5, 188, a, 31 sqq.; Gen. et Corr. 
i. 7, 323, b, 29.—To the above 
definition of the fe évayriov 
corresponds that of the evayrioy 
xara térov in Meteor. ii. 6, 363, 
a, 30, and Phys. v. 3, 226, b, 32.— 
The correct way of formulating 
oppositions was dealt with in the 
treatise Il. ayriceiéver (vid. supra 
p. 70, n. 4, and SIMPL. loc. cit. 
83, b, 39 sqq.; Av. #7. 116). 

1 The diapopa rércios of Ale- 
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between such concepts as stand to one another in the 
relation of Yes to No,! of affirmation to negation, and 
between which, therefore, no third or middle term can 
lie,? and of which as applied to every given object one 
or other must be true. This kind of opposition, to 
put it differently, arises when everything which is not 
contained in a certain concept is collected into one 
negative expression,’ t.e. where the aggregate of all 
possible determinations is divided between two concepts 
by the test of identity with or difference from some 
given determinant. Between contrary and contra- 
dictory opposition Aristotle places that of privation and 
possession, though he is not able quite to establish the 
difference ®* between this and the other two kinds of 


taph. x. 4, 1055, a, 10 sqq., 22 
sqq. Since this opposition only 
occurs between abstract concepts 
and not between concrete things, 
the tract Tl. ayrinemévwy main- 
tained that only the concepts 
(e.g. ppdvnois and &ppocivn) were 
to be called arAds évayria, not the 
beings to which these concepts 
apply (such as the ¢pévimos and 
the &ppwv). SIMPL. loc. cit. 83, b, 
24 sqq., cf. PLATO, Phedo, 103 B. 

) Aristotle’s standing formula 
for this kind of opposition is 
therefore, ‘as kardpacis kat émd- 
pacts ayTinetoOat.’ In a judgment 
the like opposition is called 
dvripacis (vid. n. 6, &c., infra) ; 
and in Phys. v. 3, 227, a, 8 and 
Metaph. iv. 7 init., v. 10 init, 
the opposition of concepts is 
included under the same word. 

2 Metaph. iv. 7, xi. 6, 1063, b, 
19; Phys. loc. cit., and cf. what 
will be said presently about con- 
tradictory judgment. The kind of 
opposition is the same there as 


here: see Categ. c. 10, 12, b, 10. 

3 Categ. c. 10, 11, b, 16 sqq., 
13, a, 37 sqq.; and Metaph. x. 
1057, a, 33. 

4 An dvoua or pijua adpiorroy ; 
vid. infra, p. 232, n. 2. 

5 “Riis and orépyots, e.g. ‘see- 
ing’ and ‘blind.’ For what fol- 
lows, cf. TRENDELEN BURG, Hist. 
Beitr. i. 103 sqq. 

8 In Metaph. v. 22 (and, refer- 
ring to this, x. 4, 1055, b, 3) Ari- 
stotle distinguishes three mean- 
ings of the orépnais: (1) &y wh Exn 
Tt Tov mepundtwy ~xecOa, Kby ph 
ait fv mepunds exew, olov purdy 
oupadrwy eorephoba: Ayerau. (2) dy 
mepunds Exe, ) abrd 4 7d yévos, mY 
éxn. (3) by wepunds nal bre wépu- 
key Exew wh xf. Only in the 
first meaning would ‘ privation ’ 
be synonymous with ‘negation’ 
(for ‘ blind’ =‘ not-seeing’ ), and 
we could affirm of the opposites 
kara orépnow Kal tw that which 
we are told by Catey. c. 10, 13, b, 
20 sqq. (that is to say, by the 
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opposition. 


can not be affirmed of them, 
namely that ‘everything is either 
one or the other’ (either ‘seeing’ 
or ‘ blind ’); in such a case, there- 
fore, the relation between orépy- 
ois and és would be reduced to 
that of dvripacis, In the other 
two senses of orépyots this is not 


author of the atime of tet 


the case, for in them the orépyors . 


itself, as is admitted in Metaph. 
iv. 12, 1019, b, 3 sqq., expresses 
something positive, and is a kind 
of és; and thus, if we take 
‘privation’ in this sense, the 
opposition of the és comes 
under the definition of the évay- 
ttov.—The distinction of the two 
in the Post-predicamenta ( Categ. 
c. 10, 12, b, 26 sqq.) is founded 
on the following argument: of 
those évayria, which have no 
middle term between them (as 
‘straight’ and ‘crooked ’), one or 
other must necessarily apply to 
everything capable of the dis- 
tinction (e.g. ‘every number must 
be either odd or even’); when, 
on the other hand, there is a 
middle term between two évaytia, 
such a conclusion never follows 
(we cannot’ say, ‘ Everything 
which is capable of colour must 
be either white or black’); but 
in the case of orépyois and ékis, 
neither one nor the other of these 
results will arise; we cannot say 
that ‘to everything capable of the 
distinction one or other of such 
opposites must apply,’ for there 
may be some time at which 
neither of the two will apply to 
it—rd yap phe mwepunds dpw 
exe obre TUpAd obre Bw Exov 
Aéyerat; but neither can we 
reckon this class of opposites 
with those between which there 


Notions of relation are adduced as the 


is a middle term—éray yap H5n 
mepunds 7 dy Exew, tore TUPAdy 
} Bbw exov pnHioe-n, It is, how- 
ever, to be observed that (1) so 
long as the thing in question is 
not mwepunds dp exe, it is not 
Sextindy pews either, and there- 
fore the instance adduced is not 
to the point; and (2), on the 
other hand, thereis much that is 
intermediate between ‘ posses- 
sion’ and ‘privation,’ for there 
are all the degrees of partial 
possession: there are not only 
‘seeing’ things and ‘blind’ 
things, but also things ‘half 
blind.’—A_ further distinction of 
the évayria from the opposites 
kara orépnow ral ew is said to lie 
in the fact (Categ. c. 10, 13, a, 
18), that in the former the trans- 
ition from one to the other is 
mutual (white can become black 
and black white), but in the 
latter only one-sided, from pos- 
session to privation, and not con- 
versely. But this is likewise in- 
correct: not only can things 
which see become blind or the 
rich poor, but blind. things may 
become seeing and the poor rich; 
and even if this is not possible 
in every actual case, the same is 
just as true of the évayria them- 
selves; neither can every sick 
man get well, nor every black 
thing become white. For the 
logical relation of concepts, such 
a distinction would in any case 
be of no importance.—Lastly, in 
Metaph. x. 4, 1055, b, 3, 7, 14, it 
is said that the orépyois is a kind 
of avripacts, namely the avrigasis 
év 7@ Sexting, and the évayridrns 
a kind of orépnois (thus also in 
xi. 6, 1063, b, 17); so that, 
according to this, these three 
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subjects of a fourth sort of opposition.! 
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Of all these 


kinds of opposition the general proposition holds good, 
that ‘ opposites fall within one and the same science.’? 


concepts would form a kind of 
gradation from the higher to the 
lower. But this also can only be 
said when the concept of orépyois 
is not accurately determined ; as 
soon as this is done, the relation 
of orépnois and is falls either 
under évr{pacis or under évayrid- 
rns. To the latter result Anal. 
Post. i. 4, 78, b, 21 points: gore 
yap Td evayriov } orépnors i dyel- 
acs ev TH ade yéver, ofoy kpriov 
7d wh mwepirroy ey apiOuots ; for, to 
be an évayriov, the orépyots must 
express w positive concept, and 
this not merely indirectly, like 
the dayripacis from which it is 
here distinguished. The same is 
true of passages like Metaph. 
vii. 7, 1033, 4, 7 sqq., where the 
sick person—who is elsewhere 
the évayrioy of the healthy per- 
son—is given as his orépyois; 
ibid. xii. 4, 1070, b, 11: as pay 
eldos [airia Tv cwudtwy] Td Gepydy 
ral %AdAov tpdrov Td Wuxpdy h orép- 
now, for cold forms a contrary 
opposition to warm, and if it is 
an eldos, it cannot be merely a 
negation ; and hence, though it 
is given as a negation with other 
analogous concepts (e.g. De Calo, 
ii. 3, 286, a, 25), yet Aristotle 
himself in other passages admits 
that, in certain cases, it is a 
natural property, and not merely 
a defect (Part. An. ii. 2, 649, a, 
18), and that it has the power of 
acting (Gen. et Corr. ii. 2, 329, b, 
24), which cannot possibly be 
true of a mere. orépyois. Cf. 
TRENDELENBURG, lec. cit. 107 
sqq., and STRUMPELL, Gesch. d. 
theor. Phil. 27 sq.—The tract 


Tl. dvrixesuévwv also treated of 
orépynois and és; SIMPL. Sehol. 
in Ar. 86, b, 41, 87, a, 2; Ar. Fe. 
119. We shall have to discuss 
hereafter the metaphysical signi- 
fication of orépyois and its rela- 
tion to the fA. 

1 Gat. v. 10, 11, b, 17, 24 sqq.; 
Top. ii. 2, 109, b, 17, ¢. 8, 113, 
b, 15, 114, a, 13, v. 6, 1385, b, 17; 
Metaph. x. 4, 1055, a, 38, c. 3, 
1054, a, 23. Instances of such re- 
lative concepts are (see Cat., loc. 
cit., and c. 7; Metaph. v.15): 
double and half—in fact, the ma- 
nifold and its part, the bmepéxov 
and smepexduevoy ; the active and 
the passive; the measurable and 
the measure; the knowable and 
knowledge. Though in Metaph. v. 
10, two further forms of opposi- 
tion are named, yet BONITZ, on 
this passage, and WaAITZ, Arist. 
Org. i. 308, have demonstrated 
that these latter come under the 
four already given. Conversely, 
Phys. v. 3, 227, a, 7 only mentions 
two (avripacis and évayridrys). 

2 See n.on p. 225, andasto the 
extension of the above principle 
to all dyrixelueva, cl. Metaph.iv. 2, 
1004, a, 9; Top. i. 14, 106, b, 33, 
ii. 2, 109, b, 17, viii. 1, 155, b, 
30, c. 18, 163, a, 2. The founda- 
tion of this proposition lies mainly 
in the fact that, of opposites, 
one cannot be known without 
the other. This has different 
causes in different cases: in con- 
tradictory opposition, it arises 
from the negative concept Non-A 
immediately presupposing and 
containing the positive one A; 
in correlative concepts it arises 
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But concepts taken by themselves cannot, so far, 
produce Discourse of any kind; they are neither true 
nor false. Definite expression, and therewith truth 
and falsehood likewise, are first found in the Propo- 
sition. The coupling of the Noun or Name-word 
with the Verb or Time-word, of the Subject with the 
Predicate,? presents us with a unit of discourse (or 
spoken thought, Adyos);% and if this discourse takes 
the form of Assertion, if anything is affirmed or denied 
in it, we get, as distinguished from other modes of 
thought expressed in words,’ the Proposition ® or Judg- 
ment (aropavors)’—for which Aristotle regards the 


simple Categorical Judgment as the type.’ 


A judg- 


ment is true, when the thought whose inner process is 


from their mutually presupposing 
one another; in contrary oppo- 
sition, and in orépyois and ééis 
(so far as that applies here) it 
arises because the knowledge of 
the opposed specific differences 
presupposes that of the common 
genus. 

1 Vid. supra, p. 202, &c.; De 
Interpr. c. 4, ¢. 5, 17, a, 17; 
Metaph. vi. 4; cf. ZELLER, Ph. 
d. Gr. pt. i, p. 527, 5; p. 628, 1. 

2 As to dvoua and pjua (the 
latter of which, however, includes 
both copula and predicate), see 
De Initerpr. c. 1, 16, a, 18, c. 2, 
3, c. 10, 19, b, 11; Poet. c. 20, 
1457, a, 10, 14; Fhet. iii, 2, 1404, 
b, 26. This is also Platonic; see 
ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. J, pp. 557, 
n. 5, 532, n. 2. 

3 De Interpr. c. 4; and Rhet., 
ut supra. 

* Such as wish, request, &c. 
In Anal. Pr. i. 1, 24, a, 22; 
Top. i. 10, 104, a, 8 (cf. Warrz, 


Arist. Org. i. 352). Interrogation 
is put under the concept of 
apéracis, but it is distinguished 
as mpéracis Siadextixh from sp. 
amodenxtixy, in that the latter is 
Afiis Oarépov poptov ris dwyri- 
$doews, and the former, on the 
other hand, épérnois ayripdoews. 
Similar definitions of mpdracis 
will be found in De Interpr. ii. 
20, b, 23, and Anal. Post. i. 2, 
72, a, 8; cf. Soph. LH. 6, 169, a, 
8, 14. 

5 Tpdraois ; on the expression 
cf. Bresn, Phil. d. Arist. i. 128, 
2; WaiTz, Arist. Org. i. 368; 
BonitzZ, Ind. Ar. 651, a, 33 sqq. 

& De Interpr. c. 4, 17, a, 1; 
Anal. Pr. i. 1, 24, a, 16. 

7 De Interpr. c. 5, 17, a, 20: 
bey Grd eorw amdpavois .. . 
dé de ToUTwY cvyKemern... Zort 
bt h wey ara ardpayois dav) 
onpavTikh mwepl rou imdpyew ti } 
Mh omdpxew, Gs of xpdvor Sujpnytas. 
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signified by the spoken words,' regards that as conjoined 
or divided which is so conjoined or divided in actuality : 
it is false in the opposite case.? The most fundamental 
distinction between judgments is therefore that of 
affirmative and negative.’ Every affirmation stands 
opposed to a negation which forms with it an exclusive 
(contradictory) opposition (avtidacis), in such wise 
that one or the other of them must be true and no 
third is possible. On the other hand, certain affirm- 
ative propositions are related to certain negatives (as, 
for instance, universal affirmatives to the corresponding 


1 On the definition of speech 
as otuBodov tay ev TH Wux7 rad- 
nudtwv, see De Interpr. c. 1, 16, 
a, 3, c. 2 init. c. 4, 17, a, 1; 
Soph. Hl. c. 1, 165, a, 6; De 
Sensi, c. 1, 437, a, 14; Rhet. iii. 
1, 1404, a, 20. The events in the 
soul which words express are, 
according to these passages, the 
same in all men; their designa- 
tion in speech, on the other 
hand, is (like written signs) a 
matter of convention, and thus 
differs in different persons. 

2 Metaph. vi. 4, ix. 1 init. 

3 De Interpr. o. 5 init.: éore 
3& eis mpGros Adyos amogpayTixds 
Katdpacts eira amdpacts* of 5 %AAOL 
mdvtes ouvdéoum eis. Further, 
ibid.c. 5, 6; Anal. Pr. i. 1, 24, 
a, 16; Anal. Post. i. 25, 86, b, 33. 
The mpéragis xaraparixh is also 
called xarnyopich, the aroparich 
also orepnrixn. Anal. Pr. i. 2, 
c. 4, 26, a, 18, 31, c. 6, 28, a, 20, 
b, 6, 15, c. 13, 32, b, 1. 

1 De Interpr. c. 6, c. 7, 17, b, 
16; Anal. Post. i. 2, 72, a, 11: 
drdpavats 8t ayripdoews Smrorepov- 
ody pdpioy. dyripacis 5& ayTiders 
hs ob @ort peratd Kad’ abrhy. 


pépiov 8 dvripdoews To ev 7) Kata 
Twos KaTapacis, Td 8E Tl awd TiVOS 
ardpacis. Of. p, 226, n. 1 and 2. 
We shall have more to say later on 
about the law of contradiction 
and the excluded middle. Ac- 
cording to De Interpr. c. 9, an 
exception to the rule stated above 
is found in such disjunctive pro- 
positions as refer to a future 
result which is contingent or 
depends on free will. As is here 
remarked, we can assert nothing 
at all about them beforehand, 
neither that they will happen, 
nor that they will not happen; 
of them (Gen. et Corr. ii. 11, 387, 
b, 3) only ort wéAdre:, but not Bre 
@orat, is true; for the latter ex- 
cludes the possibility of the event 
being otherwise. Hence of them 
only the disjunctive proposition is 
true, that ‘ they will either happen 
or will not happen.’ Of the two 
categorical propositions, ‘they 
will happen’ and ‘ they will not 
happen,’ neither is true of them. 
The latter assertion is remark- 
able, for we should rather say, 
that one of the two assertions 
és true, but we only find out 
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universal negatives) in the way of contrary opposition, 
which does not exclade a third possible case. 
But in truth we must not expect a perfectly clear 


exposition of these relations from Aristotle. 


As he 


was not yet able to distinguish the Copula expressly 
from the Predicate,? he was naturally unable to dis- 


cover the true status of the Negative. 


He nowhere 


states that negation concerns the Copula alone, that it 


which by the result. But Ari- 
stotle only regards as ‘true’ 
those assertions which assert 
actuality ; and since this, in the 
given case, is itself undetermined, 
no definite propgsition can, with 
truth, be then affirmed. When 
it is equally possible that some- 
thing will happen, and that it 
will not happen, the assertion 
that it will happen is neither 
true nor false; it only becomes 
one or other, according as a cor- 
responding or a contradictory 
state of fact arises. Cf. SIMPL. 
Catey. 103, 8 Bas.: according to 
the teaching of the Peripatetic 
school only the disjunctive pro- 
position is true, ‘A will either 
be or not be’; but which part of 
this disjunction will be true, and 
which false, &dnmrov elvat tH 
pice Kal &oraroy. Hence all that 
class of assertions, #5 méy obk 
Zot  GAndh 2 pevdy ~ora 5 
4 roia 4% rota.—It is from the 
Megareans that Aristotle took the 
subject-matter of the ‘ Aporia’ 
which he discusses in the passage 
cited: cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. 
pt. i. p. 220, 1. 

1 De Interpr. c. 7, 17, b, 20: 
cf. what has been said at pp. 
224.5, about the évayridrns. The 
particular affirmative and parti- 
cular negative propositions which, 


according to later terminology, 
are opposed as subcontrarics, are, 
in Anal. Pr. ii. 8, 59, b, 10, 
reckoned among the évaytiws avri- 
xelevat, Aristotle, however, re- 
marks (c. 15 init.) that this is 
only ‘ according to the words, not 
as to the thing itself.’ 

2 Vid. supr. p. 229,n.2. In De 
Interpr. c. 10, 19, b, 19, a case 
is certainly before his mind, éray 
7d €or. Tpirov mpockarnyophTat, as 
in the proposition égr: Sikaos 
avOpwros. This, however, does 
not relate to the separation of 
the copula from the predicate, 
but only to the fact that, 
in existential propositions: gorw 
dvOpwros, otk éotw &., &c., the 
subject can be expanded by 
means of an added adjective, 
which itself may be put either 
affirmatively (dixaos &.), or nega- 
tively (od Sikatos &.): éore Stk, &. 
means ‘there is a just man,’ 
which is different from &y@pwaos 
Bdikads éort, ‘man is just.’ Ari- 
stotle nowhere says that every 
proposition, or even that the 
existential proposition logically 
considered, consists of three 
parts; and the treatise TI. €puy- 
velas even shows a preference for 
selecting examples from those 
existential propositions which fall 
into two parts only. 
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has to do only with the connection of the subject to 
the predicate, and does not in fact deny the subject or 
the predicate itself! The omission caused him to 
treat propositions with a negative subject or predicate 
as a special class,” whereas there is in fact no ground 
for doing so.3 

Aristotle proceeds to consider the Quantity of 
Judgments, distinguishing between those which relate 
to many objects at once and those which relate to one, 
and then subdividing the former into universals and 


particulars. 


judgments universal, particular, and individual.’ 


1 In Anal. Pr. i. 46 init. c. 3, 


25, b, 19, he shows that there is’ 


a distinction between mh elva 0d) 
and elvat wh roto, wy efvar AcvKdy 
and eivat wh Aevxdy, inasmuch as 
propositions of the last kind have 
the form of affirmative proposi- 
tions; but he does not detect the 
real reason of this either here or 
in De Interpr. c. 12 (to which 
BRANDIS, p. 165, refers). 

2? De Interpr. c. 3, 16, a, 30, 
b, 12, he says: odK-&yOpwros is 
no Jvowa, and odx-byialver no 
pijpa; but he wants to call the 
former dvoua adpioroy, and the 
latter fijma aépiorov: and in c. 
10, along with the propositions 
éorw avOpwmos, odk & &., &c., he 
introduces also the correspond- 
ing ones made up of negative 
concepts: égorw  odK-tvOpwios, 
ove @orTw ovK-&., ~arw od-dixaos 
ovn-tvOp., ove Zorw od-5ik, odK- 
&vOp., &c. Theophrastus called 
these propositions: é« uerabéoews 
(Ammon. De Interpr. 128, b, 129, 
a., and PHILOP. Schol. in Ar. 
121, a), or nara perddecw (ALEX. 
Analyt, 134, a.). 


He has therefore a general division into 


But 


3 For that in which consists 
the form of the judgment—the 
definite conjunction of the sub- 
ject with the predicate—remains 
the same, whether the subject 
and predicate be positive or nega- 
tive concepts. And Aristotle 
himself admits (Anal. Pr. i. 3, 
25, b, 19, cf. c. 13, 32, a, 31), 
that expressions. such as: évdé- 
xerar pndev’ wrdpxew, Err odk 
ayaddy, have a oxime karaparikdy, 

4 §till, this is only the case 
in De Interpr. c. 7. Universal 
judgments, which are also called 
éml tev KaddAov amopatvoyTat 
xaQddov, and particulars, which 
are also called év mépe: or kara 
mépos (Anal. Pr.i. 1, 24, a, 17, 
c. 2, 25, a, 4, 10, 20, &c.), are 
also designated as those which 
ém) ray KabddAov pey ph xabdarou dé 
amopatvoyrat, i.e. in both the sub- 
ject is a KadAov, d ém) rAeidvav 
mépuKe Katyyopetodu, but in the 
one the predicate is affirmed of 
the subject in its whole ex- 
tension, in the other not so. 
The Analytics, on the other 
hand, does not meution individual 
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he adds what he calls the ‘indefinite judgments,’ 
and thus is led to bring in, here as elsewhere, a 
distinction which really has nothing to do with the 
logical form of thought-connection at all, but solely 
with the grammatical form of the expression.' 
Aristotle also devotes much attention to the Modality 
of Judgments, on account of the importance of this 
subject in connection with the Syllogism. He dis- 
tinguishes between judgments which assert actuality, 
necessity, and possibility,’ but this division does not 
coincide with that which is now in use—of Assertory, 
Apodeictic, and Problematic—for Aristotle in his 
classification does not regard subjective degrees of 
certainty, but the objective nature of things. By 
‘ possible’ he does not mean what may perhaps exist, but 
only what may exist but does not exist necessarily, and 


therefore may or may not 


judgments (see following note) ; 
and although it is true that they 
are without meaning for the 
main object of that treatise, 
which is the doctrine of the 
syllogism, yet we should expect 
that, if Aristotle at the time he 
wrote it had already had his 
attention called to this form 
of judgment, he would have ex- 


pressly stated why he passed it, 


over. We may infer, if the com- 
position Il. épunvetas be really his, 
that the peculiar notes of indivi- 
dual judgments must have struck 
himafter he had written Analytics. 

' In the De Interpr. he adds 
nothing as to indefinite judg- 
ments. In Anal. Pr. i. 1, 24, a, 
16 (cf. c. 2, 25,a, 4, c. 4, 26, b, 3, 
etc.) he says: mpéracis. .. 7) xa0d- 
Aou } ev pépe it) adidpioros ; but the 


The 


examples which are there given— 
Tav évaytioy elvat Thy abThy em- 
OTH, Thy Noovyv wh eivat &yaddr, 
—belong, logically considered, to 
theclass of universal propositions ; 
others which might be adduced, 
such as gor dyOpwros Slxatos, 
are particular. Aristotle himself 
makes no further use inthe Ana- 
lyties of the mpordce:s abidpiorou. 
Theophrastus designated under 
this name the particular negative 
(ALEX. Analyt, 21,b), or perhaps 
as AMMON. De Interpr. 73, a, 
states, particular propositions in 
general. 

2 Anal. Pr. i. 2 imit.: wioa 
apéracts eoriv 7) Tod imdpxetv 7) Tod 
ef dvdynns imdpxew Tod évdéxe- 
cba bmdpxery. 

3 Anal. Pr. i. 18, 32, a, 18 
Adyw 8 évdéxerOat nal 7d evdexduc- 


exist indifferently.* 
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corollaries which he deduced from his definitions were 
partly confuted by critics as old as Theophrastus and 
Eudemus.! To what is called the ‘ Relation of Judg- 


voy, 08 wy byTos avarykatov, TeDevTOS 
B brdpxew, oddtv ora 51a TovT’ 
addvarov; 1,28: Frrat tpa Td év- 
dexduevoy odt dvarynatoy Ka lrd ph 
dvarykaiov évdexduevov. Metaph. 
ix. 8, 1047, a, 24: gor d¢ duvardy 
Toto, @ éay brdpkn 7 évepyeia, ov 
Aéyerar exe Thy Sivapmw, ovdev 
Zora: aduvarov. Likewise c. 4, 
1047, b, 9, c. 8, 1050, b, 8: waca 
dbvayis Gua THS avTipdoeds éorw 

. 7d &pa duvardy divas evdéxerat 
kal elvat kal wy elyars Td add dpa 
duvardy Kad efvar Kal wh elvar; ix. 
9 init.: boa yap Kata 7d Stvacbat 
Adyerai, Tabtéyv eats Suvardy Tay- 
avtia: i.e. what can be healthy 
can also be ill, what can rest can 
also move, he who can build can 
also destroy. 

' Aristotle says that in a 
‘possibility,’ the possibility of the 
contrary is also contained (see 
preceding note, and De Interpr. 
c. 12, 21, b, 12: done? 8 7d adrd 
SdvacGa: Kal elvar kal wy elvar’ way 
yap 7d Buvardy TéuverOar ) BadlCew 
nal ph Badifew cal ph téuverOa 
duvardéy, &c.), determining the 
concept by taking that meaning 
of duvauis according to which it 
designates a power of doing or 
suffering (Metaph. ix. 1, 1046, a, 
9 sqqg. v. 12 init.); and it 
matters not that this possibility 
of the contrary is not always 
equally great, and that the év- 
dex duevov or Suvardy (for these two 
expressions are really synony- 
mous) at one time designates 
something which happens as a 
rule, though not without excep- 
tions, at another something 


which may equally happen or 
not happen (Anal. Pr. i. 18, 32, 
b, 4.sqq.). Hence he maintains 
in Anal. Pr. i. 18, 32, a, 29 (cf. 
De Celo,i. 12, 282, a, 4), that 
from the évdéxeo0a imdpxev the 
evdéxer0a1 wy bmdpxetv also invari- 
ably follows, and from the mav7} 
évdéxerOa the evdéxerOa pndevl 
and py mav7) (4.e. the possibility 
of the predicate in question 
occurring to none, or not to all, 
for PRANTL, Gesch. d. Log. i. 267, 
explains the words wrongly); for 
since the possible is nothing 
necessary, the contrary of all 
that is (merely) possible may 
happen.—And forthesamereason 
Aristotle refuses (ibid. c. 17, 36, 
b, 35) to allow, in possible pro- 
positions, the simple conversion 
of the universal negative judg- 
ment. For, since the negative 
judgment, ‘it is possible that no 
B is A,’ according to him, in- 
cludes the affirmative, ‘it is 
possible that every B is A,’so the 
simple conversion of the former 
would include the simple conver- 
sion of a universal affirmative 
judgment; and universal affirma- 
tive judgments cannot be con- 
verted simply. Theophrastus and 
Eudemus denied these assertions, 
because they understood by 
‘possible,’ everything that can 
happen, and lost hold of the state- 
ment that it must also at the 
same time be able not to happen; 
and thus they included some 
things necessary in the possible 
(ALEX. Anal. Pr. 51, b, m, 64, b, 
72, a, b, m, 73, a). Aristotle 
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ments ’ Aristotle pays as little attention as to the Hypo- 
thetical and Disjunctive Syllogisms. 


himself admits (Anal. Pr. i. 3, 
25, a, 37; De Interpr. c. 13, 22, 
b, 29; cf. Metaph. ix. 2 init. c. 5, 
1048, a, 4, c. 8, 1050, b, 30 sqq.) 
with regard to the forces of 
nature (Suyduets) which only act 
in one direction, that the neces- 
sary also may be called a possible 
(duvardy), and that, allowing this, 
universal negative possible-pro- 
positionscan be converted simply, 
and that we may conclude from 
necessity to possibility—but he 
also adds that this is not true as 
to his own concept of the pos- 
sible—Two further points of 
dispute, on which Alexander 
wrote a work (ALEX. Anal. 40, b, 
83, a), arose between Aristotle 
and his pupils upon the question 
about the mood of conclusions in 
syllogisms, the premisses of 
which are in different moods. 
Aristotle says that where one 
premiss is a possible- and the 
other an actual-proposition, a 
perfect syllogism can only be had 
in the case where the major pro- 
position is a possible-proposition ; 
if, however, it is the minor, we 
get, first of all, an imperfect 
syllogism, 7.¢. one in which the 
conclusion is only obtained by 
a deductio ad absurdum and not 
immediately from the given pre- 
misses, and secondly, in the case 
of a negative syllogism (more 
correctly : in all cases), the possi- 
bility in the conclusion must be 
taken in the improper sense (i.e. 
not as confined to that which 
both can and cannot be) (Anal. 
Pr. i, 15). Theophrastus and 
Eudemus, on the contrary, were 
of opinion that even in this case 


Only in what he 


there was a perfect possible- 
syllogism (ALEX. loc. cit. 56, b). 
Both sides are right, according to 
their concepts of the possible. 
If we understand by ‘ possible’ 
everything that can be, including 
also the necessary, the syllogisms 
are quite correct and simple: 
‘Every B is A, every C can be B, 
therefore every C can be A’; 
‘No B is A, every C can be B, 
therefore it is possible that no C 
is A. If, on the other hand, we 
take ‘ possible’ to mean only that 
of which the contrary is likewise 
possible, we cannot make such 
syllogisms, because in this sup- 
position the minor, ‘every C can 
be B,’ includes the negative pro- 
position, ‘every C can be not-B.’ 
And also, as Theophrastus and 
Eudemus merely adhered to the 
principle that the modality of 
the conclusion is conformed to 
the weaker premiss (ALEX. ib7d.), 
they asserted, on the same prin- 
ciple, that when one premiss 
is assertorial and the other 
apodeictic, \the conclusion is 
aportetettc (ALEX. ibid. 40, a, 42, 
b, and from him PuHILoP. Schol. 
in Arist. 158, b, 18, 159, a, 6), 
whilst, according to Aristotle 
(Anal. Pr. i. 9 sqq.) it is apo- 
deictic when the majoris so. In 
this case also, according to the 
meaning which we attach to the 
modality of propositions, both 
assertions may be made. If the 
propositions ‘B must be A,’ «B 
cannot be A,’ are supposed to 
express that between B and A 
there is (or is not) not a contin- 
gent, but a necessary connection, 
it follows that between every- 
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says of contradictory opposition ! do we find the kernel of 
the late doctrine of disjunctive judgments. On the 
other hand, he is copious in his treatment of the Con- 
version of Propositions,? laying down the well-known 
rules,? but he treats it solely in connection with his 
theory of the Syllogism. 

This theory of the Syllogism was expounded by 
Aristotle at full length, and it may truly be called his 
most original discovery. As he was the first to intro- 
duce the name of the Syllogism into the scientific 
vocabulary,® so he was also the first to remark that all 
connections and all advances in our thought depend 
upon the syllogistic combination of judgments. A 
‘Syllogism’ is a chain of thoughts, in which, from certain 
matters assumed, and by virtue of these alone, there issues 
of necessity some further matter different from them.® 


thing contained in B and A, by 
the same necessity, there is, or 
is not, a connection (if all living 
beings, by reason of a necessity 
of nature, are mortal, the same 
is also true of every kind of 
living beings, eg. of men), as 
Aristotle, loc. cit. 30, a, 21 sqq. 
shows quite clearly. If, on the 
other hand, these propositions 
are meant to state that we are 
obliged to think A connected or 
not connected with B, the pro- 
position, ‘C must (or cannot) be 
A’ can only be deduced from 
the proposition ‘B must (or 
cannot) be A,’ when we are 
obliged to consider C implied in 
B. If, however, we only know 
as a fact (assertorially) that 
C is B, then we only know asa 
fact, likewise, that C is or is not 
that which we are obliged to 


think connected or not connected 
with B. 

1 Vid. supr. p. 230. 

2 Anal. Pr. i. 2, 3, cf. c. 13, 
32, a, 29 sqq. c. 17, 36, b, 15 
sqq. ii. 1, 53, a, 3 sqq. 

3 Simple conversion of uni- 
versal negative and particular 
affirmative judgments, particular 
conversion (later so-called con- 
versio per accidens) of universal 
affirmative, and no conversion at 
all of particular negative judg- 
ments —for the conversio per 
contrapositionem was not as yet 
known to him. 

4 As he himself says, Soph. HI. 
c, 34, 183, b, 34, 184, b, 1. 


5 Cf. PRANTL, Gesch. d. 
Log. i. 264. 
6 Anal. Pr. i. 24. b, 18: 


avaAdoyiouds BE ore Adyos ev G 
TelévTwy Tivay Erepdy TL TOY KEl- 
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The principle that this process in its simplest form in- 
volves no more than two assumptions, or more accurately 
two judgments, from which a third is derived, and that 
therefore no syllogistic conclusion can have more than 
two premisses, is nowhere expressly proved by Aristotle 
in the beginning of his treatise, though he refers to it 
later! Now the deduction of a third judgment from two” 
given judgments can only arise out of some bringing 
into connection of the concepts, which in these given 
judgments were as yet unconnected.? This is impossi-_-—— 
ble, except a mediation be effected between them by 
another concept connected with both of them.? Every 
syllogism must therefore necessarily contain three con- 
cepts, no more and no less, and of these the intermediate 
is connected in the one premiss with the first and in 
the other with the third, in such a way as to bring out 


the connection between the 


pévoy e& avdynns ovpBalver TH 
taira elvar, (Likewise Zop. i. 1, 
100, a, 25, cf. Soph. Ei. c. 1, 165, 
a, 1.) Aeyo 58 ‘Tq TadTa elvat’ ps 
bia Tatta ocupBalvew, rd 5 6 Bid 
raora cupBalvew’ Td undevds whey 
Spov mpoodeiy Tpds Td yeverOat 7d 
avaryKatov. 

1 Anal. Pr. i, 25, 42, a, 32. 
As regards terminology, the pre- 
misses are generally called zpo- 
races (Metaph. v. 2, 1013, b, 20: 
brobéves Tod cupmepdoparos); the 
minor proposition in th. N. vi. 
12, 11438, b, 3, vii. 6, 1147, b, 9= 
4 érépa (or Tedevtala) mpdracis ; 
the conclusion invariably = cvp- 
wépacwa. In Anal. Pr. ii. 1, 53, 
a, 17 sqq., however, ovpréparuc 
stands for the subject of the con- 
clusion. 


first and third in the con- 


2 A principle which Aristotle 
does not state in this form, but 
which follows immediately from 
his definition of Judgment, if we 
apply it to the case before us. 

3 Cf. Anal. Pr. i. he b, 30 
sq.» but especially 41, u, 2 

+ Anal. Pr. i. c.25,init. Ibid. 
42,b, 1 sqq.on the number of con- 
ceptsin whole series of syllogisms. 
Of the three concepts of a syllo- 
gism (Spa, vid. supr. p. 219, n.1), 
that which occurs in both pre- 
misses is called pécos ; that which 
comprehends the latter is called 
the higher or greater (ueiCov or Tpé- 
tov &xpov) ; that which is compre- 
hended by it, the lower or lesser 
(@Aarrov dixpoy or écxarov), Anal. 
Pr.i. 4,25,b, 35, 32, 26,a, 21,¢.38 
init., and Anal. Pr. ii. 23, 68, b, 
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clusion. But this result may come in three ways. As 
all judgments consist in the connecting of a subject 
with a predicate (for Aristotle leaves hypothetical and 
disjunctive judgments out of his reckoning), and as 
the connecting of two judgments into a conclusion, or, 
in other words, the deduction of the conclusion from the 
premisses, rests upon the relation of the intermediate 
concept or middle term to the other two, it follows 
that the mode of the connecting (‘the form of the syllo- 
gism’) will be determined by the way in which the 
middle term is related to the others.! Now there are 
only three ways possible: the middle term may either 
be related as subject to the higher and as predicate to 
the lower concept, or as predicate to both, or as subject 
to both.2 Aristotle does not take any direct notice of 
a fourth possible case, in which it is the subject of the 
lower and predicate of the higher; but we need not 
greatly blame him, for this fourth arrangement can 


33 sq.; or the major concept is UEBERWEG’s Logik, § 103, p. 276 
called briefly &xpov, andthe minor sqq 


Tptrov. 

1 Anal, Pr. i. 23, 41, a, 18, at 
the end of the section on the 
syllogistic figures, Aristotle, after 
having treated of the necessity 
and significance of the Middle 
concept as a connecting-link 
between Major and Minor, con- 
tinues: ef ody dyd-ynn pév Tt AaBety 
mpds &upw Kody, rovtTo 8 évdéxerat 
(A yep To A TOUT nalrd T tod B 
Karyyopéoavtas, ® ToT Kar’ dp- 
por, ? tppw xara rou), radrTa 8’ 
éor) Ta eipnucva oxhuata, pavepdy 
bat whyra ovrdAoyiopoy dvdynn yly- 
eoOa 3a Tobrwy twhs TaY oXN- 
pdrov, Cf, c. 32, 47, a, 40 sqq., 
and the searching discussion in 


2 The position of the proposi- 
tions has, as we know, no influ- 
ence on the form of the syllogism. 
The precedence of the major, cus- 
tomary since then, seemed more 
natural to Aristotle than to us. 
In laying down a syllogism, he 
begins not, as we are accustomed 
to do, with the subject, but with 
the predicate of the major: A 
brdpxe: wave Tq B, B dmdpxet ravrt 
7@T: so that, even in his form of 
expression, there is a constant 
descent from the greater to the 
middle concept, and from that 
to the lesser. Cf. UEBERWEG, 
oe. cit. p. 276. 
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never occur in a single and rigorous chain of reason- 
ing! We obtain, then, three Figures (ocypata) 
which together sum up the categorical syllogism. The 
so-called fourth figure of later logic? is ignored, and 
neither the hypothetical nor the disjunctive syllogisms 
are treated of as special forms in any way.® 

If we ask what syllogisms are possible in these three 
figures, it is to be observed that every syllogism must 
contain a universal, and must also contain an affirmative 
proposition ;* that the conclusion can only be universal 
when both the premisses are so;* and that in every 
syllogism at least one of the premisses must resemble 


1 The proof of this cannot be 
well given here. 

7Cf ZeuLnE, £h. dd. Gr. 
iii, a, 738, 2nd ed.: and consult 
especially PRANTL, Gesch. d. Log. 
i, 570 sq. 

8 Whether this is a failing 
or, as PRANTL (Gesch. d. Leg. i. 
295) thinks, an advantage of 
Aristotelian logic, it is not neces- 
sary hereto inquire; but when that 
learned writer, as well as BIESE 
(Phil. d. Arist. i, 155), endeavours 
to find that Aristotelian account 
of hypothetical syllogisms, which 
others miss, in the remarks on 
supposition-syllogisms (avAAoy- 
tool € bmobecews) at Anal. Pr. i. 
23, 40, b, 25, 41, a, 21 sqq. c. 29, 
45, b, 22, c. 44, he confounds two 
different things. Aristotle means 
by a ‘hypothetical syllogism’ 
that which begins with an un- 
proved supposition (cf. Wartz, 
on Anal. 40, b, 25). We under- 
stand by it that of which the 
major is a hypothetical judg- 
ment. And the two classes do 
not by any means necessarily 


coincide, for an unproved suppo- 
sition may be expressed in a 
categorical proposition, and con- 
versely a hypothetical proposi- 
tion may be fully demonstrable. 
The same statement, can, in fact, 
without changing its meaning, 
be expressed both categorically 
and hypothetically. Our modern 
distinction of categorical and 
hypothetical propositions regards 
exclusively the form of the judg- 
ment, not the scientific certainty 
of the proposition. 

4 Anal. Pr.i. 24 init.: én re 
év Gwavrt [sc. ovAdoyioug] del 
Karnyopixdy Tiva Toy Spor elvat Kal 
7d xadddou imdpxev. The former 
is not further proved, as Aristotle 
supposes it to be clear from his 
preceding explanation of the 
syllogistic figures. By way of 
proving the second, he proceeds: 
&ivev yap Tov KaOddrov 4 ode Zora 
ovAAoyigHos, } ob mpds Td Kelpevor, 
rd ek apxiis airhoerat which will 
be explained in detail in what 
follows infra. 

5 Los. eit. 41, b, 23. 
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the conclusion, both as to its quality and also as to its 
modality.! Yet Aristotle has nowhere deduced these 
rules on general principles from the nature of the 
syllogistic method. They are merely generalisations 
from his observation of the various forms of syllogism 
themselves. This analysis, however, he carries out with 
very great care. He is not satisfied with proving the 
well-known moods for the three figures,’ but he also 
investigates minutely the influence which the modality 
of the premisses in pure and in mixed syllogisms must 
exercise upon the conclusion and upon the whole 
syllogistic process.2 He regards the syllogisms of the 
first figure alone as perfect,’ because, according to his 
view, they alone immediately reveal the necessity of the 
syllogistic sequence. Both the others yield ‘imperfect’ 
syllogisms, and require to be completed through the 
first. Their demonstrative value rests upon and is 
proved by the fact that they can be reduced to the 
first figure, either apagogically or by conversion.‘ These 
syllogistic forms are of course employed in the reductio 
cud tmpossibile, as well as in ‘hypothetical’ arguments 
generally. 


1 Loe. cit. 1, 27. 

* For the first figure (to use 
the Scholastic designations) the 
moods: Barbara, Darii, Celarent, 
Ferio (Anal. Pr. i. 4); for the 
second: Cesare, Camestres, Fes- 
tino, Baroco (ibid. c. 5); for the 
third: Darapti, Felapton, Disa- 
mis, Datisi, Bocardo, Fresison 
(c. 6). ; 

3% Anal, Pr. i. c, 8-23; cf. the 
discussion in n. 1 to p. 234, supra. 

4 See the sections cited, espe- 
cially c. 4 fin, c. 5 fin, c. 6 fin, 


7, 29, a, 30, b, 1 sqq., c. 23, cf. c. 
1, 24, b, 22: rérciov peév ody rare 
guAAoyicpoy Toy pndevds HAAOV 
mpooSeducvoy mapa Ta ciAnuéva 
mpds 7d pavivar Td avaryxaiov, &TEAF 
5& thy mpocdeduevoy 4 évds 7) 
mAciévev, & Ett wey avarynaia die 
Tay troxemevav Spey ov phy 
elAnnrat dia mpordcewy. It is not 
necessary here to defend Ari- 
stotle's view. 

5 Tbid. c. 23, 41, a, 21 sqq. ; 
cf. supra, p. 23%, n. 1, 
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With equal fulness does Aristotle set forth rules 
for the proper treatment of these forms in scientific 
use, and the errors to be avoided. He shows in the 
first instance what kind of propositions are more 
difficult to prove but more easy to confute, and vice 
versa. Next he provides rules for the discovery of the 
fitting premisses, having regard to the quality and 
quantity of the conclusion to be proved,? and in doing 
so he takes occasion to censure * in passing the Platonic 
method of division.‘ On this head he treats minutely 
of the rules and methods which must be observed in 
order to reduce the materials of proof so discovered to 
the exact syllogistic form.’ Furthermore he discusses 
the capacity of syllogisms in relation to the compre- 
hension of their contents ;° the syllogisms giving true 
conclusions from false premisses ;7 the circulus in argu- 


1 Ibid. c. 26. 

2 Ibid. c. 27-29, here also 
(c. 29) with express application 
to apagogic and supposition- 
syllogisms. 

3 To seek to define concepts 
by means of continuous divisions, 
he says (c. 31), is of no use; 
we have then to suppose the 
chief point that is to be proved. 
When it is a question of the 
concept of man as a (gov OynTdv, 
then, he says, from the proposi- 
tions ‘All living beings are 
either mortal or immortal; man 
is a living being,’ it would only 
follow that man is either mortal 
or immortal: that he is a (gov 
@vnrdy is a mere postulate. Hence 
Aristotle says of division, that 
it is ofov dedevys [not valid] 
ovaaAoyionds. Similarly in Anal. 
Post.ii.5. Alsoin Part. An.i.2sq., 
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the Platonic method is blamed 
because (contrary to the rule 
given at p. 216,n.1) it multiplies 
unnecessarily the intermediate 
divisions, introduces the same 
thing under different genera, 
gives negative qualities, divides 
from all kinds of opposite points 
of view, &c. Of. MEYER, Arist. 
Thierkunde, 71 sqq. 

4 See ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 
523 sqq. 

5 Loe. cit. c. 32-46. 

6 Anal. Pr. ii. 1. 

7 Ibid. v. 2 init. (cf. Top. viii. 
11 sq., 162, a, 9,b, 13): & aandav 
bev oby ob« Eart Wedd0s avAOYic- 
acba, éx pevdav 8 eorw aAndes, 
TAHY ob Bidtt GAA’ Bre Tod yap didtt 
ov Eotw ex Pevddy cvAdAowopds 
(because false premisses give the 
ground itself, the 8iér1, falsely ; 
cf. supra,p.173,n.2). Under what 
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endo ;! the ‘conversion’ of the syllogism ; * the Reductio 
ad absurdum;* syllogisms which result from the 
conversion of premisses into their opposites,’ together 
with the various syllogistic fallacies and the means of 
meeting them.> Lastly he inquires into those kinds of 
proof which do not arise by demonstration, in the strict 
sense of the word,® and establishes the method of argu- 


ment peculiar to each.’ 


conditions this is possible in the 
different figures, is discussed in c. 
2-4. 

17d KUKA@ Kal e& GAAhAwy 
Selxvuc@at, This consists in the 
conclusion of a syllogism (which, 
however, must of course be shown 
to be true from other sources) 
being used in conjunction with 
the converse of one premiss to 
prove the other. For the cases 
where this is possible, see loc. cit. 
ce. 5-7. Against ‘the vicious 
circle’ in argument, see Anal. 
Post. i. 3, 72, b, 25. 

? The destruction of one pre- 
miss by the other in conjunction 
with the contradictory or contrary 
of the conclusion ; dec. cit. c. 8-10. 

® The Peductiv ad absurdun, 
6 81d Tod aduvdrov acuAAoyiouds, C. 
11-14, cf. Top. viii. 2,157, b, 34, c. 
12, 162, b,5,and Anal. Post. i. 26, 
where it is remarked that direct 
proof is of greater scientific value. 

* Loe. cit. c. XV. 

5 The petitio principii (10 ev 
apxG aireicba), c. 16, cf. Yop. viii. 
13; the ph mapa rotro cupBalvew 
7d wWebdos, c. 17; the mp&rov 
wevdos, c. 18, cf. Yop. viii. 10; 
rules for disputation deduced 
from this, c. 19, sq.; on decep- 
tion by too hasty suppositions, c. 
21; on proving certain supposi- 
tions by the transposition of the 
propositions in a syllogism, c. 22. 


We cannot at this point 


® Induction, c. 23; example, 
c. 24 (of. Anal. Post. i. 1, 71, a, 
9; Rhet. i. 2, 1356, b, 2, 1357, b, 
25, ii. 20); araywyh (reduction 
of one problem to another more 
easy to solve), c. 25; objection 
(@voracts), v. 26; the syllogism 
from the probable (eixds) or cer- 
tain marks (onmeia), which Ari- 
stotle calls the ‘Enthymeme,’ 
ce. 27. The most important of 
these is ‘Induction,’ which we 
shall discuss later on. It consists 
in the major proposition. being 
proved by the minor and the 
conclusion. H.g., we may prove 
apodictically ‘All animals which 
have little gall are long-lived; 
man, the horse &c. have little gall, 
and are therefore long-lived ;’ but 
the inductive proof will go thus: 
‘Man, the horse &c., are long- 
lived; man &c. have little gall; 
therefore animals which have 
little gall are long-lived.’ This, 
however, only applies when the 
minor concept (‘animals which 
have little gall’) has an equal ex- 
tension with the middle concept 
(‘man &c.’), and when the minor 
proposition (‘man &c. have little 
gall’) can be simply transposed, 
so that in its place ‘the animals 
which have little gall are man 
&c.’ can be put (loc. cit. c. 23). 

7 See for a fuller discussion 
of these points, PRANTL, p. 299- 
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follow him into these researches, although we un- 
doubtedly owe much to them in the application of the 
syllogistic method, and though they prove most clearly 
the care with which the great logician worked out 
its many-sided detail. 

The syllogistic system forms the foundation upon 
which Aristotle built the theory of Scientific Proof, 
which he set out in the second Analytics. All proof 
is syllogistic, but not every syllogism is proof. It is 
only the Scientific Syllogism which deserves this name.! 
Science consists in the cognition of causes, and the 
cause of a phenomenon is that from which it of necessity 
arises.? Proof, therefore, and apprehension by means of 
proof are only possible when something is explained 
from its original causes. Nothing can be the subject 
of proof except that which is necessary. Proof is a 
conclusion from necessary premisses.* That which is 
ordinarily (though not without exception) true can be 


321.—In the selection and se- 
quence of the different sections no 
strict order is observed, although 
related subjects are put together. 
On the division of the Prior Ana- 
lytics as a whole, see BRANDIS, p. 
204 sq., 219 sq. 

1 Anal. Post. i. 2,71, b, 18: 
amddekiv 5€ Adyw avAdocyiopdy 
émornpovrdy. And after giving 
the requisites for such an argu- 
ment, he adds: ovAAoyiopds pey 
yap tora Kad Kvev TobTwy, arddekis 
X otk ora’ od yap worhoer éemi- 
orheny. 

2 Loc. cit. ¢. 2 init.: érlora- 
oOat 5é oidued’ Exacroy awAGs ... 
brav thy 7 airlay oidpeba yrooew 
bv hy 7d mpaypd éorw, bri éxetvou 


aitla €or, nal wh évdéxec0a1 Tod7’ 
&AAws Exew. Further references in 
support of this, supra, p. 163, n. 3. 

3 Ibid. 71, b, 19: ef rolvuy 
éott +d énloracbat ofov %euer, 
avaynn Kal Thy dmodentuchy ém- 
orhpny e& dander 7’ elvat ral mpdrwv 
ka éuéowv [about this below] ra) 
yupmwrépwy Kal mpotépwy rod 
cupmepdcmaros’ ottw yap écovrat 
kal af apxad oiretat Tod Seckvupevov. 
Ibid. line 29: airid re... Sef elvan 
[{se. that from which a proof is 


deduced]... Sr: tére emaorducba 
bray Thy aitlay ciddpev. 
j * Tbid. co. 4 init.: ere 8 


adivaroyv &AAws exew oF eorly 

emioTyun amas, avaryratoy dy ety 

7d émotnrby 7d Kate Thy arose. 
R2 
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included under matters of proof only in a limited sense.! 
On the other hand, the contingent cannot be proved— 
cannot even be known scientifically.2 And since neces- 
sary truth is that only which proceeds from the essence 
and the idea of the subject, while everything else is 
contingent, so it may be said that all proof relates to 
and is founded exclusively upon the essential character- 
istics of things, and that the concept of each thing 
is at once its starting-point and goal.? The purer and 
more perfect the information, therefore, which any 
form of Proof secures to us concerning the conceptual 
nature and the causes of an object, the higher is 
the kind of knowledge which it warrants; and so, other 
things being equal, a universal proof ranks above a 
particular, a positive proof above a negative, a direct 
above an apagogic, one which enables us to know the 
cause above that which merely instructs us in the fact.4 


rinhy emorhuny. adrodentich 8 mpdypacw . gavepdy bri ex 


early hy éxouev TH Exew Grddetkvy 
e dvaryxaiwy dpa cvdAdoyiouds ear 
7 amdbekis. Cf. note 3 infra. 

! Metaph. xi. 8, 1065, a, 4: 
émoripn pev yap waca rod del 
bvros 4 Gs em) 7d Toad’, Td BE 
cupBeBnds év ovderépy Tottay 
éoriv. Anal. Post. i. 30: wis yap 
ovadoyiopds 4) 80 dvayratwy } bie 
Tav os érl To mOAY mpoTdcewr’ 
kal ei pey al mpordoes dvayKaiat, 
kal Td cupmrépacya avaryKaioy, i 3 
ds ém) 7d TOAD, Kal 7d TuUTépacua 
towvrov. Cf. p 168, un. 1- 

2 Anal. Post. i. 6, 75, a, 18, 
c. 80; cf. c. 8, c. 33, &e.; vid. 
supra, p. 164, n. 2. 

3 Thid. c. 6 init.: ei oty early 
H Gmodentiuch emorhun é& dvary- 
kalwy apxay (8 yap émlorara ob 
Suvardy BAdAws Exew) Ta BE Kal? 
aire omdpxovra dvaykaia ‘ois 


rowttay twa by ely 6 dmodeuTiKds 
ovAdoyiopds’ Grav yap  ofrws 
brdpxe: i) kata cupBeBynkds, rau Se - 
oupBeBnndra odk dvayKxata, Ibid. 
at the end: éwe) 8 e dvdyxns 
bmdpxet ep) Exacrov yévos boa Kad’ 
aitd brdpxe kal f Exacrov, pavepdy 
drt wep) Tov Kal aird swapydyrwv 
ai ériornmovucad dmodelters ad ex 
Tay TootTwy eioly, Th pey yap 
ouuBeBnkdta odk avaykaia, Sor’ 
ovK avayKn Td coumépacua cidévan 
didtt bmdpxer, ov8’ ef de) ety, ph 
«xa? abrd 88 ofoy of Sid onuelov 
ovAdAoyionol. Td yap Kal? abtd od 
Kad abrd emorhoerat, obdt Side. 
7d be bidtt emlotracbau tort Td Sid 
Toi aitlov érloracba, 80 abrd kpa 
def kad rd péoov TG Tplrw Kad 7d 
mpGrov TG peop tmdpyew, Cf. 
p. 213, u. 5 supra. 
* Anal. Post, i. 14, c. 24-27. 
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If we take demonstration as a whole, and consider the 
building up of a scientific system, it is an axiom that 
the knowledge of the universal must precede that of 
the particular.!_ The same considerations lead up from 
another point of view to a principle which is deeply 
rooted in Aristotle’s whole way of thinking: that nothing 
can be demonstrated except from its own peculiar 
principles, and that it is inadmissible to borrow proofs 
from without. Demonstration, he thinks, should start 
from the essential characteristics of the object in 
question, and any properties which belong to another 
genus car only accidentally attach to it, seeing that 
they form no part of its concept.2 All demonstration, 
consequently, hinges on the concept of the thing. Its 
problem consists in determining, not only the properties 
which attach to any object by virtue of the conception 
of it, but also the media by which they are attached to 
it. Its function is to deduce the particular from the 
universal, phenomena from their causes. 

Is this process of ‘mediation’ unending, or has it 
anecessary limit? Aristotle takes the latter alternative, 
from three points of view. 

1 Phys, iii, 1, 200, b, 24: 
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Betis, evdéxera: Ta abrda elvar’ 


borépa yap % wep tdy iBlwv Oewpla 
Ths wep) Tay Koway early, 

2 Anal. Post. i. 7 init.: ov« 
dpa zorw ef Adov yevous peTaBavTa 
dettat, oloy Td yewuerpixdy apiOun- 
Tunh. Tpla ydp éort Te ev Tals dmo- 
delkeow, ev pev Td dmrodexvimevoy 
7d oupmépacwa* TovTo 8’ ear) 7d 
brdpxov yéver TW) Kad’ abrd, ev bE 
Ta dkidpata atibuaro, 8° €orly e dy 
[sc. af dwodeiters eioty]. tplrov 7d 
yévos Td trokelwevoy, ov Ta mdOn Kal 
7a Kal’ atrd cupReBynkdta Sndrol 
amddekis. e& dv péev atv h ard- 


dy 8& 7b yévos Erepoy, Bamep dpibun- 
Tuchs kal yewuerplas, ov éort THY 
apWuntichy arddekw epapudcat eri 
Ta Tos peyebeot oupBEBynKdTa .. . 
bor’ } amrGs avdynn Td abTd elvar 
yévos } wh, ci méAAeL H awdderkis 
peraBaivew. %Adws 8 Sri ddbvaroy, 
dfjAov: éx yap rod abtod yévous 
avdrynn Te Bxpa Kal Te weoa elvat. 
ei yap wh Kad? abrd, cupBeBynkdra 
gorat, 8a totTo... ove kort 
Betta... HAAN emiorhun Td érépas, 
BAN 4 Soa otTws exer mpds BAANAG 
dar? elvgt Odrepov bad Odrepoy ; Cc, 
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We may rise from the particular to the general— 
from the subject, beyond which there is nothing of 
which it can be predicated—to continually higher predi- 
cates: and we may, on the other hand, descend from 
the most universal point—from that predicate which is 
the subject of no other predicate—down to the par- 
ticular. But in any case we must arrive eventually 
at a point where this progression ceases, otherwise we 
could never reach an effectual demonstration or defini- 
tion.! The argument excludes also the third hypothesis, 
that there may exist an infinite number of intermediate 
terms between a definite subject and a definite pre- 
dicate. If the list of middle terms is not infinite, it 
follows that there are things of which there cannot be a 
demonstration or derived knowledge.* For wherever the 
middle terms cease, immediate knowledge must neces- 
sarily take the place of demonstration. ‘To demonstrate 
everything is not possible. If we attempt it we are 
either brought round again to that progression ad 
infmtum already mentioned, which annuls all possi- 
bility of knowledge and Proof, or else to ‘arguing in 
a circle, which is equally incapable of producing a 
solid demonstration. There remains, therefore, but one 


9 init.: pavepdy bri Exacroy dmo- 
Seitar ob éorw GAN ee Tov 
éxdorou dpxdv, &e. We return 
to this later on. 

1 For he says at 83, b, 6, 84, 
a, 3: 7a &meipa ode ore SieteAGeiv 
vootvta. Cf. note 4 infra. - 

2 Tbid.ch.19-22. The details 
of this treatment, in parts not 
very clear, cannot well be re- 
peated here. We have already 
seen at p. 222, n, 2, that Aristotle 


supposes a limit to the number of 
concepts above as well as below. 

3 Ch. 22, 84, a, 30; and so Me- 
taph. iii, 2, 997, a, 7: mept mdvrwy 
yap &bbvarov drdderkey elvas avdryien 
yap &e twev elvat ad mept ti eal 
Twav Thy dmddekun, 

‘ After Aristotle (Anal. Post. i. 
2) has shown that the proof-power 
of syllogisms is conditional on 
the scientific knowledge of the 
premisses, he continues, inch, 3: 
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conclusion, that in the last resort demonstration must 
start from propositions which, by reason of their 
immediate certainty, neither admit nor stand in need of 


proof.! 


‘Many conclude from this, that 
no knowledge at all is possible; 
others, that everything can be 
proved.’ But he confutes both 
assertions. Of the former he 
says: of wey yap tbrodguevor ph 
elvat bAws emliatacOa, ovTat eis 
&reipoy akiovow dvdyeoba ws ovK 
by emorapévous Ta Botepa bik Ta 
mpétepa, av ph eo: mpata, dp0ds 
Adyoytes, aBivaroy yap Ta kreipa 
dierGew. ef te iotavra Kal cio 
apxal, rabras d&yvdarous elvat dmo- 
Selkeds ye wh otons adrav, drep 
paory elvar td emlatacbat pdvov: €f 
5é ph Forti Ta mpGra eidéva, ode Ta 
ex rovtwy elvar éemicracbat awAds 
ovdé Kuplws, GAA? e& Swobdcews, ef 
éxeiva éottv. He admits that 
what is deduced would not be 
known if the principles (apxa)) 
are not known, and that if me- 
diate knowledge, by way of proof, 
is the only knowledge, then there 
can be no knowledge of dpyxal. 
Yet he himself in the same trea- 
tise denies this very thing at p. 
72, b, 18; cf. Metaph. iv. 4, 1006, 
a, 6: gore yap dmadevcia 7d ph 
yiyvaonew, tlywy Bel (yreiv aaé- 
det nal rivwy ov Set: Baws mev 
yep amdvrwv abtvaroy amddectw 
elvat’ eis dmepov yap by BadiCo., 
Gore pnd’ obtws civat arddeitw. As 
to the second of the above pro- 
positions, Aristotle states it at. 
p. 72, b, 16, in other words— 
mévrwy elvat amddetw ovdéev 
Kwrdew evdéxerOa yap KiKAw 
ylvecOa «Thy arddekw Kad é€ 
aAAhAwy—and then at Il. 25 sqq. 
of the same page he goes on to 


These ‘ principles’ 


of all proof? must possess 


refute it by reference to his 
earlier exposition on the subject 
of ‘reasoning in a circle’ (de 
quo v. supra, p. 242, n. 1). 

' Anal. Post. c. 2, 71, b, 20: 
avdynn Kal thy amosentuchy ém- 
othunuy e& aAnOav 7’ elvar Kal 
mpdrwv kat audcwy Kal yywpipwreé- 
pov nal mporépwy nal aitlwy rod 
oumuepdopatos. ... ex mpdtov 8 
avamodelntwy, STi obK emiaThoeTat 
Bh exov drddekw abray [because 
otherwise if they were not évazd- 
dexror we could, likewise, only 
know them by proof]; 7d yap 
émiotacda wy amddetis dors ph 
kara ouuBeBnnds, Td exew ad- 
detiv éorw. c. 3, 72, b, 18: juels 
3€ dapevy otte Taicay emo rhuny 
amodeuruchy elvat, GAAX Thy TeV 
Gpéowy avamddenrov.... Kal ov 
udvoy emorhuny GrAdAu Kal apxhy 
emorhuns elval rivd paper, H Tous 
Bpous yuwpiCouer. Cf. supra,p. 197, 
n. 6, and 210, n. 2, 179, n. 4, and 
210, n.2 fin. Onthe other hand, 
the circumstance that a thing is 
always so is no reason for reject- 
ing proof by causes, for even the 
eternal may have its causes on 
which it is conditional ; see Gen. 
An. ii. 6, 742, b, 17 sqq. 

2 Apyxal, apxal &modeltews, apxai 
ovdAoyiotinal, &. %pecor, mporaces 
Gpeoo, Anal.. Post. 72, a, 7, 14, 
c. 10 init. (Adyw 8 apyas ev Exdorp 
yeve. Tabras, &s OTs Fore ph ev- 
Séxerat Seitat) ; ii. 19, 99, b, 21, cf. 
p. 197, n.4; Gen. An. ii. 6, 742, 
b, 29 sqq.; Metaph. v. 1, 1018, 
a, 14, iii. 1, 2, 995, b, 28, 996, 
b, 27, iv. 3, and also cf. ZInd, 
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even a higher certainty than anything deduced from 
them.! Consequently, the soul must contain a faculty 
of immediate knowledge higher and more sure than 
any mediate cognition. And, in fact, Aristotle finds in 
the Nous—the pure reason—just such a faculty; and 
he maintains that it never deceives itself, that in every 
case it either has its object or has it not, but never has 
it in a false or illusive way.” 

Yet it must be admitted that he has neither proved 
the possibility nor the infallibility of any such know- 
ledge. This immediate certainty, he says, is of two 
kinds. There are three elements in every process of 
demonstration: that which is proved, the principles 
from which it is proved,’ and the object of which it is 
proved. The first of these is not matter of immediate 
knowledge, for it is deduced from the other two. 
These, again, are themselves distinguished in this way, 
that the axioms are common to different fields of 
knowledge, but the postulates relating to the special 
Arist. 111, b, 58 sqq. In Anat. 


Post. i. 2, 72, a, 14, Aristotle 
proposes to call the unproved 


also used in a wider sense, see 
Anal. Post.i. 7, 75, a, 41, c. 10, 
76, b, 14, and Metaph. iii. 2, 997, 


premiss of a syllogism @éots, if 
it refers to a particular fact, 
atiwua if it expresses a univer- 
sal presupposition of all proof. 
Again, if a @éo1s contains an 
affirmation as to the existence or 
non-existence of an object, it is 
a inddeots ; if otherwise, a dpiopds. 
@éo1s is used in a broader mean- 
ing in Anal. Pr. ii. 17, 65, b, 13, 
66, a, 2, and Anal. Post. i. 3, 73, 
a, 9; in a narrower one in Zop. i. 
11, 104, b, 19, 35. (For further 
references see Ind. Ar. 327, b, 
18 sqq.)—For défwua, which is 


a, 5, 12.—Atrqya is distinguished 
from imdéects in Anal. Post. i. 
10, 76, b, 23 sqq. 

1 Anal. Post. i. 2, 72, a, 25 
sqq.; cf. p. 247, n. 1. 

2 Vide supra, p. 197 sqq., 
where Aristotle’s view of this ‘im- 
mediate knowledge’ is explained. 

8 Anal. Post. i. 7 (as cited 
supra, p.245,n,3),and ibid. ch. 10, 
76, b,10: race yap dmoderiuch emi- 
orhun wep) rpla éoriy, Boa Te civat 
tibera (Taira 8 éors Td yévos 08 
Tov KAP abTad maOnudrwy ear) Bew- 
pntich), Kal 7h Aeydueva xowd 
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matter are peculiar to the particular science.! It is 
only upon postulates which are proper to a particular 
department that he allows a binding demonstration to 
be founded.? But these postulates are just as little 
capable as the universal axioms of being deduced from 
a higher law. They must be supplied to us by our 
knowledge of that particular object to which they 
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relate.4 
experience.5 


akidpara ec dv mpéTwv amodetxvuct, 
kal tptroy Ta 3d0n... tTpla Tadd 
éort, wep) 6 Te Selevuct read & Selvvor 
ral eg ay, Metaph. iii, 2, 997, a, 
8: dvdynn yep &e tTiwev elvat Kab 
wept Te Kal TiWey Thy ardbetv. In 
ch. 6 he gives yévos éaoxelievov, 
wa0n, afimuara in another order. 

1 Anal. Post. i. 7, cit. supr. p 
245,n.3, and ibid. c. 10, 76, a, 37: 
gore 8 Gy xpavra év Tals auro- 
Betinats emorhuas Te bey 15a 
exdorys emorrhpns Te de Kole, 
1810 wey ofoy ypomehy elyar Toad) 
kal 7d evOd, Kowa SE olov 7d toa 
amd towv by apearn Bri toa Ta Aoird. 
c. 32 init.: tas 8 abras apxas 
amdyT wy elvat TeV OVvAAOYICMaY adU- 
varov, and after this has been 
proved at length he says at the 
end: ai yap dpxal dirral, ef dy Te 
kal mept 8° af wey ody e& dy Kowal, 
ai 5& wep) & YBra1, ofoy adpibuds, 
péyebos. More about the dmo- 
deuxrixal dpxal or the kowal ddtae €& 
dv érayres Sexvdovow will be found 
in the passages cited atp. 247, n. 2. 

2 Vid. supr.p.245,n.3; Gen. 
An. ii. 8, 748, a, 7: obTos wey ody 6 
Adyos KabdAov Alay Kal Kevds. of 
yep wy éx Tay oikelwy apy Adyor 
evol, GAAG Soxodow clvar Tay mpary- 
bdrov ove bvres, Cf. p.174, n. 2, 
supra. 


8 Anal, Post. i, 9, 76, a, 16 


They are therefore matter of observation—of 
How such an experience could come to 


(following on the passage cited 
supra, p. 245, nu. 3,): ef 5& pavepdy 
ToUTO, spavepby nal drt ove gore 
tas Exdorou idtas dpxas dmodeitas: 
Ecovrat yap [for there would be] 
exetvon amdvrov apxal Kal émorhun 
7 éxelywy xupta wevrwy. Cf. ch. 10, 
cited p. 248, n. 3 supra. 

4 Anal. Pr. i. 30, 46, a, 17: 
iar SE nab’ Exdorny (émorhunv] 
ai wAciorat [apxal -tTéy ovAAo- 
yiopav]. 5b tas wey dpxds ras 
wep Exacrov éumetplas éor) mapa- 
dodvat, A€yw 8 ofov thy dorpodo- 
yuchy pev eumeplay tis &orpodo- 
yinijs emorhuns. Anplévrwy yap 
ixavds tev patvonévwy oftws edpé- 
Onoov at dorpodoynal arodeltess. 
Soin Hist. An. i. 7 init.: we have 
first to describe.the peculiar pro- 
perties of animals, and then to 
discuss their causes: oftw yap 
Kar, pvow éort Toveiobon Thy peo- 
odor, trapxotons Tis ioroplas Tis 
mepl Exavrov’ wept dv re yap Kal 
e& Gy clvos Set thy amddekw, ex 
robtwy yiverat pavepdy. 

5 Cf. preceding note, and the 
remark in Zth. vi. 9, 1142, a, 11 
sqq., that young people can make 
advances in the knowledge of 
Mathematics, but not in Natural 
History or the wisdom of Jife, 
bre re ey [Mathematics] 8? agpar- 
péoeds éorw [is an abstract 
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pass, he does not further inquire. Sense-perception he 
treats as a simple datum, whose elements he does not 
try to analyse. He even includes cases which are to 
us merely judgments upon given materials, among what 
he calls immediate certainties! It is therefore im- 
possible to give a clear and sufficient account of the 
faculties to which, according to him, we are indebted 


for the immediate truths in question.? 
To enumerate the special presuppositions of all the 


various sciences is also obviously impossible. 


Even a 


general view of the universal axioms is not to be found 


science], ray 8 ai dpyal ef euret- 
plas. 

1 It is said in Ath. iii. 5, 1112, 
b, 33, that practical reflection 
(BovAevors) is concerned with Ta 
Ka? Exaora, oloy ef pros TovrTo 
) mwéwerra as Sei aicdhoews 
yep ratta, Ibid. vi. 9, 1142, a, 
23 sqq., Aristotle explains that, 
in contradiction to émorfhun, 
gpdvnots is, like vods, an im- 
mediate knowledge; but whilst 
the latter is concerned with the 
Spot, Gv ovx ear: Adyos (the 
‘highest principles,’ which in this 
case are practical principles), 
gpdvnots is a ‘knowledge rod 
érxdrov, ob ovK tori émorhun 
GAA’ alcOnors, obx % Tdv iSlwy [the 
sensible properties of things] 
GAX' ola aicbavdueba, Sri rd ev Trois 
Babnuatixots éoxarov Tplywvor (4.€. 
the last thing obtained in analys- 
ing a figure is a triangle). Here, 
therefore, the judgment ‘This is 
a triangle’ is explained as a 
matter of afc@yo1s (and so also in 
Anal. Post.i. 1, 71, a, 20) and 
the minor premisses of practical 
syllogisms, such as ‘This deed is 
just,’ ‘This is useful,’ &c., are re- 


ferred to an ato@nors in like man- 
ner. (Seealso the discussion of 
gpdvnois in ch. xii.ingra.) So in 
Eth. iii. 12, 1143, b, 5, referring 
to the same class of propositions 
he says: rovrwy ov éxew bet 
alsOnow, aityn 8 éor) vots. Now, 
although (as is indicated in c. 9 
jin.) aloOnors is here to be taken 
as in Polit. i. 2, 1253, a, 17, in 
the wider signification of ‘ con- 
sciousness,’ still it always means 
an ‘immediate knowledge,’ as 
distinguished from an émorhun. 
Kamps (Erkenntnisst. d. Ar. 220 
sq.) finds in the above passages, 
a proof that Book VI. of the 
Nicomacheam Ethics originally 
belonged to the Hudemian ; but 
Polit. i. 2, shows how unfounded 
is this conclusion. As little does 
it follow from Zh. vi. 3, 1139, b, 
33—where the ei pty ydp mes 
miotéun, &¢., does not mean ‘we 
have knowledge when we have 
any conviction,’ but ‘ knowledge 
consists in a definite kind of con- 
viction based on known prin- 
ciples.’ 

2 For proof of this, see ch. 
xii, infra, 
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e 
in Aristotle. He merely seeks to determine which of 


all principles is the most incontestable, obvious, and 
unconditional, so that it can involve no possible error. 
This he finds in the Law of Contradiction.? No one 
can seriously doubt this principle, though many may 
pretend to do so; but just because it is the highest 
principle of all, it admits of no demonstration—it 
cannot, that is to say, be deduced from any higher law. 
It is certainly possible to defend it against objections of 
every kind, by showing either that they rest upon 
misunderstandings, or that they themselves presuppose 
the axiom in question and destroy themselves in attack- 


ing it.3 


" Metaph. iv. 3, 1005, b, 11: 
BeBauotarn 5 apxh mwacdy wep hy 
SiapevoOfvat &Bbvatov > yywpywrd- 
Thy Te yop dvarykaiov elvat Thy 
To.avrny (mepl yap & uh yywplCovo 
amarayra. mayres) kal avumdberor. 
hy yap avaynaiov éxew tov driody 
tumévra tay byTwy, TodTO obx 
bwdeots. 

2 Line 19 (xi. 5 init.): 7d yap 
avrd dua trdpyew re Kal wh drdp- 
Xew abuvarov TE abTG Kal kara Td 
ard * al boa AAG poo Bi0picaiued? 
by, orw mpocdiwpiopeva mpds Aovyt- 
Kas Suoxepelas. abrn 3h wacay éort 
BeBauordrn ray apxav. The axiom 
that ‘opposites cannot belong to 
the same thing in the same re- 
spect, is only a form of this. And 
the further principle that ‘no one 
can really ascribe such opposites 
at once to anything’ is so closely 
connected that sometimes the 
latter is proved from the former, 
at other times the former from 
the latter; cf. Anal. Post., ut 
supra, line 26: ef 8& wh evdéyerat 
ipa tmdoxew TO ate ravayria 


He has, however, carefully guarded against any 


(mpocdiwpicbw 8 jyiv nal rabry TH 
mpordce Tu eiwOdra), evaytia 3° 
éot) Sdka B6En | THs avTipdoews, 
gavepdy Sri Gdivaroy Gua broAopBd~ 
vew Tov abroy elvat kab wh elvar Td 
aiTé* dua yap ky éxor Tas évavrias 
Sdtas 6 Sieevopevos wep) rovrov. 
Thid. c. 6,.1011, b, 15: érel 3’ 
addvarov Thy dyrlpaciw dAnevecbar 
dua Kar& tov abrod [for which at 
line 20 he substitutes dua xarapd- 
va. tal dmopdvar GdnOasl, pavepdy 
bri ovdt Tavavtla tua trdpxetw ev- 
bexerae TH aiTG . . . GAN Aang 
bude, ) Oarepoy wey wh Odrepoy Se 
GmAa@s. 

3'In this sense Aristotle in 
Metaph. iv. 4 sq. confutes the 
statement (which, however, he 
only ascribes to certain of the 
older schools as being in his view 
an inference from their tenets; 
ef. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. part i. 
600 sq., 910, 4), that ‘an object 
can both be and not be the same 
thing ut the same time,’ by 
proving that in every statement 
the principle of non-contradic- 
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sophistical misuse of it to deny the connection of 
different properties in one subject, or the possibility of 
becoming and of change, by that detailed exposition of it 
in which he shows that it is not absolutely impossible 
that contradictions should be predicated of the same 
subject, but only that they should be so predicated 
together and in the same relation.! 

By similar arguments to these with which he esta- 
blished the Law of Contradiction, he lays down that of 
the Excluded Middle? as an incontestable Axiom.? 
But he does not expressly deduce the one from the 
other. 

Though Aristotle maintains so decidedly that every 
kind of knowledge brought about by demonstration is 
doubly conditioned by an immediate and undemon- 
strable conviction of the mind, yet he is far from repre- 
senting this conviction as itself incapable of scientific 
verification. The starting-point of all demonstration is 
undemonstrable—it is incapable of being deduced from 
any other principle as from its cause. Yet it can be 
shown from the given facts to be the condition which 
underlies them, and which their existence presup- 


tion is presupposed. In c. 5 
init., c. 6 (cf. c. 4, 1007, b, 22, 


pavénevovy, the dictum would 
make everything a mpés 71, 


xi. 6 init.), he reduces to the 
same principle the dictum (de 
quo v. ZELLER, Ph. ad. Gr. part i. 
982, 1, 988, 2) that ‘that is true 
for each one which appears so to 
him’; and to this, amongst other 
arguments — coinciding broadly 
with the Platonic Thectetws—he 
especially opposes the objection 
(1011, a, 17 sqq. b, 4) that since 
every pavdueroy must be a tiwt 


1 See preceding note. 

2 ObSE werakd ayrTipdcews evdé- 
xerau elvat ovdev ; cf. p. 230, supra. 

3 Metaph. iv. 7; in applying 
his argument, Aristotle has 
adopted here those reasons 
which are borrowed from the con- 
sideration of Change in Nature, 
evidently wishing to prove his 
theory not only as a logical, but 
also as a metaphysical principle. 
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poses. So in the place of Demonstration, comes in 
Induction.! There are thus two lines of scientific 
thinking which require to be distinguished: the one 
which leads up to principles, the other which leads 
down from principles’—the movement from the uni- 
versal to the particular, from that which is in ¢tself the 
more certain to that which is so for us ; and the reverse 
movement from the individual, as that which is best 
known to us, to the universal, which is in its own 
nature the more sure. In the former direction goes 
syllogism and scientific demonstration: in the latter 
goes induction.? And by one or other of these ways 
all knowledge comes to be. That which by virtue of its 


1 Cf. with what follows the 
references on p. 242, n.6 supra. 
The name ‘ éraywyt ’ refers either 
to the adducing of particular 
instances, from which a universal 
proposition or concept is ab- 
stracted (TRENDELENBURG, Elem. 
Log. Arist. 84: HuypER, Vergi. 
d. arist. und hegel. Dialektik, 
p. 212 sq.), or to the introduction 
to these instances of the person 
to be instructed (WAITZ, Arist. 
Org. ii. 300). In favour of the 
latter explanation there are cer- 
tain passages, in which ‘ érdyew’ 
has as its object the person 
knowing; as Yop. viii. 1, 156, 
a, 4: émdyovra mev amd Tay Kad- 
éxaorov ém) Ta Kafddov, but espe- 
cially Anal. Post. i. 1, 71, a, 19: 
bri pev yap way rplywvoy exer Suolv 
bpOats toas, mporber, rt FE Tdde... 
tpiywvdy eotiv, Gua emaydouevos 
eyvdpicey . . . mply 8 Vmax Ojva 
AaBety cvdAdoyopdy, tpdmoy peéev 
twa tows paréoy éemicracda, &c.; 
c. 18, 81, b, 5: eraxOjvar 5 wh 


éxovras atcOnaw advvarov, *’Emd- 
yew, however, also means ‘to 
prove by induction,’ as in érdyew 
Td Kadddou, Top. i. 18, 108, b, 10; 
Soph. Hl. 15, 174, a, 34. 

2 Eth. N. i. 2, 1095, a, 30; 
ef. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 491, 
2; and see p. 205, u. 2 supra. 

3 Besides Induction, HEYDER 
(Vergl. a. arist. und hegel. Dial. 
232 sq.) finds in Aristotle (Phys. 
i. 1, 184, a, 21 sqq.) indications 
of another process, by which we 
should proceed from the universal 
of sensible perception to the con- 
cept, as the more particular and 
detinite—just as in induction we 
go from the particular in percep- 
tion to the universal of the con- 
cept. But he himself rightly 
observes that this is only an 
induction reversed (though this 
case is not usually made very 
prominent by Aristotle). When - 
a universal is brought out as 
that which is common to many 
individual cases, it is thereby 
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nature admits of no demonstration must be established 
by induction. We have already remarked that this 
undemonstrable element of thought need not néces- 
sarily be abstracted from experience, but that Aristotle 
rather regards the universal axioms as apprehended by 
the spontaneous activity of the reason.2 But as he 
sees that this activity of reason is only gradually 
developed in the individual under the guidance of 
experience, so he believes there are no other means of 
scientifically verifying its content and deliverance but 


by a comprehensive induction.® 
For inductive reasoning is founded, 


involved in this. 


separated from the complex in 
which it presents itself to per- 
ception; and this is all that 
Aristotle has in his mind in the 
passage cited; cf. p.205sq. supra. 

1 Anal. Pri. ii. 23, 68, b, 13: 
dravra yap mirrebouer 7) 5 cvAAO- 
yiopod } 61 eraywyis. Ibid.at line 
35 ; vid. supr. p. 206, n. 1; Hth. i. 
7, 1098, b, 3: Tav apxav 8 ai nev 
eraywyf Oewpodyrat, ai 9 aic@hoe:, 
&c.; vi. 3, 1139, b, 26: ek mpo- 
ywooKopnévoy S¢ mica bi8acKarla. * 
1. heey yap bi enaywrijs, He 
ovAdoyioug.  pev 8h eraywyh 
&pxh éort Kal rod naddaov, 6 5& 
ovAdoyiopes €x TOY Kabdrov. cioly 
pa apxal €& dv 6 cvaAdoyiouds, av 
ovK gorTt avAdoyiopds: emaywyh 
apa. (TRENDELENBURG, Hist. 
Beitr. ii. 366 sq., and BRANDIS, ii. 
b, 2, 1448, would like to cut out 
the last two words, on the ground 
that ai unproved knowledge does 
not rest on induction; but the 
form of statement is not more 
universal than in the other parts 
of this passage, and the explana- 


Many difficulties are 


tion of the whole will be gathered 
from what is said in the text.) 
Similarly Anal. Post. i. 1 init. 
Anal. Post. i. 18: pavOdvowev 7 
éraywyh } amodelter. Ear: 8 F 
bey ardderkis ex tay KaOddrov, F 8? 
emaywyh ex Tey Kard pépos: &dbva- 
tov 8 r& KaddAov Oewpjoat mh BC 
eraywyiis. Ibid. ii. 19, 100, b, 3: 
dHAoy 3h Bri tiv Te mpdTa 
enarywryii yvwpiey dvayxaiov. Top. 
1.12: €or: BE 7d wey [eldos Adywv 
Siadrenrin@y] eraywyh, td 5 cua- 
Aoyiouds . . . emaywyh 5& H amd 
Tay Kabéxactoy ém) Ta Kadddrov 
épodos . . . Zo F i dy eraywyh 
midaverepoy sal capécrepoy al 
kara Thy alobnow ‘yrapiudrepov 
kal rots woAAois Kowdy, 6 d& cua- 
Aoyionds Biactindrepov nad mpds 
Tovs aytidoyiKobs evapyéarepov. 
Ibid. c. 8 init.; Rhet. i. 2, 1366, 
a, 35; and cf. supra, p. 205 sq. 

? See p. 197 sqq., and 246 sq. 
supra. 

* See also the citation infra 
os note 1 on p. 256) from Top. 
1, 2. 
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as we have shown,' upon such a mutual relation of 
concepts as will admit of the conversion of the universal 
affirmative minor premiss. It assumes that the minor 
and the middle of the syllogism have the same exten- 
sion. In other words, no cogent induction is possible, 
unless a predicate can be shown to be common to all the 
individuals of that genus of which it is to be predicated.? 
Such an exhaustive acquaintance with every individual 
case is impossible? It would seem, therefore, that 
every induction is imperfect, and that every assumption 
which bases itself upon induction must remain un- 
certain. To meet this difficulty, it was requisite to 
introduce an abbreviation of the inductive method, and 
to find something which would make up for the im- 
possibility of complete observation of every individual 
instance. This Aristotle finds in Dialectic or Probable 
Demonstration,‘ the theory of which he lays down in 
tke Topics. The value of dialectic consists, he says, 
not only in the fact that it is an intellectual discipline, 
nor that it teaches argumentation as a fine art: it is 
also of essential service in scientific research, inasmuch 
as it teaches us to explore and estimate the different 


1 Pp. 242, n. 6. 

2 Cf. Anal, Pr. ii. 24 fin.: 
[rd mapdderypa] Sapper ris éra- 
yoryis, bri mev é& andyvtwy Tey 
arduwy 7d &xpov eeixvuey imdpxew 
TOE péow..., 7 BE... ovK e 
ardvtwy Seixvucw, Ibid. c. 23, 
68, b, 27: def 5& vociv +d T [the 
lowest concept in the inductive 
syllogism] 7b é& Gmdvray ray 
kabéxactov ovyreluevov: yap 
eraywyh dia wd Tov. 

* Even if we supposed we 


knew all the cases which had 
occurred of a particular kind, 
still we could never know that 
the future would not bring other 
experiences differing from them. 
The supposition itself is by the 
nature of the case impossible, and 
even more clearly unprovable. 

4 On this narrower meaning 
of the ‘dialectical’ in Aristotle, 
see WAITZ, Arist. Org. ii. 435 
sqq.; cf. following note. 
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aspects under which an object can be contemplated. It 
is specially useful in establishing the scientific prin- 
ciples ; for as these cannot be deduced by demonstration 
from anything more certain than themselves, there is 
nothing left for us but to get at them from the side of 
probability.1. Such an attempt must start from the 
prevailing tenets of humanity. What all the world, or 
at least the experienced and intelligent part of it, 
believes, is always worthy of consideration, since it 
carries with it a presumption that it rests upon a real 


experience.” 


1 Top. i. 1: “H pév mpdbeors 
THS TMparywareias, pweOodov evpeiv, 
ap’ fs Suvnoducba cvadroyl(erdat 
wept mavrds Tov mpotedévTos mpo- 
BAnparos é& evidtwy, Kal airrol 
Adyov iwéxovres pnOey épotper 
brevaytiov. . . . Siarextinds 8é 
ovddoyiopos 6 ec evddEwy ovAAOYI- 
C6uevos .. . evdota 5& Ta Soxodvra 
Taow } Tols TAEloToLs } ToIs coors, 
kal rovrots } mao 4h Tots wAElorols 
h ros wddAwcra yvwpluos Kal 
évidtos. [bid.i.2: gor: 8) mpds rpla 
[xphomos  mpayyuarela], mpds 
yunvactay, mpos Tas évredtes, mpds 
Tas KaT& pirocodlay emiorhuas . 
. . mpos S€ Tas Kard pirocopiay 
emorhpas, 87. dSuvduevor mpds 
dupédrepa diamophoa: pgov év Exdorots 
Katowdsucba TaANOEs Te Kal Td Weddos. 
éridempds Ta TpaTa Tay wep) 
éxdorny émiothuny apxav. 
éx pev yop Tav oikelwy Toy KaTd 
Thy mporebeicay emorhuny apxav 
addvarov eimeiv Tt Ep) abray, ered) 
mparat al apxal amdvrwy cig), did. 5é 
Tav wept exaota evddtwy dydynn 
mep) adray SieAOeiv. rTovtTo 8’ {Siov 
Q pdArora oixetou THs SiardexTuchs 
éorw* ekeracrinh yap ova mpds 
Tas Gracey tav pebddwy apxds 


68dv éxe. Aristotle (Lop. viii. 11, 
162, a, 15) calls the dialectical 
syllogism émxelpnua. THUROT, 
Etudes sur Arist. 201 sqq., com- 
pares the different statements of 
Aristotle on the office and use of 
Dialectics; but he has laid rather 
too much stress upon the partial 
inaccuracy of Aristotle’s lan- 
guage. Cf. on the Topics also p. 
68, n. 1, supra. 

2 Divin. in 8. c. 1 init.: epi 
88 THs wayrinhs THs ev rots Sarvots 
ywouévns .. . otre Karappovioa 
pddiov obre mei OAvar. Td wey yap 
mdytas i) mokAovs tmoAapBdvew 
éxew Tt onwerwdes Ta evita Tap- 
éxerat miorw ds ef eumreiplas Ae- 
youevov, &e.; Eth. i. 8 init. vi. 12, 
1148, b,11; &het. i. 1, 1855, a, 15 
(cf.the beginning of ch. xiv. infra). 
For the same reason, Eth. vii. 14, 
1153, b, 27 appeals to Hesiod 
CE. «. yu. 763): phun 8 of cl ye 
Tdumay ardéAdvTa, fv Twa Aaol 
wohAol ,.. and SYNES. Calv. Enc. 
c. 22 (Ar. Fr, No. 2) quotes as 
Aristotelian: 87: [sc. af rapoimlac] 
Tadaas eiat pidocodlas éy ais 
Heylorais dvOpdrav pOopats amodo- 
Mevys éykatarelupata repiowbevra 
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Such a foundation may appear unstable; and the 


sense of this forced on Aristotle the need (which had like- 
wise driven Socrates to form his dialectic) of supplying 
its deficiencies by combining the different points of 
view which cross one another in popular opinion, and 
by balancing them one with the other. From this he 
got his habit of prefacing his dogmatic dissertations, 
with ’Azropia:; of enumerating the different sides from, 
which the subject may be touched ; of testing conclusions. 
by mutual comparison and by established standards ;. 
and, finally, of raising difficulties by this testing 
process and obtaining a ground for a scientific exposi- 
tion from their solution.! These dialectical elucida- 
tions prepare the way for positive scientific conclusions 
by clearing up the questions which are in issue, 
by grouping the inductive results under a certain 
number of general aspects, and by making them explain 
each other and so combining them into an aggre-. 
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gate result. 


bid cuvroptay cat dekidtyTa. Cf.also 
Polit. ii. 5, 1264, a, 1; Hth. Bud. 
i. 6init., and, as to the belief in the 
ai@hp, De Colo, 270,b, 19, Metaph. 
xii. 8,and Meteor. 339, b,27. With 
thisis connected Aristotle’s prefer- 
ence for proverbial sayings and 
‘gnomes,’ about which cf. p. 104, 
n.1(on the Mapoiufa). 

' Metaph. iii. 1 init.: tors 8& 
rots ebmopiaa Bovdouevois mpoitip- 
you 7d Siamopijcat KardGs' 7% yap 
forepov edmopia Abois TOy mpdrepoy 
amopoupevay eat, Avew 8 obk For 
eyvoodvras thy Serudy, &c. Lith. 
N. vii. 1 fin.: 8c) 8, domep emi 
Trav BdrAwy, TWévTas TA pavducva 
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From them, our thought is Jed on into the 


kal mp&roy d:amophoavras obrw Seur- 
viva pddiora wey mdvra Th evdota 
wept radra TX méOy, ci 5é wh, Te 
Trclora Kal KupimTara’ édy yap 
Adnral re 7d Sucxeph wal xararcl- 
manta Te evdota, dederyuevoy by ein 
txavds. Of. De Calo, i. 10 init. 

Anal, Post. ii. 3 init., and WarItz 
on this passage ; also Phys. iv. 10 
init., Meteorol. i.13 init., De An.i. 
2 init., Longit. Vit. c. 1, 464, b, 21, 
&c. In Top. viii. 11,162, a, 17, the 
ardépnua is defined as avAdAoyiouds 
diadexTinds dvTipdoews. These Ari- 
stotelian ‘Apories’ served the 
Scholastics as a model for their 
disputatio pro et contra. 
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explicit problems, the true solution of which brings us 
to philosophic knowledge.! 

It is true that neither this theory nor the actual 
practice of Aristotle can satisfy the stricter require- 
ments of modern science. 

Whether we consider his procedure in the working 
out from the observed facts of the laws and definitions 
of Science, or in the establishment of natural pheno- 
mena themselves, we must admit that it shows serious 
omissions and defects. Of Induction, for example, he 
says that it consists in the collection, from all the 
instances of a given class, of a proposition which 
expresses aS a universal law that which was true of all 
these particular cases.? In truth, Induction consists in 
inferring such a proposition from all the cases known to 
us; and in considering the principle on which the in- 
ductive method rests, the main point is to inquire how 
we are justified in concluding from all the cases known 
to us, a law for all like cases. Aristotle can hardly be 
blamed for not raising exactly this question, since none 
of his successors succeeded in stating it clearly until 
Stuart Mill wrote his Logic; and even he could find no 
answer but an inadequate and self-contradictory theory. 
But it was an inevitable result of Aristotle’s position 
that his theory of Induction does not help us over the 
real difficulty, which is to ascertain how the correctness 
of an inductive proof can be assumed in spite of the 
fact that the range of experiences on which it rests is 
not complete. The fact is that Aristotle, as we have 


' Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, b, 25: * CE. supra, p. 242, n. 6, and 
tort de 4H Starenriey meipaarirh mep p, 255, 
dv h procopla yrwortkh. 
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already indicated, has tried to fill up the gap by the 
invention of the ‘ proof from probability, and by the 
dialectical treatment of the doplas. In the latter his 
acuteness and his scientific width of view are conspicuous 
throughout. But it cannot make up for a satisfactory 
and methodical comparison of observed facts, if only for 
the reason that the theories discussed are not themselves 
based on pure observation, but on the %vdofov—on 
views, that is, in which guesses, inferences and fancies 
have,-or at least may have, become mixed up with 
actual experience. Even where Aristotle is dealing 
with actual observation, he falls, in many respects, far 
short of the standard which we are accustomed to set 
to the scientific observer. As to the conditions of a 
trustworthy observation, or the methods to be applied 
for establishing the correctness of one’s own observations 
or controlling the accuracy of information given by 
others, we have only here and there a chance remark, 
As. he is too little conscious of the part which a subjec- 
tive mental activity plays in all perception,' so it 
was natural that his method should not adequately 
provide for the subjective control of the errors of obser- 
vation. 

In his own work there is, on this side of it, much to 
criticise. It is true that he has brought together, 
especially in the zoological writings, an extraordinary 
volume of statements of fact, the overwhelming majority 
of which (so far as they can now be verified *) have been 

1 Cf. p. 210 and infra, ch. x. by this or that name, partly 
? For this is not always pos- because not all the animals men- 


sible, partly because it is often tioned by Aristotle aré sufficiently 
uncertain which animal is meant known to us. 
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Most of these, of course, are 


patent enough to any observer ; but there are also many 
cases among them where careful investigation would be 


required.! 
altogether neglect.? 


1 Thus we see from Part. 
An. iii, 4, 665, a, 33 sqq. (cf. 
Lewes, Arist. § 394), that he had 
made experiments on the develop- 
ment of the embryo in the egg, 
since he there remarks that we 
often find in eggs, even on the 
third day, the heart and the 
liver as isolated points. So in 
Gen. An. ii. 6, he makes remarks 
on the order of appearance of the 
different parts of the body; from 
which, as even LEWES (§ 475) ad- 
mits, we see that Aristotle studied 
embryonic development. A state- 
ment, long considered fabulous, 
about the appearance of a placenta 
in a kind of shark (ZH. An. vi.10, 
565, b, 1) has been confirmed (by 
Joh. MULLER, Abh. d. Berl. Ak. 
1840, Phys. math. KI. 187, cf. 
LEWES, loc. cit. § 205) ; the same.is 
the case (cf. LEWES, § 206-208) 
with Aristotle’s statements about 
the embryo of the ink-fish (Gen. 
An. iii. 8, 758, a, 21); about fishes 
which build a nest (H. Ax. viii. 
30, 607, b, 19) ; about the eyes of 
the mole (De An. iii. 1, 425, a, 
10, H. An. i. 9, 491, b, 28 sqq.), 
and about a gland which a certain 
kind of stag has under the tail 
(A. An. ii. 15, 506, a, 23, cf. W. 
Rapp in Miiller’s Archiv. f. Anat. 
1839, 363 sq.). With regard to his 
description of the cephalopods, 
LEWES remarks (§ 340 sq.) that it 
could only spring from a great 
familiarity with their forms, and 
we see in it the unmistakeable 
traces of personal. knowledge. 


-The methods of experiment he did not 
His historical studies excite our 


All the more odd is it that Lewes 
should complain of Aristotle’s 
failure to mention the freshness 
of the sea breeze, the play of the 
waves, &c. Thisis to blame Ari- 
stotle for not having the bad taste 
to drop from the realism of a 
zoological description into the 
style of a fewilleton, or the im- 
pertinence to explain to people 
who had the sea daily before 
their eyes the things they had 
known all their lives. 

2? EUCKEN, Meth. d. Arist. 
Forsch., p. 163 sqq., gives in- 
stances from Meteor. ii. 3, 359, a, 
12, 358, b, 34 (A. An. viii. 2, 
590, a, 22); H. An. vi. 2, 560, 
a, 30 (Gen. An. iii. 1, 752, a, 4); 
De An. ii. 2, 418, b, 16; De 
Respir. iii. 471, a, 31; A. An. 
vi. 37, 580, b, sqq. (if this was 
really an experiment, and not 
rather «a chance observation). 
Then again there are others in- 
troduced with a Aéyovow, Gen. 
An. iv. 1, 765, a, 21 (which is 
later on disputed by himself), 
and Hist. An. ii. 17, 508, b, 4 
(though in Gen. An. iv. 6, 774, b, 
31 the same is stated in his own 
name). Some of these experi- 
ments are of such a questionable 
kind, that we may well doubt 
whether Aristotle himself con- 
ducted them; and, on the whole, 
he appeals to experiments so 
seldom that we cannot avoid see- 
ing how little he, or Greek 
science in general, recognised 
their value, 
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high admiration by their extent and their accuracy.’ 
To received accounts he so far takes a critical attitude 
that he is careful to correct many false views,’ to direct 
attention to the untrustworthiness of some of his 
authorities,’ and to attack even universally accepted 
myths. Where he lacks adequate means of observa- 
tion, he is willing to reserve his judgment ; ® where there 
might be a tendency to close an inquiry too precipi- 
tately, he gives us warning that we should first weigh 
all the objections suggested by the matter in hand 
before we decide. In a word, he shows himself not 
only an untiring inquirer whose thirst’ for the know- 
ledge of all things great and small was never satisfied, 


1 Besides the numberlessitems 
of information from the History 
of the Greek States, of Philosophy, 
of Poetry, and of Rhetoric, which 
the extant works contain, we 
may refer here to what is quoted 
to us from the Politics and other 
lost works; de quo vide p. 101, 
n. 1; 73,n.1; 62, n. 5; 58, n. 1; 
103, n.1, and 104, n. 1. 

? Thus in the cases named by 
EUCKEN (doe. cit. 124), Gen. An. 

“iii. 56, 755, b, 7 sqq., 756, a, 2; 
ch. 6, 756, b, 13 sqq., 757, a, 2 sqq. ; 
iv. 1, 765, a,-16 sqq., 21 sqq.; 
HT, An. viii. 24, 606, a, 2 sq. 

3 As in Hist. An. viii. 28, 606, 
a, 8, ii. 1. 501, a, 25, where cer- 
tain statements of Ctesias are 
called in question as untrust- 
worthy; in Gen. An. iii. 5, 756, 
a, 33, where he says that fisher- 
men frequently overlook the oc- 
currence in question: ob@els yap 
abtay abbey rypet towtroy Tod 
yave. xdépy. So in’ Hist. An. 
ix. 41, 628, b, 8: abrdérry 8 otrw 


évreruxhxayev. But, on the other 
hand, in c. 29, 37, 618, a, 18, 
620, b, 23, he appeals to eye- 
witness. 

4 As in doubting the genuine- 
ness of the poems of Orpheus, 
and the existence of their sup- 
posed author; as to which see 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. vol. i. 50. 

5 Cf. supra, p. 169, n. 1. 

§ De Calo, i. 18, 294, b, 6: 
GAN? dolkace péxpt tivds Cnreiv, 
GAA’ ob méxpe Tep ob SuvaTby Tis 
Gmroptas’ mace yap huiv rotro oby- 
nOes, wh wpds Td mpGrypa ToretoOat 
Thy Catnow Grad mpds Toy TavarTia 
Adyovras Kal yap abros évy aire 
(net péexpe wep by oF pnnéri Exn 
dyriAdyew ards aire: bd Set roy 
BéAAovTa KaAGs (nThoev évora- 
tidy elvar di THY olKeiwy evord- 
cewv TE yévet, ToUTO & early ek 
Tov mwdoas TebewpynKévar Tas Sia- 
popds. P 

7 Td girocogias Subfv: vide 
supra, p. 169, n. 3. 
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‘but also an observer of care and common sense. Never- 
theless, we find that glaringly incorrect statements are 
not rare in Aristotle, and occur sometimes in cases 
where, even with the simple methods to which he was 
limited, the correction of the error should have been 
easy enough.! And still more commonly do we find 
that he draws from insufficient and incomplete data 
conclusions much too rash and sweeping, or that he 
forces his facts to conform to some general theory which 
has itself no adequate experiential basis. In his 
inductions he is often far too rash, and by basing them 
on various popular assumptions he leaves them without 


any sure foundation. 


1 Cf. Eucken, loc. cit. 155 
sqq. Such cases are: that Ari- 
stotle gives the male sex more 
teeth than the female (Hist. An. 
ii. 3, 501, b, 19; on the con- 
jectured cause of this error see 
Lewes, Arist. § 332, A. 19); 
that the human male has three 
sutures in the skull, and the 
female only one running around 
it (ibid. i. 8, 491, b, 2); that man 
has only eight ribs on each side 
(ibid, i. 15, 493, b, 14)—a sup- 
position, as it would seem, uni- 
versally held at that time, and 
explained by supposing that it 
was founded, not on anatomical 
observations of human corpses, 
but on observations of living 
bodies; cf. p.89,n.1; thatthe lines 
in the hand indicate longer or 
shorter span of life (ibid. 493, b, 
32 sq.); that the hinder part of 
the skull is empty (HZ. Am: i. 8, 
491, a, 34; Part. An. ii. 10, 656, 
b, 12; Gen. An. v. 4, 784, b, 
35). Further examples in Lewes, 


He shows himself but little 


§ 149 sqq., 154 sqq., 315, 332, 
347, 350, 352, 386 sq., 398, 400, 
411, 486. When, however, it is 
said that Aristotle in the Part. 
An. iii. 6, 669, a, 19, asserted that 
only man has a pulsation of the 
heart (so LEWES, § 399, c, where 
he adds: ‘According to this pas- 
sage one might think that Ari- 
stotle never held a bird in his 
hand ;’ and EUCKEN, 155, 2), this 
is an inaccurate accusation. Ari- 
stotle distinguishes, in De Respir. 
20, 479, b, 17, the opuypds or 
heart-beat always going on, 
from the rndnots rijs kapdtas =the 
strong throb of the heart in pas- 
sion. And even the latter he 
does not confine to men, for he 
says in the tract referred to that 
it sometimes becomes so strong 
that animals die of it. All that 
is said in the passage cited is: 
év avOpdmm re yap cuuBalver udvov 
@s eiwety—i.e. the passion-throb 
occurs almost exclusively in 
Man. 
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skilled in the art of analysing the phenomena methodi- 
cally into their real factors, of following out each fact 
to its causes and the laws of its action, and of unravel- 
ling the conditions of the causal nexus. He has not 
mastered—even in the degree which with the scanty 
technical skill of Greece was possible to him—the best 
methods of establishing and analysing facts, of check- 
ing observations and theories, or of applying experi; 
ment to science. He does not, in a word, come up to 
the standard to which in our day a student of nature is 
expected to attain. There is nothing strange in this; 
rather would it be strange if it were otherwise. 

If Aristotle were without the faults we note in his 
theory and practice, he would not only be far more in 
advance of his own time than in fact he was—he would 
have belonged to another and much later period of 
human thought. Before science could attain to that cer- 
titude, correlation and exactness of procedure by which 
we excel the ancients, it was necessary in all ranges of 
scientific and historical inquiry that the facts should be 
collected and all manner of experiments made, that the 
laws of particular classes of phenomena should be 
sought out and gradually universalised, that hypotheses * 
should be proposed for the elucidation of various series 
of facts, and these again continually checked and 
revised by the facts themselves. To this end no general 
disquisitions on methodology, but only scientific work 
itself could assist. Until the experimental sciences had 
passed far beyond the position at which they stood in 
Aristotle’s time, it was not possible that either the 
methodology or the methods of experimental knowledge 
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should really advance beyond the form in which he 
stated them. In the then state of science it was 
‘already a great thing that observed facts should be 
collected in such vast masses and with such care. It 
was not to be expected that they should also be with 
‘the like care tested, or that his personal observations 
‘should be exactly discriminated from information other- 
‘wise received, and the value of the latter critically 
‘appraised. Many of the assertions which we find 
‘absurd, were probably taken by Aristotle from others 
“in all good faith, and were not doubted by him, merely 
because the knowledge of nature which he possessed 
gave him no reason to think them impossible. When 
we are surprised by the rashness with which the Greeks 
often built hypotheses or theories upon facts whose 
falsity is obvious to us at first sight, we do not stop to 
‘think how utterly they were ignorant of all our aids to 
accurate observation, and how greatly this poverty of 
tools must have hindered every sort of helpful experi- 
ment. ‘To fix time without a watch, to compare degrees 
of heat without a thermometer, to observe the heavens 
without a telescope and the weather without a baro- 
meter—these and the like were the tasks which the 
natural philosophers of Greece had to set themselves. 
Where there is no basis for accuracy as to facts, the 
difficulties that attend the classification of phenomena, 
the discovery of natural laws, and the correction of 
hypothesis by experience are so vastly increased, that we 
cannot wonder if scientific-inquiry rises but slowly and 
‘ insecurely above the levels of prescientific fancy. The 
service which Aristotle nevertheless did for the world in 
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the collection of data, and the acuteness with which he 
strove to explain the facts he knew, cannot but be 
appreciated if we try to judge him by any standards | 
that conform to the knowledge and the opportunities 
of his day. 

To enter into the details of Aristotle's Topics, or to 
examine his refutation of the Sophistic fallacies, are 
‘equally beyond our present scope. No wider view of 
his scientific principles is to be got from them, but only 
an application of them to a field beyond the limits of 
Science properly so called.! But this is the proper 
place to touch upon his researches into Definition, 
‘which we find partly in the second Analytics, partly 
in the Topics.2, As the Concept forms the starting 
point of all scientific research, so we may. say con- 
versely that a complete acquaintance with the Con- 
cept—which is Definition—is the goal toward which it 
strives. Knowledge is indeed nothing but insight into 
the grounds of things, and in the concept this insight 
.is summed up. The ‘what’ is the same as the ‘ why.’ 
We apprehend the concept of the thing as soon as we 


apprehend its causes. 
problem as Demonstration. 


So far, Definition has the same 


In both we try to discover 


the means by which the object has been brought to be 


what it is.4 
entirely coincide. 


' BRANDIS, pp. 288-345 gives 
a sketch of both. 

2 Besides the general works 
on Aristotelian Logic, see Ktun, 
De notionis definitione, etc., and 
Rassow, Arist. de notionis defini- 
tione (cf. supra, p. 212, n. 2); 


Nevertheless, they do not, with Aristotle, 
In the first place, it is clear that 


HEYDER, Vergl. d. arist. u. hegel. 
Dialektik, p. 247 sqq., and 
Kampen, Lrkenntnissth. d. Arist. 
195 sqq. 

3 Vid. supra, p. 168, n. 2, and 
p. 178, n. 2. 

4 Vid. supra, p. 178, u. 2, 
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everything which admits of demonstration does r 
equally admit of definition ; for negatives, particula 
and propositions predicating properties, can all be c 
monstrated, whereas definition is always universal a 
affirmative, and is not concerned with mere. propert: 
but with the substantial essence only.! The conve1 
is no less true—not everything that can be defin 
admits of demonstration, as may be seen at on 
from the fact that demonstrations must start fr 
undemonstrable definitions.? Indeed, it seems to 

true in general, that the contents of a definition < 
undemonstrable by syllogisms: for demonstration p: 
supposes a knowledge of the essence of the object, wh 
this is precisely what definition seeks. The one pou 
out that a property belongs as predicate to a certs 
subject; the other does ndt concern itself with in 
vidual properties, but with the essence itself. The c 
inquires for a ‘ that,’? the other for a ‘what’;‘ a 
in order to specify what anything is, we must first kn 
that it is. Here, however, we must draw a distinct 
The fact is that a definition cannot be derived throug 
single syllogism. We cannot take that which is asser 
in the definition of an object and use it as the predic 
of a middle term in our major premiss, in order to atte 
it again in the conclusion to the object which was 
be defined: for if, in such a process, we are deali 
with not merely one or other of the properties, | 
with the whole concept of the object, then it m 


1 Anal. Post. ii. 3. 3 Ort) ort Téde KaTa TOU 
2 Thid. 90, b, 18 sqq. (cf. od Zorw. 
supra, p. 246 sqq.). Another * Anal. Post. ibid. 90, b 
kindred reason. is there given sqq.; cf. c. 7, 92, b, 12. 
also. 5 Ibid. c. 7, 92, b, 4. 
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follow that both major and minor premisses would be 
alike definitions the one of the middle term and the 
other of the minor. A proper definition, however, cannot 
be applied to any other object except the one to be 
defined.!. Consequently, in every definition, the subject 
and the predicate must be equal in comprehension and 
extension, so that the universal affirmative proposition 
which expresses the definition, must always be simply 
convertible. Therefore it follows that, by such a process 
as we have described, we should only be demonstrating the 
same by the same,? and should get, not a real definition, 
but a verbal explanation.* 

Plato’s method of arriving at the idea by means of 
division is no better; for the division presupposes the 
concept. The same objection also applies to the 
method® of assuming a definition and proving its 
validity a posteriori by reference to individuals; for 
how can we feel certain that the hypothesis which we 
assumed, does really express the idea of the object, and 
not merely a number of particular marks?* If, lastly, 
we endeavoured to bring definition within the province 
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1 Vid. supra, p. 216 sqq. 

2 Anal. Post. ii. 4. As an 
illustration he uses the definition 
of the soul as ‘a self-moving 
number.’ If we wished to estab- 
lish this by means of the syllog- 
ism: ‘everything that is itself 
the cause of life is a self-moving 
number; the soul is itself the 
cause of life, &c,’ this would be 
insufficient, for in this way we 
could only prove that the soul is 
a self-moving number, and not 
that its whole essence, its concept, 
is contained in this definition. 
Jn order to show this, we should 


have to argue: ‘the concept of 
that which is itself the cause of 
life consists in its being a self- 
moving number; the concept of 
the soul consists in its being 
itself the cause of life,’ &c. 

3 Anal. Post. ii. c. 7, 92, b, 5, 
26 sqq.; cf. c. 10 init. i. 1, 71, a, 
11; Top. i. 5 init.; Metaph. vii. 
4, 1030, a, 14. 

4 Vid. supra, p. 241, n. 3. 

® Which one of the philoso- 
phers of that time (we know not 
who) had likewise made. 

® Anal. Post. ii, c. 6, and also 
WAITZ. 
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of the epagogic process, we should be met with the 
difficulty that induction never brings us to a ‘ what,’ 
but always to a ‘that’! But although definition can 
neither be obtained by demonstration nor by induction, 
so long as they are separately used, yet Aristotle thinks 
it possible to reach it by a union of the two. When 
‘experience in the first instance has taught us that 
certain characteristics appertain to an object, and we 
begin to search for their causes, or for the conception 
which links them to their subject, we are so establish- 
ing by demonstration the essence of the thing ;? and 
if we continue this process until the object is defined 
in all its aspects,? we at last obtain the concept of it. 
Although syllogistic demonstration, therefore, may be 
insufficient to constitute a perfect definition, yet it helps 
us to find it, and in this sense definition may be said 
to be under another form a demonstration of the 
essence.® This process is admissible in every case but 
that of things the being of which is not dependent on 
any causes outside themselves; and the conception of 


! Loc. cit. c. 7, 92, a, 37 : Induc- 
tion shows that something in 
general is of such and such a kind, 
by proving that it is so in all par- 
ticular instances; but this is 
equivalent to proving merely a 
ort ori } ob Eorwy, not the ri éort. 

2 Thid. c. 8, 93, a, 14 sqq. 

3 It is. necessary at this point 
to fill out the too short hints of 
Aristotle’s statement by reference 
to the argument cited at p. 216, 
n. 1 supra, from Anal. Post. ii. 
13. : 

4 Anal, Post. ii. 8 fin.: ova- 
Aoytopds wey Tod Th err ob ylverat 


ovd’ ardbdertis, SjAov wévror 51a cvA- 
Aoyiopod. kal 8: adrodcitews: bor’ 
ott’ avev dmodeliews Zort yvavat Td 
tl éori ov éotw atriov BAXO, ob? 
Zor dmddekis adrod. 

5 Thid. c. 10, 94, a, 11: eéorw 
ipa dpiopds eis wey Adyos Tov rl 
éoriy avamddenros, els 5é cvAAOYIC- 
pds Tod rl dort, wrdce: diapépwv 
THs arobdeltews, Tpiros 5¢ THs Tou Th 
éotw arodeltews ouuméepagua: the 
fuller explanation of which is 
given above. That definitions of 
the latter kind do not suffice, 
Aristotle tells us in De An. ii. 2; 
vid. supra, p. 173, n. 2. 
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these can only be postulated as immediately certain, or 
elucidated by induction.! 

From these researches into the nature and condi- 
tions of Definition we obtain some important rules as 
to the method by which in practice it is arrived at. 
Since the essential nature of an object? can only be 
defined genetically by the indication of its causes, Defi- 
nition must embrace those distinctive characteristics 
by which the object is actually made to be what it is. 
It must, by Aristotle’s rule, be got at by means of that 
which is prior and more known; nor must these 
principles be such as are prior in our knowledge, but 
such as are prior and more known in themselves. It 
is allowable to prefer the former only in the case of 
scholars who are incompetent to understand the latter ; 
but in such a case they get nothing which really eluci- 
dates the essence of the object.2 This rule, indeed, 
follows from the axiom that Definition consists of the 
genus and the specific differences: for the genus is 
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' Anal. Post. ii. c. 9: rr: BE advov 7d Th eats yoOvar xphoov 


tov pev Erepdy te altiov, trav & 
obk tori. bore SHAov bre Kal Tov 
th éatt TH pev Buera Kal dapat 
eiow, & Kal eivat Kai Ti éoriy bTo- 
OdoBat Set i) BAAOV Tpdwov avepd 
mwotnoa. Of. preceding note and 
Anal. Post. ibid. 94, a, 9: 6 5& ray 
dpérwy dpiopds Oéois eat) rod rh 
éorw avarddexros.. Metaph. ix. 
6, 1048, a. 385: d79A0v 8 em) ray 
kabéxarra TH émarywyh 6 BovAducba 
Aéyew, nal ob Se? mayrds Spov 
Gnreiy, GAAd Kal 7d dvddoyor 
cuvopéy; and above, p. 253. To 
Induction also belongs the pro- 
cess which is described in De 
An, i. 1, 402, b, 16: Zoue 8’ od 


elva: mpos Td Oewpfioat Tas airias 
Tay cupBeRnndtwy Tais ovclas... 
BAAR Kal dvdradw Te cuMBeBnndra 
ouuBddrAcTar péya pmépos mpds 7d 
eldévar 7d rf dori : for a definition 
is only correct when it explains 
all the cupBeBnkédra (i.e. the xa? 
aird cupBeBnedra, the essential 
properties ; vid. p.214, n. 3 supra) 
ofan object. On immediate know- 
ledge, cf. p. 246 sqq., 197 sqq. 

2 Of course with the ex- 
ception of the: &ueoa just men- 
tioned, i.e. that which is con- 
ditional on no principle other 
than itself. 

§ Top.vi.4; cf. p.205,n. 2supra, 
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prior and more certain than its contents, and the 
differentize are prior to the species which they mark 
off! Inversely we obtain the same result: for if 
Definition consists in specifying the aggregate deter- 
mining characteristics by which the object is conditioned 
in its essential nature, it must include the genus and 
the differentiz, for these are simply the scientific 
expression of those causes which in their coincidence 
produce the object.? But these, in- their turn, are 
definitely related to one another in an order of supe- 
riority and inferiority. The genus is narrowed by the 
first of the differentiating marks; then the species so 
produced is further narrowed by the second, and so on. 
It is not, therefore, a matter of indifference in what 
order the separate properties shall follow in any de- 
finition.® A definition, in fact, implies not a mere 
enumeration of the essential marks,‘ but also the 
completeness® and the proper sequence of them.® 
Bearing this in mind, it will be found that in the 


descent from universals to 


1 Loe. cit. 141, b, 28; cf. supra, 
p. 215, n. 1, 216, n. 1. 

2 This follows from the pas- 
sages cited supra, p. 173, n. 2, 
compared with pp. 215, n. 1,244, 
n. 3. By reason of this con- 
nection Yopies vi. 5 sq., imme- 
diately after the remarks on the 
mpérepa Kal yywpiudrepa, gives 
rules for the correct determina- 
tion of the definition by yévos 
and Siapopat. 

8 Anal. Post. ii. 13, 96, b, 30; 
cf. 97, a, 23 sqq. 

474 év rg tl eort Karnyop- 
otpeva, af Tov yévous Siapopal. It 
is obvious that only snch things 


particulars the practice ‘of 


can occur in the definition; ef. 
p. 217 sqq., Anal. Post. ii. 13, 96, 
b, 1 sqq., i. 23, 84, a, 13., Top. vi. 
6; and other passages WAITZ on 
Categ. 2, a, 20. 

5 Tt has been alreadyremarked 
on p. 2463 that the number of 
intermediate grades must be a 
limited one. Cf.also Anal. Post. 
ii. 12, 95, b, 13 sqq. 

§ Anal. Post. ii. 13, 97, a, 23: 
eis 5 7d Karackevd (ew Bpoy 5d Tov 
diatpérewy rpiav bet oroxdcerGat, 
To AaBely Ta KaTyyopodmeva ev 
7T@ th dort, wal raira rdku rt 
mp@rov 2 Sebrepov, nal 87: radra 
wdyTo., 
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progressive division is our surest method, while a corre- 
spondingly gradual building up of concepts is equally 
proper to the upward process towards the universal.! 
And thus Plato’s method, though Aristotle could not 
accept it as a satisfactory process for deducing definitions, 
was yet recognised and further worked out by him as a 
means to their discovery.? 

Supposing, then, that we have defined and surveyed 
the whole field of the knowledge of concepts on this 
method, we shall obtain a system of ideas such as Plato 
looked for,’ carrying us in an unbroken line from the 
Summa Genera through all the intermediate members 
down to the lowest species. And since scientific 
deduction must consist in the specification of causes, 
and since each specific difference in the upward scale 
implies the introduction of a new cause, and every. 
added cause creates a corresponding differentia, it 
results that our logical structure must exactly corre- 
spond with the actual sequence and concatenation of 
causes. Plato never undertook actually to set forth that 
derivation of everything knowable out of unity, which 
he saw ahead as the end and goal of science. Aristotle 


1 Aristotle includes both, with- 
out further separating them, in 
the concept of Division. For 
this he gives full rules in Anal. 
Post. ii. 13, 96, b, 15-97, b, 
25; Top. vi. 5, 6; Part. Anim. 
i. 2, 3. Like Plato (ZELLER, 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. p, 524 sq.) 
he also considers that the most 
important thing is that the di- 
vision should be continuous, 
should omit no intermediate 
grade, and should totally exhaust 


the object to be divided; and 
lastly (to which Plato devoted 
less attention), that it should 
not proceed by means of deduced 
or contingent differences, but by 
the essential ones. Of. preceding 
note. 

2 Two further rules, contained 
especially in the sixth book of 
the Topics—where he enumerates 
at length the mistakes made in 
defining—are omitted here. 

5 See ZELL. ibid. p. 525, 588. 
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considers such a demonstration to be quite impracticable. 
The highest genera, according to him, are no more 
capable of being derived from any one higher principle 
than are the special postulates of each science.'| They 
are connected, not by any complete community of 
nature, but only by a kind of analogy,” and the reason 


1 Anal. Post. i. 32, 88, a, 31 
sqq., &c.; vid. supra p. 246. sqq. 
Aristotle says, in Metaph. xii. 4, 
1070, b, 1 (apd yap rhy odctay kat 
TaAAG TH KaTHyopobpeva odbéy Eort 
xouvdy), that the categories especi- 
ally can be deduced neither from 
one another nor from a higher 
common genus: v. 28, 1024, b, 
9 (where the same is said of 
Form and Matter); xi. 9, 1065, 
b, 8; Phys. iii. 1, 200, b, 34; De 
An. i. 5, 410, a, 13; Eth. Ni. 4, 
1096, a, 19, 23 sqq.; cf. TRENDE- 
LENBURG, Hist. Beitr.i. 149 sq. 
The concepts, which one would 
be most inclined to consider the 
highest genera, ‘Being’ and 
‘One,’ are no yévn: Metaph. iii. 
3, 998, b, 22; viii. 6, 1045, b, 5; 
x. 2, 1053, b, 21; xi. 1, 1059, b, 
27 sq.; xii. 4, 1070, b. 7; Eth. N. 
ibid.; Anal. Post. ii. 7, 92, b, 14; 
Top. iv. 1, 121, a, 16, c. 6, 127, 
a, 26 sqq. Of. TRENDELENBURG, 
loc. cit.67 ; BONITZ and SCHWEG- 
LER on Metaph. iii. 3 (more 
on p. 276 infra). Therefore the 
principle ‘that eventually every- 
thing is contained in a single 
highest concept as in a common 
genus,’ which STRUMPELL, Gesch. 
ad. theor. Phil. d. Gr. p. 193, 
gives as an assertion of Aristotle, 
is not really Aristotelian. 

2In Metaph. v. 6, 1016, b, 
31, four kinds of Unity are dis- 
tinguished (somewhat different 
is the other fourfold enumera- 


tion in Metaph. x. 1, in which 
the unity of analogy does nat 
occur): the unity of number, of 
species, of genus, and of analogy. 
Each of these unities includes in 
it the subsequent unities (i.e. 
that which in number is one is 
also one in species, &e.) ; but not 
vice versa. Hence the unity of 
Analogy can occur even in those 
things which belong to no 
common genus (cf. Part. An. i. 
5, 645, b, 26: ra wey yap Exnvae 
7d Kowdy Kat’ avadroylay, ra BE 
Kara yévos, r& Bt Kar’ elSos). It 
occurs in everything toa éxe ws 
&AAo mpds &AAo. It consists in 
identity of relation (icérys Adyov), 
and hence supposes at least four 
members (Zth. N. v. 6, 1131, a, 
31). Its formula is: és rotro év 
TovTy t mpds TobTO, 76d’ ev TEESE 
mpos 768¢ (Metaph. ix. 6, 1048, b, 
7; cf. Poet. 21, 1457, b, 16). It 
is found not only in quantitative 
identity, such as arithmetical 
and geometrical (th. NW. v. 7, 
1131, b, 12, 1132, a, 1), but also 
in qualitative identity, such as 
similarity (Gen. et Corr. ii. 6, 
333, a, 26 sqq.), or in identity of 
operation (cf. Part. An. i. 5, 645, 
b, 9: 7d dvdaoyoy thy abrhy Zxov 
Suvayiv; ibid. i, 4, 644, b, 11; 
ii. 6, 652, a, 3), and in fact in all 
categories (Metaph. xiv. 6, 1093, 
b, 18). Besides those in the 
passages just mentioned, other 
instances are given in De Part. 
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why the sciences are not all one, is just because each 
class of actual existences has its own peculiar sort of 
knowledge which applies to it.! If it be true that 
among the sciences we find one which is a science of 
first principles—the ‘ First Philosophy ’—we must not 
expect it to develop its subject-matter out of any single 
principle of being. On the contrary, we shall find it 
necessary, before proceeding to any further researches, 
that we should inquire into all the most general points 
of view from which the world of actual existence can 
be considered, or, in other words, enumerate the highest 
generic concepts themselves. 

This it is with which the doctrine of the Categories 
is concerned, and these form accordingly the true con- 
necting link, in Aristotle’s philosophic system, between 
Logic and Metaphysics. 


Anim., Anal. Pri. i. 46, 51, b, 22, 
and Rhet. iii. 6 fin. That which 
cannot be deduced from any 
other thing (the highest prin- 
ciples), must be explained by ana- 
logy,as, for example, the concepts 
of Matter, of Form, &c.; cf. Me- 
taph, ix. 6 (vid. sup. p. 269, n.1); 
xii. 4, 1070, b, 16 sqq., and Phys. 
i. 7,191,a,7. Thisis the account 
given by TRENDELENBURG in 
his Hist. Beitr.i.151 sqq. ‘ Ana- 
logy ’ is of special importance to 
Aristotle in his study of Natural 
History; see thereon infra, and 
cf. MEYER, Arist. Thierkunde, 
334 sqq. 

1 Anal. Post. i. 28 init.: pla 
¥ émorhun early 7 évds yevous... 
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érépa 8 emorhun early érépas, 
bowv af dpxal ph’ ex Tay abtév 
HNO Erepar éx rav érépwy. Metaph. 
ili. 2, 997, a, 21: mwepl ody 1d abrd 
yevos TH cupBeBnkdta Kal? abra 
Tis abtis [emorhuns] dort dew- 
Phou ex Tay a’tav Satay. Ibid. 
iv. 2, 1003, b, 19: G@wayros 3bé 
yévous kal aloOnois pla évds Kad 
emornuy. Ibid. 1004, a, 3: 
tocadra pépn pidocodlas early 
Bcaimep ai obola ... imdpyxes yap 
ev0bs yévn ExovTa Td ev kal 7d by- 
51d kal ai Cmiorijua: axordovOhrovet 
tovros, The relation between 
this and the concept of the. First 
Philosophy will be examined 
infra. 
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CHAPTER VI 


INTRODUCTORY INQUIRIES TOUCHING ARISTOTLE’S 
METAPHYSICS 


1, The Categories} 


ALL the objects of our thought fall, according to Ari- 
stotle, under one. or other of the following ten concepts : 
Substance, Quantity, Quality, Relation, Where, When, 
Situation, Possession, Action, Passion.? 

These highest concepts—the Categories ’—neither 
mean to him merely subjective forms of thought, which 
would be utterly foreign to his Realism, nor are they 
merely concerned with logical relations. What they ex- 


mon 


1 TRENDELENBURG, Gesch. C. 4 init.: rév Kata pndeutar 


d. Kategoricenlehre (Hist. Beitr. 
i. 1846), pp. 1-195, 209-217; 
Bonitz on Aristotle’s Catego- 
ries, Aristotel. Stud. vi. H. (first 
published in the Sitzungsbe- 
richt der Wiener Akad., Hist.- 
_philol. Ki. 1853, B. x. 591 sqq.); 
PRANTL, Gesch. d. Log. i. 182 
sqq. 90 sq.; SCHUPPE, Die 
arist. Kategoricen. (Gymn. progr. 
Gleiwitz, 1866); cf. BRENTANO'S 
essay Von der mamnnigfachen 
Bedeutung des Seienden nach 
Ar., published in 1862. 

2 Categ.c. 2 init.:. Tay Aceyo- 
pévoy Th pey Kara cummrAoKhy 
Aéyerat, Ta 8 Bvev cupmdonijs. 


cunmAoKhy Acyouevwy Exacrov Hro. 
obciay onuaive: ) roadby 4 rowdy 7 
pds tt) wot ® wore P xetoOa F 
exew A mociy 4 mdoxew. Top. i 
9 init.: pera rolvuy ratra d8€ 
dioploac Ga Te yevn TOY KaTHyoptav 
ev ols tmdpxovow al pnbcioa rér 
tapes [Bpos, yevos, 1810v, cumBeBn 
és]. fort 8 raira thy dpiOudi 
dena, Th eavi, moody, wordy, mpds TH 
mod, more, KeicOa, txew, mworely 
Tao XELY, 

® Aristotle uses various ex 
pressions to designate them (cf 
TRENDELENBURG, loc. cit. at p 
6 sqq., and BoniTz, ut supra, a 
p. 23 sqq., and in the Ind. Arisi 
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press is rather the different forms of the Actual.’ Not 
all forms of the Actual, however, are categories or divi- 
sions of categories ; but only those which represent the 
different formal points of view under which the Actual 
may be treated. Therefore he does not reckon among the 


378, a, 5 sqq.). He calls them 
Ta yévn (scilicet, trot bvros, cf. 
De An. i. 1, 402, a, 22), Ta mpdra 
Metaph. vii. 9, 1034, b, 7), also 
Siapéves (Top. iv. 1, 120, b, 36, 
121, a, 6), and wrdéces (Metaph. 
xiv. 2, 1089, a, 26, with which 
cf, Eth. Eud. i. 8, 1217, b, 29), r& 
kowd mpara (Anal. Post. ii. 13, 
96, b, 20, and Metaph. vii. 9, 
1034, b, 9); but most frequently 
karnyopia, Katyyophuara, yévn Or 
oxhpara Tay KaTryopiGy (Tis KaTn- 
yoptas).— BoNnITzZ (with whom 
Lutuep, Beitr. cur Logik, ii. 1 
sqq. agrees) rightly explains the 
last expression by simply trans- 
lating carnyopia = ‘assertion’; and 
consequently yévn or oxhuara 7. 
xar.=‘the chief genera or funda- 
mental forms of assertion,’ =‘ the 
various senses in which an object 
can be spoken of.’ The same 
meaning is conveyed also by the 
shorter karnyopla:=‘the various 
modes of assertion,’ or xatnyoplat 
tou bvros (Phys. iii. 1, 200, b, 28; 
Metaph. iv. 28, 1024, b, 13, ix. 1, 
1045, b, 28, xiv. 6, 1093, b, 19, &c.); 
the latter phrase implying that 
every such assertion is concerned 
with being—The meaning of 
‘predicate,’ which karnyopla often 
has in other places, and which 
BRENTANO (loc. cit. 105 sq.) and 
ScHUPPE give it here, does not 
suit the Aristotelian categories, 
for the latter designate the 
different senses of the r& kara 
pndeuiav §«cuutaokhy = Aeydueva, 


whereas the predicate, as such, 
can only occur in the proposition. 
Hence it is needless to ask the 
question (over which SCHUPPE, 
loc. cit. 21 sq., gives himself un- 
necessary trouble) in what sense 
‘ Substance,’ which is notapredi- 
cate-concept (vide infra, ch. vii. 
init.), can belong to the scheme 
of the categories. Any concept 
becomes a predicate by being 
asserted of something, and this 
may occur even with concepts 
expressing substance (cf. Metaph. 
vii. 3, 1029, a, 23, Ta wey yap 
BAAa Tis ovolas Katnyopetra abty 
8& ris Bans). For instance, in 
the proposition, ‘this man is 
Socrates,’ Socrates is predicate. 
From this logicad function, which 
a substance-concept may take on 
in @ proposition, it by no means 
follows that such an idea, when 
regarded out of this special rela- 
tion and with reference solely 
to the content of the idea itself, 
is to be regarded as signifying 
anything dependent, or in the na- 
ture of a property or cuuBeBnxds. 
—STRUMPELL is mistaken in 
saying (Gesch. é theor. Phil. b. d. 
Griechen, p. 211) that the catego- 
ries treat of the various ways of 
predicating or the distinctions to 
be drawn in the ways of combining 
concepts, though in other respects 
he correctly apprehends the 
merely formal character of the 
categories. 

} Metaph. v. 7, 1017, a, 22: 
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categories either those concepts which are so universa 
as to be predicable of things of the most different kinds 
and to have a different meaning according to the rela: 
tion in which they are used (such as the concepts o 
Being and of Unity'), or any of those more definit 
expressions which concern the concrete condition o 


nae? aira dé elvar Adyerat doamep 
onualver T& oXhwaTa Tis Kary- 
yoptas’ ébcaxGs yap Aéyerat, Too- 
avtaxas Td elvar onuaiver (cf. 
Eth, N.i. 4, 1096, a, 23). Hence 
the categories are called sarn- 
yopta rod byros (see preceding 
note). That of which they re- 
present the various meanings is 
the ov (Metaph. vi. 2 init. ix. 1, 
1045, b, 32; De An.i. 5, 410, a, 
.13: ri Be ToAAaX as Aeyouevov Tod 
tyros, onualver yap 7d wey Té8e TI, 
&c.); cf. Ind. Arist. 378, a, 13 
sqq.—Logical relations of con- 
cepts, on the other hand (such as 
. bpos, yévos, T8:0v, cupBeAnxds), are 
not expressed in separate cate- 
gories, but run indifferently 
through them all. In answer to 
the question rf éor:; for instance, 
you may get according to cir- 
cumstances an ovota, a moody, &c.: 
see Top. i. 9.—As little are the 
categories concerned with the 
opposition of true and false, 
which has reference, not to the 
nature of things, but to our rela- 
tion to them (J/etaph. vi. 4, 1027, b, 
29). Yet Aristotle sometimes does 
make, after all, an ontological 
application of the categories, as 
when, for example, he deduces 
the different kinds of change 
from the circumstance that one 
kind is concerned with things as 
to their substance, another as to 
their quality, a third as to quan- 


tity, and a fourth as to place; cf 
following note. 

1 These two concepts (whicl 
kata mavTwy pwddtora A€éyerat Tai 
ivrwy, according to Metaph. iii 
3, 998, b, 22 sqq.; x. 2, 1058, b 
16 sqq.; viii. 16, 1045, b, 6, cf 
supra, p. 272, n. 1), are no yévy 
but predicates which may be 
applied to all that is possible 
That they cannot be genera 
Aristotle proves in Metaph. iii. 3. 
by observing that ‘a genus car 
never be predicated of the mark 
which stands to it as a specific 
difference, but that Being anc 
Unity must be predicable oi 
every mark which can be adde¢ 
to theévand the otgia.’— Both the 
concepts are used in various 
meanings. Métaph. v. 7, gives 
Jour senses of ‘ Being,’ while ix. 
10 (ct. xiv. 2, 1089, a, 26, where 
the xara cupBeBnuds Acyduevoy br 
is omitted) gives three, one of 
these being that xara 7& oxhuare 
Téy Karnyopiay, which suggests 
that a different kind of Being cor- 
responds to each category, and 
therefore implies that ‘ Being ' 
cannot as such coincide with any 
single category. The same is 
true of ‘Unity’: 7d & & mapzi 
yever €ori tis dios, kal odGevds 
toiré y aitd % picts, Td by (= 
‘there is nothing whose essence 
consists in Unity as such’), It 
likewise occurs in all categories, 
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any object and its physical or ethical properties.! 
Equally does he exclude from the number of categories 
those general metaphysical conceptions which serve to 
explain concrete peculiarities and processes, such as 
the conceptions of the Actual and the Possible, of 
Form and Matter, and of the four kinds of Cause.2 The 


but adds to the concept of the 
object, of which it is predicated, 
no new mark; and Aristotle con- 
cludes from this, 871 rabrd onpatver 
mos Td by nal td bv (Metaph. x. 2, 
1054, a, 9 sqq.), the 7d Ev nal rd 
by tabtdy Kai pia pio TE dKoad- 
ovdeiy GAAHAGS . . . GAN ObX OS 
évl Ady Sndrodmeva (Metaph. iv. 
2, 1003, b, 22), and that both 
have the same extension (évri- 
orpepe:, xi. 3, 1061, a, 15 sq., cf. 
vii. 5, 1030, b, 10, c. 16, 1040, 
b, 16). Upon ‘ Unity,’ cf. also 
Metaph. x. 1 sqq. (where in par- 
ticular ‘unity of measure’ is 
treated of), and the references at 
p. 272,n. 2 supra; and see also 
HERTLING, De Arist. notione 
unius, Berl. 1864. As to the dy, 
see particularly BRENTANO, Von 
der mannigfachen Bedeutung des 
Seienden. 

1 For this reason such a con- 
cept as Movement (or Change) 
is not put among the categories ; 
it is rather, according to Aristotle, 
a physical concept which, through 
the different categories, receives 
its further determination as sub- 
stantial change, qualitative or 
quantitative change, or move- 
ment in space (Phys. v. 1 fin., 
c. 2 init., ibid, 226, a, 23, iil. 1, 
200, b, 32; Gen. et Corr. i. 4, 319, 
b, 31; De Calo, iv, 3, 310, a, 23; 
Metaph. xii. 2, 1069, b, 9; more 
about this infra). He allows 
that, looked at in itself, it may 


be put in the category of Action 
and Passion (Zop. iv. 1, 120, b, 
26; Phys. v. 2, 225, b, 13, iii. 1, 
201, a, 23; De An, iii. 2, 426, a, 
2; TRENDELENBURG, Hist. Beitr. 
i. 135 sqq.), and in this sense itis 
even used in Metaph. viii. 4, 1029, 
b, 22, to illustrate how the cate- 
gories other than Substance have 
a substratum, yet it does not 
itself become a category. Still 
less would it be a category if we 
were to accept the belief of the 
later Peripatetics (which is not 
established by Metaph. v. 13, 
1020, a, 26 ; SIMPL. Categ. 78, 5, 
§ 29 Bas.) that it belonged to 
the category of the moody, or as 
others preferred (SIMPL. ibid. 35, 
5, § 38) to the mpds 71.—So also, 
when Eudemus (2th. Hud. 1217, 
b, 26) gives Motion (in place of 
Action and Passion) among the 
categories, it is not Aristotelian. 
Other Peripatetics, notably Theo- 
phrastus, said more correctly, 
that it ‘runs through many cate- 
gories’ (SIMPL. ibid. 35, 5, § 38; 
Phys. 94, a).—In the same way 
‘the Good’ is to be found in 
various categories (Zth. N. i. 4, 
1096, a. 19, 23). 

2 None of these concepts is 
reckoned among the categories 
or comprised under any one of 
them. On the contrary, when 
Aristotle is considering the 
various meanings of ‘ Being,’ he 
mentions the distinction of dyv- 
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purpose of ‘categories’ is not to describe things by their 
actual qualities, nor yet to set forth the general con- 
‘ceptions which are needful for this purpose. They are 
confined to pointing out the different sides which may 
be kept in view in any such description. In Aristotle’s 
intention, they are meant to give us, not real con- 
ceptions, but only the framework into which all real 
conceptions are to be set, whether they are confined to 
one division of the framework or extend to several.! 


due: and éyreAexela, with the dis- 
tinction of truth and falsity, as 
matters to be superadded to the 
distinctions expressed by the 


categories (Metaph. v. 7, 1017, a,! 


7, 22, 31, 35, vi. 2 init., ix. 10 


init. c. 1, 1045, b, 32, xiv. 2,’ 


1089, a, 26; De An. i. 1, 402, a, 22, 
cf. TRENDELENBURG, Gesch. der 
Categoricenlehre, ut supra, p. 157 
sqq.; BONITZ, ut supra, p. 19 
sq.), but themselves running 
through the various categories 
indifferently (Phys. iii. 1, 200, b, 
26; Metaph. ix. 10 init.: rd 5 
xara Sivan Kal eyépyear TobTrwr), 
Aristotle does not tell us why 
they cannot be reckoned among 
the categories; but the reason 
seems to be that indicated above, 
viz. that these ideas do not merely 
rélate, like those of substance, 
quality, &c., to the formal cha- 
racter and the formal differences 
of that which falls under them, 
but designate definite real rela- 
tions of actual being. 

' Thus also BRANDIS, ii. b, 
394 sqq. On the other hand TREN- 
DELENBURG, ibid. 162 sq. ex- 
plains the absence of ‘ Possibility 
and Actuality’ from the cate- 
gories by saying that the latter 
are ‘ separated predicates,’ whilst 


the former is ‘no real predicate.’ 
It seems, however, that precisely 
the opposite is the case. The 
categories are not themselves di- 
rectly taken as predicates, but 
only as designating the place of 
certain predicates in the scale; 
whereas the distinction of Possi- 
ble and Actual is based on real 
and definite facts, the contrast 
between the different conditions 
of development in individual 
things, and the opposition in the 
universe as a whole between the 
corporeal and the spiritual. The 
one kind of distinction is only an 
abstract, metaphysical expression 
of theother. But it is not possi- 
ble entirely to agree with BONITZ 
when he says on p. 18, 21, that 
the categories ‘are only meant to 
render possible a survey of what 
is contained in the empirical 
data,’ and hence that ‘such con- 
cepts are excluded as extend 
beyond the comprehension of 
empirical data, to any kind of 
explanation of them.’ For the 
concept of Motion is given by 
experience just as much as that 
of Action and Passion, and the 
concept of Substance is as valu- 
able for ‘explaining the data’ as 
that of form and matter, or of 
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Of the completeness of this framework, Aristotle is’ 
convinced,! but he nowhere tells us how he came to set 


actuality and possibility—Nor 
dees it seem possible to say with 
BRENTANO (oc. cit. p.82 sq.), that 
the categories are ‘real concepts,’ 
if by this we are to understand 
such concepts as designate the 
common object-matter of a series 
of experiences, such as dre the 
concepts of weight, extension, 
thought, &c. For those very 
categories which are most fre- 
quently and universally applied— 
substance, quantity, quality, re- 
lation, action, and passion— 
designate merely formal relations, 
and hence are adapted to cover 
and apply to a content of the 
most diverse character; and 
though this is not so absolutely 
true of others—such as 7od, wore, 
or Keto@a1:—that peculiarity only 
proves that Aristotle was not able 
strictly to carry out through 
them all the point of view with 
which he started his category- 
scheme asa whole. BRENTANO 
himself, at p. 131 sq., admits 
that ‘the distinction of the cate- 
gories is not a real distinction.’ 

1 PRANTL, Gesch. d. Log. 1.204 
sqq., denies that Aristotleadopted 
any absolutely fixed number of 
categories; but it is clear, not 
only from the enumerations given 
at p. 274,n.2 and p. 282, n. 3, 
but also from many other expres- 
sions, that he did. Thus we have 
in Soph. El. c. 22, init.: éwelarep 
zxonev Th -yévn Tay Karnyopiay— 
namely, the ten enumerated in 
Top. i. 9, to which at c. 4, 166, b, 
14, after mentioning +) (raid), 
rowby, nogby, Towty, mdoxov, dia- 
xeluevoy (really only a kind of 
mor, the didfeots: see Categ. c. 


8, 10, a, 35 sqq. Metaph. v. 20), 
he refers back with the words: 
nal rddkAa & ds Sujpyrar mpdrepov. 
De An. i, 1, 402, a, 24: wérepov 
7éde Tt al ovola 4 rowdy A woody 
wal vis BAAN Tov Siepebacdy 
karynyopiav. Ibid. c. 5, 410, a, 14: 
onuaiver yap Td wey rdde Te Td BE 
moody } roby } Kal Tiva BAAnY ToY 
Siaipebeic@y Karnyoptay. Anal. 
Pri. i, 87: 7d 8 tmdpyew rdde 
T@de . . . TocavTaxads Anwréoy 
bcaxas at xarnyopla: Sufpyyrat. 
Metaph. xii. 1, 1069, a, 20: mparov 
 ovcla, eira 1d moby, fra rd 
woody; vi. 2, 1026, a, 36: ra 
oxhpara THs Karnyoplas, ofoy rd 
pev 7, 7d 5e moldy, Td 5e woTdn, 7d 
3& wot, Td SE wore, kal ef Tt BAA 
onualver tov tpdrov TovToV; Vii. 4, 
1030, a, 18: Kal yap 7d rl éorw 
éva wey tpdmov onuaiver Thy ovolay , 
kal rb ré8e TL, HAAOY Be Exacroy 
TaY KaTHyopoumérwy, Tordy, Toby 
nal 800 BAG Tolavra; xii. 4, 1070, 
a, 33: it is a question of, rérepov 
Erepar } ai avtal apyad ororxeia 
Tay odotay Kal roy mpds Tt, ead Kal? 
éxdorny 5& tév Karnyopiav duolws. 
Likewise in Metaph. vii. 9, 1034, . 
b, 9, xiv. 2, 1089, a, 7; Phys. iii. 
1, 209, b, 26, after mentioning 
some of the categories, he refers 
to the rest with a mere ‘ai 
wAAa xarnyoplta, as to something 
well known, and in Anal. Post, 
i. 22, 83, b, 12, a, 21, the impossi- 
bility of an infinitely extended 
argument is proved by the asser- 
tion that the number of categories 
is limited to those there named. 
The completeness of Aristotle’s 
list of categories is also sup- 
posed by the proof referred to_ 
at the end of p. 276, n. 2, that * 


‘ 
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out these categories and no others ;' and among the 
categories themselves there is so little indication of 
any fixed principles for their evolution? that we are 


there are only three kinds of 
motion (in the narrower sense), 
qualitative, quantitative, and 
local (Phys. v. 1 sq.), inasmuch 
as that theorem is proved by the 
process of exclusion. ‘ Motion,’ 
Aristotle argues, ‘ does not occur 
in the categories of substance, 
&c.: therefore only those three 
categories remain.’ 

' Even in the lost writings no 
‘such demonstration seems to 
have occurred; otherwise the 
early commentators would have 
appealed to it. Whereas, on the 
contrary, SIMPL. Schol. in Ar. 
79, a, 44, says: Saws obSauod epi 
rhs “rdtews Tov yevav oddeulay 
aitlay 6 ’ApirroréAns arephvato. 

2 To TRENDELEN BURG (in his 
dissertation De Arist. Categoriis 
[Berl. 1833] and the Elementa 
Logices Aristotelica, p. 54) be- 
longs the credit of having first 
endeavoured to find one. But 
even his repeated explanation in 
Hist. Beitr. i. 23 sqq.,194 sq. has 
not persuaded us that he has 
really succeeded in doing so. It 
seems rather that the objections 
which RITTER, iii. 80, and still 
more exhaustively BoniTz, loc. 
cit. 35 sqq., have brought against 
his opinion, are well justified. 
TRENDELENBURG (and after him 
BIESE, Phil. d, Arist.i. 54 sq.) 
believes that in setting out these 
ten genera Aristotle was proxi- 
mately influenced by gramma- 
tical distinctions He suggests 
that odeia corresponds to the 
substantive, moody and mov to 
the adjective ; with mpés 7: cor- 
respond such forms of expres- 


sion as those referred to in 
Categ.c. 7; moi and woré are re- 
presented by the adverbs of place 
and time; the last four cate- 
gories are to be looked for in the 
verb, for moteiy and maoxer trans- 
late into a general concept the 
force of the active and passive 
voices, as xeioOou renders one side 
of the intransitive, and éxew the 
special force of the Greek per- 
fect.—But, in the first place, as 
BoniTz, p. 41 sqq., fully proves, 
Aristotle himself nowhere gives 
any indication of his having 
arrived at his categories in this 
way. On the contrary, he does 
not distinguish the parts of 
speech on any such method as 
that which Trendelenburg’s 
theory of the categories would 
presuppose, for he nowhere ex- 
pressly distinguishes the adverbs, 
he treats the adjective (as pia) 
along with the verb, and in fact 
the only ‘ parts of speech’ which 
he names (apart from the article 
and conjunction) are the dvoua 
and the fijua. It is therefore 
not probable that grammatical 
forms to which, as ‘parts of 
speech’ he paid no attention, 
should nevertheless have guided 
him in distinguishing the classes 
of concepts. And, again, the 
two series do not in fact corre- 
spond to any such extent as we 
should have expected if Trende- 
lenburg’s supposition were 
correct. For ‘quantity’ and: 
‘quality ’ may just as well be ex- 
pressed by substantives (¢.g. Aev- 
nérys, Ocpudrns, &c., Categ.c. 8, 
9, a, 29) or verbs (AcAcvawrat, 
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reduced to supposing that he obtained them empirically, 
by putting together the main ‘points of view from which 
the data of experience can be practically treated. It is 
true that a certain logical progress is to be found 


among them. We begin 
Thing. Next in order to 


&e.) as by, adjectives; ‘action 
and passion’ as well by substan- 
tives (mpaikts, mwd8os, &c.) as by 
verbs ; ‘time’ not only by adverbs 
but also by adjectives (xbiges, 
Sevrepatos, kc.) ; very many sub- 
stantives designate no substance 
(Categ. c. 5, 4,a, 14, 21); and 
for ‘relation’ a corresponding 
grammatical form cannot be 
found.—BRENTANO, loc. cit. p. 
148 sqq., also seeks to defend the 
Aristotelian categories against 
the charge of having no scientitic 
derivation and suggests another 
scheme. He believes that in 
arranging them Aristotle first dis- 
tinguished ‘substance’ from 
‘accidents, and, among the 
latter, distinguished the absolute 
from the relative; and that he 
went on to divide the former 
into (1) inherences (material = 
moody, and formal = moidy); (2) 
affections (woeiy and macxew, to 
which, at one time, Aristotleadded 
Exe) ; (3) external circumstances 
(mod and wort, and, for a time, 
neto@a:). The question is not, 
however, whether it is possible to 
bring the ten categories into 
some logical scheme (for that 
could be done with any series, 
unless it were merely put to- 
gether at haphazard), but whe- 
ther Aristotle arrived at them by 
means of a logical deduction. 
And against any such supposition 


‘naturally fit. 


with the Substantial—the 
this, he deals with Quali- 


there are two facts:- first, that 
Aristotle in speaking of the cate- 
gories, never indicates such a 
deduction, and next, that none’ 
can be found into which. they 
Even in Bren- 
tano’s ingenious scheme, this is 
not the case. If the ten cate- 
gories had come about in the 
way he suggests, they would 
have been enumerated by Ari- 
stotle in a corresponding order. 
Instead of that, the mpés m7, 
which, according to’ Brentano, 
should come last, stands in the 
middle in every enumeration (see 
p.274, n. 1 and p. 282, n.3), andits 
regular place (the only exception 
being Phys. v. 1) is immediately 
after the ‘inherences. After 
it, again, the ‘ affections’ do not 
follow (as they should according 
to Brentano’s order), but the 
‘eaternal circumstances. Nor is 
the distinction of inherences and 
affections itself Aristotelian.— So 
far as a logical disposition of the 
categories ex post facto is con- 
cerned, ZELLER gives on p. 288 
infra, that which he prefers, 
although he does not believe that, 
Aristotle arrived at his list of 
categories by any method in 
which he had in his mind before- 
hand either that or any other 
logical scheme into es they 
were to fit. 2 
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ties: first (in the woody and zrovdv), those qualities 
which belong to a thing in itself, and then (in the pds 
tt), those which belong to a thing in its relation to 
other things. From these he passes to the external 
conditions of sensible existence—Space. and Time.. 
And he ends the list with the concepts which express 
changes and the conditions thereby produced. This 
cannot be called a deduction in the strict sense ; for that, 
according to Aristotelian principles, was not possible 
in the case of the highest general conceptions at all.! 
In fact, the order of the categories is not always 
the same.? It even seems that ten is somewhat ar- 
bitrarily fixed as their number. Aristotle himself so 
far recognises this, that in his later writings he passes 
over the categories of Possession and Situation, in 
places where he apparently intends to give a complete 
enumeration? It is possible that it may have been the 
example of the Pythagoreans,‘ and the predilection 


1 Vide supra, pp. 246 and 272. 4 811 roidy } woody A pds Tt } rrot- 


? Examples will be found in 
what follows, and also at p. 279, 
n.1. The most striking thing 
with regard to this is that in 
Cat. c. 7, contrary to the other- 
wise constant rule, and even to 
the order given in c. 4, mpds tt 
precedes zodv. No satisfactory 
reason can be found for this, but 
it would be rash to conclude any- 
thing from it against the genuine- 
ness of the work, since a later 
writer would probably be less 
likely to permit a divergence 
from the order given than would 
Aristotle himself, for whom it 
was not firmly established. 

8 Anal. Post.i. 22, 83, a, 21: 
bore i ev rg rl eorw [karnyopetrat] 


ody 2) mdoxov } rod A wore, Bray ev 
nad? évds karnyopnOf. Ibid. b,15: 
Tayévn TOY RaTnyopiov menépayTas* 
yap wordy 4 woody 4 mpds Tid 
mo.ovv ) mdoxov 7) mov more (the 
ovata to which the latter are op- 
posed as oupBeSnedra has been 
already mentioned). Phys. v.1 
Jin.: & obv af kar nyoplat Sujpnyras 
odola kal roidrnt: Kal rG Tod Kab 
T@ Tort kal rG mpds TL Kal To moaG 
kal 7G moeiv } mdoyxew, avdyen 
tpeis elvar nuvqoes (cf. p.279,n. 1 
Jin.). Metaph. v. 8, 1017, a, 24: 
TGy Karyyopoupevey td pty rh dors 
onpalver, ra St moby, Te 58 rocdy, 
7d 5& pds v1, 74 5k TOD Ta BE ore, 
je See ZL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. 1, 
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for a decimal system inherited from them by the 
Platonists,! which made it. at first seem to Aristotle 
natural that he should find a round number of cate- 
gories. But we cannot well suppose any further con- 
nection between his doctrine and the Pythagorean ;? 
nor ig the conjecture’ much more probable, that he 
borrowed his categories from the school of Plato. Itis 
true that almost all of them appear in’ Plato’s writ- 
ings;° but we cannot attribute any great weight to this 
coincidence, for the reason that in Plato they are merely 
used as occasion arises, without any attempt to arrive 
at a full enumeration of all the categories in one scheme. 


Among the categories themselves, much the most 


1 ZELLER, ibid. p. 857 sqq. 

* As PETERSEN supposed in 
Philos. Chrysipp. Fundamenta, 
p. 12. 

8 Ross, Arist. Libr. Ord. 238 


ti In the first place, there is 
no trace whatever of the ten 
categories among the Platonists ; 
and it is not likely that informa- 
tion about so notable a point 
would neither have been trans- 
mitted through their writings nor 
through Chrysippus and other 
scholars of the Alexandrian pe- 
riod to the later Peripatetics, 
and through them to us. And 
again, the theory of the catego- 
eries is so closely connected with 
the other opinions of Aristotle 
that it is not likely to have 
sprung up on other ground. 
Take, for example, merely the 
fundamental statements as to 
the ovo’ and its relation to pro- 
perties, on which the whole 
division of the categories in 
Aristotle is based. These are 


certainly not Platonic; in fact it 
is one chief point of dispute be- 
tween Aristotle and his master 
that the latter conceded to ideas 
of quality the position of sub- 
stances and made the 7ody an 
ovcfa,—We might rather suppose 
(as UEBERWEG does in his Logik, 
§ 47, atp.100) that Aristotle was 
led to his theory of Categories 
in his recoil against the theory 
of Ideas, and, in particular, by 
the reflection that the Ideas only 
represented things under the 
form of .substantiality, whereas 
things in the actual world ex- 
hibit many different forms of ex- 
istence. But as this explanation 
itself presupposes the distinction 
of substance from properties, &c., 
too much importance must not 
be attached to the theory. 

5 See TRENDELENBURG, Hist. 
Beitr. i. 205 sqq.; BONnrvTz, ut 


supra, p. 56. PRANTL, Gesch. d. 


Log. i. 73 sqq., and ZELLER, Ph. 
d, Gr. pt. i. p. 589. 
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important is that of Substance, which may here be fitly 
treated at once in detail. Substance, in the strict sense, 
is individual Substance. That which can be set out in 
parts isa Quantum.! If these parts are divided, then 
the Quantum is a discrete Quantum, a multitude; if 
they are interdependent, then it is aconstant Quahtum, 
a quantity ;? if they are in a definite position (Aéovs), 
the quantity is extensive ; if they are only in an order 
(rdfis) without position, then it is non-extensive.* 
The undivided, or the unity by means of which quantity 
is distinguished, is the measure of it. This is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of quantity, that it is measurable and 


has a measure.4 


1 Metaph. v. 13 init.: noob 
AéyeratTd Siaiperdy eis evurapxovta,, 
dy Exdrepov ® Exacrov ey tt kab 
7éde Ti wéepuxev elyar, The évur- 
dpxovra, however, are, the consti- 
tuent parts as distinguished from 
the logical elements of the con- 
cept. Thus, ¢.g.,in Metaph. iii. 1, 
995, b, 27, c, 3Binit. he inquires 
whether the yévy or the évumdp- 
xovra are the highest principles ; 
ibid. viii. 17 fin. the orotxeioy 
is defined as that eis $ S:aipetrar 
[sc. rt] évumdpyor [Acc.] os bAny. 
Similarly in viii. 2, 1043, a, 19, cf. 
Gen, An. i,21,729,b. 3 : ds évurdp- 
xov Kal pdpioy dy ebOus TOU -ytvomévou 
oéparos pryvipevoy TH An. hid. 
c. 18, 724, a, 24: doa as ef Ans 
ylyverOa Te yryvdueva A€youev, Ek 
twos évumdpxovros . . . . early. 
Cat. c. 2,1, a, 24, ¢, 5, 3, a, 32, 
&ce. (Ind. Arist. 257, a, 39 sqq.) 
The moody is consequently that 
which is made up of parts, like a 
body, and not of logical elements, 
like a concept. But since num- 


As Quantitas belongs to a divisible 


ber and time are also mood, we 
must not suppose that these 
‘parts’ are merely material ones 

and in Metaph. v. 13, the réde 71 
must be understood not of indi- 
vidual substance, but in a wider 
sense, as signifying anything 
numerically distinct (épi0ug év). 

2 Metaph. v. 13 (where also 
moody Kad’ airs and Kar& cupBeBn- 
«és is spoken of). Cat. 6 init. 
TRENDELENBURG, ibid. p. 82. 
treats further of discrete and 
continuous quantities, with spe- 
cial reference to Cat. 6, Phys. v. 
8, 227, a, 10 sqq. and Metaph. 
loc. cit. 

8 Cat.c.6 init., ibid. 5, a, 15 
sqq. Aristotle does not here ex- 
press the opposition of that 
which has and that which has not 
extension in any general form, 
but merely by means of examples 
(of the former—line, surface, 
body; of the latter—time, num- 
ber, word). 

4 Metaph. x. 1, 1052, b, 15 
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and substantial whole, so Qualitas expresses the differ- 
ences whereby the conceptual whole. is divided; for 
under Qualitas, in the stricter sense of the word,! Ari- 
stotle understands nothing else but the distinguishing 
mark, or further determination wherein a given Uni- 
versal particularises itself. As the two chief divisions 
of qualities, he notes those which express an essential 
distinction, and those which express a movement or 


activity.” 


Elsewhere he names four determinations of 


quality as the most important,® but these again fall 


sqq.; Cat. c. 6, 4,b, 32. This 
follows immediately from the 
above definition of woody: that 
which can be divided into parts 
can also be built up of parts and 
be measured by them,—Further 
marks of woody (Cat. c. 6, 5, b, 
11 sqq.) are that nothing is op- 
posed to it, and that it is what it 
is and neither more nor less, and 
that the concept of equality and 
inequality belongs peculiarly to 
it. 

1 The generic concepts (Setre- 
pat ovcia) are sometimes also 
called wody, or more correctly 
mote ovcia (Cat. c. 5, 3, b, 13; cf. 
Metaph. vii. 1, 1039, a, 1); and 
sometimes the cupBeBnxdta are 
comprised under the same term 
(Anal. Post. i. 22, 83, a, 36). 

2 In Cat.c. 8 the concept of 
roirns is not explained. except 
by reference partly to forms of 
speech and partly to examples. 
In Metaph. v. 14, 1020, b, 13, 
however, there is an enumeration 
of its different meanings thus: 
oxeddv Bh xard 840 Tpdrous Aéyorr’ 
ky 7d roby, nat TovTwy eva Tov 
Kupi@ratoy > mpétn wey yap moidrTys 
h Tis ovolas Siapopd . . . Ta de 


wdOn TS Kivovpéevay f Kivotmeva 
kal ai ray Kwhoewv Siapopai. To 
the first class belong, among 
other things, the qualitative dis- 
tinctions of numbers; to the 
second, &per) and xaxla, With re- 
gard to the diugopa see supra, p. 
215,n.1. Therefore Quality ex- 
presses a determination of form, 
for that is true of the Siapopa; 
Metaph. viii. 2, 1043, a, 19: goine 
yop 6 py bid tov Biapopoiy Adyos 
tov elSous nad ris évepyelas clva, 6 
8 ék rev evuvapxévtwy tis vAns 
paAAoy, 

3 Cat. c. 8. The four efdn 
modtyTtos (besides which, we are 
told, 10, a, 25, others might 
occur) are the following: (1) éfs 
and didfecis, which are distin- 
guished inasmuch as éf1s expresses 
a lasting state, while Sid@ecis is 
used sometimes for every state 
whatsoever, and sometimes for a 
transitory one (cf. Metaph. v. 19, 
20; BoniTz and SCHWEGLER 
on this passage; TRENDELEN- 
BuRG, Hist. Beitr. i. 95 sqq. 
Waltz, Arist. Org. i. 303 sqq.) 
Instances of és are émiorfjuat 
and dperal; of mere didOects, 
health and sickness. (2) “Oca 
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under the same heads.! 
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He treats as the peculiar 


mark of Qualitas, the opposition of the like and the 


unlike,? 


But in dividing off this category from others 
Aristotle finds himself in difficulties.’ 


To the category 


of Relativity * belongs that of which the peculiar essence 
consists in a definite relation to something else ; ° and in 
this sense Relativity is the category which ‘ expresses 


Kare Stvauw pvowhy 4 aduvaylay 
Aéyerat (a class which, however, 
cannot be strictly distinguished 
from the &es and dia0éceis ; see 
TRENDELENBURG, ibid. 98 sqq. 
More about the ddvauis later). 
(3) The passive qualities, ra8nrixal 
motdryres, also called wdOos in 
the meaning of woidtys Kad? hy 
GAAaodcOaL evdexerar (Metaph.v. 
21), and distinguished from the 
dy (which fall under the cate- 
gory of rdoxew), by their duration. 
Aristotle, however, understands by 
them not only the qualities which 
are produced by a mdéos (such as 
white and black colour) but also 
those which produce a mdOos or 
an dAAolwors on our senses: cf. 

_ De An. ii. 5 init. (4) Figure 
(ox jim Kal popph). 

1 For the first two and a part 
of the third express ‘activities 
and movements’ ; the rest, ‘essen- 
tial properties.’ 

2 Cat. c. 8,11, a, 15; on the 
other hand (ibid. 10, b, 12, 26), 
the évayridryns and the maAdoy nal 
Arrov ( =‘ ditference of degree’) do 
not belong to all quantities. The 
notion of Similarity, cf. Zop.i.17 ; 
Metaph. v. 9, 1018, a, 15, x. 3, 
1054, a, 3, and infra, p. 287, n. 2. 

2 For, on the one hand, the re- 
mark in Cat. c. 8, 10, a, 16, that 
the concepts of rarity and dense- 
ness, roughness and smoothness, 
designate no quality, but a situ- 


ation of the bodily parts (i.e.a 
xeto0a), would (as TRENDELEN- 
BURG rightly perceives, Hist. 
Beitr. i. 101 sq.) equally apply 
to many other things which Ari- 
stotle includes under Quality; 
whilst, on the other hand, the 
impossibility of a constant defi- 
nition of the categories is seen 
from the fact that a generic 
concept (eg. émiorhun) may 
belong to the apés 71, when a 
corresponding specific concept 
Cypaupartcy) belongs to the roby 
(Cat. c, 8,11, a, 20; Top. iv. 124, 
b, 18; whereas in Metaph. v. 16, 
1021, b, 3, iarpuxh is counted 
under mpés 7, that it may follow 
its generic concept, émorhun). 

4 That the category of Rela- 
tivity, in Cat. c. 7, precedes 
that of Quality (vide supra) is 
contrary to the natural relation 
of both, as is clear, not only in 
all other enumerations and in the 
express explanation in Metaph. 
xiv. 1, 1088, a, 22, but indirectly 
also (in Cat. c. 7 itself) from the 
fact that the duowy and toov 
(qualitative and quantitative 
equality) is in 6, b, 21 counted 
as mpés 11; cf. Top. i. 17; TREN 
DELENBURG, ibid. p. 117. 

5 Thus Cat. c. 7, 8, a, 31: 
éori T& mpds tt ols Td elvar Tardy 
éort TG mpds tl mws Exew: where 
the earlier verbal explanations 
are expressly declared (at the 
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Aristotle distinguishes three kinds 


of Relativity,2 which are again reduced to two.? In 
this, however, he is not consistent throughout,‘ nor has 
he been able to find any sure marks of this category,° 
or to avoid confusing it in many ways with others.§ 


beginning of the chapter) to be 
insufficient. Cf. Zop. vi. 4, 142, 
a, 26, c. 8, 146, b, 3. 

1 Metaph. ut supra: rb dt 
mpés Tt mdvrov [for which ALEX. 
read mwacdv] xioTa bots mis A 
oicia Tay Karnyopiay éott, Kal 
torépa Tov wotod Kal rood, &c.; b, 
-2: 7d 8& mpds Tt obre Buydpet obcta 
otre evepyelq, Eth. N.i, 4; 1096, 
a, 21: wapapudds yap Trott’ ote 
kad cupBeBnxdtt Tod Svros. 

2 Metaph. v. 15: the mpdés rt 
appears in the following forms: 
(1) 08’ GpiOudy nal apiOuod wdln 
(and in other related forms); to 
this head belong the Yooy, 80107, 
tavrdy in so far as these are con- 
cerned with relations to a given 
unity: Taira wey yap dy pla 7 
ovata, Suota 8 dy % rodrys pla, toa 
3& Gy 7d woody &y (the latter also 
in Gen. et Corr. ii. 6, 333, a, 29); 
(2) Kare Suvauiw momrichy . cad 
mabyriuchy, like the Oeppavrixdy 
and the Oepyayréy; (3) in the 
sense which comprises such ex- 
pressions as merpyrdy, éemornrody, 
diavontdy, The first two kinds 
come also in Phys. iii. 1, 200, b, 28. 

3 Metaph. ibid. 1021, a, 26: 
In the first two of the cases 
adduced the mpdés tt is called rG 
drep éorly BAAov A€yeoOu aidrd d 
.éotly (double is juioeos SimAdotoy, 
that which warms eppaytod 
Oeppayrixdv). In the third case 
it is r@ HAAO mpds adtd AéyerOau 
(what can be measured or thought 
has ‘its proper essence indepen- 





dently from the fact that it is 
measured or thought, and only 
becomes a relative in so faras that 
which measures and thinks enters 
into relation with it). The like 
also in Metaph. x. 6, 1056, b, 34, 
1057, a, 7. 

4 Another division is found 
in Top. vi. 4, 126, a, 33 sqq. 

5 The various peculiarities of 
the Relative which are mentioned 
in Cat.c.7 are all found, as is 
there remarked, only in a part of 
that class: ¢.g. the évavridrns 
(6, b, 15, cf. Metaph. x. 6, 1056, 
b, 35, c. 7, 1057, a, 37, and also 
TRENDELENBURG, 123 sqq.), the. 
MaAAov Kal Frroy, the property of 
correlatives to be simultaneous 
(Cat. 7,b, 15), which is not found 
in the relative of the second 
class (the émornrby, &c., see note 3, 
supra). Butitis a universal mark 
of every relative, to have a cor- 
responding correlative (7d mpds 
ayriorpépovra AéyerGat, Cat. 6, b, 
27 sqq.), which, in the main, 
tallies with the statement made 
at first (c. 7 init.) and afterwards 
repeated (8, a, 33), that the mpés 
tTLis 80a ata dmep early érépwy 
clvar Aéyerat }) Srwooipy BAAws mpds 
érepov, the latter statement dif- 
fering merely by being less exact. 
Individual substances (mparat 
ovolat) cannot be relative; but 
generic concepts (Sedrepa: ovala) 
may be. Cat. 8, a, 13 sqq. 

6 Thus in Cat. c. 7, 6, b, 2, 
the fis, did@eois, alo@nois, émi- 
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The remaining categories are dealt with so briefly in 
the treatise on the Cafegories—and, indeed, wherever 
_Aristotle mentions them—that an extended account of 
them cannot be given here.! 

The essential meaning of the theory of the cate- 
gories lies in the fact that it indicates to us how to 
distinguish the different meanings of concepts and the 
different corresponding relations of the actual. Thus, 
in the first place, the original and unchangeable essence 
or substance of each thing is distinguished from all that 
is derivative.2 Among things which are derivative, a 
division is again made between the qualities, the activi- 
ties, and the external circumstances. Of the qualities, 
one class belong. to things in themselves, and in this 
case they express sometimes a quantitative and sometimes 
a qualitative determination—that is to say, they 
have relation either to the substratum or to the form ;3 


orhun, G€o1s are referred to mpéds 
vt, of which, however, the first 
four belong also to Quality, the 
last to Position; mov and 
méoxew, according to Metaph. v. 
15, 1020, b, 28, 1021, a, 21, are 
relative concepts; the parts of 
a whole (rnddAiov, keparh, &c.) 
are also said to be relative (Cat. 
c. 7, 6, b, 36 sqq., cf., however, 
8, a, 24 sqq.). Also Matter ( Phys. 
ii. 2,194, b, 8); and ifso, why not 
Form as well ? 

1 Tn the abrupt ending of the 
genuine Categories, c. 9 (as to 
which, see the latter part of n. 1 
to p. 64, supra) it is merely said of 
the category of rovety and mao xe, 
thatit is susceptible of opposition 
and of More and Less. As to 
the other categories, there is 
nothing but a reference to what 


has gone before. Gen. et Corr.i. 
7, treats Action and Passion more 
at length, but that passage deals 
with the physical meaning of these 
terms, and we shall have to men- 
tion it later on. “Eéws is discussed 
etymologically in Metaph. v. 15, 
and in Cat.c. 15 (in the Postpre- 
dicamenta). 

? Cf. note 4 on next page. 

3 As TRENDELENBURG, p. 103, 
rightly remarks, the Quale is re- 
lated to the Form, the Quantum 
to the Matter; vide supra, 284, 
n. 1 and 4, p. 285, n, 2, ef. p. 219, 
n. 2, Thus similarity also, which, 
according to Aristotle, consistg 
in qualitative equelity (see p. 
286, n. 3, 287, n. 2), is de- 
fined, in another place, as 
equality of Form (Metaph.* x 
1064, b, 3: Spo 5¢ dav ph radrd 
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another class belong to things only in relation to other 
things—that is to say, they are relative.' With regard 
to activities, the most far-reaching opposition is that of 
Action and Passion; on the other hand, the categories 
of Possession and Situation, as has been already re- 
marked,” have only a precarious rank, and are afterwards 
dropped by Aristotle himself sub silentio: Finally, as 
regards external circumstances, these are taken on the 
one hand in terms of Space, and on the other in terms 
of Time, in the categories of the Where and the When. 
In strictness, however, both of these ought to have been 
ranged under the Category of Relation; and perhaps it 
was this kinship which led Aristotle to place them as a 
rule next in order after that category. All the cate- 
gories, however, lead back to Substance as their base.* 





ard@s byTa.... Kara Td eldos 
raid #), in Metaph. iv. 5, 1010, 
a, 23 sqq. woody and mov are 
transpused with roby and eidos, 
and in Metaph. xi. 6, 1063, a, 27, 
mowy is taken as pdtois dpiopevn, 
woody (like Matter, vide infra) 
as adpioros. 

1 All concepts of relation re- 
fer to something which is con- 
ditioned; substances are not mpés 
tL: vide supra. 

» Vide supra, p. 282. 

3 That this is not without ex- 
ception is clear from p. 282, . 

a Anal. Post. i. 22, 83, b, 
mavTa yap Taira [mouby, ‘ée.] 
oupBEBnte kal Kare Tay ovcldv 
kaTnyopetras (about oupBeBnnds 
in this meaning see p. 275 sqq.). 
Similarly 1. 19, ibid. a, 25, c. 4, 
73, b, 5. Phys. i 1, 185, a, 31: 
oddey yap Tay BAAwy Xwptordy éort 


VOL. I. 


Tapa Thy ovclay' mdvra yap Kad? 
broxemevov THs ovolas Adyera 
(but what is asserted kaé’ droxet- 
pwévov is a cupBeBnrds in the fur- 
ther sense: Anal. Post. i. 4, 73, 
b, 8; Metaph. v. 30 fin. &c); ¢ 
7, 190. a, 34: Kal yap moody Kab 
moudy Kal mpds Erepoy kal more Kal rod 
yiverat troremévov tivds 81a 7d 
pdvny Thy obciay undevds Kat’ %AAOU 
AéyeoOar ‘troremévov Ta 8 HAAG 
mdvra Kare THs odalas; iii, 4, 203, 
b, 32. Metaph. vii. 1, 1028, a, 13, 
ibid. 1. 32: mdvrav h otala mpérov 
kal Adye kal yrdoet Kal xpdvy (cf. 
the whole chapter); c. 4, 1029, b, 
23, c. 18, 1038, b, 27, ix. 1 init. xi. 
1, 1059, a, 29, xiv. 1, 1088, b, 4: 
borepoy yap [ris ovolas] macau af 
katnyopia. Gen. ef Corr. i. 3, 
317, b, 8. Hence in all the enume- 
rations odota goes first. Cf. also 
infra, ch. vii. init. 
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An inquiry, therefore, into Substance, or Being as such, 
must be the starting-point in the investigation of the 
Actual. 


2. The First Philosophy as the Science of Being. 


As Science in general has for its task the investiga- 
tion of the grounds of things,! so the highest Science 
must be that which refers to the last, and most universal 
of the grounds of things. For this gives us the most 
comprehensive knowledge, everything else being com- 
prehended under the, most universal. It gives us the 
knowledge which is most difficult to attain, as the most 
universal principles are the furthest removed from 
sense experience. It gives us the surest knowledge, 
since it has to do with the most simple concepts and 
principles. It gives us the most instructive knowledge, 
because it points out the highest grounds, and all 
instruction is a setting forth of the grounds of things. 
It gives us that knowledge which is most truly an end 
to itself, in that it is concerned with the highest object 
of knowledge. It gives us that which dominates all 
other knowledge, for it establishes that end to which 
all knowledge serves.” But any knowledge which is to 


1 Vide supra, p. 163 sqq. For 
this we may especially cite 
Metaph. i. 1, where, with refer- 
ence to prevailing views as to 
wisdom, it is shown (981, b, 30) 
that 6 uey Eumeipos tay droiavody 
exdvrwy alaOnaow eivat Sore? cope- 
repos, 6 & rexvirns Tav éumelpwr, 
xepotéxvov 5& apxiréxtwy, ai 5& 
Oewpyntikal Tey ToinTiK@y padrdov, 
Hence: 87: pév ody 4 copla wept 
twas aitias kal apxas éorw em- 
orhun, dijAov. 


? Metaph. i, 2, where the above 
is thus summed up (982, b, 7): 
andyrwv obv Tay cipnuévwy em rhy 
aithy émoriny mire ro (nrov- 
Kevoy bvoua [copia]: Set yap radrny 
Tov mpdrwy &pxav Kal aitiav elvar 
Gewpntiuny. Cf. ili. 2, 996, b, 8 
sqq. Eth. N. vi. 7. Metaph. vi. 1, 
1026, a, 21: Thy Timwrdrny 
[emorhuny] def rep) 72 tryudrarov 
ryévos elvat, ai wey ody Oewpnrixal 
Tay tAAwy emotnuav alperdrepat, 
avrn 8¢ ray CexpntiKady. 
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set forth the ultimate grounds of things must clearly 
include all actuality, for these ultimate grounds are 
simply those which explain Being as such.' Other 
sciences, such as Physics and Mathematics, may limit 
themselves to a particular sphere, the’ conception of 
which they take no further. The science of the ultimate 
grounds of things must go through the whole world of 
things, and must take them back, not to finite principles, 
but to their eternal causes, and, in the last resort, to 
that which is unmoved and incorporeal, from which 
proceeds all movement and formation in the corporeal 


world.? 


1 Metaph. iv. 1: Forw em 
oriwn Tis) Oewpel 7d ov f dy Kal 7a 
robre imapxovta ra’ abté, abry 3’ 
early obdeuid TaY ev péper Aeyo- 
pévwv hadrh: ovdeulayap Tay BAAwy 
émonome: x10ddou wept Tod dyrTos 
ff by, GAAS wepas abrov Te amoreus- 
pevat wept rovrov Oewpotar 7d 
oupBeBynds ... ered B& Tas apxas 
kal ras axpordras airlas (nroupey, 
djAoy as giceds Tivos abTas 
dvarykaiov elva na@ abrhv.. . . 5d 
kal hpiv rod bvros F by Tas mpdras 
airlas Anwréov. Cf. note 2 and 
supra, ch. iv. passim. 

2 See the previous note, and 
see also Metaph. vi. 1: ai apxal 
kal Ta oltia Cnretra: Tay dyTwy, 
dFAov Se Sri H bvTa. Every science 
has to do wi.h certain principles 
and causes. 4@AAd waco abrat 
[iarpuch, mabnuarinh, &c. | mep) ev 
Tikal yévos Te weptypapdwevas mept 
robrou mpayuarevoyTat, GAA’ obx! 
rept bvros GmAGs OvdE F dv, ob5E TOD 
tt éa BOéva Ad-yov WoLodrrat* 
GAN’ ek Tovrou ai piv aicdjce 
rorhoaca adtoSjror, ai 8 brdbeotv 
AaBodoa Td Th euTw obrw Te Kad? 





L 


This science is the First Philosophy, which 


asta imdpxovra TH yéver wepl 8 ciow 
amodeuviovot 2 avarykadtepoy } 
parakdrepov. . . , duolws be od" 
el Zot ) uh Core Td yévos wept d 
mpaywatevovtar oddity A€youar Sid 
7d Ths avrijs elvar Siavolas rd re Th 
éort SjAov Tote ral ei Zoriv. So 
it is with Physics and Mathe- 
matics, the former being con- 
cerned with that which is moved 
and in which the Form is not 
separated from the Matter, the 
latter being at the best concerned 
with that which is abstracted 
from Matter and Movement, but 
which does not exist of itself as 
immaterial and unmoved (cf. p. 
183, n. 3): €f 88 ti dori atdiov Kad 
alynrov kal xwpiordy, pavepdy ort 
Oewpytixfis To ywavat. ob mévras 
gpuouiis ye ... ob8€ padquarixijs, 
GAA TpoTépas auoiv. ‘he object 
of this science is the yapiord Kal 
dxtynra * avdyen b& mivta ply Te 
atria dldia elvat, pdAvors 8 Taira: 
Taira yap altia Tots pavepois Toy 
Qciwy. In them, if anywhere, 76 
Geiov must be sought; with them 
stands or falls the possibility of 


a] 
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Aristotle also names Theology,! and its task is to inves- 
tigate all actuality and the ultimate grounds thereof, 
which, as being ultimate, are necessarily also the most 
universal, and concern, not any part of the actual, but 
the whole. 

It is true that the possibility of such a science is 
open to much question. How can one and the same 
science treat of causes which are of different kinds, and 
which do not act collectively together? And, on the 
other hand, if we were to refer the causes of each genus 
to a special science, how could any one of these sciences 
claim to be that which is described above—since in this 
case the qualities claimed for it would rather be divided 
up among the special sciences?? Again, it is a 
question whether the First Philosophy is to draw into 
its scope the principles of scientific procedure, or 
whether these belong at all to any definite science, 
inasmuch as all sciences make use of them and it is 
impossible to assign any definite object to which they 
relate.? Or, again, is it to be a single science, or more 
than one, which will deal with all classes of the actual ? 
If there are more than one, the next question is, 
whether they are all of the same kind or no, and which 
of them is the First Philosophy. If there be only one, 
then it would seem that that one must include all 


a First Philosophy : if there is ovra fj bv. 
nothing else besides natural sub- ' Metaph. loc. cit. et alib. ; vid. 
stances, Physics is the first sci- supra. 


ence ; ef 8’ earl tis ovcia ak 'vnTos, 
arn mporépa Kal dirocopia mparn 
kal rabdAov obrws St mpxty* Kal 
rept rod bytos n bv Taverns by etn 
Oewpiicat kal ri €or kal Ta bmdpx- 


* Metapnh. iii. 1, 995, b, 4, ¢. 2 
init. 

8 Ibid. c. 1, 995, b, 6, c. 2, 996, 
b, 26; cf. supra, ch. v. passin, 
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objects of knowledge, and thereby the multiplicity ot 
the special sciences would disappear.! Finally we may 
ask whether this single science is to relate only to sub- 
stances or to their qualities also. The first alternative 
seems inadmissible, because it would be then impossible 
to say what kind of science had to do with the qualities 
of Being. The latter seems untenable, because sub- 
stances cannot be known by the same method of 
demonstration as qualities.” 

‘Aristotle answers these questions by remarking 
that not only that which falls under the same conception, 
but atso that which relates to the same object, belongs 
to one and the same science.* This, he says, is the case 
as regards Being. Only that which is itself Substance, 
or is somehow related to substance, can be named Being. 
All those conceptions which are in question denote 
either that which is Substantial, or else qualities, activi- 
ties and circumstances of Substance, and in the end they 
all lead up to certain elementary pairs of opposites, and 
opposites fall under the same science. For these 
reasons he concludes that it is one and the same science 
which has to deal with all Being assuch.> The difficulty 


' Metaph. ibid. 995, b, 10, c. 
2,997, a, 15. 

~C. 1, 995, b, 18, c. 2, 997, a, 
26. Among the ovpBeBnedra tais 
ovatais must: be counted also the 
concepts of rairdy, Erepoy, ductoy, 
évaytiov, kc. enumerated in 995, 
b, 20; cf. iv. 2, 1003, b, 34 sqq. 
1004, a, 16 sqq. The furtl er 
Apories of the third book, which 
are concerned not only with the 
concept of the First Philosophy 
but a!so with its contents, will 
be mentioned later on. 


8 Metaph. iv. 2, 1003, b, 12: 
ob yap wdvoy Tay Kad’ Ev Acyoudvwy 
emioThuns cori Oexpyoat mas, aNAG 
kal ray mpds play Aeyouevay piaw, 
Ibid. 1. 19, 1004, a, 24, cf. note 1; 
and as to the difference between 
xad’ &y and mpbs év, see Metaph. 
vii. 4, 1040, a, 34 sqq. 

*On this point see p. 224, 
supra. 

5 Mctaph. iv. 2: 7d be ov 
Aéyerat wey modAAax@s, GAAG mpds 
&v nal wav twa pvow (for which 
later : Gray mpts ulay apxhv) Kat 


hace 
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that this science must needs resume in itself the content 
of all other sciences, is removed in Aristotle’s mind by 
the distinction he draws between the different senses of 
Being. As Philosophy in general has to do with 
Essential Being, so there will be as many sections of 
Philosophy as there are kinds of Essential Being.’ As 
Being determinate is distinguished from Being in 
general, so is the First Philosophy as the universal 
science distinguished from the special sciences. It 
deals with the particular also, not in its particularity, 
but asa form of Being. It abstracts from the peculiari- 
ties whereby a particular thing distinguishes itself from 
others, in order to have regard to that only in it which 
appertains to all Being.? The objection that Substance 
itself must needs be treated in other ways than that 


obx dumvipws....7h wey yap bre 


25, b, 27 sqq. 


ovolat ivra Aéyerat, Ta 5’ St wdOy 
ovctas, Ta 8 Ori 6dds Eis ovclay, 4 
p0opa 2 orepioes 1) rwoidtyTes 7) 
TomTind } yevyntixa ovoias, ) Toy 
mpbs Thy ovoiay Aeyouevwr, } TovTwY 
Twos aropaces } odalas* 81d Kal Td 
bh by elven wh dv papév. Theconsid- 
eration of One also belongs to 
this science, forthe éy and the ov 
are (ibid. 1003, b, 22) rairdy kal 
wa puots TH axodrovbeiy, Somep 
&pxh nal airiov, GAA’ obx ws evi 
Asy@ dnrotueva . ByAov ovv 
brit kal Td dvTa mids Bewpfoa 7 
bvta, mavtaxod 8& Kupiws tod 
mporov  éemorthun nal e& ov Te 
BAAG Hpryntar ad 5 6 AéyorTa. ef 
ody TobT’ éorly 7 ovcla, TaY obTLaY 
by Séor tas apxas nal ras airlas 
Exew Toy pirdcopoy. ... 51d Kal Too 
bvros boa ctbn Oewpiica pias dori 
emiorhuns TE yéver Ta TE e18y TOY 
«dav. Further, 1004, a, 9 sqq. 


1 Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, a, 2, 
&e. 
? Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, a, 9 sqq. 
Since the concepts of the One 
and the Many, of Identity and 
Distinction, &c., relate to one 
and the same object, therefore 
one and the same science must 
deal with them; 1004, b, 5: 
érel oby TOD Evds 7 Ev Kal rod ByTos 
h bv raira Kal’ abrd éote db, 
GAA’ ob F GpiOuol 4} ypaypal A wip, 
SijAov ws exetvyns Ths émori uns Kar 
Tl dott ywwpion Kal Ta cunBeBnKdT’ 
abtois, As the mathematical 
and physical properties of things 
form a special province, ofrw Kal 
7 butt Hh by Fort tTwd YS1a, xal 
Tair’ ett wep) dv Tov pirogdpov 
emiokeparba: raAndes. Ibid. 1005, 
a,8. This is further illustrated 
in xi. 3, 1061, a, 28 sqq. 
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which proceeds by deducing its essential attributes would 
not trouble Aristotle,! since the same thing would be true 
of the fundamental conceptions of any science what- 
ever. To the question whether the First, Philosophy 
would also deal with the general principles of scientific 
procedure, Aristotle answers in the affirmative, inas- 
much as these principles themselves relate to Being in 
general rather than to any particular class of Being. 
In fact, he proceeds immediately to a detailed investi- 
gation of the law of Contradiction and the Excluded 
Middle, which by reason of its relation to Methodology 
has been already discussed at p. 251. By Aristotle, 
however, these inquiries are in the present connection 
treated ontologically, as giving knowledge of the actual, 
for which reason he includes them in his First Philo- 
sophy.? 


3. The Fundamental Questions of Metaphysics and 
their Treatment by earlier Philosophers. 


The forerunners of Aristotle had left him a series of 
problems in the way of metaphysical inquiry for which 
he found it necessary to obtain a new solution. The 
most important of these, to the answering of which the 
fundamental ideas of his system are immediately 
directed, were the following : 

1. First of all, how are we to think of the actual ? 
Is there nothing but corporeal existence, as the pre- 
Socratic natural philosophy assumed? Or is there, 
beside and above that, something uncorporeal, as 

' It is nowhere expressly answered in the Metaphysics. 
2 Metaph. iv. 3, 
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Anaxagoras, the Megarians and Plato said? Are the 
ultimate grounds of things of the nature of matter 
only, or is form to be distinguished from matter as a 
peculiar and a higher principle ? 

2. Connected with this is the question of the rela- 
tion of the Individual to the Universal. What is that 
which is essential and in the last resort actual? Is it 
the individual things or the universal ideas, or is there 
perhaps in truth only one universal Being? The first 
was the common view which had lately come out, bluntly 
enough, in the Nominalism of Antisthenes ; the second 
was the theory of Plato; the third that of Parmenides 
and of Eucleides after him. 

3. Seeing that unity of being and manifold existence 
‘are both given in experience, how can we hold these 
two together in thought? Can the One be at the same 
time a manifold, including in itself a number of parts 
and qualities? Can the Many come together in an 
actual unity? These questions also were variously 
answered. Parmenides and Zeno had denied that the 
two ideas could be reconciled, and had therefore 
declared the manifold to be a delusion, while the 
Sophists used the assumption of the manifold for their 
theory of argument, as Antisthenes for his theory ol 
knowledge.! The Physicists of the Atomic and 
Empedoclean schools limited the relation between the 
Many and the One to that of an external and mechanical 
juxtaposition of parts. The Pythagoreans found in 
numberfand Plato, with keener philosophic insight, in 
his Ideas, a means of combining a multitude of different 


1 See ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. 1, pp. 985 etc. 
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determinations of being in an inner unity, while the 
corresponding relation in sensible things explained 
itself, according to Plato, by impact. 

4. Equally different were the views held as to the 
passing of the one into another—that is, as to the theory 
of Change and Becoming. How can being become 
not-being, or not-being being? How can anything 
come to be or cease to be? How is movement possible, 
or change? Such were the questions that Parmenides 
and Zeno had asked in doubt, and the Megarians and 
the Sophists had repeated their questionings. The like 
difficulties drove Empedocles and Anaxagoras, Leuc- 
ippus and Democritus to explain the coming to be and 
ceasing to be of all things by the combinations and 
separations of unchangeable matter. Plato himself so 
far agreed with them that he confined change to the 
sphere of appearances, and excepted from it all that 
was truly actual. 

Aristotle has all these questions clearly in view. 
To the first two problems related most! of the dzropias 
with which he opens his great work on Metaphysics, 
after the introductory discussions of the first book. Are 
sensible things the only essential being, or is there 
besides them some other ? Is the ‘ other’ of one kind; or 
is it manifold like the Ideas and mathematical entities 
of Plato?? The limitation of Being to sensible things 
is contradicted by the series of arguments on which Plato 
had already based his Ideal Theory: such as, that the 


} With the exception of those 2 Metaph. iii. 2, 997, a, 34 sqq. 
just mentioned, which are con- (xi. 1, 1059, a, 38, c. 2, 1060, b, 
cerned with the office of the First 23), iii. 6, viii. 2. 

Philosophy in general. 
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particular things of sense, passing and indistinct as 
they are, can be no object of knowledge ;' and that all 
the world of sense, as passing, presupposes an eternal— 
as moved, presupposes an unmoved—as formed, presup- 
poses a forming cause.? These Platonic assumptions, . 
however, as we presently find, are beset by all manner 
of difficulties. The problem returns in the form of the 
question * whether the ultimate grounds of things are 
to be sought for in their genera, or in their constituent 
parts—the latter being the basis of their material 
conditions, the other the basis of their formal deter- 
minations.* For either view plausible arguments may 
be adduced. On the one hand there is the analogy of 
corporeal things, whose constituent parts we name when 
we have to explain their character. On the other 
hand there are the conditions of knowledge, which we 
attain to by a process of determination through concepts 
in the assignment of genera and species. And as 
between these again there arises immediately the ques- 
tion, whether the highest genera or the lowest species 
ought to be treated as the true principia. The former 
would be universal, including all individual existence as 
an ultimate principle should do. The latter would be 
determinate conceptions, and out of such only could the 
individual in its peculiarity of character be obtained.5 


! Metaph. vii. 15, 1039, b, 27; 
iv. 5, 1009, a, 36, L010, a, 3, ef. i. 
6, 987, a, 34; xiii. 9, 1086, a, 37, 

, 8. 

2 Thid. iii. 4, 999, b, 3 sqq. 
3 Metaph. iii. 3: mérepov de? 
Td yévn oroixeia Kal apxas drokau- 
Bavew 2) waarroy ef dv evuTapydvTev 
éorly Exacroy mperov (xi. 1, 1059, 


b, 21). 

4 Vide supra, ch. v. 

* Metaph. iii. 998, b, 14 sqq. 
(xi. 1, 1059, b, 34). Among the 
varied and often intricate forms 
of Aristotle’s dialectic, it is only 
possible to state here the leading 
line of reasoning. . 
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On the like considerations rests the other difficulty, to 
which Aristotle rightly gives special prominence '—the 
question whether it is only individual things that are ac- 
tual, or whether the universal of the genera be actualalso.? 
The former theory seems untenable because the sphere 
of individual existences is unlimited and of that which 
is unlimited no knowledge is possible, and since all 
knowledge in any case is of universals. The latter is 
oper to all the objections which lie against the theory 
of a universal existing independently, or the Ideal 
Theory of Plato.2 An application of this question to a 
particular case is contained in tke further inquiry, 
whether the conceptions of the One and of Being denote 
anything substantial or are only predicates for some 
subject of a different nature. Those who accept 
universals at’ all (e.g. Number) as in any way sub- 
stantial, must affirm the first proposition; but the 
opposite opinion is not only supported by the analogy 
of the whole world of concrete things, but also by the 
argument that you cannot treat the One as substance 
without denying, as did Parmenides, the existence of 


1 Metaph. iii. 4 init. c. 6 fin. 
(cf. vii. 13 sq.), xiii. 6, xi. 2 init., 
ibid. 1060, b, 19. In the first 
passage this Apory is called the 
Tagav XaAeTwTary kal avaryKaoTaTy 
Oewpjoat; similarly in xiii. 10, 
1086, a, 10; and we sball find 
later on, that its importance and 
difficulty rest not merely on the 
opposition of Aristotle to Plato, 
but also on the intrinsic contra- 
diction involved in the founda- 
tions of ‘his own system. 

2 That this Apory coincides 
with that adduced on p. 298, 
Aristotle himself asserts in 


Metaph. iii. 4, 999, b, 1: ef peéy 
obv unbév dort Tapa Te Kad?’ Exacra, 
ovbiv by ef vonroy GAAG mavTa 
aic@nr&, and hence he here again 
adduces the reasons, which were 
there mentioned. 

3 Metaph. iii. 4, c. 6, 1003, a, 
5, cf. p. 161, 4. Only another 
expression for the above is the 
question (iii. 4, 999, b, 24, xi. 2 
jin.), whether the apya! are cde 
&y or apiOug ev: Td yap apidug ev 
h 7d Kabexacroy Aéyew Siapépe 
ovdey (999, b, 33 cf. c. 6, 1002, b, 
30). 
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the Many, as such.' To the same head belongs the 
question whether Numbers and Figures are Substances 
or no, and to this also opposite answers are possible. 
For as the qualities of bodies are mere predicates from 
which we distinguish the bodies themselves as their 
substrata, and as these bodies presuppose, as their 
elements, the surface, the line, the point, and unity, it 
would seem that surface and unity must be as sub- 
stantial as body is; while on the otker hand these have 
not any existence for themselves but only in corporeal 
things, and they do not come to be and cease to be, as 
Substances do.? Yet auother difficulty which leads back 
to the relation of the individual to the Universal is this. 
The principia must on the one hand, as it seems, be of 
a potential character, since possibility precedes actuality : 
on the other hand, they must be actual, since otherwise 
Being would be merely accidental.? Individual things, 
indeed, do actually exist: whereas the universal concept, 
except in so far as it has found for itself a place in 
individual entities, exists only potentially. And finally, 
if there be besides the corporeal, an uncorporeal, and 
beside the changing, an eternal, the final question must 
be whether both ot these have the same principia‘ or 
If we say Yes, it seems impossible to explain the 
If we say No, then we must 


not. 
difference between them. 


1 Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, a, 3 
sqq., and, referring to this, x. 2, 
xi 1, 1059, b, 27, c 2, 1060, 
a, 36. 

2° Metaph. iii. 5 (cf. xi. 2, 1060, 
b, 12 sqq., and on p. 1002, b, 32: 
viii. 5 init. c. 3, 1043, b, 15). We 
shall meet with further objec- 
tions to this view in the criticism 


of the Pythagorean and Platonic 
doctrines. 

8 Tbid. iii. 6, 1002, b, 32 cf. 
Bonitz and SCHWEGLER on this 
passage. 

‘ As Plato supposed, in full 
accordance with Aristotle’s view. 
Cf. ZHLLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. p. 628 
sq. 805 sq. 
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decide whether the principia of the changeable are 
themselves changeable or unchangeable. If they be 
changing, then we must go back to deeper principia, 
with which the same dilemma will recur. If they be 
unchangeable, then we have to explain how it can be 
that out of the unchanging, in one case the changeable, 
in another the. unchangeable, arises! The like dif- 
ficulty, in truth, applies to all the different classes of 
Being. How, for example, is it possible that things 
which fall under wholly different categories, such as 
those of Substance and Relation, can lead back to 
principles that are one and the same ?? 

The other questions stated above—those relating to 
the unity of the manifold, and the possibility of change— 
were clearly present to Aristotle’s mind, and he sought 
in the first principles of his Metaphysics to find a solu- 
tion for them. The combination of the manifold into 
unity, concerns him chiefly as leading up to the inquiry 
how the genus and the differentia can be one in con- 
ception ;3 though he recognises that the same question 
may be raised in all cases where things of a different 
nature are combined.‘ Aristotle’s answer, in all such 


1 Metaph. iii. 4, 1000, a, 5 
sq. be 2, 1060, a, 27). 
bid. xii. 4. Aristotle 
ees (ibid. 1070, b, 17) that 
the final grounds of things are 
only analogically the same for 
all. 

3 This question also occurs in 
Anal, Post. ii. 6, 92, a, 29. In 
De Interpr. vc. 5,17, a, 13, it is 
proposed, discussed more fully 
in Metaph. vii. 12, again touched 
upon in viii. 3, 1043, b, 4 sqq., 


1044, a, 5, and settled in the 
manner stated in the text by viii. 
6. 


1 Thus with regard to num-' 
bers (Metaph. viii. 3, 1044, a, 2, 
c. 6 init.), and to the relation 
between soul and body (c. 6, 
1045, b, 11; De An. ii, 1, 412, b, 
6 sqq.); but also in many other 
cases: cf. Mctaph. viii. 6, 1045, 
b, 12: «alto: & abrds Adyos én 
mdvrwy, &C, 
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cases, as will be seen, is in its essence one and the 
same. It is based upon the ‘relation of the possible 
and the actual—of Matter and Form.! The problems 
of Becoming and Change are of still greater importance 
for the Aristotelian system. Ifa thing comes to be, 
does it arise out of being or out of not-being? If a 
thing ceases to be, does it become something, or nothing ? 
Does change mean the becoming of opposite out of 
opposite, or of the same out of the same? The one 
seems to be impossible—because nothing can come out 
of nothing, nor can anything return to nothing, nor 
take on it the qualities of its opposite (e.g. warmth the 
qualities of cold). The other alternative is equally 
impossible, because it is absurd that anything should at 
a definite time come to be that which it already is. A 
similar case is the analogous problem whether those 
things which act upon each other are likes or opposites.’ 
In all these questions, difficulties are brought to light 
which are soluble only by a careful inquiry into the 
first principles of philosophy. 

1 Cf. Phys. i. 2 fin, where 


Lycophron and others are blamed 
for running into difficulties by 


this question coincides with the 
other, as to Change, since that 
which acts Th os 


the inference that one must at 
the same time he many: éomep 
obk evSexduevoy tabroy ey Te Kal 
TOAAG elvar, mh Tavrixelweva 5E° 
Zort yop 7d ey Kal Suyduer Kat 
évredexela. 

2 Of. Phys. i. 6, 189, a, 22, c. 
7,190, b, 30, ¢. 8 init. ibid. 191, 
b, 10 sqq., Gen. et Corr. i. 3 init. 
ibid. 317, b, 20 sqq. Metaph. xii. 
1 fin. 

3 See Gen. et Corr.i.7; Phys. 
i. 6, 189, a, 22, c. 7, 190, b, 29, 
c. 8 191, a, 34. To Aristotle 


that which suffers: Sor’ avdynq? 
7d mdoxov eis Td moody meraBdAAely 
(Gen. et Corr, i. 7, 324, u, 9). 
Hence it is true that, on the one 
hand, things which are not op- 
posed cannot act upon one 
another: od« ékiorno: yap 4AAnA| 
Tis picews boa wir’ evayria Bae? 
e evavtiwy ear) (ibid. p. 323, b, 
28) ; but on the other hand; 
neither can absolute opposites : 
ba’ GAAhAwY yap mdoxew Tavavrla 


adbvarov (Phys. i. 7, 190, b, 33). 
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The contributions which his forerunners had made 


towards their solution, did not in any way satisfy Ari- 
stotle.! He takes exception to most of the pre-Socratic 
philosophies primarily because of their materialism, 
which made it impossible for them to reach out to the 
first principles of the incorporeal;? and he further 
objects that they practically took no account of ideal 
and final causes.$ 

The earlier Ionic school is criticised by him because 
of the difficulties which beset every one of their pre- 
suppositions,* because of their tendency to overlook the 
moving cause,> and because of the superficial way in 
which they erected an arbitrarily chosen element into 
the universal basis of things, whereas the sensible 
qualities and changes of bodies are conditioned by the 
opposition of different elements. 

The same criticism holds for Heraclitus, in so ) far as 
he agrees with the Ionic school in assigning a material 
element as the basis.’ To his peculiar doctrine as to 
the flux of all things and the meeting of opposites, 
Aristotle has other objections.. He thinks that the 
doctrine of the flux is on the one hand not accurately 
thought out, while on the other hand it overlooks the 


1 For what follows cf. Strivm- * See De Celo, iii. 5, Metaph. 
PELL, Gesch. d. theor. Phil. d. i. 8, 988, b, 29 sqq. 
Gr. 157-184; BRANDIS, ii. b, 2, 5 Metaph. i. 8,988, b, 26; Gen. 
p. 589 sqq. Aristotle’s criticism et Corr. ii. 9, 335, b, 24 
of earlier philosophers is here dealt 8 Gen. et Corr. ii. 1, 329, a, 
with only in so far as itconcerns 8; De Celo, iii. 5, 304, b, 11, cf. 


their fundamental doctrines. ibid. i. 3, 270, a, 14; Phys. i. 7, 
2 Metaph. i. 8 init. cf. iv.5, 190, a, 13 sqq. iii. 5, 205, a, 4. 
1009, a, 36, 1010, a, 1. 7 Aristotle, indeed, generally 


3 Metaph. i. 7, 988, a,34 sqq. puts him along with Thales, 
b, 28, Gen. et Corr. ii. 9, 335, b, Anaximenes, &c.; see ZELLER, 
32 sqq., Gen. An. v.1,778,b, 7. Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 585, 1. 
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fact that every change presupposes a substratum ; that 
under alterations of matter, the form maintains itself ; 
that it is not all kinds of change which could go on 
ad infinitum; and that from the changeableness of 
earthly things we ought not to draw any conclusion as 
to the universe as a whole.' The theory of the unity 
of opposites he dismisses by the argument that Hera- 
clitus is in conflict with the Law of Contradiction.? 

The objections to Empedocles cover various points 
of detail regarding his natural philosophy which cannot 
be gone into here, but they reach also to the funda- 
mentals of his system. His assumptions as to the 
immutability of the original matter are held to involve 
the impossibility of qualitative change, of the passage of 
the elements into one another as seen in experience, and 
of their combination into unity in the derivative forms 
of matter, and also of the doctrines, upheld by Empe- 
docles himself, as to the quantitative identity of the 
elements and their co-existence in ‘the Sphere.’3 
Aristotle also objects that the derivation of these ele- 
ments is not shown, and that they are not carried back 
to the original divisions of material being,t which are 
only incompletely presented in the definite kinds of 
matter known to us as fire, water, &c. He remarks 
that the opposition of heavy and light is not explained 

_| Metaph. iv. 5, 1010, a, 15 gives a detailed refutation of the 
sqq.; Phys. viii. 3, 253,b, 9sqq. atomistic reduction (by EMPE- 

2 See ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. DOCLES) of dAAolwos to Exxpiors. 
600 sq., and 483, 1. 4 The opposites ‘warm and 

3 Metaph. i. 8, 989, a, 22-30; cold,’ &c., on which Aristotle 
Gen. et Corr, ii. 1, 329, b, 1, c. bases bis own theory of the ele- 
7, 334, a, 18, 26, c. 6 init. ibid. ments. 


i. 1, 314, b, 10, 315, a, 3, ¢. 8, 325, 5 Gen.et Corr. i. 8, 325, b, 19, 
b, 16. In De Cals, iii. 7 init, he ii. 3, 330, b, 21. 
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at all,! and that in the theory of the pores and effluxes 
an explanation of the mutual influence of bodies is 
put forward which would logically lead to absolute 
Atomism.? The two ‘causes of motion’ in the Empe- 
doclean system he considers not to be properly deduced 
from first principles nor to be sufficiently distinguished, 
since Love not only unites but also divides, and Hate not 
only divides but also unites ; ? and he remarks that since 
no laws of their working are laid down, an inordinate 
scope is left, in the fashioning of the world, to Chance.‘ 
He holds the assumption of alternating states of the 
world to be arbitrary and untenable,’ and the theory of the 
composition of the soul out of the elements to be beset 
with difficulties of all kinds.6 Finally, Aristotle believes 
that the philosephy of Empedocles would lead in the end 
to a sensationalism which would makeall truth uncertain.’ 

The criticisms on the Atomic theory are of a similar 
kind. Aristotle admits that the theory has a very 
plausible basis. If wo start from the Eleatic presup- 
positions, and if we desire nevertheless to save the ideas 
of the manifold and of movement, then an Atomic 
theory is the most convenient way of escape. So if we 
think it an impossibility to suppose bodies to be actually 
divisible ad infinitum, the only alternative seems to lie 
in the assumption of indivisible atoms as their ultimate 


1 De Cello, iv. 2, 309, a, 19. Part. An. i. 1, 640, a, 19; Phys. 
2 Gen. et Corr. i. 8; cf. viii. 1, 252, a, 4. 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. part i. 645, 5 Phys. viii. 1,251, b, 28 sqq.: 
3. De Celo, i. 10, 280, a, 11; Metaph. 
3 See ZELLER, Ph.d. Gr. pt.i. iii. 4, 1000, b, 12. 
698, 2, and Metaph. iii. 8, 986, ®§ De An. i. 5, 409, b, 23-410, 
a, 25. b, 27; Metaph. iii. 4, 1000, b, 3. 
4 Gen. et Corr. ii. 6, 333, b, 2 7 Metaph. iv. 5. 1009, b, 12; 
sqq. (cf. ZELLER, ibid. 703,1); cf. ZELLER, ibid. 727, 1. 
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constituents. Aristotle, however, neither admits these 
Eleatic presuppositions, nor does he concede that the 
division of bodies can ever reach its limit,? or that the 
coming of definite things into being could be treated 
as a combination of minima, or their passing out of 
existence as a resolution into atoms.? Rather does he 
hold that indivisible bodies are impossible, since every 
fixed quantity can be divided into fixed quantities, which 
again must be divisible. He says that atoms which are 
neither qualitatively distinguished nor capable of acting 
on each other could not explain the different qualities 
and the interaction of bodies or the passage of the 
elements into one another or the processes of becoming 
and change.’ The theory that the atoms are infinite in 
number and kind is also rejected, because the pheno- 
mena can be explained without this hypothesis, since all 
differences of quality or of form are reducible to cer- 
tain fundamental types, and since the situation and 
movement of the elements in nature are also limited 
by number; and it is Aristotle’s view that a limited 
number of original entities is always to be preferred to 
an infinity of them, because the limited is better than 
the limitless. The assumption of empty space, so far 


1 Gen. et Corr. i. 8, 324, b, 35 
sqq. c. 2, 316, a, 13 sqq.; cf. 
ZELLER, ibid. 764 sqq. 

2 Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 317, a, 1 
sqq. But Aristotle expresses 
himself more exactly on this 
point, though without explicit 
reference to the Atomic theory, 
in Phys. iii. 6 sq. 

3 Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 317, a, 
17 sqq. 


4 Phys. vi.l; De Carlo, iii. 4, 
303, a, 20. 

5 Gen. et Corr.i. 8, 325, b, 34 
sqq. c. 9, 327,a, 14; De Carlo, iii. 
4, 303, a, 24; ibid. c. 7, c. 8, 306, 
a, 22 sqq. We shall have more 
to say on this subject later. 

§ De Ceelo, iii. 4, 303, a, 17 sqq. 
29 sqq. b, 4; cf. Phys. i. 4 jin. 
viii. 6, 259, a, 8. : 
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from being necessary ! to explain phenomena such as 
those of movement, would rather be inconsistent with 
the characteristic movement of bodies and the dif- 
ferences of weight, for in a vacuum nothing could have 
any particular place towards which it would tend, and 
everything would necessarily move with equal quick- 
ness.2- He finds that movement and its different kinds 
are, in the Atomic Philosophy, simply presupposed, and 
not deduced from first principles.? He objects that the 
school completely overlooks the teleology of nature, 
and that instead of giving us any principles on which 
phenomena rest, it refers us to an unsolved necessity, 
or to the assertion that in fact things have always been 
as they are.‘ There are further polemical passages, 
which can only here be mentioned in passing: against 
the theory of an infinite number of co-existent worlds ; * 
against Democritus’ explanation of sense-perception ; ° 
against his doctrine concerning the soul,’ and his 
acceptance of sensory appearance as truth.® 

The natural philosophy of Anaxagoras is so closely 
connected with the physics of the Atomists and Empe- 


' Phys. iv. 7-9, cf. c. 6. More 
on this later. 

2 Phys. iv, 8, 214, b, 28 sqq.; 
De Celo,i. 7,275, b, 29, 277, a, 
33 sqq. ii, 13, 294, b. 30, iii. 2, 
300, b, 8. With regard to the 
theory of Weight held by Demo- 
critus, see further De Calu, iv. 2, 
6; as to the influence of Ari- 
stotle’s attack upon the changes 


which Epicurus made in the, 


atomic theory, see ZELLER, Ph. 
ad. Gr. pt. iii. a, 378. 
3 Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 31. 


1 See ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr, pt. 
i. 788 sqq., and Gen. An. v. 8 vers. 


Jin., where Aristotle’s criticism of 


the mechanical explanation of 
nature by Democritus, is very 
similar to Plato's criticism in the 
Phedo of that proposed by 
Anaxagoras. 

5 De Celo,i.8; see ZELLER, 
ibid. 797, 2. 

§ De Sensu, c. 4, 442, a, 29. 

7 De An. i. 3, 406, b, 15, cf. v. 
2, 403, b, 29, 405, a, 8. 

8 ZELLER, ibid. 822. 
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docles that it is open for the most part to the same 
objections. The infinite number of his primary bodies is 
not only needless, inasmuch as a small number would do 
equally well, but it is also mistaken inasmuch as it would 
make all knowledge of things impossible. Again, since 
the primary differences of kinds of matter are limited in 
number, so must be the primary bodies also. Since all 
bodies have a natural magnitude, their constituent 
paris (the so-called éyovouepf) cannot be of indefinite 
size; and since all bodies are limited, there cannot he 
in each thing, as Anaxagoras was logically obliged to 
hold, constituents belonging to the infinitely various 
kinds of matter.!| Further, if primary matter is to be 
looked for in the simplest bodies, few of the oporoueph 
could be considered as primary matter.2 Anaxagoras 
recognises the existence of change in things, but the doc- 
trine of the unchangeability of their constituent parts is 
inconsistent with that admission. The continuity of 
bodies is negated by the infinite number of their consti- 
tuents,® in spite of Anaxagoras’s weak attack upon the 
‘theory of empty space.’ Aristotle finds that Anaxagoras 
is as little able to account for differences of weight as was 
Empedocles.* The original mingling of all kinds of 
matter, as Anaxagoras states it, would be unthinkable ; ° 


1 Phys. i. 4, 187, b, 7 sqq; the latter part of ch, viii. infra. 


De Cato, iii. 4. Fora further 
remark as to the infinite in space, 
see Phys. iii. 5, 205, b, 1. 

2 De Carla, iii. 4, 302, b, 14. 

3 Gen. et Corr. i. 1; Phys. 
iii. 4, 203, a, 19. Further objec- 
tions of a similar kind, but not 
especially directed against Anax- 
agoras, will be dealt with in 


1 Phys. iv. 6, 213, a, 22, 

5 De Calo, iv. 2, 309, a, 19. 

6 Besides the physical objec- 
tions which are raised against it 
in Metaph. i, 8, Gen. et Corr. i. 
10, 827, b, 19, Aristotle asserts 
both of this statement and of the 
corresponding one (that, at all 
times, everything is in eve y- 
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but if it were more correctly stated it would lead to the 
substitution of ‘matter’ (conceived of as one and with- 
out qualities) for the infinite variety of primary bodies 
which Anaxagoras assumed,.' The theory, common to 
him and others, of a beginning of movement among 
matter, after infinitely continued rest, would contradict 
the regularity of the order of nature.? Aristotle freely 
recognises the advance made when Anaxagoras formu- 
lated the doctrine of universal mind, but he considers 
it to be still unsatisfactory, inasmuch as, on the one 
hand, it did not bear fruit in the explanation of nature, 
and, on the other hand, as applied even to man, it mis- 
conceived the distinction between the spirit and the 
soul.§ 

With regard to the Eleatics (among whom he takes 
little account of Xenophanes and Melissus),‘ Aristotle’s 
first point is that their philosophy contains no basis for 
any explanation of phenomena.> Their primary axioms 
he takes to be vitiated by grave obscurities; they talk 
of ‘the unity of being’ without keeping distinct the 
different meanings of unity ; and thus they attribute to. 
being such qualities as negate in turn its unconditional 
unity (¢.g. limit in Parmenides, and limitlessness in 
Melissus). They do not understand that every proposi- 
tion involves the duality of subject and predicate, of 


thing), that it destroys the Phys.i. 2, 185, a, -10,i. 3 init., 
principle of contradiction. See and De Calo, ii. 13, 294, a, 21; 


ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 911. on the other hand Parmenides is 
' Metaph. i. 8, 989, a, 30. always treated with respect. 
2 Phys. viii. 1, 252, a, 10 sqq. 5 Metaph. i. 5, 986, b, 10 sqq.; 


8 See ZELLER, ibid. 887, 4, Phys. i. 2, 184, b,.25; De Carln, 
893, 2; De An. i. 2, 404, b, J, iii. 1, 298, b, 14; Gen. et Corr. i. 
405, a, 13. 8, 325, a, 17; cf. SEXT. Math, x, 

4 Metaph. i. 5, 986, b, 26; 46, 
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thing and quality, so that we cannot even say that 
‘Being is’ without distinguishing between Being as 
substance and the Being we attribute to it as quality— 
which latter, if there were only one Being, would 
necessarily be something other than Being, i.e. not- 
being.! The Eleatics assert the unity of Being and 
deny not-being, whereas in fact ‘ Being’ is only a com- 
mon predicate of all things, and ‘ Not-being’ is perfectly 
thinkable as the negation of some definite kind of being 
(e.g. not large, &c.).2 They attack the divisibility of 
Being, and yet at the same time describe it as extended 
in space. They deny all ‘Becoming,’ and therefore 
the multiplicity of things, on the ground that every 
process of becoming must start either from Being or 
from Not-being, and both hypotheses are untenable. 
They overlook a third possibility, which not. only 
makes Becoming conceivable, but is the sole expres- 
sion of any actual process of becoming—namely, that 
anything becomes what it is, not out of absolute Not- 
being, but out of that which is relatively not-being.* 
Aristotle holds that Zeno’s polemic against move- 
ment rests upon similar misconceptions, inasmuch 
as he treated space and time not as fixed but as 
discrete quantities, and argued on the assumption 


1 This is the essential point 
of the complicated dialectical 


% Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, b, 7; cf. 
ZELLER, ibid. 541. 


discussion in Phys. i. 2, 105, a, 
20-c. 3 vers. fin. On the second 
half of these discussions (c. 3), 
ef. Puato, Parm. 142, B sq., 
Soph, 244, B sqq.; and see 
ZELLER, ibid. p. 562 sq. 

2 Phys. i. 3, 187, a, 3; cf. 
ZELLER, ibid, 663 sq. 


+ Phys. i. 8, cf. Metaph. xiv. 
2, 1009, a, 26 sqq. (The point will 
be treated more in detail in ch. 
viii. infra.) On the other hand, 
the: Eleatic hypothesis is an- 
sweyed in Gen. et Corr. i. 8, 325, 
a, 13 merely by a reference to 
the opposed facts of experience. 
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that they- consisted of an infinite number of actual 
subdivisions, whereas in fact they merely include poten- 
tially in themselves all possible subdivisions.’ Still 
less importance does he attach to the arguments used 
by Melissus to prove that Being is limitless and motion- 
less.2 How can it be supposed that ‘All is One,’ 
unless we are prepared to ignore all the differences of 
things, and to represent even contradictory opposites 
as one and the same?* Here also Aristotle finds 
unproved assumptions as to the principles of things, and 
an absolute failure to solve the weightiest questions of 
philosophy. 

Neither does he find a solution among the Pytha- 
goreans, who attempted a philosophy of nature, although 
their principles made movement and change, which are 
the basis of all natural processes, inconceivable.’ They 
proposed to explain the corporeal by referring it to 
number. Yet how can that which is extended in space 
be derivable from numbers, or how can weight arise out 
of that which is neither light nor heavy?5 How, in 
fine, can the qualities of things be so derived at all ?6 
What is the meaning of saying that in the formation of 
the world, the One, as corporeal size, was ‘the centre 
which drew unto itself portions of the limitless’ ?7 


31] 


1 Phys. vi. 9, c. 2, 233, a, 21; 
cf. ZELLER, ibid. £45 sqq 

2 Phys. i.3 init.; cf. ZELLER, 
ibid. 554, 3. 

3 Phys. i. 2, 185, b, 19 sqq. 

+ Metaph. i. 8, 989, b, 29 sqq. 


5 Metaph. i. 8, 990, a, 12 sqq. 


tii. 4, 1001, b, 17, xiii. 8, 1083, b, 
8 sqq. xiv. 3, 1090, 4, 30; De 
Caels, iii. 1 fin. 


5 Metaph. xiv. 5, 1092, b, 15. 
Tte passage refers to Platonics 
and Pythagoreanstogether. Other 
remarks, which refer immediately 
to Plato’ and his school, but also 
apply to the Pythagoreans, need 
not be here cited. 

7 Metaph. xiii. 6, 1080, b, 16, 
xiv. 3, 1091, a, 13; “cf. ZELLER, 
ibid. 381 sq. 349, 4. 
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Again, where things different in character are explained 
by one and the same number, are we to distinguish 
between different classes of numbers by reason of the 
differences of the things they signify, or are we to deny 
the variety of these things by reason of the likeness of 
the numbers that denote them?! How, again, can 
universal conceptions such as the One and the Infinite 
be of the nature of substance?? Finally, if we pro- 
ceed to inquire as to the way in which the Pythagoreans 
applied their theory of numbers, we come upon singular 
superficiality and caprice. The theory of number itself 
is very incompletely worked out,‘ and there are numer- 
ous untenable positions in their theory of physics which 
Aristotle marks with censure.* 

Not only the earlier schools of Natural Philosophy, but 
also the later systems called, in Aristotle’s view, for fun- 
damental reconsideration. Only one of the later schools 
can be specially dealt with here, because in this con- 
nection there is no account to be taken of the Sophists. 
What they taught was to Aristotle's mind only a mock 
wisdom, which dealt in the contingent, the unessential, 
and the unreal. His task in regard to them was, not 


1 Metaph. i. 8, 990, a, 18 (cf. 
ZELLER, ibid, 362, 1), vii. 11. 
1036, b, 17 cf. xiv. 6, 1093, a, 1, 10. 

? With regard to Being and 
the One, this view is explained 
(against Plato and the Pytha- 


goreans) in Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, - 


a, 9, 27 cf. x. 2; andit is there 
especially remarked that the 
assertion of the substantiality 
of the One would destroy the 
plurality of things. As to the 
aretpoy cf. Phys. iii. 5, and also 
c. 4, 203, a, 1. 


8 Metaph. i. 5, 986, a, 6, 987, 
a, 19. 

4 See ZELLER, ibid. 367, 2. 

® Such as the ‘ Antichthon’ 
(ZELLER, ibid. 383, 4), the har- 
mony of the spheres (De Cela, ii. 
9), a theory about time (Phys. 
iv. 10, 218, a, 33, cf. ZELLER, 
ibid. 406, 3 sq.), and certain 
views as to the soul (De An. i. 2. 
404, a, 16, . 3 fin. cf. Anal. Post. 
ii. 11, 94, b, 32), 

® See ZELLER, idid. 968. 
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to establish any metaphysical propositions, but to 
combat the scepticism which brought all manner of 
truth into question, and to prove the untenable nature 
of their sophisms.! The services rendered by Socrates 
to philosophy are by no means minimised by Aristotle, 
although at the same time he emphasises the limitation 
of Socrates’ achievement to the sphere of ethics, and 
observes that in this connection Socrates did not esta- 
blish any metaphysical basis.2 Of the lesser Socratic 
schools Aristotle criticised only the Megarians, for their 
assertions about the relation of the possible and the 
actual,? and the Cynics, in regard to their theory of 
knowledge and ethics.‘ 

The attention which Aristotle pays, however, to 
Plato and the Platonic school is as thoroughgoing as 
his treatment of the other Socratics is slight. His own 
system grew directly out of that of Plato. He was com- 
pelled, therefore,> to distinguish his views from those of 
Plato exhaustively, and to set out the arguments which 
led him to go beyond the Platonic school. Thus it is 


1 The formar’tn Metaph. iv. 
5, cf. c. 4, 1007, b, 20, x. 1, 1053, 
a, 35, xi. 6 init. ; the latter in the 
treatise on the fallacies, é 

* Cf. the passages cited, 
ZELLER, ibid. at pp. 94, 2, and 
1143 ‘lhat even the Ethics of 
Socrates are one-sided, is shown 
by Aristotle in th. Nie. iii. 7, 
1113, b, 14 sq. c. 11, 1116, b, 3 
sqq. 1117, a, 9, vi. 13, 1114, b, 
17 sqq. 

3 Metaph. ix.3 (cf. ZELLER, 
ibid, 220,1). Aristotle here con- 
futes the Megarian principle, that 
the merely possible is actual, by 


proving that it would not only 
destroy all motion and change, 
but also all possession of skill or 
power: one who does not now 
hear would be deaf; one who is 
not actually building would be 
no architect. 

+ The former are spoken of in 
Metaph.v. 29, 1024, b, 32, viii. 3, 
1043, b, 23 (cf. ZELLER, ibid.. 
252 sq.), and in Hth. Nie. x. 1, 
1172, a, 27 sqq. Aristotle attacks 
the exaggerations of the moral 
doctrine of the Cynics. 

5 Supra, pp. 14, 56 sq., 162, 
&e. 
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in no spirit of jealousy or detraction that Aristotle 
comes back again and again to discuss the Platonic 
doctrines, and to set out their defects from all points of 
view with untiring patience; for such a criticism of his 
master was unavoidable if he was to defend his own 
philosophic individuality, and his right to found a new 
school, against the fame of his predecessor and the 
prestige of the flourishing Academy. “His main cri- 
ticism, leaving out of account incidental objections, is 
directed against three leading points: first, against the 
Ideal Theory, as such; secondly, against the later 
‘ Pythagorising statement of the Theory ;’ and, thirdly, 
against the principles laid down concerning the ulti- 
mate basis of things, Matter and the One.! 

The Ideal Theory of Plato rested upon his convic- 
tion that it is only the universal essence of things that 
can be an object of knowledge. This conviction was 
shared by Aristotle.2 So likewise did Aristotle accept 
without criticism Plato’s doctrine as to the mutability of 
all sensible things (which for Plato was the second 
buttress of the Ideal Theory), and the necessity to 
pass beyond these to something stable and essential.’ 
But when Plato draws from this the conclusion that it 

“ is only the Universal, as such, which can be actual, and 
that it must exist for itself as something substantial 
beyond phenomena, Aristotle parts company with him. 
This, therefore, is the central point about which revolves 

“the whole Aristotelian attack on Plato’s Metaphysics. 
For Aristotle holds as to this assumption that it is 


1 Cf. ZELLER, Platon. Studien, 2 Vide supra, pp. 163,300, &c. 
p. 197 sqq. 3 Vide supra, p. 300 sqq. 
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devoid of all scientific basis in itself; that it leads in its 


“results to difficulties and contradictions absolutely in- 


soluble, and that instead of explaining the world of 
phenomena, it makes them impossible. 

He holds that the hypothesis of the Ideas is not 
established ; of the Platonic arguments for it, there is 
not one that is not open to decisive objections.! The 
ends that Plato sought thereby to attain are and must 
be attainable otherwise. The content of each of these 
Ideas is, indeed, exactly the same as the corresponding 
thing of which it is said to be ‘the Idea;’ for in the 
conception of the ideal man, of man as such, exactly the 
same marks are included as in the conception of man in 
the ordinary sense, there being no difference between 
the two beyond the addition of the word ‘ideal’ (ro 
aito).2 In this view, the Ideas appear as nothing more | 
than a needless reduplication of the world of things, 
and the introduction of the Ideas to explain things is 
to Aristotle as if a man who could not count in small 
numbers should attempt to count in large ones.3 But 
even apart from the failure of proof, the Ideal Theory 
is in his view in itself untenable; for Substance cannot 


' Cf. Metaph. i. 9, 990, b, 8 
sqq. xiii. 4, 1079, a. 

2 Metaph. iii. 2, 997, b, 5: 
modraxn 8 éxdvtwy dsucKodAlay, 


yap exetyo: obBty AAO émrolouy, h 
avOpdrous didtous, 06’ ofrur Ta e18y 
GAN 7) aicOnrd atdia. Similarly 
Metaph. vii. 16, 1040, b, 32: 


oddevds HrTov &romoy 7d pdvat pev 
elval twas does mapa Tas ev TH 
ovpayg, Tavras St Tas avras pdyon 
Trois aig@nrois mAh Bri Ta pev 
alba 7a 5 Pbapras adrd yap ky- 
Opwrdy pacw elvar cat trmov rad byt- 
eiavy, AAO 8 oddév, mapamAto.ov 
mowouvres Tois Geos pey elvat 
pdonovow avOpumocbets Sé° obte 


mowdaw odv [Tas id€as] Tis abras 
7@ eiSer Tots Pbaprois, aTodvOpwmrov 
xal ab’réimmov, mpooribertes Tots 
aic@yrois Td phua Td adrd. Ibid. 
xiii. 9, 1086,.b, 10 cf. Hth. Wi. 
4, 1096, a, 34, Hud. i.. 8, 1218, a, 
10. 3 
3 Metaph. i. 9 init. xiii. 4, 
1078, b, 32. 
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be separate from that whereof it is the Substance, nor 
Genus from that to which (as forming part of the 
essence) it belongs.! This proposition, in fact, sum- 
marises the whole difference between the Platonic and 
Aristotelian systems. Aristotle holds, however, that 
even if this were waived, the Platonist would only pass 
out of one difficulty into another. It would appear, for 
instance, that in reason there could only be Ideas ot 
that which was substantial; and the Platonic school 
accordingly ascribed Ideas only to natural things. Yet 
when once it is admitted that the Universal Essence is 
divided among individual things, it must follow that 
Ideas should be ascribed also to privative and relative 
conceptions and to artificial products of all kinds ;? and 
even among the Ideas themselves, the most of them 
must have Ideas over them to which they stand in the 
relation of copies, so that it would be true of them that 
the same thing would be at the same time type and 
copy? Thus also for every thing— inasmuch as it must 
fall under a series of genera, superior and subordinate 
in form—there must be several Ideas;‘ or again, the 
various general marks which together make up a con- 
cept must be themselves so many Substances, and it 
would follow that one Idea would be made out of many 
Ideas, or one Substance out of many real Substances, 


' Metaph. i. 9, 991, b, 1: 
ddteey by addvarov, elvar xwpls Thy 
obotay Kal ob % obcia; xiii. 9, 1085, 
a, 23, cf. vii. 6, 1031, a, 31, c. 14, 
1039, b, 15, 

2 Metaph. i. 9, 990, b, 11 sqq. 
22, 991, b, 6, xiii. 4, 1079, a, 19, 
c. 8, 1084, a, 27; Anal. Post, i. 


24, 85, b, 18; cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. 
Gr. pt. i. 587, 2. 

3 Metaph. i. 9, 991, a, 29, xiii. 
5, 1079, b, 34. In the first of 
these passages we should read: 
ofov 7d ‘yévos, &s yevos, ciSav (sc. 
mapdSeryua Eora). 

* Metaph. i. 9, 991, a, 26, 
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and these sometimes of opposite kinds.' Or again, if 
the Idea is to be Substance, it cannot at the same time 
be a general concept ;? for it is not the unity of many 
individual things, but an individual itself among other 
individuals.? Conversely, the things of which it is 
predicated could not be true subjects. Of Ideas of 
this kind any defivition would be as impossible as it is 
of other individuals,’ and since the Idea, like the 
individual, is numerically one, it follows that one or 
other of the contradictory predicates by which we sub- 
divide the genus must always be predicable of it, in 
which case it clearly cannot be itself the genus also.® 
Aristotle considers the assertion that the Ideas con- 
tain the essence of things to be inconsistent with the 
view that they are at the same time incorporeal. He 
represents Plato as speaking sometimes of a ‘ matter of 
the Ideas’ (that being inconsistent with the notion that 
they are not in space’), and as holding at other times 
that in the case of all natural objects matter and the 
process of becoming belongs to the essence and concep- 
tion of them, in which case the conception of them 
cannot exist by itself separately.® Similarly, he argues 
that the ethical conceptions cannot be separated from 


' Metaph. vii. 13, 1039, a, 3, 
c. 14; cf. c. 8, 1033, b, 19, i. 9, 
991, a, 29, xili. 9, 1085 a, 23. 

2 Metaph. xiii. 9, 1086, a, 32, 
vii. 16, 1040, a, 26 sqq. cf. iii. 6, 
1003, a, 5. 

3 Metaph. i. 9, 992, b, 9, xiii. 
9, ut supra. 

4 Metaph. vii. 6, 1031,b, 15 ; cf. 
Lonitz and SCHWEGLER on this 
passege, and the citation at 


p. 215, supra, from Cate. c. 2. 

5 Metaph. vii. 15, 1040, a, 8- 
27. : 

6 Top. vi. 6, 143, b, 23. Length 
in itself must be either dmAarts 
or mAdros éxov, and then the, genus 
must be at once a species also. 

7 Phys. iv. 1, 209, b, 33; cf 
ZELL. ibid. 556 sq., 628 sq. 

§ Pitgs. ii. 2,192 b, 35 sqa. 
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their objects. There can be no ‘Idea of the Good’ 
standing by itself, for the conception of the Gvod appears 
under all possible categories, and determines itself dif- 
ferently according to the different circumstances ; and as 
there are different sciences that deal with the Good, so 
there are different kinds of good, among which there is, 
in fact, an ascending scale—a fact which of itself ex- 
cludes the possibility of a common Idea existing by itself.! 
A further objection is that the theory of Ideas logically 
carried out would be a process ad infinitum: for if an 
Idea is always to be posited in every case where more 
things than one meet in a common definition, the 
common essence of the Idea and its phenomenon must 
always come in as a third term different from either of 


them.? 


Even if the Ideal Theory were better founded and 


1 Bth. N.i.4(Hud.i. 8); cf. pre- 
ceding notes. As to the principle 
that what is mpérepoy and torepoy 
cannot be reduced to a common 
generic concept, see Polit. iii. 1, 
1273, a, 34 sqq. (ZELL., ibid, 571 
sq.). On the same principle in 
Eth. Nic. loc. cit. Aristotle remarks 
in criticising the ‘Idea of the 
Good,’ that the upholders of the 
doctrine of Ideas themselves say 
that there is no Idea of that 
which stands in the relation of 
Before and After; but this is 
actually the case with the Good, 
for it is found in all the cate- 
gories: ¢.g., a substantial good 
is the Divinity and Reason, a 
qualitative good is Virtue, a 
quantitive good is Measure, a 
relative good is the Useful, &c. 
Thus these different Goods stand 


in a relation of Before and After, 
and can consequently be included 
in no common generic concept, 
and therefore in no idea, but 
(1096, b, 25 sqq.) only in a rela- 
tion of analogy. (Vide supra, p. 
276 sqq.) 

2 Metaph.i. 9, 991, a, 2, vii. 
13, 1039, a, cf. vii. 6, 2, 1031, b, 28. 
Aristotle expresses this objection 
here by saying that the doctrine of 
Ideas leads to the tpitos &vOpwros. 
Cf. ZELL., Plat. Stud. p. 257, and 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. p. 623, 5. He 
finds the parallel of the ‘rp’res 
&vO8pwros (which, however, is 
equally true of the ideas them- 
selves, cf. Suph. El,.c. 22, 178, b, 
36) in the change of the uni- 
versal into an individual of the 
same name. 
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less untenable, Aristotle would still say that it could by 
no means fulfil the task of a true Philosophy, which is 
to exhibit the basis and principles of the world of 
appearances. As the Ideas are not in things, they 
cannot make up the essence of things, and they cannot 
contribute anything to the being of things.! Even the 
relation of the one to the other cannot he stated clearly, 
for Plato’s own references to some kind of copying and 
participation are always unintelligible metaphors.2 The 
principle of motive power, without which no process of 
becoming and no explanation of nature is conceivable, 
is wholly wanting.? So also is the principle of final 
cause. Even in regard to the theory of Knowledge, 
the Ideas cannot render us that service which Plato 
expected from them, for if they are outside of things, 
then they are not truly the essence of things, and there- 
fore the knowledge of the Idea leads to no sure con- 
clusion as to the thing itself. And how, on the other 
hand, could we arrive, asks Aristotle, at any know- 
ledge of the Ideal, since innate Ideas are not to be 
assumed ?® All these difficulties will be vastly in- 
creased if we are to follow Plato and his school in 
translating the Ideas into Numbers, and so interposing 


1 Metaph.i. 9, 991, a, 12 (xiii. 835, b, 7 sqq. cf. Eth. Eud. i. 8, 
5, init.). 1217, b, 23. 

2 Metaph.i. 9, 991, a, 20, 992, + Metaph. i. 7, 988, b, 6, c. 9, 
a, 28 (xiii. 5, 1079, b. 24), i. 6, 992, a, 29 (where, instead of 8:3, 
987, b, 13, vill. 6, 1045, b.7, xii. 6? 8 should be read). 
10, 1075, b, 34. 5 Metaph. i. 9,991, a, 12 (xiii. 

3 Metaph. i. 9,991,a,8,19sqq. 5, 1079, b, 15), vii. 6, 1031, a, 30 
b, 3 sqq. (xiii. 5) 992, a, 24 sqq. sqq.cf. anal. Post. i. 22, 83, a, 
b, 7, c. 7, 988, b, 3, vii. 8, 1033, 22: 7a yap ef6n xaipérw: repert- 
h, 26, xii. 6, 1071, b, 14, v. 10, opard re ydp ear, &e. ; 
1075, b, 16, 27; Gen. et Corr. ii. 9, 5 Tide supra, p. 202, &e. 
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between the Ideas and the things of sense the whole 
science of Mathematics. The difficulties which would 
thus arise were set out by Aristotle with a painstaking 
thoroughness most tiresome to the modern mind, though 
in his day it may possibly have been needful in order 
to cut off all ways of escape for the Pythagorising 
school, led by such men as Xenocrates and Speusippus. 
He asks how we are to think to ourselves the causality 
of numbers,' or how they can contribute to the existence 
of things? He shows how capricious and: contra- 
dictory is the application of these numbers to natural 
objects. He points out the difference in character 
between conceptual determinations, which are quali- 
tative, and numerical determinations, which are quanti- 
tative, remarking that two numbers make up one 
number, but two Ideas do not make one Idea, and that 
among the numbers which make up numbers no quali- 
tative differences can be posited, whereas there must 
be units qualitatively different if there were Ideal 
Numbers.4 With minute and careful thoroughness, 
he controverts the various suggestions as to the relations 
of mathematics to the Ideal Numbers which were 
thrown out by Plato and his school and the devices they 
resorted to in order to maintain a conceivable difference 


1 Metaph. i. 9,991, b, 9, with 
the answer: if things are likewise 
numbers, one does not see of what 
use the ideal numbers are tothem; 
if, on the other hand, things are 
only arranged according to num- 
ber, the same would be true of 
the ideas of them, which would 
not be numbers, but Adyar év 


apOuors Twav (iwoKemevwv), 
* Metaph. xiv. 6 init., ibid. 
1093, b, 21 cf. c. 2, 1090, a, 7 sqq. 
§ Lee. cit. from 1092, b, 29; ef. 
the commentaries on this passage. 
‘CE. Zeuu. Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. p. 
568 sq. 854, 867 sq. 884. 
5 Loe. eit. i. 9, 991, b, 21 sqq. 
992, a, 2. 
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between the Numbers and the units which compose 
them.! But in this, as in other branches of the argu- 
ment, his main point is always that there is a funda- 
mental contradiction between the notion of a unit of 
number and the fact of differences of kind. It is not, 
of course, necessary here to recapitulate those of his 
objections to Ideal Numbers which apply also to the 
Ideal Theory in general.? But it is to be noticed that, 
in Aristotle’s view, if once we assumed the existence of 
Ideas and Ideal Numbers, the ordinary mathematical 
numbers would lose their status, for they could only 
have the same component parts and therefore the same 
nature as the Ideal Numbers themselves.? The position 
of magnitudes would be equally dubious; for gud 
ideal they must go by ideal numbers, and gud mathe- 
matical they must go by mathematical number;‘ and 
from the way in which the theory of magnitudes is 
deduced, be considers that the further dilemma arises 
that either it must be possible for a surface to exist 
without line, and a solid without surface, or else all 
three must be one and the same.> 

Finally, as concerns the ultimate principles of things, 
in which Plato and the Platonists had sought to find 
the ultimate basis and constituents of their Numbers 
and Ideas,° Aristotle asserts that it is impossible to 
know the constituent parts of all being, since that 


! Metaph. xiii. 6-8. + Mctaph. i. 9, 992, b, 18 ; xiv. 
* Asin Metaph. xiii. 9, 1085, a, 3, 1090, b, 20. 
23, and in xiv. 2, 1090, a, 7 sqq. 5 Ibid. i, 9, 992,a, 10; xiii. 9, 
c. 3, 1090, a, 25-b, 5, they areused 1085, a, 7, 31. 
against Speusippus. ° Cf. ZELLER, Ph. d, Gr. pt. i, 


3 Metaph.i. 9,991, b, 27; xiv, 628 sq., 805. 
8, 1090, b, 82 sqq. 
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knowledge cannot be derived from any prior knowledge.! 
He doubts whether all being can have the same con- 
stituent parts,? or whether out of the combination of the 
same elements, at one time a number and at another 
time a magnitude could arise. He remarks that such 
constituent parts can only be ascribed to substances, and 
only to those substances which have some admixture of 
materiality. He further demonstrates that such con- 
stituent parts could neither be thought as individual 
nor as universal: not as individual, because they would 
not then be cognisable and could not be the con- 
stituents of more things or Ideas than one; not as 
universal, because in that case they would not be of the 
nature of substance. In another connection, he takes 
exception to the variance of the Platonic suggestions as 
to the ‘material element,’® and rejects altogether the 
assumption of Speusippus that there are more than one 
original but different principia.’ A closer inquiry into 
the two Platonic ultimate principles, ‘the One,’ and 
‘the Great and Little,’ leads Aristotle to declare that 
they are both misconceived. He asks how the One can 
be a thing existing by itself, when no universal is a 
substance. The notion of unity expresses only a 


1 Metaph. i. 9, 992, b, 24; 
against which, indeed, his own 
distinction of demonstrative and 
inductive knowledge might be 
used. 

2 This is suggested, without 
mention of Plato,in Metaph. xii.4, 
1070, a, 33 sqq. ; cf. what was ad- 
duced on pp. 300-301, supra. 

8 Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, b, 17 sqq. 

4 Thid. i, 9, 992, b,.18; xiv. 2 
init, 


5 Metaph. xiii. 10, 1086, b, 19, 
1087, a. 4. 

5 Metaph. xiv. 1, 1087, b, 4, 
12, 26, c. 2,1089,b,11; cf. ZELLER, 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. p. 628, 3. 

* Of it the remark in Metaph. 
xiv. 8, 1090, b, 13 sqq. is true, that 
Nature is not éreiodiddns domep 
HoxOnpa trparywdia, and in xii.10 fin. 
the od« &yabdy rodvKoiparin, Fur- 
ther cf. ZELLER, ibid. p. 851 sq. 
andthe passages there adduced. 
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quality—or, more exactly, a determination of measure. 
This, however, presupposes something measured, and 
even that is not necessarily anything substantial, but 
may also be a magnitude, or a quality, or a relation, or 
any of the most different kinds of things, and, accord- 
ing as it is one or the other of these, ‘ the One’ will be 
variously determined, as predicated of one or other of the 
similar kinds of subjects.! Whoever seeks to deny this 
will be driven to explain ‘the One’ as the only Sub- 
stance, as did the Hleatics—a position which, apart 
from other objections, would make Number itself im- 
possible.? Again, if with Plato we are to say that the 
One is the same as the Good, then there will arise other 
intolerable difficulties,? not worse, however, than those 
which would be raised if, with Speusippus, we attempt to 
distinguish the One from the Good as a special principle 
by itself* As for ‘the Great and Little,’ this concep- 
tion indicates nothing but bare qualities, or rather, 
bare relations—and these, indeed, of such a kind as 
could least of all be taken for anything in the nature of 
substance, since they manifestly require a substratum. 
How can substances, he asks again, consist of that 
which is not substantial, and how can constituent parts 
be at the same time predicates?5 Or if we are to take 
this second principle to be more closely related to the 
first, as not-being is to being, such a theory would be 
altogether perverse. Plato believed that he could only 
escape the monism of Parmenides by assuming a prin- 


1 Metaph. x. 2; xiv. 1, 1087, b. 36 sqq., b, 13, 20 sqq. 


33, and xi. 2, 1060, a, 36; cf. 1 Metaph. 1091, b, 16, 22, c. 5 
supra, p. 312,n.2,and p.272,n.2. init. 
» Metaph. iii. 4, 1001, a, 29. 5 Metaph.i. 9, 992,b, 1; xiv. 


3 Metaph. xiv. 4, 1091, a, 29, 1, 1088, a, 15 sqq. 
¥2 
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ciple of not-being. This assumption is not necessary 
for the purpose, since Being itself is not of one kind 
only ;! and it would also fail of the purpose, since the 
manifold character of Being cannot be explained by the 
simple opposition of Being and not-Being.? According 
to Aristotle, Plato has not sufficiently defined Being and 
not-Being, and in his deduction of ‘the manifold’ from 
them he has been thinking of substance only, and not 
either of qualities, magnitudes, &c.,? or of movement ; 
for if the ‘Great and Little’ produced movement, then 
must the Tdeas whose matter it is be likewise moved.4 

The main defect of the Platonic view lies in the posi- 
tion that opposition as such is the first and original prin- 
ciple of all things. If all does arise out of an opposition, 
still it is not out of mere opposition as such, which is 
negation, but out of relative opposition out of the sub- 
stratum to which negation attaches. Everything which 
comes to be, presupposes a matter out of which it’ 
comes, and this matter is not simply a kind of Not- 
Being, but a kind of Being—which is not as yet that 
which it is about to become. The nature of matter in 
this regard was misunderstood by Plato. He had in 
view merely the opposition of matter as against the 
formative principle, and so he thinks of it as the Bad 
and the Not-Being, and overlooks the other side of the 
question—namely, that it is the positive substratum of 
all formative action and of all becoming.’ By this 


1 Metaph. xiv. 2, 1088, b, 35 5 Metaph. xiv. 1 init. c. 4, 


sqq. cf. p. 223, supra. 1091, b, 30 sqq.; xii. 10, 1075, a, 
2 Thid. 1089, a, 12. 32 sqq.; Phys i. 9, cf. ZELLER, 
3 Thid. 1. 15, 31 sqq. Ph. ad. Gr. pt. i. p. 614. 


+ Thid. i. 9, 992, b. 7. 
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oversight he involves himself in this contradiction, that 
matter tends to its own annihilation, that the evil 
tends to the good and must of necessity assume it into 
itself! Further contradictions arise in the considera- 
tions that the Great and Little (as was above remarked 
of the ‘ Unlimited’ of the Pythagoreans) must be a thing 
existing for itself,a substance; whereas at the same 
time as a determination of number and magnitude it 
cannot possibly be so, and that the same principle would 
of necessity have to be given in actuality as unlimited, 
which is a position in fact unthinkable.? If, finally, we 
ask the Platonists in what way the numbers can be 
deduced from their ultimate principles, distinct state- 
ments are entirely wanting. We ask if they arise by a 
mixture, or ly a composition, or by a generation, and 
there is no answer. We are not told how out of the 
One and the Many could be produced those units of 
which numbers are composed, or whether number be 
itself limited or unlimited.5 There is no deductign of 
the first, uneven number or of any of the rest except 
the first ten.6 We are not shown from whence those 
unities arise out of which is made up the indefinite 
duality which, by its combination with the One, is to 
generate the remaining units:7 and we are not shown 
how the duality of the Great and Little can, with the 
aid of the One, bring forth any numbers which could 


' Phys.i. 9,192, a, 19.; Metaph. ‘ Metaph. xiii. 9, 1085, b, 12 


xiv. 4, 1092, a, 1. sqq. an argument immediately 
* Phys. iii. 5, 204, a, 8-34, cf. directed against Speusippus. 

c. 4, 203, a, 1 sqq. 5 Tbid. 1085, b, 23, c. 8, 1083, 
% Metaph. xiv. 5, 1092, a, 21 b, 36 sqq.; xii. 8, 1073, a, 18. 

sqq.; xiii. 9, 1085, b, 4 sqq.; cf. c. 6 ZELLER, ibid. p. 591, 3. 


7, 1082, a, 20. 7 Metaph. i.9, 991, b, 31. 
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not arise by the doubling of the One.! There are a 
multitude of similar objections to be found in Aristotle, 
but these will be more than sufficient. 

These criticisms of the Platonic theory are not all 
of equal value. Not a few of them, at least in the form 
in which Aristotle directly states them, rest undeniably 
upon a misunderstanding of Plato.? Nevertheless, it 
cannot be gainsaid that Aristotle has noted the weak 
points of Plato’s theory with a keen insight, and has 
conclusively exposed its defects. Not only has he com- 
pletely exhibited the obscurities and dilemmas of the 
theory of Ideal Numbers, but he has also refuted once 
for all the Ideal Theory and the assertions of Plato as 
to the original basis of things. Among the arguments 
which he uses in his attack, there are tw which stand 
out as decisive, and to which all the others mediately 
or immediately return: jirst, that al] universal concepts 
(such as those of the One, of Being, of the Great and 
Little, of the Unlimited, and in fact all the concepts 
involved in the Ideas) are in no sense substantial, and 
that they denote only certain qualities and relations, 
and at the most only the genera and species of things, 
and not the things themselves ; second, that the Ideas are 
devoid of motive power, and not only caunot explain, 
but would actually make impossible the changes of 
phenomena, the coming to be and ceasing to be of 
things, change and movement, with all the natural 
properties of things that rest thereon.’ In the direction 


1 Metaph. xiv. 3, 1091, a, 9. on the importance which he him- 
° Cf. ZELLER, Platon. Stud. self attached to this objection ; 


257 sqq. cf., for example, Metaph. i. 9, 
3 Aristotle frequently insists 991, a, 8: mdyrwy 88 pddtora 
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of Aristotle’s polemical energy to these points, we may 

-vecognise in him the spirit of the Natural Philosopher 
reaching out towards clear definitions of the actual 
world and towards an explanation of facts. His powers 
of abstraction are not inferior to Plato's, and he is 
superior to him in dialectic skill. But he is determined 
to give currency to such conceptions only as verify 
themselves by experience, in that they either combine 
into unity a series of phenomena, or take them back to 
their common cause. To the logical Idealism of Plato 
there is wedded in Aristotle the Realism of the student 
of Nature. 

So far the attempt has been to state the objections 
Aristotle urged against his predecessors. It is time to 
turn to his own answers to those questions the solution 
of which he failed to find in them. 


diamopiceey ay Tis, Ti more GUUBAA- Kal peTapopas A€yewy moTiKds * Th 


Aerat Ta €i5n ois didlos Trav 
aic@nrav 2) rots yryvoudvors rat 
plepouevois’ ote yap KWioEws 
ore peraBuAts ovdemias Cor atria 
abvrois; and at 1. 20: 7d 8 Aéyew 
mapadeiypara avTa elvat ral per- 
éxew abtav TeAAG KEvoroyeiy éoTL 


yap gots TO epyaéuevoy mpds Tas 
iéas amoBAémoy ; and so ibid. 992, 
a, 24: dAws 5 Cyrovons sis pidro- 
copias wept Tay pavepay 7d atriov 
TovTo pey elaxapey (ovdéy yap 
Adyouerv wepl ris aitlas bber H apxh 
Ths petaBoarjs), &c. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CONTINUATION. 
The Main Inquiry of Metaphysics. 


Tuere are three main questions which now fall to be 
discussed. In so far as the First Philosophy has to do 
with Actuality in general, with Being as such, it follows 
that the question of the original essence of the actual, 
which is the inquiry into the conception of Substance, 
must precede all other investigations. To this question 
Plato in his Ideal Theory had answered that that which 
in a true and original seuse is actual was to be sougut 
for only in the conunon esseuce of things or in their 
classes, which are expressed by general conceptions. 
Aristotle, as has been seen, was not content with the 
answer: but for that very reason he attributed the more 
importance to the relation between the individual and 
the universal. It was in the inaccurate statement of 
this relation that he found the fundamental error of 
Plato’s view, and he felt that it was from the true con- 
ception of the same relation that any revision of 
Platonism must start. The first question for Philo- 
sophy, therefore, must be an inquiry into the conception 
of ‘substance,’ which is an inquiry into the relation of 
the individual to the universal. But inasmuch as 
Aristotle defines that relation in such a way as to throw 
1 See p. 290 sqq. supra. — 
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essential actuality to the side of the individual, it 
follows that the Form, or the eidos, which Plato had 
made identical with the universal, becomes detached 
from the universal in Aristotle and takes on an alteretl 
meaning. To him Form is essence determinate and 
developed into full actuality : undetermined universality, 
which is the possibility of Being, not yet determined 
this way or that, is considered as Matter in opposition 
to Form. The relation of Form and Matter accord- 
ingly furnishes the second main object of Metaphysics. 
Form, in fine, is essentially related to Matter, and 
Matter to Form; and this relation consists in the fact 
that Matter becomes definite through Form. This process 
is Movement. All movement, however, presupposes a 
first cause of movement, and in this way movement and 
the first motor constitute the third pair of concepts 
‘ with which Metaphysics is concerned. In the following 
pages Aristotle's theory will be set forth under these 


three heads, = Ty 4 7 34%) 1" Kage 


(1) The Individual and the Universal. 


Plato had taken as the essential element in things 
‘the universal as it is thought in conception,’ and had 
ascribed Being, in its fullest and original sense, to that 
only. It was by a limitation of this Being, by a com- 
bination of Being with Not-Being, that individual 
entities could arise. These, therefore, had, outside and 
above them, as something other than themselves, the 
universal essences, which were the Ideas. Aristotle 
denies this, for he finds the fundamental error of the Ideal 
Theory in this separation of the conceptual essence from 
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the thing itself! .A universal is that which belongs to 
many things in common,? or, more accurately, that 
which belongs to them by reason of their nature, and 
therefore, necessarily and always.? It follows that all 
universal concepts denote only certain of the properties 
of things; or, in other words, are predicates and not 
subjects. Even when a number of these properties are 
combined to make the conception of a genus, we get 
thereby something which belongs to all the things 
pertaining to the genus in question, but by no mearis 


a universal subsisting beside them as distinct. 


For 


Plato’s @v mapa ta modda is substituted Aristotle’s 


gy Kata ToNNOv.! 


thing subsisting by itself, it cannot be Substance. 


If, then, the universal is not any- 


It 


is true that the name of Substance® is used in various 


’ Seep.316,n.1,supra. Melaph. 
xiii. 9, 1086, b, 2: rotro & [the 
doctrine of Ideas]... ékivnoe 
Mev Swxparns Sid Tous dpispods, ob 
phy éx@picé ye Tov Kad? Exagroy * 
kal rovro ép0as événoev ov xwploas 

dvev wey yep rod KaddAovu ovK 
Err emorhuny AaBeiv, Td St xwp- 
lew atrioy Téy cuuBawdvtwy duc- 
xepav wept ras iS€as eorw. Cf. c. 
4, 1078, b, 30 sq. 

2 Metaph. vii. 13, 1038, b, 11; 
7d 8 nadddov Koivdy: TodTo yap 
A€yerat aOdArou d mAEloow Umdpxew 
mépurey; iii. 4, 909, b, 34: ofrw 
yap Aéjouey 7d Kab€xacroy Td 
ap.Oug Ev, KaddAov dé 76 em) ToUTwY, 
De Interpr.7, 17, a, 39; Part. 
An. i. 4, 644, a 27, and supra. 

3 Anal. Post. i. 4, 73, b, 26: 
Kaddrou 5& Aéyw 0 by Kata ravtds 
te trapxy Kal nal? abts Kal # abtd, 
gavepdy ipa bri boa Kabdrov et 
avdyens imdpxer Tois mpdypaciy ; 
c. 31, 87, b, 32: 7d yap ded nat 


mavraxod KabdAov apev  elvat. 
Metaph. v. 9, 1017, b, 85: 7é& yap 
Kadddou kal’ abta imdpxet. See also 
Bonz, Ind. Arist. 356, b, 4 sqa. 
Kame“, Lirkenntnissth. d. Arist. 
160 sq. 

1 Anal. Post. i. 11 init.: e¥6n 
wey oty elyar ) Ev Tt mapa rae 
ToAAd ov avdynn, ef amddectis 
Zrrat* eivat wévTo. ev KaTa TOAAG@Y 
aAndes elweivy avayen. De An. iii. 
8 (see p. 195, n. 1, supra). 

5 Aristotle’s odo'a is of course 
here and elsewhere translated 
by ‘substance.’ It is strange 
to find this translation attacked 
(by STRUMPELL, Gesch. d.theor. 
Phil. b. d. Gr. 213 sq.; cf. 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt.i. 555, 
1) on the ground that Aristotle 
nowhere understands by -vcla 
‘the unknown, constant, and real 
substratum of variableattributes.’ 
It cannot, however, be expected 
that we should cease to use for 
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senses,' but it applies originally only to that which can 
neither be stated as a definition of the essence of any- 
thing else, nor can depend upon anything else as a 
derivative.2. In other words, Substance is that which is 
only subject and never predicate.? Or again, Substance 
is Being in its original sense, the source from which 
all other being iy drawn.‘ These conditions Aristotle 
finds fulfilled only in individuals. The universal, as he 
proved against Plato, does not subsist for itself. Every 
universal, even the genus, has its existence only in the 
individuals of which it is predicated. It is always in 
something other than itself. It denotes not ‘this 
thing,’ but only a stated condition of things. The 
individual alone is that which belongs to itself only, 
which is not borne up by some other, which is what it 
is by reason of itself, and not upon the basis of some 


an Aristotelian term the word 
which the custom of 1,500 years 
has consecrated to it, simply 
because Herbart connects the 
same word with another sense. 

1 On the different meanings 
of odo%a, see p. 374 sa., infra. 

2 Cat. ce. 5: ovcta 8€ ear F 
xuplwrard Te kal rporws Kal uddiora 
Acyouevyn, phate ad’ troxeiuéevov 
Twos A€yerar pHr ev broKemévy 
tiwi éorw, olov 6 tls dvOpwmos i 6 
tis trmos. Cf. further TRENDEL- 
ENBURG, List. Beitr. i. 53 sqq. 

3 Aristotle himself elsewhere 
sodefinesit. Metaph.v. 8, 1017, 
b, 13: Gravra 8& radra Adyeru 
ovale drt ov Kal’ broxeimevov Aéyerat, 
GAAG KaTa TOUTwWY TA HAAG; vii. 3, 
1028, b, 36: 7k 8 troxefpevdy 
éort xa’ oF Tad HAAG Avera, 
éxeivo 8€ abrd unrére Kat’ tAdAov. 
1d mp@tov wep) rovtov Siopioréov: 


pdAicta yop Sone? elvar ocia rd 
broxefuevoy mparoy .. viv mer 
oby Turm eipntat Ti wor’ eatly 4 
ovola, Sti To ph Kad’ bwoKeucvou 
GAAL Kal’ ob Ta HAAG. CF. Anal. 
Pri.i. 27, 48, a, 25; Longit.V.3, 
465, b, 6. 

1 Metaph. vii. 1 init.: 1d ov 
A€yerat moAAaxas [in the different 
categories]... pavepdy 8rt robTwy 
mpatov bv Td Ti eotiv, Orep onuatver 
Thy ovolay . 745° BAAS Adyeras 
évta TG Tov oftws bvTOS TH pév 
mocdtytas elvat, Ta d€ mo'oTNTAS, 
&e. .  . ore To mpdtws oy Kai ob 
7) dy [what is nothing else than 
itself and applies to nothing 
else; cf. Anal. Post. i. 4, and 
the remarks which follow] aan’ 
by Grads 4 otcta ty ein; c. 7, 
1030, a, 22: 7d rl éorw &rdds Hh 
oicig imdpxet. See further on 
p. 289. 
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other being.! 
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Only in a derivative sense can the 


genera be called substances: in so far, that is to say, 
as they set forth the common essence of a certain 
number of substances;? and they claim a kind of 


' Cat. c.5, 2, a, B4:705 GAAS 
mavrTa TOL Kad broxeiuevwy A€yeTat 
Ta Tp Tw ovata } ev Swokeivars 
avrats éoriy ... mh odody oby 
Tov mpbtay olay advyaroy TaY 
BAdAwy ri elyat. Anal. Post. i. 4, 
73, b, 6, where Aristotle calls «aI 
asrd that & ph Ka” troxemevov 
Aéyerau &AAI Tivds, oloy Td BadiCoy 
€repdy Tt bv Bad (oy earl Kal AcvKdy, 
h 8 od¢/a, nal boa ré8e Ti, 05x 
Erepdv tt bvta early Srep eortiv' 
Ta ev 8h wh Kay dSroxemévov 
(sc. AcySucva] af’ aita Aéyw, Ta 
de Kad’ broKeuevon cuuBeBynk ira, 
Metaph. vii. 1, 1028, a, 27: that 
which supports all qualities is 
said to be 4 odeia nal Td Kad? 
ExaoToy ... TOY wey yxp GAAwy 
Karnyonusitav o9ty xwpioToy, 
aSrn 5&¢ udvn; c. 3, 1029, a, 27: 
7d xwptorov kal 7rd Tdd€ Te bMdpyew 
Sone? pdAtora TH odoia; c. 4, 1030, 
a, 19: thy ovclay nal rd 7dd€ TL; 
c. 10, 1035, b, 28: xa9dAov 5 obk 
érrw odcia; c. 12, 1037, a, 27: 
H ovoia ev Tt Kal Tdé8e Te onuatver 
as pauév; c. 13, 1038, b, 10: 
mpétn ovata Bis Exiotm h 0X 
brapxet BAA@, Td 5E KadSAov Koivdy. 
Jbid. 1, 34: &e te 8h tobrwv 
Oewpotor davepdy bri oF0y Tay 
Kadsrou brapxdvtwy oda'a ear}, Kal 


bre 0d88y = onua'ver Tay Koh 
. D aa 
KaTnyopounevoy Tdde Ti, GAAX 


rodvde; c. 16, 1040, b, 23: rowdy 
pndev obo a* oF8ev) yap brapye 7 
odala BAN’ H abtH te Kal TH ExovTt 
abrhy ob early ova'a, Ibid. tin. : 
Tay Kabdrov Acyouevay od0ey ovcia ; 
sil. 5 init. : éwel 8 orl re wey yarp- 
tord, Te BE ov Xwpio Ta, odola exetva, 


kal $12 TodTo mdvTwy alria TavTa; 
iii. 6, 1003, a, 8: 030 yap Tay 
kody 7rdde Tt onpalver, GAA 
rosvbe, h 8° odoia TddeTs. Soph. 
El. c. 22, 178, b, 37 (cf. ibid. 179, 
a, 8): 70 yap &vOpwros Kal Gray Td 
kowdv ov Téd€ TL, GAAG ToLdvde Th 
id wpds Te} was: Tay TowtTwv Tt 
onualve. (This holds even of 
the sensible qualities of things ; 
see p. 206, supra.) Gen, An. iv. 
3, 767, b, 33: 7d Kabéxacroy’ 
TodTo yap % ovoia, All other 
categories indicate mere acci- 
dents (cupBeBnksra) of sub- 
stance; cf. p. 289 supra. Aristotle 
finds it therefore quite natural 
(Metaph. vii. 16, 1040, b, 26 sq.) 
that the ideas should be made 
into a xwpiordy if they are taken 
for substances. The error of the 
doctrine of ideas consisted only 
in regarding the universal as 
such a substantial idea. (HERT- 
LInG, Mat. und Form, 44, 1, has 
misunderstood this statement.) 

2 Cat.c.5, 2, a, 15: Sebrepa 
8& oboiar A€éyovTa: ev ois eldeow af 
mpatws odctat Aeyduevor Srdpxovat, 
TavTa re Kal Ta THY Eida@Y TOUTWY 


yévn . . . ofov 8 Te &vOpwmros Kal 
76 (gov. And so further on. 


Otherwise the expression devrépa 
ovcia does not occur in Aristotle. 
As, however, he elsewhere uses 
mpxTn ovola for ‘ substance in the 
primary sense,’ and tp!ry ovcla 
for ‘third class of substances,’ 
no objection can be taken, as we 
have already remarked (in n. 1 
to p. 64). 
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substantial character with the more right the nearer 
they approach to individual substances, so that the 
species deserves to be called substantial in a higher 
degree than the genus.! According to the strict con- 
ception of substance, however, that term cannot be 
applied to them at all, because they are predicated 
of individuals,? and because it is true of them, as of 
every universal, that they are not a ‘This, buta ‘Such’ 
— not substantive, but adjective—and that they express, 
not substance, but a condition of substance.* 

The further marks of substance which Aristotle 
gives us, likewise refer, in so far as they are really 
characteristic of that conception, to individual sub- 
stances only.4 The so-called secondary substance of 


' Cat.c. 5,2, b, 7sq. Aristotle, 
indeed, scems to say the opposite 
in Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, a, 13: 
ért GAAws [ovpPolver] +d -yévos 
paAAovy Tey edav [obclay eivat] 
kal 7d KabdAov Tey KaféKacTa; but 
he does not intend to express his 
own view in these words; cf. 
vii. 13 ; BoNITZ and SCHWEGLER 
in loco. 

2 Cat. c. 5, 2, a, 19 sq., b, 
16-21. 

2 Seen.lon last page. Cat.c. 
5, 8, b, 10: waca 8é ovata Sone? Te5€ 
tt onpaiver, Of. mp@rar obola 
this holds unconditionally: ém 
bt trav Sevtépey obsiay palverat 
pev dpolws TO oximatt Tis mpoo- 
nyopias Téde TL Onmatvery . . ov 
why GAndés ye, GAA wAAAov Troidy 
Tt onualver* ov yap Ev éott 7d 
brokeinevoy dowep ) TpSTN ovcia, 
GAAG KaTd& ToAAdy 6 &vOpwros 
Aéyerat kal 7d (Gov. 

‘4 The first characteristic of 
substance was 7d pt Kad’ bnoxet- 
pévou Aéyeo@a:z, That this is true 


only of individual substance has 
been shown. A second (Cat. 5, 
3,a,6sq.,and p. 33], u. 2, supra) 
is 7d wh év vroxemév elvar. But 
this characteristic belongs also 
to the class, and not to it alone, 
but likewise (Cat. c. 5, 3, a, 
21 &c.) to the specitic differ- 
ence, since this is likewise 
contained in the conception of 
the thing to which it applies; 
while (according to Aristotle, 
ibid.) only that is év broneméevp 
which does not belong to the 
conception: of that of which it 
is predicated, but which is a 
quality ina substance quite in- 
dependent of it: ¢.g. in the 
sentence ‘the body is white,’ 
Aeuxdy is év Smoxemevm; on the 
other hand, in the sentence 
‘man is two-legged,’ 8imovy is 
not év troremevw. A further 
peculiarity of substance is (Cat. 
c. 5, 3, b, 24) 7d undev adbrais 
évayt'ov elvot, And yet Aristotle 
himself remarks that the same 
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Aristotle cannot be treated as exactly identical with 
quality, but neither can it properly be considered sub- 
stance. It denotes substance on the side of its qualities 
only. For it is the combination of the essential pro- 
perties of a definite class of substances.! In contrast 
with it, it is the individual substances alone which 
are of that self-sufficient and independently subsisting 
nature to which the name of substance, in its original 
sense, belongs. 

This view, however, is not without its difficulties. 
If all knowledge is concerned with the actual,? then it 
is only the actual, in the highest and truly original 
sense of the word, which can furnish the original and 
ultimate object of knowledge. If knowledge is .the 
recognition of reality,? it must relate, in the first place, 
to real Being, which is the substance of things? If 
this substance is individual substance, it follows that, 


is the case with determinations ble. The statement, moreover, 


of quantity and many other con- 
ceptions. And the same reply 
may be made if (ibid. 1. 33) it 
be said that substance is sus- 
ceptible of no difference of 
degree, no greater or less. For 
while, perhaps, we might say 
that one is more or less of a 
‘man’ than another, yet we 
could in no sense say that he is 
more or less ‘two-legged.’ If, 


finally (ibid. 4, a, 10, b, 3, 17),. 


we take as the most distinctive 
quality of substance: 7d rabrdy 
nal ty apiug dv tay évaytiwy 
elvat dextindv, TO KaTa Thy éavThs 
petaBoAhy Sextixhy tav évavriwv 
elvat, this holds only of indi- 
vidual substance, since to classes 
the conceptions of numerical 
unity and change are inapplica- 


contains a questionable identit- 
cation of substance with matter, 
to which we shall have again to 
refer. 

' Cat. c.5, 3, b, 18: (after the 
passage quoted i inn. 3 on p. 333): 
ov GrrGs 8 roidy Tt onuatver, domep 
th Aeundy. obdév yap HAA onma'ver 
Td Aevieby GAA’ }) woidy. Td BE Eldos 
nal 7d yévos wept odvolay rd moidy 
apopi(er* mody yap ria ovdclav 
onuatve. Cf, SIMPL, Kat. 26, 8 
Bas., who explains mod tis obcta 
by rodrys ovoiddys. 

? See p. 162. 


| tee p. 219, n. 1. 
n. vii. 4, 1080, b, 4: 
exely de pavepdy Bri 6 Tpérws kad 


s Spiopos Kal rd rh hy elva rey 
See also p, 219, 





oh 
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in the last resort, all knowledge is of the individual, 
and that individual things furnish, not only the starting- 
point, but the whole essential content and object of 
knowledge. This conclusion, however, Aristotle de- 
cisively rejects. He is convinced that Science relates, 
not to the individual, but to the universal, and even 
when it descends furthest to particulars, it addresses 
itself all the while, not to the individual things, as such, 
but to general conceptions only.!. This contradiction 
in his system cannot be met by the observation? that it 
is only in the realm of natural being that the individual 
is first, whereas in the realm of spirits the universal is 
first. Aristotle himself knows nothing of any such 
distinction. He says, without any kind of limitation, 
that knowledge is directed to the universal only, and, 
equally without qualification, that it is individual es- 
sence only which is substantial; and he chooses the 
examples with which he illustrates both propositions 
from the natural and the spiritual world alike. Even 
God is individual Substance. The fact that Substance 
and Form run together proves nothing: for, as will be 
seen, there recurs in the working out of the conception 
of Form the same difficulty which now engages us 
with regard to Substance. 

Aristotle himself recognised the full weight of 
the difficulty,t and he seems to indicate another way 


1 Pp. 162 sqq., and 220 sqq. * Cf. with regard to the first, 
supra. Cf.in Anal. Post.i. 24,85, Metaph. xiii. 10, 1086, b, 33 sq., 
, 20 sq., the argument thatthe i.1, 981,a,7; Anal. Post. i. 31; 
method proof is better in regard to the second, Cat. c. 5, 
than the particular; and ibid. 3, b, 14 sq.; Metaph. vii. 10, 
c. 14, 79, a, 28: 7d be rf ort Tay 1035, b, 27, c. 16, 1040, b, 21, xii. 
xabdrov éoriy. 5, 107], a, 2. 
* Brese, Phil, d. Arist.i. 56 sq. 4 Metaph. iii, 4 init.: €or ® 
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of escape in the remark! that Knowledge, considered 
im posse, is indeterminate and is directed to the uni- 
versal, but that in actual practice, on the contrary, it is 
always directed to something determinate. This, how- 
ever, does not take us very far. The knowledge of the 
particular arises only by the application of universal pro- 
positions The certitude of that knowledge depends on 
their certitude. Such knowledge, therefore, as Aristotle 
expressly recognises,” has not for its object the indivi- 
dual as such, but, on the contrary, the individual is 
known by it only in the form of universality. On the 
other hand, if the individual be that which is original 
actuality, then it ought to be precisely, gud individual, 
the proper object of knowledge, and the knowledge of 
the universal ought to depend upon it for its truth and 
certainty. In fact, it would be the individual—and not, 
as Aristotle taught,’ the universal—which should be in 
its own nature the better known and the more certain. 


exonevn Te TOUTwY dmopia Kal Tacay 
xarerwrdrn Kal avoryKaordrn bew- 
piioa, mepl fis 5 Adyos epearnxe 
viv: elre yap ph fore Te Tapa Th 
Kabéxacra, Ta dé KabcKaora Breipa, 
tov 8 amelpwy mas évbéxerat AaPeiv 
emorhuny ; c. 6 jfin.: ef wey viv 
Kaddaov al dpxal, TadrTa cupBa'ver’ 
[viz. ob 2rovra: oboias ob8ey yap 
tev Koway Té5e Tt onpalver, GAAG 
roidvde, 8 ovola ré8€ Tt, as he 
says before,] ef 5& wh xaddrov, Grd’ 
ds Td KabexaoTa, ovK 2oovra émi- 
orntal* KadAov yap ai émorimat 
navrwv, Cf. Metaph. xi. 2, 1060,b, 
19, xiii. 10, also vii. 13, 1039, 
a, 14. 

} Metaph. xiii, 10; see p. 167, 
n. 1 supra. 


2 See especially p. 220, &c., 
supra. — 

3 T¢ «adddrov Adyy, as Aristotle 
expresses it, Metaph. vii. 10 (see 
pp. 220 sqq., supra). 

1 See p. 205, u. 2, supra. 

5 Rassow’s solution (Avistot. 
de Notionis Definitione Doctrina, 
p. 57) is equally unsatisfactory. 
He appeals to AMetaph. vii. 10, 
1035, b, 28 (where, moreover, 
after the words és xa8dAov, which 
stand in opposition to the follow- 
ing kaé’ Exasrov, we have simply 
to supply an eimeivy) and c. 4, 
1029, b, 19, and tries to solve the 
contradiction by remarking that 
in definition and in science gener- 
ally the individual is regarded 
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e 
If, conceding this, we were to say that the genus had 
in itself more of the essential than the species, but that, 
on the contrary, for us the species had more than the 
genus,! we should thereby place ourselves in opposition 
to the definite statements of Aristotle, who continually 
insists that all Substance, in the strict sense of the 
word, is individual Substance - not that it appears to 
us as such. There is only one case which would make 
it possible to escape the difficulty: that is, if there were 
a principle which, being individual, could be at the 
same time truly universal, for this could be at the same 
time, as substantial, a basis of actuality, and, as uni- 
versal, a basis of truth. Such a principle seems to be 
found in the keystone of Aristotle's entire system— 
namely, in his theory of Pure Thought, or of God. To 
him the Divine, as thinking Essence, is Subject ; as the 
End, Mover and Form of the world, it is also a true 
universal. The conception of it has existence in one 
individual Essence, not merely contingently,? but by 
reason of its own nature ; whereas, in all finite things, 
the universal presents itself, or at least might present 
itself, in a number of individuals.3 From this stand- 
point it would be possible to seek a solution of the 
difficulties suggested, by saying that in God, as the 


not as individual, but from the 
universal side of its being. That 


supra. 
8 Metaph., xii. 10, 1074, a, 33; 


is just the reason why it would 
require to be otherwise if the in- 
dividual were the substantial. 

! BRANDIS, ii. b, 568, whose 
answer to this question is not. al- 
together clear. 

2 As perhaps that of the sun 
or of the moon; see p. 222, u, 2, 


VOL. I, 


boa dpilug woAAd [everything of 
which several examples are con- 
tained in the same class] #any 
éxer* eis yap Adyos Kal 6 adrds 
TOAAGY, oloy avOperov, Swupdrys 
de cis: rd BE rh Fy elvan ode exer 
BAny 7d mp&rov, evreréxeia yap. 


apy 
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ultimate principle, absolute certitude for thought coin 
cides with absolute actuality of being, but that, in al 
derivative forms of being, the greater actuality falls ti 
the share of the individual and the greater cognisabilit; 
to the share of the universal. That this solution, how 
ever, would be in accordance with all Aristotle’s pre 
misses is not yet proven. Aristotle himself does no 
draw the distinction. He says without any qualification 
that all knowledge consists in the cognition of th 
universal, and that substantiality pertains to individual 
alone. Even if we were to limit the first of thes 
propositions to the world of sense,’ its incompatibilit: 
with the second would not disappear. Aristotle’s viev 
is not that knowledge is directed to the universa 
because we are incapable of perfectly knowing th: 
individual as such. It is, on the contrary, that in spit 
of the fact that the individual things of sense are bette 
known to us, the universal must furnish the sole objec 
of knowledge in the strict sense, because it is in itsel 
more original and more cognisable because it alon 
possesses that immutability which anything that is ti 
be the object of knowledge must afford.? The furthe 
conclusion is inevitable, that, in comparison with th 
individual things of sense, it must possess a highe 
degree of actuality also. And we shall also find 
the individual can only arise through the combinatioi 


1 AsG.v. HERTLING does,Mat. terial world. Here it is the onl 
w. Form b. Arist. 43, f., remark- resource we have in face of th 
ing that the form of universal: partial unknowableness of all ma 
ity is not in all spheres the indis- terial things. 
pensable condition of knowledge, * See pp. 205 and 220, supra 
but only where we are dealing ® Infra, p. 368. 
with the knowledge of the ma- ‘ 
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of Form with Matter. But one cannot understand how 


reality can belong in a higher degree and a more 
primary sense to that which is a combination of Form 
and Matter, of Actual and Possible, than to that which 
is pure Form as it is known in universal concepts, 7.e. 
to the Actual which is limited by no element of mere 
Possibility.! It only remains, then, to recognise in 
this point, not merely a lacuna, but a deep contradiction 
in the philosophy of Aristotle? He has set aside the 
Platonic attempt to hypostatise the universal concepts, 
but he leaves standing itstwo main pillars, the assump- 
tions, namely, that it is only the universal that can be 
the object of knowledge and that the truth of know- 
ledge keeps pace with the actuality of its object.2 How 
was_it possible to hold these two positions together in 
thought without involving contradictions ? 

We need not expect, threfore, to avoid contradic- 
tions in working out the further developments of his 
theory, by which Aristotle sought a solution of the 
questions which the Ideal theory and the doctrines 
connected therewith had left unanswered. 
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1 Even HERTLING failstomake presents it pure. 


this intelligible, when he goes on 
to say in the passage just quoted 
that that only is object of know- 
ledge which is of permanent 
worth in things. This in the 
sphere of sense is never the whole 
thing, but is entangled with all 
that is accidental and that has 
its source in matter. He thus 
suggests the question how the 
thing in which the permanent 
worth is mixed with the acci- 
dental can be anything more sub- 
stantial than the form which 


2 Since R1rrer, iii. 130, called 
attention to this difficulty it has 
been further discussed by Hry- 
DER; cf. Arist. und hegel. Dial. 
180, 183 sq., and ZELLER’s first 
edition, p. 405 sq., which was 
followed by Bonirz, Arist. 
Metaph. ii. 569. ScCHWEGLER, 
Arist. Metaph. iii. 133. Cf. also 
STRUMPELL, Gesch. d. Phil, 251 
sq. 

5 Cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. pt. i 
541 sq. 


z2 
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(2) Form and Matter: the Actual und the Possible. 


We must now go back to Plato. In the Ideas he 
had distinguished the non-sensible essence of things 
from their sensible appearance. Aristotle refused to 
think of the former as a universal subsisting for itself 
outside of things. Yet he does not wish to abandon 
the distinction, and the grounds on which he bases it 
are the same as those of Plato—namely, that the non- 
sensible Form can alone be an object of knowledge, and 
that it alone is permanent amid the change of appear- 
ances. He says, as Plato said, that as perception is 
different from knowledge, it is equally clear that the 
object of knowledge must be something other than 
sensible things. All that is sensible is passing and 
changeful ; it is a‘contingent’ which may be one way or 
may be another. What knowledge requires, on the 
contrary, is an object as unchangeable and necessary as 
itself, which cau as little change into its opposite as 
knowledge can into ignorance. Of sensible things we 
can have neither a concept nor a proof; it is the Form 
alone with which knowledge has to do.!. Form, indeed, 
is also the indispensable condition of all Becoming: 
since everything that becomes, comes to be something 
from being something else. Becoming, then, consists 
in-this, that some matter takes on a definite Form. 
This Form must therefore be posited before each case 

' Metaph, vii. 11, 15 (see p.  emicthun oberds, ef wh tis elvat 
220, supra), with which cf. ibid. Aéyer rhv atoOnow emorhunv. ert 
iii 4,999, b, 1: ef wey ody undev 8 058? &ldiov oF0ty 098 divytoy; 


ort mapa Ta Kal? Exagra, obPty by iv. 5, 1010, u, 25: xara 7d eldos 
ein vontov GAL mavta aicOnTd Kal &mavra yeyrGorouer. 
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of Becoming as the aim and end thereof; and even 
supposing that in any particular case the Form could 
itself originate in the process of Becoming, yet in any 
case such a supposition could not be carried ad 
infinitum, for if it could, we should never arrive at a 
true instance of actual Becoming. The fact of Becom- 
ing, in other words, is inexplicable unless it be true 
that before anything came to be! there was a Form? 


which itself had not come to be. 
For the saime reason there must also be Matter as 


the correlative of Form. 


The relation of these two 


should not ke defined, as Plato defined it, merely as one 


1 Ei8os, woppr, Adyos(see p. 219, 
n.J, supra), oicia (infra, p. 275), 
7) Th ty ely (see p. 217, u. 1, 
supra). 

2 Metaph. iii. 4, 999, b, 5: 
GAAG phy ef ye Glbiov ovOéy éorw, 
oddé yéveow char duvardy: avdyKn 
yap eival te Td yryvdmevov Kal & 
08 yiyverat Kal Trobtwy 7d ~rxaTov 
ayévyntov etwep iotatat Te Kal ék 
wh bvros yeverOat adivaroy .. . 
ért 8 etrep 4 bAn éotl Sid 7d 
ayévyntos elvat, woAb Ett waAdAov 
eiAoyoy eiver Thy odclav & wore 
éxelvn ytyveru. [ovcia as that 
which An becomes] ef ydp wire 
rovro tora: pyre exelyn, ovdey 
Zora: Td wapdmav, ei 5& TodTO 
aduvaroy, avdyun Tt elvar mapd Td 
auvodAov Thy woppyy Kat rd el5os; 
vii. 8 init.: éwel Be bad tTivds Te 
rylyverau 7d yeyvépevoy ... Kal & 
tives (e.g. out of brass]... nals 
yiyverat[eg. «a ball] . &omep 
015é 7d bmoketpevoy Maret TOY YAAKOV, 
obrws ovde Thy cpaipay ei wh Kata 
cuuBeBynkds . . . Aéyw 8 Sr tov 
xarkdy oTpoyyvaoy moeiv early ob 
Td otpoyytdov thy oaipay 
mbutv, GAA’ Erepdy T1, olov 7d los 


TovTo év &\Aw. The form, again, 
could only come from another 
form, andso on ad infinitum, 
since all coming to be is the em- 
bodiment of form in matter. 
gavepoy Spa bri ovde 7d eldos... 
ov yiyverar.., ovdé Td Ti Hy elvat 

. . bri 7d pty as eldos 4 odaia 
Acyduevoy od ylyverat, 7 5E ctvodos 
Hate tavtny Aeyouevn ylyvera, 
kai Ort év mavtl TH yerouevm trAn 
éveot1, kal ors TO pev Téde 7d Se 
7é5e; c. 9, 1034, b, 7: ob pdvov 
dé wep) ris ovcias 5 Adyos Bnav? Td 
wh ylyverOar 7d eld0s, AAA tepl 
ravtov dyo'ws Tav mpbtwy Kowds 6 
Adyos, ofov rogot wo.d, &c. It is 
not the ball, nor is it the brass, 
that comes to be, but the brass 
ball, not moby but modv EdAov; 
xii. 3 inst.: od ylyverau obre 7 BAN 
obre Td cidos, Adyw Se Ta Eoxata, 
way yap weraBadAe 7) Kal bad Ties 
nal eis Tt. Sp’ ob wiv, TOD mpdrav 
kivovyros * & 8é, 7 BA: eisd 38, 7d 
eidos. eis &reipoy obv elow, ei wh 
pévoy b xaAnds yiryverat orpoyyviaAos, 
GAAG kal Td aT poyydAov } 6 xaAKds* 
avdynn Beoriva. Tlid.1070,a,15, 
viii. 3, 1043, b, 16, ¢. 5, 1044, b, 22. 
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of opposition, in the sense that all true Being would 
fall exclusively to the share of Form, and that there 
would remain for Matter only the sphere of Not-Being. 
Here again arises the old question of the possibility of 
Becoming.’ It might seem that out of Being nothing 
could come to be, since it is already: and out of Not- 
Being nothing also, for ew nihilo nihil fit. Aristotle 
finds it possible to avoid this difficulty only by saying 
that all which comes to be starts in the process of 
Becoming out of that which is only in a relative sense 
and in a relative sense is not. That from which anything 
‘ comes to be cannot be absolutely Not-Being, but at the 
same time it cannot be that which it is only on its 
way to become. There remains, therefore, as the only 
‘possible alternative, that it is that which it is to be in 
possibility, but not as yet in actuality. If, for example, 
an uneducated man becomes an educated man, he does 
so out of the condition of a man not educated, but as 
truly out of the condition of a man capable of educa- 
tion. In fact, it is not the uneducated, as such, that 
becomes educated, but it is the uneducated man—the 
subject, that is, which has a predisposition towards 
education, but in actuality is not yet educated. 

All Becoming is a passing over‘of possibility into 
actuality. Becoming, in general, therefore, presupposes 
a substratum whose essence it is to be pure possibility, 
which has not in any relation become actuality.2 All 


1 CE. pp. 302, 309 sqq. A€yorres #) ovyxelueva [the former, 
2 This relation is fully deve- if I say ‘ the man becomes cul- 
loped in Phys.i.6-10,from which tured,’ or ‘the uncultured be- 
the following are extracts: c.7* comes cultured’; the latter, if I 
gauty yap yiverdar e& BAAOV KAAO say ‘the uncultured man becomes 
kal cE érépov Erepoy } 7a GwAa a cultured man’). Tay BF yiwoH- 
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becomes that which it comes to be out of its ‘opposite. 
What becomes warm must before have been cold. He 
who becomes a man of knowledge must before have been 


without knowledge.! 


dvay &s Ta anAGd A€yoney ylvecbat, 
Td pev bropévoy A€youer ylvec@at, 
7) 8 obx Sropévov. 5 wey yap 
&vOpwros bropéver movoids yidpe- 
vos dvOpwros nal govt, TY BE py 
povaikdy kal 7d dmovcoy obre amrAas 
obre cuvrBeuevoy trouévet, Siwpio- 
pévov 8¢ robrey ef amdytwy Tay 
yiyvonévay toiTo ears AaBety édy 
tis emiBrépn, dowep A€youev, Srt 
Se? te Gel broxetoOa Td yivduevov, 
kal todTo ef Kal app eorw ev, 
GAA’ eiSer ye obX EV... 09 yap 
tavtov 7d avOparq Kal TO duovow 
elvat, kal TO wey tropéver, Td 8’ 
ovx bromdver’ TO wey wh ayrineipe- 
voy bropevet (6 yap &vOpwros bro- 
péver) 7d povoucdy Bt Kal 7d Buovcoy 
ovx brouéver, Ibid. 190, a, 31: 
in the case of all else that be- 
comes the otciais the substratum 
of the change; 871 8 kal ai odotat 
kat boa GAAa amrds bvTa ef dro- 
Ketmévov Tivds yiverat, emiokoTodytt 
yévoir’ bv pavepdy, This he goes on 
to prove by the examples of plants, 
animals, products of art and 
chemical changes(éAAolwees),and 
then proceeds: Sore SijAov ex tay 
elpnucvey, bt Td ywduevoy aray 
del cuvOerdy éott, kal ort wey Te 
ywopevoy, ott 5 t18 TobT0 -yiveral, 
kal 10070 Sirtév’ } yap 7d émoxel- 
pevoy 2) 7d GyTiKciuevoy, Aéyw Be 
dyrixetcOat wey 7d Epovcoy, droxei- 
Oat 5& Tov &vOpwrov, Kal Thy pev 
aoxnpoovrny Kal thy auoppiay 
chy arakiay TO avtine/uevoy, Tov 5& 
xarndy } tov Alkov } dy xpucdy 
7d bmroxelwevov. pavepdy ovy . 

re ylyverai way & Te TOD broKerue- 


Opposites as such, however, can- 


vou kal Tijs poppas . . . Zo7t BE 7d 
broxelwevoy dpidug mev ev, etSer BE 
bud, viz. (1) matter as such and 
(2) the negation of form (oré- 
pois) as property (ovupBeBnkds) 
of matter. It is just this dis- 
tinction, c. 8 goes on, which 
solves the difficulty previous 
philosophers felt in dealing with 
the possibility of becoming which 
they ended by totally denying: 
ote yap 7d by y!verOa (elvar yap 
H8n) &e Te wh cvros ovdty by yev- 
éoOar... nucts 5& Kal adro! ¢damev 
yiyvecOu piv obdiy amaas ék phy 
byros, Suws pevtor yiryverbat ex 
wh bvros, oioy Kata cupBeBnnds * 
éx yap Tis orephaews, 6 €ort Kad’ 
adTd ph dv, ove evumdpxovtos yiryve- 
ral Tt [4.e.a thing becomes what 
it is not from its negative which 


-in and for itself does not exist: 


man, for example, becomes wlat 
he is not—cultured from being 
uncultured]... eis wév 8 rpdros 
obros, HAAS 8° bri evdexeTar TabTa 
Aéyew Kata thy Sbvayw Kal chy 
évépyeiav. - Gen. et Corr. i. 3,317, 
b, 15: rpdmov pev tiva ex ph dvtos 
amaA@s ylverat, tpdmoy 5 HAAOv €€ 
tyros dei, TO ‘yap Suvdwe: dy évre- 
Aexeia 5& wh by dvdyun mpodmdpxew 
Aeysuevov dupotépws. Ct. Metaph. 
xii. 2 (an exposition in complete 
agreement with that of the 
Physics); ibid. c. 4, 1070, b, 11, 
18, c. 5, 1071, b, 8, iv. 5, 1009, a, 
30 and p. 341, u. 2, supra. 

1 See infra, and Phys. ii. 5, 
205, a, 6. 
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not change into their opposites, nor even act ton their 
opposites. Cold does not become warmth: ignorance 
does not become knowledge; but the former cease when 
the latter begin. Becoming is not the passing over of 
one property into the opposite property, but the passage 
out of one condition into the opposite condition, by the 
interchange of one property with another. Thus it 
follows that all Becoming presupposes some Being on 
the basis of which such an interchange takes place, and 
which underlies as their subject the changing properties 
and conditions, and maintains itself in them. This 
substratum certainly is in a sense the opposite of that 
which it is to become, but it is so not in itself, but 
derivatively. It has not as yet those properties which 
it is to receive, and in place of them it has their 
opposites; and in so far it stands in a negative relation 
to that which is to come out of it. This negative rela- 
tion, however, concerns not its own essence, but only 


the determinations of quality which attach to it.! 


' Cf. besides the above mn. 
and p. 323 sq., Phys. i. 6, 189, a, 
20: for the explanation of phe- 
nomena it is not enough to 
assume two principles standing 
to one another in the relation of 
opposites, dmophoete yap tty Tis THs 
Qn wuxvérns thy pavérnta moteiv 
wT. TépuKev 2) abrn thy wuKvéryta. 
Spuo'ws 8& Kal HAAN dmrotaody évay- 
cibtns, &e 3 c. 7,190, b, 29: Sd 
Zor pev ws S00 Aexréov elvat Tas 
apxas, €aTt 8 ds rpers. kal Zor wey 
@s Tavavr'a, oloy ef Tis A€yot Td 
povoucdy al rd %oucor i) Td Oepudy 
kat 7d Wuxpdyv ® 7d jppogpévoy Kal 
70 dvdppootoyv éott & ws ot- bm’ 
GAAHAWY Yap macxe TavayTia 


As 


adtvarov, We obtain three prin- 
ciples (apxat) (ibid. 191, a, 12) 
if besides broxeiuevoy and Adyos 
we take especial account of 
orépynois, otherwise only two. 
A thing’s oprosite is its principle 
in so far as its matter is infected 
with orépyois or the contrary of 
the form it is going to receive ; 
something other than its opposite 
is its principle in so far as the 
matter in itself is as capable of 
the one determination as of the 
other; c. 9, 192,a, 16: Plato errs 
in identifying the material simply 
with the non-existent. é8vros ydp 
Tivos Qelov Kal ayabod Kal eperod, 
70 wey évavriov abt pauey elvat, 
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it is a presupposition of all Becoming, this substratum 
cannot ever itself have had a commencement ; and since 
everything which perishes resolves itself finally into the 
same substratum, it is imperishable also.!. This begin- 
ningless basis of Becoming? is Matter;* and so we 


have Matter alongside of Form as a second term.‘ 
The notion and the relation of these two principles 
is more accurately determined in the doctrine that 


Form is the Actual and Matter the Possible.‘ 


76 5é6 mépucey ediewOat Kat dpéeye- 
ca a’tod Kata Thy éavrod ptow. 
tots 5¢ oupBalver rd evarriov dpé- 
yeoOar Tis éavTod POopas. xa'ror 
ov’re aitd éavrod oidy Te eplecba 
7d eldo0s Sia 7d ph elvar evdees, 
ovre Td evavtiov. pOapTiKa ‘yap 
GAANAGY Ta evayTia, GAAG TotT’ 
gor An, dowep dy ei ORAv 
dppevos Kat aicxpoy Kadod (see 
p. 325,n. 1, supra). Phys. iv. 9, 
217, a, 22: early An mila ray évay- 
tiwv, Oeppod kal Wuxpot kal rév 
GAAwyv Tay pvoundy évayTidoewy, 
kal é« Suvdwer dvtos évepyela ov 
yivera, nal od xwpiorh peév [sc. 
Tay évavtiucewy] i BAN, TE 8 elvar 
erepyy, . 

' See p. 341, n. 2, supra. Phys. 
1.9, 192, a, 28: &pCaproy nal ayev- 
yytov avdynn abrhy elvat, etre yap 
éylyvero, trdkeioOal Tt Bei mparov, 
7d é& of évuwdpxovros ... élite 
poeiperat, eis TovTO aplgera ~rxa- 
Tov. 

2 Td troxelwevoy, 7d Sexrixdy, p. 
342, n. 2, besides followirg notes 
and Gen. et Corr. i. 10, 328, b, 10: 
Od epoy wey Sexrixdy Od epoy 8 Eidos. 
De An. ii. 2, 414, a, 9: popph rad 
eldds Tt kal Adyos Kal oiov evepyea 
roo Sextixod. Lbid. 1. 13: bore 
adyos tis by ety [4 Wuxh] Kal €ldos, 
GAN’ odx GAN Kal Td bToKEuEvor. 


Both 


2 Phys. ibid. 1,31: Aéyw yap 
BAnv 1d wpwrov broneiwevoy ExdoTw, 
é& ob yiveral tt evumdpxovTos mh 
Kara cunBeBnkds. Gen. et Corr. i. 
4 fin.: tore 88 GAn wdriora pey 
kat xuptws 7d bmoxelwevor yeverews 
nal pOopas Sextindy, tpdwov Sé tive 
kal 1d Tats &AAais petaBoAais. 
Metaph. i.3, 983, a, 29 : érépay 8 
[air'ay paper evar] thy tAny cad 
70 éwoxelwevoy. Cf. foregoing nn. 

‘Cf. the foregoing and the 
next n. AS orépnois constitutes 
of itself no independent principle, 
but merely belongs to matter as 
such, ¢.¢. to matter as still form- 
less, it is assigned a place beside 
form and matter only in a very 
few passages and with a certain 
rescrvation; see Phas. i. 7 (p. 
344, n. 1); Afetaph. xii. 2, 106%, 
b, 32, vu. 4, 1076, b, 10, 18, c. 5, 
1071, a, 6, 16. 

5 De An. ii. 1, 412, a, 6: 
Ady omer yévos Ev ti Tay byTwY Thy 
ovolav, TavTys Se Ty ey &s BAnv, 
8 nab’ aStd pey ode ort Td8e TI, 
érepoy 5& popphy rad efdos, rad’ hv 
dn A€yerar Té5€ Te wal Tpiroy Td 
éx TouTwy. ott 8 Hh pey An 
divapis, Td 8 elBos évredéxera, So 
c. 2, 414, a, 14 sq.; Gen. et Corr. 
ii. 9, 335, a, 32: ds wey obv BA 
Tois yeventois eat aitiov Td duva- 
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conceptions have been obtained entirely out of the con- 
sideration of the distinction between the two poles 


toy elvar nal wh eivat, Metaph. 
vil. 7, 1032, a, 20: &rayra 5& ra 
yryvepeva } pioer 4 réxvn exer 
BAny. Suvardy yap Kad elvat kat wh 
elvat Exactoy adray, TodTo 5 [that 
‘which can be or not be] éorly év 
Exdot@ BAN; c.15 (7. supra) ; Vili. 
1, 1042, a, 27: BAny 8 Adyw } wh 
dd Ti ovoa evepyela Suvduer earl 
réde Ti; cv. 2, 1042, b, 9: erat & 
h pay ws bworemevn cal os BAN 
oiola duoroyetrat, airy 8 eotly % 
Suvdwe. Ibid. 1043, a, 12: 4 
évepyeia BAAN GAANS BAns Kal 6 
Adyos’; 1. 20: rod efSous Kal rhs 
évepyetas; 1.27: f pev yap ds BAN 
[oboia éorly] % 8 ws uopph dre 
evépyeia; ©. 3 init.: thy évépyeay 
kal Thy popphy . . . Tis évepyelas 
nal tod efSous; c. 6, 1045, a, 23: 
el 3’ dorly .. 7d ev HAn 7d BE 
poppy, kal Td wey Suvduer Td BE 
évepyeta ; ix. 8, 1050, a, 15: 4 An 
eotl Suvduer, Ort EAD. by eis 1d 
eldos: bray 5é y evepyeia H, TéTE 
év T@ elbar eariv; b, 2, 27: F 
ova'a «al td €ldos cvépyed eoriv 
... 4 ovata [trav pboprav] bAn iat 
divayis obca, od evepyeia; xii. 5, 
1071, a, 8: evepyela wey yap rd 
eldos .. . Suvduer 8& H HAN; 1. 18: 
wdvrwy 5) mparat apxal 7d evepyeta 
mpatoy, 7d eiSei, rat GAAO b Suvduer. 
Such passages could easily be 
multiplied to prove that 7d 
duvduer Oy corresponds precisely 
to bAn, Td évepyeta dy to elbos. 
Even the statement (BonitTz, 
Arist. Metaph. ii. 398) that tan 
refers rather to mpérn, Suvdwer 
oy rather to éaoxdrn ban (see 
p. 348, n.1, infra), does not seem 
correct. If to the question mére 
durvduer éorly Exaoroy ; Aristotle 
(Metaph. ix. 7) replies by means 


of the éxxdrn An, he must make 
the same reply to the question 
as to the 8An éxdorov, the matter 
of these determinate things. If 
the earth cannot be said to be 
duvdwer BvOpwros, neither can it 
pe called according to Metaph. 
viii. 4, 1044, a, 35, b, 1 sq., ‘the 
matter of man’; and what the 
same passage calls duvdpe: oixia, 
1049, b, 8 sq. designates #An. 
On the other hand, mpérn #An is 
simply dSuvduet dv. So far, there- 
fore, as there remains any dis- 
tinction between the two pairs 
of conceptions, it ¢ ncerns not 
so much their actual content as 
the point of view from which 
we regard it, In the antithesis 
of form and matter we distin- 
guish between different elements, 
in that of évepyelg and Srvduct 
between different states or con- 
ditions of things. The former 
refers to the relation of substance 
to attribute; the latter, to the 
relation of the earlier to the 
later condition, of the incom- 
plete to the complete. But 
since the very essence of matter 
consists in possibility of form in 
actuality, we can conceive no 
case in which more than a 


- grammatical change is necessary 


in order that we may substitute 
the latter for the former expres- 
sions. And vice versa we may 
in most cases substitute matter 
and form for the possible and 
the actual. The only difticulty 
that can possibly arise is in the 
case where we are speaking, not 
of two things related to one 
another as the possible to the 
actual, but of one and the same 
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between which all Change and Becoming moves.’ If 
we abstract in any given case from all that a given 
object is about for the first time to become, we shall 
have a definite Matter which is in want of a definite 
Form, and is consequently as yet only capable of receiv- 
ing it. If we abstract entirely from anything which is 
a product of Becoming—that is to say, if we think to 
ourselves a kind of object which has not as yet become 
anything, then we shall have pure Matter without any 
determination by Form. This will be that which is 
nothing, but can become everything—the Subject, 
namely, or substratum to which no one of all the 
thinkable. predicates belongs, but which precisely 
on that account is equally receptive of them all. 
In other words, it is that which is all in Possibility 
and nothing in Actuality : it is purely potential Being,’ 


thing as it passes from possibility 
to actuality, cf. Phys. ii. 8, 195, 
b, 3, viii. 4, 255, a, 33; De An. 
ii. 5, 417, a, 21 sq.; Gen. An. ii. 
1, 735, a, 9; but even here it 
can always be shown that a 
thing is dvydye: only in so far as 
it has the #Ay in itself. Although, 
therefore, Suvdue: and évepye'a 
have, logically considered, a wider 
range than #An and «dos (since, 
while the latter express only a 
relation of two subjects to one 
another, the former express also 
a relation of one subject to it- 
self), metaphysically there is no 
distinction between them. 

! That Aristotle’s conception 
of matter and with it the dis- 
tinction between matter and form 
thus originated in the attempt 
to explain ‘becoming, which 


seemed to presuppose it, is clear 
also from the statement that 
nothing to which ‘becoming’ is 
inapplicable can be said to have a 
matter; Metaph. viii. 5, 1044, 
b, 27: ob5& mavrds tAn early GAN’ 
bowv yéveols éors ral weraBory eis 
BAAnAa. boa 8 dvev Tod weTaBdA- 
Aew @orw 4 wh, obk eos TobTwy 
tan. Cf. vii. 7 (previous n.) 

2 Td duvduer dv. A somewhat 
different meaning attaches to 
ddvauis when it indicates power 
or faculty in the sense of the 
&pxh peraBAnriucy, whether we 
speak of a faculty for doing or 
for suffering, a rational or an 
irrational power (cf. Metaph. ix. 
1-6, v. 12); Aristotle, however, 
again mixes up both significa- 
tions (cf. Bonirz on Metaph. 
379 sq., and p. 234, n.1, supra 
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without any kind of actual existence.' If conversely 
we take an object and abstract from it everything 
that is merely rudimentary and only on its way 
to completion, if we think of the end of its growth 
as fully attained, we obtain the pure and com- 
plete realisation of its conception, to which nothing 
formless, no matter that is still unformed, any longer 
attaches. The Form, or intelligible essence of a thing, 
corresponds with its perfect realisation, and Form in 
general with Actuality.? Just as a statue is contained 
only potentially in the unwronght material, and comes 
into actual existence only through the Form which 
the artist communicates to the material, Aristotle under- 


From this second meaning of 
duvauis we have Aristotle’s appli- 
cation of it to the material in 
which «a determinate power 
resides, as in Part, An. ii. 1, 
646, a, 14 sq., where moist and 
dry, warm and cold substances, 
Gen. An. i, 18, 725, b, 14, where 
certain liquids, Meteor. ii. 38, 359, 
b, 12, where salts and alkalis, 
De sensu, 5, 444, a, 1, where 
fragrant scents are called dvvd- 
pets. 

' This pure matter, which, how- 
ever (see infra), is never present as 
such, Aristotle calls mpdéty 6A. 
Its opposite in this sense is #An 
eaxdrn (%810s, oikeia Exdorov), or 
the matter which unites itself, 
immediately, without requiring 
further preparation, with a deter- 
minate form. Tpdérn #An is the 
material as it precedes all ele- 
mentary differences; the érxarn 
tan, eg, of the statue is the 
stone or brass; the eoxatn bAn of 


man is Téa Katayhvia. Metaph. v. 
4, 1015, a, 7, c. 24 init., viii. 6, 
1045, b, 17, c. 4, 1044, a, 15, 34, 
b, 1, ix. 7, 1049, a, 24. Some 
verbal confusion is caused by 
the fact that the expression 
mpérn ban is applied equally to 
matter which is absolutely, and 
to matter which is only rela- 
tively, first (to the daws mpdérn 
and to the pds adtd mpdirn ban) ; 
see Metaph. v. 4, vill. 4, 1044, 
a, 18, 23; Phys. ii. 1, 193, a, 28, 
and cf. Metaph.v. 4, 1014, b, 26. 
Cf. Bonitz, Jnd. Arist., 786, 
b, 10. 

2 "Evépyei or évteAéxera (in 
the concrete 1rd évepyeig iv, Td 
évrcAexelg ov), expressions which 
properly differ as activity or 
actualisation differs from com- 
pleteness or actuality, but which 
are commonly used by Aristotle 
without distinction. CE£. infra, 
p. 379 sq. 
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stands by Potentiality in general Being as mere sus- 
ceptibility—indeterminate, undeveloped self-existence, 
capable, indeed, of becoming a definite reality, but not 
yet made into one. By Actuality, on the other hand, 
he means the same being considered as a developed 
totality or Being which has wrought out all that it 
contains into full existence. When accordingly he 
identifies Form with actual, Matter with potential, 
being, he means to say that the former is the totality 
of the qualities which the latter does not possess but 
is capable of acquiring.! Matter as such, the so-called 
mpoTn Un,” is without form or definite character, being 
just that which precedes all Becoming and all formation; 
the centre of indifference to all opposites and defi- 
nite qualities; the substratum which as yet possesses 
none of the qualities that make the Form of things. 
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' Metaph. ix. 6, 1048, a. 30: 
Zort 8 H evépyesa Td bmdpxew Td 
mpayua py oftws bowep Aéyouev 
Suvduer. Adyouev 5é Suvduer ofoy 
ev TG EbvAw ‘Eputy nxt ev rH ban 
thy hu'cerar, Ott apaipebe'n by, Kal 
émornpova Kat Toy wh Oewpotvra, 
by Buvards 7 Ozwpiioa. rd 8 évep- 
yeia. SijAov 8 emt ra&v KaIénacta 
TH emaywyh & Bovadueda Aye, 
wat o) Set mavtds Spov (yreiv, GAAG 
kal 7d avddoyor cuvopay, bt1 ws Td 
ok Somotv mpds TO oi250u1Kdy, Kal 
T) eypyyopos mods To K20€08 vy, ral 
Ty dpav mpds Td poy pey dy BE 
txov, kal To Grorexpyuevoy ex Tijs 
Bans mpos Thy BAny, cal 7d dreip- 
yaopévoy mpos Td avépyactoy, Tav- 
tns 5¢ THs Siabopas Odrepoy pSptov 
zaTw 7 evepyera apwpiopern, barepw 
bt 7d Suvardéy; v. 8, 1050, ay 21; 
Phys. i. 7, 191, a, 7: a 3? Smoker. 
Bern pbats amarnth kat’ dvadoylay. 


ws yap pbs avbpidvra xaadns 3) 
mpbs KAtyny EbAov #) mpds Tay BAAwY 
Ti Tay éxdvtwv mopphy 4 brn Kat 
7d &uoppov exer mply AaBeiy Thy 
Mopphy, oftws airy ps ovdolay 
éxer kal rd 758 Ti Kal 7d bv. Ibid. 
iii. 1, 201, a, 29. 
? See p. 348, n. 1, supra 
3 Metaph vii 3, 1029, a, 20: 

Alyw OM dAny hn nad’ adthy phre rh 
aire moody Mae AAO unOey A€yerat 
ois dpirrat Th ob ov; ¢. ae 1087, a 
27: pera mev yep THs Dans ooK 
torw [Adyos], adpiorov yap; ix. 7, 
1049, a, 24: ef S€ rh eort mparov, 
d pnért Kat’ BAdov A€yerat exel- 
vivoy [of such and sucha nature], 
tobro mpérn bAm ; viii. 1, see p, 315, 
u. 5, supra, iv. 4, 1007, b, 28: 
To yap Suvduer dy ‘eal ith dvreve- 
xelg 7d adpiordy eon, §=Phys.i. 7; 
see above, n.1, and iv. 2, 209, b, 
9: passing from this it becomes 
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Considered in this aspect, it is also unlimited or infinite 
not in the spatial sense (for Aristotle, as we shall sec 
does not admit the existence of infinity in space), bu 
in the wider sense according to which the infinite is the 
which, as fixed and circumscribed by no déterminat 
Form, has reached no conclusion or completion.! An 
since what is wholly indeterminate cannot be know: 
Matter, as such, is unknowable. It is only by analog 
that we can gain any conception of it, by supposing 
substratum for things of sense in general which is re 
lated to them in much the same way as a special materi: 
is to the things that are made out of it.? To Form, o 
the other hand, we attribute all the qualities of thing 
all definiteness, limitation, and intelligibility. Fort 


mepiexduevoy twd Tod efSovs [the 
form] kal dpiomevoy . . . éari 5E 
Towotroy ) An Kal Td adpiorov. 
De Calo, iii. 8, 306, b, 17: deides 
kal auoppoy Set +d droxeluevov 
elvat pddtora yap by obtw dvvaito 
pvOpuiCerOor, eaddmep ey TH Tima’ 
yéypamrat, 7d mavbexes. 

! By &repov Aristotle under- 
stands, first of all, the unlimited 
in space, and in this sense he ex- 
amines the conception in Phys. iii. 
4 sq. But finding that in ac- 
tuality there is no such infinite 
space, he finally identifies the un- 
limited with the édpioroy or ban. 
Cf. ibid. c. 6,207, a, 1: the notion 
commonly entertained of infin- 
ity is wholly false, 0d yap of undev 
Ew, GAA’ ob de! te Ew eorl, Toor’ 
amepdv éoTw... &meipov pey ody 
éorly ob KaTa ToTdy AauBdvovow 
del TiAaBety ori eéw, 0b BE undev 
iw, roir’ éori réAcvoy kat Brov (De 


Calo, ii, 4, 286, b, 19, repeated) 


. TéActov 8 o3Sev wh Exov TEAS 
70 5 Tédos Tépzs ... oF yap Alvi 
Aivoy cuvdwrew éotl TG Grayt: K 
6A@ 7d Gretpoy . . . Ere yip * 
&mretpoy THs TOU weyebous TEAE OT: 
tos UAn nol 7d Svuvduer Ao 
evreAcxe'a 5 ov ~».. . Kat od wepiex 
GAAQ TepiexeTat, 7H &meipoy. 1d Kc 
&yvworoy f &mepoy’ eidos yap or 
éxer 7 BAn . . . bromoy BE K 
adivaroy, td k&yvwoTov Kal - 
&dpioroy megiéxe Kal dpicev; c. 
207, b, 35: ovepdy bri ws FAN: 
&reipdy éorw altiov, nal bri * 
hey elvat abt@ orépynois, Td BE Ka 
airh troxeluevoy ty cuvexes K 
aic@nrdy. iv. 2, see previous not 

? Phys. iii, 6; see previon 
note; tbed. i. 7, Metaph. ix. 6; 8 
p. 349, n. 1, supra, Metaph. vii.1 
1036, a, 8: 4 8 BAN &yvworos Keo 
aizhy. Cf. also p.220, n. 2, supre 
for parallels from Plato, cf. Zt: 
LER, Ph. d. Gr, pt. ip. 621, 2. 


\ 
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and Matter, therefore, require nothing further to medi- 
ate between them in order to produce a whole, but are 
immediately united: Form is the definiteness of 


Matter in itself indefinite ; 


Matter receives into itself 


directly t: . lacking definiteness of Form. When the 
Potential passes into the Actual, these elements do not 
stand opposed to one another as two separate things, 
but one and the same thing looked at as Matter is 
the Potentiality of that of which the Actuality is its 


Form.! 


But just as we may not regard Form and Matter in 
their mutual relation as two heterogeneous substances, 
so nelther may we regard either of them in any case as 
a single substance, so as to imply that one Matter and 
one Form constitute the fundamental elements which in 
various combinations produce the aggregate of things. 
Aristotle recognises, indeed, in the Divine Spirit a 
being which is pure Form without Matter. Yet he 
does not treat this as the intelligible idea of all Forms, 
the universal, spiritual substance of all things, but as 
an individual being, beside which all other individual 
beings exist as so ‘many substances. In like manner 
Aristotle recognises a fundamental matter, which, while 
in the elements and generally in all particular kinds of 
matter it assumes different forms and qualities, yet is in 
itself one and the same in all bodies. Yet this primitive 


' Metaph. viii. 6, 1045, b, 17: 
to the question how the elements 
of a conception or of a number 
can be one, Aristotle answers 
that they are related to one 
another as matter and form (see 
p. 220, n. 2, supra): tors 8 dbomwep 


elpnrat nal @ eoxadrn bAn (cf. p. 
348, n. 1] Kal 7 wopph rabrd nal Ev 
7d pev Suvduer Td BE evepyela. [So 
Bonitz reads, but BEEKER has: 
Tabro tal Suvduer Td ev.| Ev -ydp Te 
éxacrov Kal 7d Suvdwer Kal rd 
évepyela ev mas éoriv. 
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matter is never present except in the definite form of 
one of the elements.! Nor can it be otherwise, since 
pure, indeterminate Matter is mere Potentiality without 
any Actuality whatsoever. This original corporeal Matter, 
moreover, does not exhaust the conception, and Aristotle 
goes on to speak also of an incorporeal Matter which he 
finds, for example, in conceptions and in mathematical 
figures. To this belongs whatever, without being itself 
corporeal, stands to something else in the same relation 
as corporeal Matter stands to Form.? Hence we see 
that not only does each of these conceptions denote a 
single existence or definite class of things, but they are 
used, though undoubtedly obtained in the first instance 
by abstraction from corporeal things,? wheresoever a 
relation subsists analogous to that which they originally 
express.‘ Thus in analysing conceptions into their 


1 Phys. iii. 5, 204, b, 32: od vonry. bid. v. 10, 1036, a, 9: 


Zott TowiToy capa aicOntoy mapa 
7d oroixeia Kadodueva, otherwise 
the four elements must needs 
resolve themselves into this, 
which is not the case. Gen. et 
Corr, ii. 1, 329, a, 8. bid. 1. 24: 
Tucis 5& pamey wey eivat twa vAny 
ToY cupdtwy Tav aidOnTav, AAG 
TaitTny ov XwptoThy, GAN ded per’ 
évaytiocews. @& Fs ylverar ra 
kadotmeva, ororxera, Tbid. i, 5, 
320, b, 12 sq. 

2 Metaph. viii. 6, 1045, a, 33: 
Zort 5¢ THs BAns h bey vonth H 8’ 
aicOnrh, rad del rod Ad-you Td uevHAn 
7d 8 evépyed éorw; vii. 11, 1036, 
0, 85: Exra: yap BAn éeviwy ral wh 
aivOnray* nal mayrés yap tan tls 
eoriy d wh ear cl Hy elvat Kal eldos 
abrd Kad? aira GAAd réde TL... 


x 


Zor yap h BAN 7H pév aicOnrh 7 Se 


tan 8 4h mev aisOnrh eorw 4 5 
vonth . . . vonth 8& H ev Tors 
aisOnrots idpxovoa wh 7 aicOynTd, 
olov Ta mabnwarind. 

3’ This is evident from the 
examples which Aristotle uses in 
illustration; ef. pp. 341, u. 2, 342, 
n. 2,and 345 n.5,sup. Of matter he 
remarks also in Gen. et Corr. i.4, 
320, a, 2,that we areto understand 
by it wdatora nal kuplws 7d Saronel- 
pevov yevérews Kal pOopas Sexrindy. 

4 Metaph. xii. 4: 7a 8 atria 
kal ai dpyal HAAG BAAwY tor ds, 
fort 8 &s by naddrov Agyn tis kal 
kar’ dvadoylay, TaiTa mévTwv .. . 
olov tows Tay aicOnTav cwudrwy 
&s pey eldos Td Oepudy Kal BAAov 
tpdrov rd wuxpdy  orépyois, HAn 
de 7d Suvduer tailra mparov Kad" 
aité . . . mdvrwy 5 of rw pév elmeiy 
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two elements, Aristotle attributes to the genus the 


same significance as Matter, while he identifies the 
specific difference with the Form.! Similarly in the 
scheme of the universe, in physiology, in zoology, in 
psychology, the upper and the lower spheres and ele- 
ments,? the soul and the body,’ the male and the female,‘ 
the Active and the Passive Reason,* stand to one another 
in the same relation as the Form and the Matter. The 
game is true, it need hardly be remarked, of Potentiality 
and Actuality. These also express a definite relation 
which may subsist between all possible kinds of objects, 
and which can best be explained by analogy. Aristotle 
applies them in precisely the same way as Matter and 
Form. He nses them, for instance, to elucidate the con- 
nection between the genus and the specific differences, 
and in general to show the possibility of several proper- 
ties belonging to one and the same thing.’ By them he 
explains the relation between the passive and the active 
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obu got, TH avddoyov Be, Somwep 
ef tis efor Ott apxat eiot Tpets, Td 
eldos kal } oTépnots Kal GAN. GAA’ 
Exacrov Tobrwy Erepoy mepl ExagTov 
yévos early; c. 5, LO71, a, 3: ere 
& &AAOy TpdToy TH avdAnyov apxat 
ai avral, oiov évépyera Kal Sdvayis. 
GAAG kal Tatra HAAG Te GAAS Kal 
dAAws. L, 24: BAAa 5é AAwY 
aitia Kal orotxeia, Gowep er€éxOn, 
TaY ph ev TalT™ yéver, Xpwudroy, 
Pépwy, obciay, roodTyTOS, TANY TH 
dvddoyov’ Kal ray évy ThuTG yeve 
Erepa, ove el8er, GAA’ Tt TaY Kal? 
fxaarov HAAO H Te oh GAn Kal 7d 
Kuwjoay Kal rdeibos Kal H ewe, TH 
Kabddou 5 Adyy TadTa, 

1 See p. 219, n. 2, supra. 

2 De Ceelo, iv. 3, 4, 310, b, 14, 


VOL. I. 


512, a, 12, Gen. et Corr. i. 3,318, 
b, 32, ii. 8, 335, a, 18. 

3 De An. ii. 1,412, b, 98q c. 
2, 414, a, 13 sq. and often. 

4 Gen, An. i. 2 init., ii. 1, 732, 
a, 3, ii. 4, 738, b, 20, and often. 
Metaph. i. 6, 988, a, 5, v. 28, 
1024, a, 34. 

5 De An. iii. 5. 

§ Metaph. ix. 6; seep. 349, n. 
1, supra. Ibid. 1048,b,6: Aéyerou 
8 évepyela ob ravra duolws, GAr’ A 7d 
avddroyov, ws TodTo év ToUTH 7) mpos 
rouro, 70 8 év rHde h mpds T5de* Ta 
bey yap as Klynots mpds Siva, To 
3 ds ovata mpds Twa anv. Of. xii, 
5, 1071, a, 3, cited p. 352, n. 4, 

" De An. iii. 5. 


AA 


~ 
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understanding.! It follows that one and the same thing 
may be viewed in one aspect as Matter, in another as 
Form: as Potentiality in the first, as Actuality in the 
second. The elements, for instance, which contain the 
material of all other bodies, are Forms of the primitive 
Matter; the brass which supplies the material for a statue 
has its own peculiar Form as a specific metal. While the 
soul in general is viewed as the Form of the body, yet even 
in its own highest and most immaterial part a distinction 
is made between two elements which are related to one 
another‘as Form and Matter.?. Indeed, we shall find that 
everything except the ‘eternal immaterial substances’ 
contains some element of Matter,? while on the other 
hand, as we already know,’ Matter never actually pre- 
sents itself to us except as endowed with Form. 

We may therefore distinguish several stages’ in the 
development of Matter into Form. The first purely form- 
less Matter lies at the foundation of all things: but it is 
alsotrue that everything has its own peculiarand ultimate 
Matter. Between these two lie all the material formations 
through which the original Matter has to pass before it 
becomes the particular Matter with which the Form of 
the thing immediately unites itself. The same holds 


true of the Sdvayis.’ We 


' Metaph. viii. 6, 1045, a, 23, 
b, 16. Phys. i.2 fin.; see p. 219, 
n. 2, p. 351,n. 1, p. 301, n. 3and 
4, supra. 

2 Cf. Gen. et Curr. ii. 1, 329, 
a, 32; Phys. iii. 1, 201, a, 29; 
De An. p. 375 sq., 440. 

3 Cf. p. 352, n. 2. 

4 See p. 352, n 1, supra, and 
compare p. 348, n. 1. 

5 Cf. the passages quoted 


ascribe potential knowledge 


p. 348, n.1,eg. Metaph.viii. 4, 1044, 
a, 20: ylyvovra: 5¢ wAclovs Baa 
Tob abrov, bray Oarépov h érépa F, 
oiov paAéypa éx Armapod ka) yAuKéos, 
ei rd Avrapby ex Tov yAuKéos, ex Bé 
XoAts TH avarverbau eis Thy mpdrqv 
BAny Thy XoAqy. 

® See p. 351, n. 1. 

7 Phys. viii. 4, 255, a, 33; 
De An. ii. 6, 417, a, 21 sq. 
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not only tothe man of learning when he is conceived as 
not actually engaged in scientific activity, but also to 
the learner, and even to man in general. But the 
sense in each case varies, and we have to distinguish 
between the degrees of proximity to évépyeva.’ Nothing 
attains the realisation of that which it had at first the 
mere capacity to be, except by degrees; and in the uni- 
verse at large there are an infinite number of intermediate 
stages between mere Potentiality or the first Matter, 
and complete Actuality, which is pure Form or God. 
Now in the phenomenal world, Form presents itself 
under the aspect of a threefold principle of causality, 
while Matter contains the ground of all impressibility 
and of allincompleteness, of natural necessity and chance. 
Aristotle is in the habit of enumerating four kinds 
of Cause 2—the material, the conceptual or formal, the 


efficient and the final.? 


1 Gen. An. ii. 1, 735, a, 9: 
éyyutépw && Kal moppwrépw aitd 
abtod évdéxerat elvas Supduer, dowep 
6 kabeddwy yewmerpns Tov éypyyop- 
éros woppwrépw Kai obTos Tov Bewp- 
ovyTos. 

2 Apxat. On the meaning of 
this expression sce Metaph. v. 1, 
with the comments of SCHWEG- 
LER and BontiTz, and also xi. 1 fin., 
Gen. et Corr. i. 7, 324, a, 27, Phys. 
i. 5,188, a, 27, viii. 1 fin., Gen. An. 
v. 7,788, a, 14; also Poet. c.7,1450, 
b, 27; WAITZ, Arist. Org i.457 sq., 
the Ind. Arist. under 4px}, and 
p. 247,n, 2, supra. ’Apxh indicates 
the first in every series, and in 
this sense it is used for all kinds 
of causes, but more especially of 
first causes, i.e. such as are de- 
ducible from no higher. Cf. 


These, however, on closer 


Metaph.v.1, 1013, a, 17: wacay 
Mev obv Kowdy Tév apxa@y Td mpBToy 
elvar B0ev H Ect ® ylyvera } 
yryvaonetars rottwy be af pev 
évumdpxougal eiow ai 5& exrds. 
Anal. Post. i. 2, 72,a,6; Top. iv. 
1, 121, b, 9. 

3 Phys. ii. 38, 194, b, 23: Eva 
ev, obv Tpdmov atriov A€yerat Td e& 
ov yiveral rt évuwapxovtos, oioy 
XaAKds TOU avOpidvros, KC. &AAov 
5é 7d elds kal Td wapdderyya* TodTO 
& early 6 Adyos 6 Tov Ti Hy elvan 
kal 7a ToSTOv yevy [7.¢.the classes 
above it] ... ri 60 4 dpxh ris 
petaBoats h mpdry i) ris hpewhoews 

. &rt ws TO TéAOS* TOdTA 8 ear) 
7d ob Evexa (= Metaph. v. 2); 
195, a, 15: one class of causes is 
és 7d e 0b atria, and of these ra 
wey @s 7d broKkeipevoy, TX 5 ds Td 


Aa 2 
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inspection, are found to be resolvable into the two first 
mentioned. The concept of a thing is not different 
from its end, since to realise an end is to actualise a 
concept. But it is likewise possible to identify the 
concept with the efficient cause, whether it sets the 
thing in motion from within as its soul, or whether the 
motion comes from without. Even in the latter case it 
is the conception of the thing which produces motion, 
alike in works of nature and of art. Only man can 
beget man. Only the conception of health can determine 


the physician to labour in producing health.! 


vt hy elvat; next we have causes 
Boev 4) dpxh ris peraBoryjs 7) 
otdoews Kal Kwhoews; lastly rd 
rédos kal rayaddy. Metaph. i. 3 
init.: 7a 8 atria réyerat rerpaxds, 
ay pilav wey aitlay papey elvar thy 
ovotay Kal Td Th Hy elvan... erépay 
8 Thy BAny nal 7d droKelpepov, 
tplrny Be Bev H apxh Tis euvhoews, 
Tetdpryv be aytikemevny airiay 
raurn, Td ob Evera Kal Tra&yabdy. 
Ibid, viii. 4, 1044, a, 32, Anal. 
Post. ii. 11 init., De Somno, 2, 455, 
b, 14, Gen. An. i. Linit ,v.1, 778, 
b, 7, and elsewhere; cf. Ind. 
Arist. 22, b, 29. On the different 
terms used for the four causes, 
ibid. and Waltz, Arist. Org. ii. 
407; on what follows, RITTER, iii. 
166 sqq. The further modifica- 
tions of the doctrine of the four 
causes in Phys. ii. 8, 195, a, 26 
sq. (cf. Metaph. v. 2,1013, b, 28), 
are unimportant, as is also the 
distinction of the of évexa into 
person and thing, on which cf. De 
An. ii, 4, 415, b, 2: 7d 8" ob Evena 
dirrdy, Td pev ob 7d EG. See also 
Phys. ii. 2,194, a, 35,and Metaph. 
xii. 7, 1072, b, 2 (where we must 
read gor: yap Twi 7d ob Evexa Kal 


In like 


twés—the end is in the one 
case to heal the sick, and in the 
other to establish health). 

1 Phys. ii. 7, 198, a, 24: 
épxerat 5& Th Tpla cis To Ev 
moAAdKis’ TO wey yop Th éori kar 
7d ob vena &v eort [cf. 198, b, 3], 
To & Bev H Kivnois mpaTov Te 
elder TadTd TovTols * &vOpwros yap 
avOpwrov yevvG. Cf. i. 7, 190, b, 
17 sq. De An. ii. 4, 415, b, 7: 
Zort 68 | Wuxh Tod (avTos cdmaros 
aitta Kal apxy. Tatra 5€ woAAaXGs 
A€yerat, dpotws 8 Hy Wuxh kara 
Tous Bdiwpicuévous Tpdwous pets 
aitia: Kalyap 8bev q Klynots abth, 
kal of évexa, kal ds % ovola Tay 
eupixov coudrwy Wu airta, 
which he goes on to prove more 
fully. AMetaph. xii. 5, 1071, a, 
18: mavrwyv 5h mparar apxal ro 
évepyela mp@tov, Td etdet, Kal RAAO 
© Bduyduex, Elsewhere now one 
and now another of these three 
causes is identified with the 
third. So Metaph. viii. 4, 1044, 
b, 1: tows 5& ravra (ie. eldos and 
TéAos) &upw td até. Gen. An. i. 
1 init.: Gréxewrar yap aitia 
tTérrupes, 76 TE 08 Evexa ds TéAOS, 
kal 6 Adyos Tis ovolas: TabTa wey 
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manner we shall in the highest cause, which is God, 
find the pure Form, the ultimate end_of the world and 


the source of its movement united in one. 


Nor does 


Aristotle in his physics distinguish more than two kinds 


ovy as ev Tt oxeddr brodaPeiv Set, 
tpitov B& Kal réraptoy H GAn kal 
bOey % apxh Tis Kwqoews. Ibid. 
ii. 1, 732, a 3, where the female 
is called the #An, the male the 
atria Kwovoa mporn, 7 6 Adyos 
tmdpxe kal rd eldos, and c. 6, 
742, a, 28; where,as in i. 1, the 
formal and the final cause are 
identified, and only three prin- 
ciples are enumerated: the réAos 
or ob vera, the apxh xiwntich kal 
yevynr inh and the Xphowov @ 
xXpiira ro TéAos. Part. An.i. 1, 
G41, a, 25: ris ptoews dixds 
Aeyouevns Kal otons Tis mey os 
tans ths 8 as ovclas [which = 
elSos]: kal gor airy Kal ds 7 
xivodaa kal ws Td TéAOS. Phys. ii. 
8, 199, a, 30: Kal éerel dois 
birth 7 mev os GAn H 8 ws poppy, 
térus 8 abrn . . . arn by etn 7 
aitia } ob Evexa, Ibid. c. 9, 200, 
a, 14: 2d 8 ob evexa ev TE Ady. 
L. 84: 7b rédos 7d 0b Evexa Kal A 
apxh ard Tod épiopod Kal Tod Adyou, 
The artist’s method is nature’s 
also: érel H oikia roisyde, Tade 
bet yiyverOaur . . . odtws Kad ef 
&vOpwros rodl, radi. Part. An. 
i 1, 639, b, 14: galvera B 
apery [air la] fy A€youev Evexd, 
Tivos’ Adyos yap obros. De An. 
i. 1, 403, b, 6: 7d 880s, Evexa 


twvdi, Gen. et Corr, ii. 9, 335, 
b, 5: &s peév BAN ToT’ Cot attiov 


Tois yevnrots, @s 5& Td ov Everey 
% poppy nat 7d cides’ tovTo 8 
eotly 6 Adyos 6 THs Exdorov ovcias, 
and previously: cioly oty [ai 
apxal ris yeverews | teat Toy 
apiOudy toa Kal tG yével al atral 


almep év rots didlos Te Kal mpdrots * 

h bev ydp eorw ds Han, a Bo os 
Hopoh: Sef 8& Kal chy tpirny Ere 
mpocurdpxew. Metaph. xii. 3, see 
p. 341,n.1, fin. Metaph. vii.7 init.: 

mdyra +a “yeydpeve ind ré Twos 
ylyveras wal é Tivos Kaiti, Of the 
ig’ ob itis said further on: kal 
bg’ of, ) Kara Td cidos Acyouevn 
pvors f uoedhs (sc. 7G yryvopevy |* 
aitn 8 év GAAg. tvOpwros yap ty- 
Opwroy yevvg, and further, 1032, b, 
11: ore cupBaiver rpdwoy rive ef 
iyelas thy tyleay ylvecOat, Kal 
Thy oixtay ef oixlas, THs &vev UAns 
thy éxoveay Any: H yap iarpuch 
éori kat 7% oixodouikh Td eldos ris 
byielas Kal ris oiktas: Adyo 8 
ovciay &vev Ans ro rh Av elvat. 
(CE. Gen. An. ii. 4, 740, b, 28 

4 8& réxvn wopph THY ywouévwy év 
BAAw. Part. An. i. 1, 640, a, 31: 
q 8& Téxvy Adyos Tod Epyou 46 &vev 
ris tans éorly; so in Gen. et 
Corr. ii. 9, 335, b, 38, 35, wopph 
corresponds to téxvn; the art, 
however, is elsewhere treated as 
the true efficient cause, the 
artist only as a secondary cause ; 
e.g. Gen. et Corr. i. 7, 324, a, 34.) 


Metaph. xii. 4 fin.: émel B& 7d 
Kiwoty é€y pey ois ucikols 


avOpdrois (read avOpdrq, approved 
by ScHWEGLER and Bonitz) 
&vOpwmos, év b& Tois amd Biavoias 
7d elSos 9 7d evaytlov, tpdmoy Tie 
tpla, atria by ein, &d1 Se rérTapa: 
Sylea ydp tws 7 iatpixh, Kal oixlas 
elSos F olxoBouich, rab kvBpwmos 
kvOpwroy yee; Cc. 3 fin.: i yep 
iarpuch téxvn 6 Adyos Tijs byielas 
éoriv, Speaking of health again, 
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of Cause, necessary and ~ in the operation of Matter 
and that of Form or_goneept.? This is the only dis- 
tinction, therefore, ik ee must regard as funda- 
mental; that between formal, efficient and final causes 
is merely a secondary subdivision. For though the 
three are not-always combined in the individual,’ yet 
in themselves and in their essence they are one, and it 
is only in the phenomena of sense that they are found 
separate. The created universe has several causes { 
the eternal has only one—the essential concept itself.” 


Again, as the Form is at once the efficient and 


the final force, so Matter as 


itis said in Gen. et Corr.i. 7, 
324, b, 15, that as the ob éverxa 
it is not womrucdy. 

' For a fuller discussion on 
this, see pp. 349, &c. supra. Atthis 
point, it willbe enoughtorefer the 
reader to Part. An. i. 1. Cf. 
p. 642, a, 1: eloly Upa dvo atria 
abrat, 76 0’ ob evexa Kal 7d e 
avdyxns. The opposition is indi- 
cated in 1. 17 in the words: apy 
yap h pbots waddAov THs FAns, with 
which cf. further the passages 
quoted in the foregoing note from 
Phys. ii. 8, and Part. An. i. 1. 

? For although in Gen. An. v. 
1, 778, a, 34, the moving cause is 
classed along with the necessary 
and efficient, yet as RiTTER, 
appealing to Phys. ii. 9, 200, 
a, 30, rightly remarks, the 
moving cause is not here con- 
sidered by itself, but only as 
united with matter. Cf. also 
ihid. 1, 14: év yap tH ban 7d 
dvarynaioy, Td 8’ ob évera ev TG Adyy. 

8 So that, as is remarked 
Phys. ii. 3, 195, a, 8, of two 
things each may be the cause of 


formless and indeterminate® 


the other, but in a different 
sense ; physical exercise, ¢.g., may 
be the efficient. cause of health, 
health the final cause of exercise. 
This is the meaning of moAAdKis 
in Phys. ii. 7 (p. 356, n. 1). 

4 CE. Metaph. ix. 8, 1049, b, 
17: 7G 5& xpdvy mpdrepoy (sc. évép- 
yea Suvduews] G5e* Td TH elder Td 
aitd évepyodv mpérepoy [i.e. every 
poutentiality presupposes a similar 
actuality], apiug 8 of—for, as 
this is explained, the seed indeed 
precedes the plant which springs 
from it, but this seed itself comes 
from another plant, so that it is 
still the plant that produces the 
plant. bid. vii. 9, 1034, b, 16: 
Wiov ris ovolas . . . bri dvdeyny 
mpoimdpyew érépay ovatay évre- 
Aexela otoay % more? ofov (aor, ef 
ylyvera (gov, 

5 Gen. An. ii, 6, 742, b, 33: 
apxh 8 év wey rots dxwhroas 7d rh 
éorw, ey 8& Tots yivopevois Hn 
wAclous, tpémov 8° wAAov Kal ob 
mica thy avTdv: ay pia roy 
apidudy, 80ev § Klynols err. 

5 See p. 318 sq. supra. 
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is at once the passive subject of all impressions and the 


cause of all blind operations unregulated by any purpose. 
Matter alone can receive impressions, for all 7d6os is a 
process of determination, and nothing is susceptible of 
such a process but that which is not yet determined: 
nothing, that is, but the indeterminate and therefore 
determinable—in other words, nothing but Matter, 
which can exhibit every activity and every quality, 
for the simple reason that, taken in itself, it has no 
quality or operative force.1 But though Matter is 
wholly devoid of any such active and positive force, 
Aristotle nevertheless attributes to it every obstruction 
to the plastic energy exercised by Form. To what. 
other source, indeed, could this be traced? And so, 
since Form always works with a purpose, it is in Matter 
that we must seek the ground of all phenomena that 
are independent of this final purpose and antagonistic to 
it, the principle of blind natural necessity and chance. 
r The first of these obstructive forces is to be explained by 
Nature’s need of certain materials and the consequent de- 
pendence of her creatures upon the same. Though this 
material element is in no sense efficient cause, yet it is 
an indispensable condition of the realisation of Nature’s 
ends. Though it is not necessary in itself, it is so con- 
ditionally : for ifa certain particular being has to be pro- 
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1 Gen. et Corr. i. 7, 324, b, 4: 
boa pev ovv wh ev tan exer thy 
poppy, Tavta wey aralh Tey won- 
Tikay, bo0 8° ev BAn, wabyTind, Thy 
bey yap tAnv A€youey Spoiws as 
elmely Thy abthy elvat Toy dyrinet- 
pévev drorepovoiv, Garep yévos by. 
ibid. 1,18: 8 An F An wadyrt- 
dv; ii. 9, 335, b, 29: ris mev-yap Bans 


7b mdoxev eo) nal 7d Kivetr Oat, Td 
3 xuivetv cal wovety Erépas Buvdwews. 
Of Matter as moved and Form as 
mover we shall have more to say 
immediately. How exclusively 
passivity was limited by Aristotle 
to Matter, appears especially in 
his anthropology, . 
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duced certain particular materials must be ready to 
hand.! For the same reason, the extent to which Nature 


1 Plato had already sharply 
distinguished the afria from the 
cvvairia, the efficient causes (8’ 
ay ylyverai tt) from the indis- 
pensable conditions (avev dy od 
ylyvera); cf. Div. i. 642 sqq. 
Aristotle also adopts this dis- 
tinction. His whole ‘view of 
nature turns on the opposition 
between design and natural ne- 
cessity, between what is required 
by the conception or form of a 
thing and what proceeds from 
the nature of its material: the 
former is the 8v 4, the latter the 
ob ovn avev ; the former is indepen- 
dent and unconditioned, the 
latter is for a purpose and con- 
ditionally necessary. To these 
two there is added a third kind 
of necessity, viz. compulsion, 
which, however, does not further 
concern us here (upon this as 
distinguished from the necessity 
of the conception, cf. Phys. viii. 4, 
254, b, 13; An. Post. ii. 11,94, b, 
37; MMetaph. v. 5, 1015, a, 26 
sqq., vi. 2, 1026, b, 27, xi. 8, 1064, 
b, 33). Cf. Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, b, 
1L: 7d yap dvarykatoy TocavTaxés, 
7d mév Bla Bri mapa Thy dpuhy, 7d 
dé ob ob Kev Td eb, TH BE wh evde- 
xXduevoy GAAwS GAN GwAGs. Part. 
aln. i. 1, 639, b, 21: 7d 8? e& dvdy- 
Kns ov maow brdpxet Tots Kara 
giow duotws .. . . trdpxe 5é 7d 
Mev GrA@s rots didlos, Td 8? ef 
brobécews al Trois ev yevere: mag, 
Ibid. 642, a, 1: eioly dpa bdo aitiat 
atrat, 7d 0° of Evera wal rd ek 
dvayans* moAAa yap ylverar Bri 
avdyen. tows 8 ay tis dmophorese 
totay Aéyovoly avdyrny of A€yorres 
ef avdynns: Tay wey yap dbo TpdTwy 
ovdérepov ody te tmdpxew, Tay 


Siwpiopévwv ev toils Kata pirocoplay 
[the necessity imposed by the 
conception and that of compul- 
sion]. for: 8 &y ye rots Exover 
yéverw f Tpitn. A€youer yap Thy 
Tpopyy avaryKaidy tt kar’ ovdérepoy 
tovTwy tév Tpdmwv, GAN’ bri odx 
oidy re &vev TavTns elvat. TovTo 5’ 
goriv domwep e& tbrodécews, Gen. 
An. i. 4, T17, a, 15: wav 4 bors 
did 7d Gvaykaiov moet 4 51a To 
BéAriov; ii. 6, 743, b, 16: wdyra 
3 ratra, Kadwep efromev (743, a, 
BG), Aekréov ylvecbar TH mev eE 
avaynns, TH ob ef avdyens Gr’ 
évexd tivos; iv. 8, 776, b, 32: 8¢ 
duporépas Tas aitias, Everd Te TOU 
BeaAtiorov rat é& avdyens. Phys. 
ii. 2 init.: 7d 8 e& avdyuns wérepov 
ef drodécews imdpxet i) cal awAds ; 
usually we look for the necessity 
in the nature of the material 
parts; GAd’ uws odk &vev piv 
TovTwy yeyovey, of wevrot 51d TavTA 
mAh ws 50 tAny... duolws dé Kab 
év Trois &AAas Taaw, ev Boots Td 
évexd Tov éorly, obk avev piv TOY 
avaykaiay exdvtav thy piow, od 
pevro. ye 51a Taira GAA’ } as BAny 

. ef brodécews 8) Td dvaykaiov, 
GAN’ obx ws TéAOS* ev yap TH tAN 
7d dvaynaiov, To 8’ ob evera ev Ta 
Adye. L. 30: avepby 3h Sri 7d 
avaynaiov év Tois pucikois Td os 
BAn Aeydpevov nal ai Kwioes al 
tairns. De An. ii. 4, 416, a, 9: 
done? 8€ Ticw % Tod mupds piois 
amr@s aitla ths tpopis nal ths 
abthoews elyvat...7dd8 cvvaltiov 
bév was eoTw, od phy amdas ye 
alriov, dAAG pRAAOY 7H Wuxh. Gen. 
et Corr. ii. 9, 335, b, 24 sq.: it is 
not the matter which is the pro- 
ducing cause, for it is merely pas- 
sive and moved; the kxupiwrépa 
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can realise her end—the mode and the perfection in 
which the Form manifests itself—are conditioned by the 
character of these materials : that is, by their capacity for 
receiving and exhibiting the Form. Justin proportion as 
this capacity is wanting, will the formations be imperfect 
and degenerate from their true patterns and the proper 
purposes of nature, or perhaps we shall have productions 
which serve no end at all, but are developed incident- 
ally as the result of some natural coherence and neces- 
sity, in the course of the realisation of Nature’s purposes.! 


airia is ri jy elva: and the popon. 
The physicalisthe mere tool of the 
causative conception ; heat does 
not avy more of itself effect pro- 
duction than the saw saws ofitself. 
Part. An. iii. 2, 663, b, 22: més 
8 THs dvaynalas picews exotons 
trois bmdpxovaw €& avdynns ) Kare 
toy Adyov piais EveRa Tov Kata- 
xéxpntat, Aéyepev. Similarly Ari- 
stotle distinguishes (Anal. Post. 
ii. 11, 94, b, 27) €verd tTiwos and éf 
avayxns and enumerates (Metaph. 
v. 5) the commoner applications 
of dvaynaiov: to that ob &vev obk 
evdéxerat Civ, &c.; ws cuvaition, 
to that which is Biaov and to that 
which is avayxaioy in the proper 
sense 7) @mAuiy (=amdds avary- 
xaiov) viz, the wh évdexduevov BAAws 
éxew. Quite in conformity with 
this is the statement of Eudemus 
apud Simeu. Phys. 63, a, that 
matter and aim are the two 
causes of motion. Within the 
sphere of conditional necessity 
there is again (Gen. An. ii. 6, 742, 
a, 19 sq.; where, however, 1. 22, 
we must read, not of évexa but 
with Cod, PS. and Wimmer 
tovrov év.) a twofold distinction 
made between that which as 
efficient cause conditions the 


production of anything and 
that which is necessary to it as 
the instrument of its activity: 
the former must precede in origin 
the thing which it aims at pro- 
ducing ; the latter must follow it. 
Cf. on the whole subject WAITz, 
Arist. Org. ii. 409 sq. 

1 Part. An. iv. 2, 677, -a, 15: 
Karaxpirat wey obv éviore h piots 
eis Tb PEAYOY Tois TepiTTduaoty, 
ov phy 8a TotTo Bel (yreiy wavTa 
évexa tivos, GAAd Tie byTwy 
Towvtev Erepa ek dvdynns oupBaiver 
dtd Tatra woAAd. So according to 
Gen. An. v. 1, 778, a, 30, only 
that has an end to serve which 
appears universally in all nature’s 
productions or in certain classes 
of them ; individual varieties on 
the other hand have none: the 
eye has an end to serve; the fact 
that it is blue has none: ibid. 
c. 8 jfin., mention is made of 
phenomena 80a yiveoOot cupPaiver 
By Evend, Tov GAN’ ek dvdrynens Kad Bid 
Thy airlay Thy Kwytiuchv. Accord- 
ing to Metaph. viii. 4, 1044, 
b, 12, the eclipses of the moon 
appear to serve no end; fe 6 
Zebs ox brws thy cirov abtion, 
GAN’ €E dvdyens’ Td yap dvaybev 
ux Oivat det Kal rd ux Ger bdwp 
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We shall hereafter have occasion to observe how deeply 
this view is rooted in Aristotle’s whole theory of Nature, 
and how many phenomena he accounts for by the resis- 
tance of Matter to Form. Again the same property 
of Matter is also the source of all contingency in 
Nature.! By ‘the contingent,’ ? Aristotle, who was the 
first carefully to examine this conception, under- 
stands in general all that can equally well belong or 
not belong to a thing: that which is neither contained 
in its essence nor supported by the necessity of its 
being,* and which accordingly is neither necessary nor 


normal. That we must 


yevéuevoy naredOetv: 7d 8’ abkd- 
verOat TovTov yevouevou toy aiTov 
oupBalver, duolws 5¢ nad f Te 
aréAaAutat 6 ciros év TH GAw, ov 
tovrouv évexa ber Smws amdéAnrat, 
GAALTODTO cUUBEBnKEY(Phys.ii. 
8, 198, b, 18); individual organs 
of animals are without purpose: 
the bile is a mwepirtwua nal ovx 
vend mwvos (Part. An. ibid. 1.13), 
the stag has no use for its antlers 
(ibéd. iii. 2, 663, a, 6, 664, a, 7). 
The same is true of all super- 
fluous materials which are un- 
employed; such materials are 
&xpnoroy or even tay mapa plow 
+t (Gen. An. i. 18, 725, a, 1, 4); 
we must therefore decide evenin 
reference to one and the same 
material whether it serves a pur- 
pose or not: lymph (ixdp), e9., 
which consists partly of half-as- 
similated and partly of corrupted 
blood, is in the former aspect 
aluaros xdpw, in the latter ée& 
avdyens (Part. An. ii. 4 fin). 
Necessity of this latter kind, as 
is indicated in the passage quoted 
above from Phys. ii. 8, coincides 
with contingency. 


assume the existence of 


1 Whether also of all freedom 
of choice in man, from which 
alone contingent effects really 
spring (to it alone at least these 
are referredin De Interpr. c. 9, 
18, b, 31, 19, a, 7), Aristotle does 
nottellus. In Phys.i.5,196,b,17, 
sq., he expressly excludes free 
purpose, as such, from the domain 
of rdxn. 

2 SuuBeBnxds in the narrower 
sense, Td dard TUx7N5. 

3 Ashesays himself, Phys. ii.4. 

1 An. Post. i. 4, 78, a, 34, b, 
10: Aristotle calls xa@ aira, dca 
brdpxe: te ev TH Tleotw . . . Kad 
bcos Tov evunapxdvTay abtois adra 
év TG Ady@ evuTdpxovat TE Th dort 
SnrodyTt . . . Boa BE pnderépws 
imdpxet, cupBeBnxdta; further, 7d 
piv 80 airh twdpxov Exdore nad’ 
abrd, 7d 5é wh 80 aitd cupBeBnkds. 
Lop. i. 5, 102, b, 4: cuuBeBnds 
bé or... d evdexerat trdpyew 
btwodv évl nal te aire Kal ph 
brapxew; cf.p.234,n.1,0n évdex6- 
hevoy and Buvardy, p. 213, n. 4, 
p. 214, n. 3, on cuuBeBntds. 

5 Metaph. v. 30, init.: cupBe- 
Bnkds Aéyerar 8 bwipxe: wey Tint 
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such a principle, and not ascribe everything to the 
operation of necessity, Aristotle proves in the first place 
by the witness of universal experience,! aud in particular 
by the fact of the Freedom of the Will.? But he finds 
the true rationale of all contingency in the fact that all 
finite existence contains the potentiality of being and 
not-being, and that Matter as the indeterminate renders 
opposite determinations possible.’ It follows from this 
property of Matter that many things happen indepen- 
dently of the final action of efficient causes. The latter 
have always a definite object in view, but they frequently 
fail of its perfect accomplishment’ owing to the inde- 
terminate nature of the Matter which they use, while 
at other times, owing to the same disturbing cause, they 
incidentally produce results which they did not origin- 


ally design.' 
\ 

kal GAnOes eirety ov pévror or’ ef 
avdyans ott’ ert 7d moAv. The 
same definition is given vi. 2, 
1026 b, 3L sqq. (xi. 8). Phys. ii. 
5 init.; De Calo, i. 12, 283, a, 32: 
7d wey yap airéuardy éott Kal rd 
amd ToxNS Tapa TO del Kal Td os 
ém) Td wodd F dy A yivduevov. Phys. 
ii. 8, 138, b, 34: might not the 
appearance of design in nature 
be explained by supposing that 
of her chance productions only 
those survive which are fitted 
to live? No: Tatra pév yap kal 
wdvra Ta pice 7) Gel oftw yiverau 
} ds edi rd word, ray 8 ard rixns 
kal Tod abroudrov ovdév, So De 
Calo, ii. 8, 289, b, 26. 

5 Phys. ibid. 196, b, 13. 

2 De Interpr.c. 9, 18, b, 31, 
19, a, 7. 

3 De Interpr. c. 9, 19, a, 9: 
there must be contingency, 87: 


A contingent or accidental event is 


dAws Eorw ev Tois ph del evepyovor 
70 Suvardy elvat, Kal ph dpolws. 
Metaph. vi. 2, 1027, a, 13: dore 
n bAn ora airia, h evdexouevn 
mapa Td ws em) Td TOAY BAAS, TOU 
cuuBeBnedros ; vii. 7 (see p. 345, 
n.5, supra), v.30, 1025, a, 24: odd 
3h altiov apicuivoy ovdéy Tod 
oupBeBnkdros, GAAA Td TUXdY, 
todro 8 adpiorov. Cf. 0.5 infra. 

‘See pp. 360 sqq. supra, 
Gen. An. iv. 10, 778, a, 4: 
BovAerar wey ody 7 vats Tots 
tTovTwy [Ta&v kaTpwey] apiOuois ap.0- 
pety ras yevérets rat ras TeAEUTaS, 
ove axpiBoi 5é bid Te Thy THs BAns 
dopiotiay Kal 81d, 7d yiverOat moAAGS 
apxas, al ras yevéoeis Tas KaTd 
gvow ka tas Pbopds eumodi{Covea 
ToAAdKis altiat Tay mwaph vat 
oupmintévtwy eioly, See further 
p. 341 sqq. 

5 See n. 3, supra. Phys. ii, 
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‘caused by the diversion of free or compulsory purposeful 
action to results alien from its purpose through the in- 
fluence of external circumstances.!. Now, since these 
disturbing circumstances are always found in the nature 
of the material means by which ends are realised, and 
in the system of nature to which these means belong, 
Contingency, in Aristotle’s sense of the word, may 
be defined as therdisturbance—by intermediate causes 
of an activity directed to a purpose.? But activity in 
obedience to a purpose is that by which the essence 
or conception of an object is realised. That which 


does not proceed from it is unessential; and there- 


5, 196, b, 17: ray 3& ywoudvay Ta 
bev Everd Tov yiyverat, 748’ oF... 
éort 8 Everd tov baa te amd 
Siavofas by mpaxdeln kal doa awd 
picews, TL 5H Tomita Bray Kara 
cupBeBnnds yévnta, amd tbxns 
gapey elvar . . . 7d pev ody Kab’ 
astd altiov apiopevoy, Td de Kara 
cupBeBnnds adpicrov’ a&reipa yap 
ay 7G Ev) oupBa'n. It is chance, 
for instance, if one comes to a 
place, for another purpose and is 
rewarded in a way he had not 
thought of ; or if he (Metaph. v. 
30) digs a hole and finds a trea- 
sure; orif he desires to sail to 
one place and is carried to 
another; or, generally, if from 
action directed to a definite end 
something else results, by reason 
of the intervention of external 
circumstances, than that which 
was intended (étavy ph od 
cupBdytos evexa yevnrat, ov zw 
70 atriov, Phys. ii. 6, 197, b, 19). 
If the action is one of voluntary 
choice (xpoaiperdv) such a chance 
(according to the passage just 
quoted from Phys. ii.) must be 


called téyn, otherwise abréuaroy, 
so that the latter is the wider 
conception. Both, however, stand 
equally opposed to purposed ac- 
tion; dor’ éredy adpiora Ta ot Tws 
atria, kad 4 rbxn adbpioror ( Phys. ii. 
5, 197, a, 20). 

' Akin to this, but unimpor- 
tant for our present investigation, 
is the coincidence in time of two 
circumstances between which no 
causal relation of any kind ex- 
ists, e.g. a walk and an eclipse of 
the moon. Such a coincidence 
(which is the purest and simplest 
case of contingency) Aristotle 
calls cturrwpya, Divin. p. S. i. 
462, b, 26 sqq. 

2 See p. 356 sqq. supra. 

8 Metaph. vi. 2, 1026, b, 13: 
dorep yap évéuart udvoy TY cumBe- 
Bnkds éort, 51) TAdtwy tpdmov tivd 
od KaKas Thy copicrinhy wep) Td Bh 
by Eratev, elo yap of rév copio Tey 
Adyot wep) 7d guUBEBKds ds cimety 
pdAiora wdvrov, L. 21: palveras 
vip 7d cupBeBynkds eyyis tt Tod py 
ovtos. 
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fore Aristotle says that the contingent borders on the 
non-existent. After what has been already said about 
the nature of Knowledge, it scarcely needs, therefore, to 
be explicitly stated that such a principle as Contingency 
can be no object of Science. 

While it is obvious from what has just been said 
about the nature of Matter, that it is something far more 
primordial than might have been expected from the first 
definition given of its concept, this becomes still clearer 
from other considerations. From ‘ Matter’ Aristotle is 
not contented with deducing merely what one is apt to 
consider as accidental and unessential, but also certain 
properties of things which essentially belong to the 
conception of them and contribute to determining their: 
generic character. The distinction, for example, between 
male and female is said to be merely one of material ; ” 
and yet procreation, which depends upon it,’ occupies a 
most important place in the scheme of the philosopher.‘ 


1 Anal. Post. i. 6, 75, a, 18, c. 
30, 383 init. Metaph. vid. 1026, 
b, 2, 1027, a, 19 (xi. 8). 


5b 7d abrd owépua OHAv 7) Upper 
ylyverat rabdv Ts wados, Cf. Gen. 
An. iv. 8, 767, b, 8 sqq., ii. 3, 


2 Metaph. vii.5, 1030, b, 21, sex 
is reckoned one of the essential 
attributes, the xa’ aita tmdpxovra; 
but x. 9 init. it is asked 81a ci 
yur) avipds odk cider Siapeper .. . 
ovde (pov OnAu Kal Uppey Erepov TH 
cider, Kairor Kad’ aitd Tov (pov 
airy 7 Siapopa Kal obx ws AevKdTNS 
kat pedravia, GAN’ FH (Gov, Kal 7d 
OjAv Kad 7d Eppev dmdpxer ; and the 
answer is that a distinction in 
kind rests on évayridtyntes ev TH 
Ady» alone, not on those év Ti 
BAn. Td 5é Bppev Kal OFAv Tod (You 
oikeia wey wd0n, GAN’ ov Kara Thy 
ovoiay, GAA’ év THUAN KalT@ odpart. 


737, a, 27, and p. 353, n. 4, supra. 

3 De An. ii. 4, 415, a, 26, and 
other passages. That this is in- 
compatible with the statement 
in Metaph. x. 9, was rightly 
remarked by ENGEL, Ueb. d. 
Bedeut. d. tan Arist., Rhein. 
Mus. N.F, vii. 410. 

4 It is even stated, Gen. An. 
i. 2, 716, a, 17, b, 8, that the 
sexual distinction, depending as 
it does on difference of function, 
is kara tov Adyoy and is one ov 
Kara Th Tuxby pépioy ovde Kata 
Ti TuxXovcay Sivamy, 
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Similarly we shall have occasion to observe that the 
lower animals, which Aristotle always represents as 
even in their physical nature different in kind from 
human beings, are yet at the same time to be regarded. 
as imperfect formations which have been prevented 
(owing, we must suppose, to the properties of Matter) 
from developing’ into the form of man. Furthermore, it 
is to Matter that we must refer the mutability and cor- 
ruptibility of earthly things;! and the same must be 


1 This follows from the 
general consideration that all 
Change and Becoming presup- 
posesa material (see p.342,n.2 sq. 
supra) which, as duvdue: bv con- 
tains the possibility alike of 
being and not-being (Gen. et 
Corr, ii. 9; Metaph. vii. 7, and 
other passages. Cf. p. 345, n.5), 
as Aristotle himself distinctly 
says. Cf. Mctaph. vii. 15 (see 
p. 220, n. 2, supra), ix. 8, 1050, 
b, 7: fore & ovddév Suvduer atdiov. 
[Or as this is expressed Phys. iii. 
4, 208, b, 80: evdéxerbar yap 7} 
elvat ovdev Siapéper ev rots aldiots. | 
Adyos dé 85e. maca Sivapis dua 
Tis avripdceds eorw [the possi- 
bility of being involves the 
possibility of not being, &c.] 

. . To Upa Suvardy elvan evdéxerar 
kal elva cat wh elvat(cf. p. 234,n. 1), 
7) 8 évdexduevoy wh elvar 
peaprdéy (similarly, xiv. 2, init.). 
The motion, therefore, of every 
perishable thing is combined 
with effort, for only thus is the 
possibility of the opposite state 
(the Sdvaus rhs dvriddcews, ll. 25, 
30 sqq.) overcome: 7 yap ovale 
BAn Kal Sivauts obo, oFK evepyeta, 
aitia rovrou; viii. 4, 1044, b, 27: 
ov5e mavrds An early Gad’ Boor 
yévects ear: al petaBodrAy eis 


BAAnAa. boa 8’ &vev Tov pera- 
Badarew Zorw 9) ph, 0d Err TOUTwY 
fan; vii. 10, 1035, a, 25: 800 
bev ody cuvetrAnuméva 7d eldos Kal 
h ban @otly . . . Tatra pey 
POclperar eis Tatra... boa Be 
wh cuvetAnnrat TH UAn, GAA’ kvev 
tans... ravra 8 ob pbctpera R 
dAws 4 obt 01 oFtw ye (similarly it 
is said of immaterial forms, 
xii. 3, 1070, a, 15: od8 fore 
yeveots Kot pOopa todTwy, GAd’ 
&AAov tpdtoy cic Kat odx eioly 
oikla te y &vev HAns Kal bylea Kal 
wav 7d) Kara Téxvyy: not the form 
as such, as we must understand 
1, 22, but only its union with 
this or that material has a be- 
ginning and end); xii. 1, 1069, 
b, 3: 48’ aicOnrh odoia weraBAnth; 
2, 1069, b, 24: wivra 8 bAnv xee 
doa wstaBadrre. Longit. v. 3, 465, 
b, 7: @ wh eori éevavtioy Kai bro» 
Beh éotw adivaroy by eln pbapivat 
But we may not infer from this 
the indestructibility of any mate- 
rial thing: &ddvarov yap re bAnv 
Exovrt wh bwipxew wws Td évaytiov, 
mavryn mev yap eveivar Td Oepudy 
To ebO) evdéxerm, wav 8 elvat 
aduvarov } Oepudy 4 evOd 2) AcuKdy: 
Fora yap Ta wdOn Kexwpiopeva 
[‘ for in this case these qualities 
would be independent exist- 
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said of all badness and imperfection,! although the per- 


ences]. ef ov, Stay Gua H Td 
Tmointixoy Kal 7d madntucdy, de Td 
Mey wort Td bE maoxel, addvaToY 
uh petaBddrew. De Calo, i. 12, 
283, a, 29: nothing that is with- 
out beginning can have an end, 
and nothing that is without end 
can have had a beginning, since 
this could only be if it were its 
nature at one time to be, at 
another not to be. ray 8& 
TowlvTay 7] alTh duvapis Tis 
avTipdcews Kal 7 An airla rod 
elvat kat ph. 

1 Metaph. ix. 9, 1051, a, 15; 
Aristotle seems, indeed, to assert 
the very opposite of this: avdyxn 
dé nal em) trav Knaxay Td TéAos Kal 
thy évépyeay elvat xeEtpoy Ths 
duvduews* 7d yap Suvduevov tabrd 
&upw tavaytia, SiAov apa Ori ovK 
éort Td KaKby Tapa TH mMpdypara * 
Barepoy yap rh poe: 7d Kakdy THs 
Suvduews. But this only means 
that since every duvauis contains 
the possibility of opposite deter- 
minations (see p. 234, u.1, supra) 
to what is merely duvdue: by we 
cannot attribute one of two 
mutually exclusive qualities, 
such as good and bad, as the 
Platonists had done in explain- 
ing matter as evil (cf. Div. i. 
642, 6, 721, 737). Nevertheless, 
the ultimate cause of evil can 
only reside in the duvdue: dy, in 
other words, in matter, and this 
is indicated by Aristotle him- 
self when, in the passage just 
quoted, he proceeds: obk &pa odd’ 
éy trois ef apxis Kal rots aidions 
obby éoTw obte Kandy obre Gudp- 
Thue obre StepOapucvoy* nal yap 7 
diapbopa Tay Kady éorly. There 
is no imperfection in the eternal, 
since it exists continually évep- 
yelg, and therefore excludes the 


possibility of opposites, since its 
conception has for ever been 
realised in it and will always 
continue to be realised. Evil 
and imperfection, on the other 
hand, consist in nothing else 
than a discrepancy between the 
concept of a thing and _ its 
actual state. While, therefore, 
on the one hand, the duvdue dv 
cannot be itself evil, yet is it, 
on the other hand, the ulti- 
mate cause and condition of it. 
Accordingly Aristotle himself 
speaks (Phys. i. 9, 192, a, 15) of 
the xarorowv of the #an. He 
admits that it is not evil in it- 
self and in its essence, but only 
in a secondary sense, and in 
so far as, being without form, it 
lacks also the quality of goodness 
(cf. p. 324, n. 5, and p. 344, n.1). 
But it is precisely upon this want 
and this indeterminateness that 
the possibility of its turning out 
bad as well as good depends. 
Eternal reality excludes evil, since 
it has either no matter at all, or 
one which, as perfectly definite 
and formed, is incapable of oppo- 
site determinations —while muta- 
bility and change, on the other 
hand, are sure indications of evil 
and imperfection. (On this 
subject cf also Hth. M. vii. 15, 
1154, b, 28: peraBory & rdvrwv 
yAukiraroy, Kara Toy momThy, bid 
movnplay Tid. domwep yap &vOpwmros 
edueTaBoros 6 movnpds, kal 4 piors 
h Beouévn petaBodjs* 03 ‘yap 
ara ov8’ ememhs.) And so we 
shall find that Aristotle traces 
all imperfect forms of natural 
existence to the resistance which 
the matter offers to the form: and 
by aparity of reasoning he would 
have been forced to refer the 
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fect and imperishable heavenly bodies are no less formed 
of a definite material.! (In Matter alone we must seek 
for the cause of change and motion, which result from 
an innate striving of Matter after Form.? Matter, 
finally, is the source of individual existence, in all those 
things at least which are formed of the union of Matter 
and Form. Aristotle certainly did not treat of the 
principle of Individualisation with the universality and 
definiteness that we could have wished: and thereby he 
bequeathed to his followers in the Middle Ages a rich op- 
portunity for scientific controversy. We shall find here- 
after that, in addition to corporeal beings, he recognises 
in the Deity, the spheral spirits and the rational part ot 
man, incorporeal beings free from any taint of Matter, 
which we must nevertheless regard as being also indivi- 
dual existences.2 Yet when the Form becomes actual in 
any material, it is the latter alone which explains why the 


source of moral evil to the body, 
which in his general scheme is 
alone passive and changeable, 
_ had he not, as we shall see here- 
after, left this question wholly 
vague. 

! Aristotle himself has not 
overlooked this objection. He 
meets it (Metaph. viii. 4, 1044, b, 
G) with the remark: él 8& Tév 
puotkay péy aiblwy 5€ ovata KAAS 
Adyos. tows yap evia ovK exer CAqvy, 
} ov towatrny (asthe pvoiral al 
yevvntal odciat) GAAd pdvoy Kara 
témov kwyriyv. Similarly xii. 2, 
1069, b, 24. The ether, for in- 
stance, of which the heavens and 
the heavenly bodies consist, is 
said to have no évaytiwois and 
therefore to be subject to no 
change in its substance. It has 


none of the qualities on which 
rest the mutual opposition of 
the elements and their transfor- 
mation. into one another (cf. 
p. 358 sqq.). The question is, 
how it can be so, if it is really 
matter and if all matter is a 
Suvdwer dv and all Suvayts contains 
the possibility of opposite states. 

? On this, more infra. 

3 The solution which the 
Schoolmen in their doctrine of 
angels devised, to the effect that 
each of these pure spirits, as 
specilically diferent from every 
other and itself the only member 
of the species, is therefore at 
once specifically and numerically 
single, is nowhere suggested by 
Aristotle. 
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Form is never present in it except under certain limiting 
conditions and with certain definite properties, which are 
not contained in the Form as such—that is, in the pure 
Concept of the thing. The Form or Concept is always a 
Universal,! denoting not a thing but a kind,? and capable 
of being thought, but not of eee oes itself apart from 
things. Between the Individuals into which the infimee 
species resolve themselves no difference of kind or Form 
any longer exists,‘ and consequently they must be distin- 
guished from one another by their Matter.’ Aristotle is 
unable to apply this principle unwaveringly® through- 


1 See p. 219, n. 4, and p. 221, 
supra ;and upon eldos as the ob- 
ject of the conception see notes on 
pp. 216 and 341, &c., and cf. p. 
173, n. 2. 

2 Metaph. viii. 8, 1033, b, 21: 
the form is not something apart 
from definite material things, 
GAAd 7d Todvde onpatver, TSE Kal 
dpiopévoy odk Zor, GAAG trove? Ka) 
yevvG ex tovde rodvde. But this 
is itself the distinctive mark of 
universality; see pp. 333, &c.supra. 

3 Phys. ii, 1,193, b, 4: 7 wopph 
nal 7d eld0s, ob xwpirrdy by BAN’ 
kara tov Adyov. Metaph. viii. 1, 
1042, a, 26 sqq.; v. infra, n. 6. 

4 See notes at pp. 216, 221, &c. 
supra. 

5 Metaph. vii. 8 fin. (cf. v. 10, 
1035, b, 27 sqq.): the form unites 
with the matter, 7d 8 Grav H5n 7d 
toidvbe eldos év taicde rais capt) 
nal érrois KaAAlas nal Swxparns * 
kal érepoy wey Sid Thy bAny, érépa 
yap, TadTh 86 TG elder* Hropoy yap 
7d efdus; x. 9, 1058, a, 37: éreidh 
dort Td wey Adyos 7d 5’ BAN, doar 
piv ev Te Adbyy eiolv evavTidryTeEs 
elder wotovat Siapopay, Boa 8 ev rg 
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ouverAnumev TH FAn ov mowotow, 
5 dvOpdmrov Acuxdrys ob more? oddE 
MeAavia ... ds tAn yap 6 kvOpwros, 
ov roe? 58 Stapopay [a specific 
difference] 4 bAn* otk avOpdmov 
yap «ln eioly of &vOpwrot 5d TovTO, 
kaitot Erepas al cdpkes Kad Ta bo7e 
ek dy b8¢ Kal d8e- GAAG Td cbvoAov 
Erepov méy, fer 8 obx Erepov, bre 
éy TG Adyw obk Eotw evaytiwats. 

6 There are certainly passages 
in Aristotle in which that which 
constitutes the difference be- 
tween individuals of the same 
species seems to be included in 
the conception of their cZdos; 
thus it cannot be overlooked that 
theconception, ¢.g., of man, which 
according to the passage just 
quoted is an injima species, does 
not exclude certain individual 
differences which have a refer- 
ence, not to the matter alone, but 
also to the form of the individual 
members of it (e.g. their bodily 
form). No clear distinction, how- 
ever, isanywhere drawn between 
this individual form, and the 
universal form or class concep- 
tion which expresses the common 
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out; but it is clear that his system leaves no room for 


essence of several individual 
things; on the contrary, the 
former always resolves itself 
finally into the latter. Metaph. 
xii. 5, 1071, a, 27, it is said: nat 
tov ev tadTg@ elder Erepa [sc. Td 
oroxeid oti], obk efSet, GAA’ 
bri tev Kabéxacroy AAO, } TE oh 
bAn Kal 7d Kivjoay Kal Td €ldos 
kal 7 euh, TE Kabdrov SE Ady~ 
tavtd. While, however, accord- 
ing to this passage everyone has 
an eldos of hisown different from 
that of everyone else, still the one 
does not differ from the other in 
kind. They will differ from one 
another, therefore, only in so faras 
they belong to different subjects : 
or in other words, in their actual 
embodiment, not in their cha- 
racter—épi0u@, not ef5e. Metaph. 
vii. 3 (cf. p.372,n.3), 1029, a, 1, it 
is said: the name ova/a seems to 
belong in the first place to the 
troxeluevoy mp@rov* towotrov be 
tpdmov pév tive BAN Aé€yerat, 
dAAov 8& tpdmov | wopph, rplrov Be 
7 é« toiTwy. Since, then, by 
droxelwevoy or substance the indi- 
vidual thing as the subject of all 
its predicates is elsewhere under- 
stood (cf. pp. 332sqq., 300, &c.), we 
should naturally refer popph here 
to the form of the individual 
thing gua individual. But from 
the further explanation, c. 8, it 
appears that this popph év rG 
aicénr@ (1033, b, 5), this ds el8os 
4 odcla Acyduevov, is only the un- 
realised form which first makes 
this definite thing into a thing 
which is defined in this or that 
way (7é8e into a rodvbe, 1. 23) in 
the actual thing, ie. in the 
matter, but which on the other 
hand itself stands related to 
individual things as man is to 


Callias or Socrates. The only 
ground of individuality lies in 
the matter: év way7) rG yevouevp 
fan @eort, kal gor: [and there- 
fore is] 7d wey Téde 7d 5E rd5e 
(1. 18). Exactly the same is true 
of Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, a, 26 
(€o7t 8 otciard broneipevov, dAAwS 
piv 4 An... BAdAws 8 6 Adyos Kad 
h poppy, & réde Tt by TE Adyy 
xwpiotév éort. tplrov 5é 7d éx 
TovTwr, ob yéveots pdvou Kal pbopd 
éort kal xwpioroy adds), and of 
the similar statement, Metaph. v. 
8 (see p. 372, n.2,infra). Theform 
is a 7é5e in so far as it expresses 
a definite kind of being (man, 
beast, &c.); but it becomes the 
form of a definite individual 
thing in being united with a 
definite material. Considered 
apart from this union it is a 
universal, and it is not true to 
conclude, as HERTLING does 
(form u. Mat. 56), from the fact 
that Phys. iv. 3, 210, b, 29 sq., 
seems to reckon the eldes as well 
as the #An a constituent element 
of the thing, that it is‘ the con- 
stitutive principle of individual 
being. This is true rather of 
the material in which the form 
is first individualised. Even De 
An. ii. 1, 412, a, 6 leads. to no 
other conclusion. Itis there said: 
Aéyouey 5h yévos &v tt Tov dyTwy 
thy ovolay, taitns 5 7d pev ds 
BAny, 8 Kad’ aird pev obk Ears 1d5€ 
Tt, Erepov BE wopphy Kal cldos, Kad’ 
hy dn Aéyerar rdéde Tt, nad rplrov 
7d é rovTwy. The thing is called 
this definite thing, é.e. a thing of 
this kind, becauseits material has 
received this form; so the réde 7: 
means bere also, not the indivi- 
dual, but the specific peculiarity. 
—Still less in such passages as 
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Metaph, xii. 5, 1071, a, 20 (apxh 
yap 7 Kad’ Exacroy Trav Kad’ Exac- 
Tov: tvOpwmos yap avOparov Kadd- 
Aou* GAA’ Zorwy ovdels, GAAG TInaeds 
"AxiAAEgws, &c.) itis (as HERTLING 
says at p. 57), stated ‘in plain 
words that the form, like all first 
principles, must be individual.’ 
Peleus, however, is not the mere 
form of an individual but a real 
individual; and he has become 
so by the union of the form man 
with this particular human body. 
Moreover, ‘8tov elSos (AMetaph. xii. 
5, 1071, a, 14) refers, not to the 
individual form of this or that 
man, but to the form man in 
general. So also the remark (De 
An. i. 3, 407, b, 23) that any soul 
may not enter any body, since all 
have their t8:ov elSos kal wopphp, 
must be taken to refer to bodies 
and souls of different kinds, and 
to mean that the soul of a 
man may not wander into the 
body of a beast. And when Gen. 
An, iv. 1, 766, a, 66 sqq. explains 
the origin of the female sex on 
the ground that the male prin- 
ciple cannot transform the 
material into its 78:ov «fos, it is 
not dealing with the individual 
type, but with the form of the male 
sex. It does not alter the case 
here that difference of sex accord- 
ing to Metaph.x.9 (see p. 365, n. 2, 
supra) resides not in the odcia 
(=eld0s) of the (guy but only in 
the #An and the caua: for even 
although it be true that to Aris- 
totle this difference concerns, not 
the essence of man or animal as 
such, but only the form of the 
body, yet it is not on that account 
a mere question of individuality. 

1 HuertLine (Porm uv. Mat, 48 
sq.) believes that the form in 
Aristotle mu+t necessarily be an 
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individual thing, since it gives to 
the individual its peculiar na- 
ture, and is thus distinguished 
from the essence (rd 7) Hy elvat), 
which is always, at least in sen- 
sible things, a universal. He ad- 
mits, however, that these two 
conceptions, which in certain 
passages Aristotle undoubtedly 
recognises as distinct, are asa rule 
used interchangeably byhim. It 
seems more correct to say, on the 
contrary, that it was Aristotle's 
conscious intention toidentify the 
two, and to treat the form as well 
as the essence as a universal. 
If we tind individual expressions 
in him which do not wholly har- 
monise with this view, this is an 
inconsistency which the actual 
facts of the case forced upon 
him. It is not the expression of 
the view with which he started 
and which was only afterwards 
obscured. That the essence of 
each thing lies in its form is to 
Aristotle an incontrovertible po- 
sition, and is stated by him with 
the greatest definiteness. The 
opposite he never stated in ex- 
press words; it can only be 
deduced from casual expressions 
to which we cannot certainly 
prove that Aristotle himself con- 
sciously attached this signifi- 
cance. Asa matter of fact the 
boundary line between the essen- 
tial marks which constitute the 
class conception, and the unes- 
sential which constitute mere 
individual difference, is very im- 
palpable. In every attempt to 
define it and to explain certain 
differences among things as class 
differences, others as individual 
varieties within the same class, 
we shall come upon cases in 
which a certain indetiniteness ig 
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therefore implies a material element,’ and everything 


that has a body is an Individual.? 
two terms ‘object of sense’ 
If Matter is the cause of all this, it is impos- 


ently? 


Aristotle uses the 
and ‘individual’ indiffer- 


sible to suppose that it is distinguished from Form only 
by privation and non-existence: rather must it contri- 
bute something of its own to Form. 

Matter, viewed in this light, must be rated at even 


inevitable. That Aristotle ex- 
perienced this difficulty is unde- 
niable: but it does not therefore 
follow that he did not make the 
attempt, and that he intended 
from those ef§y which coincide 
with class conceptions 1o distin- 
guish asecond kind of e¥8n which 
represent, not what is common 
to the class, but what is peculiar 
to the individual. The truth is 
that there is no place in his 
scheme for such individual forms. 
For since according to the well- 
known view that the form has 
neither origin nor end (see p. 342 
—and this must hold also of 
the form which as 7é5e 7: is inan 
individual existence—see preced- 
ing note) the individual forms of 
sensible things, if there are such, 
must be in actual fact separable 
from the things whose form they 
are; but this in Aristotle’s view 
is wholly inadmissible. 

1 Metaph. vii. 11, 1037, a, 1: 
kal mavros yap tAn tis éorw d wh 
éort tl Fv elvar al clos aird Kal? 
air) daAAa té5e Tt. Ibid. xii. 8, 
cited p. 339, n. sepra. This only 
refers, however, as has there 
heen already remarked, to the 
individual reembers of an infima 
species. 

2 See e.g. Metaph. i. 6, 988, a, 
1: Plato makes matter the source 


ef multiplicity, xalrot ovpBalve: 
y evaytiws . of yey yap éx ris 
BANS TOAAG ToLotow . . . patverat 
& ee wids Hans w‘a tpdre(a: which, 
however, Plato did not deny, 
since it is just because the same 
material gives only one specimen, 
that material things constitute a 
plurality even when there is no 
distinction of kind between them 
—as Aristotle also holds. 

3 Cf. Metaph. iii. 4 (cited p. 
342, n. supra) where he says: if 
there were nothing but individual 
things, there would be nothing 
but sensible existence; xii. 3, 
1070, a, 9: obotat 5¢ rpeis, 4) wey 
Ban 1d5e Tt oboe TH palverOa ... 
 8& picts (here = efdos) rd5e TH, 
eis fv, wal is Tiss ere tpirn h ek 
TovTwy, 7 Kas’ Exacta. De Colo, 
i. 9, 227, b, 30 sq. (cf. p. 219, n.): 
Form as such is something differ- 
ent from form in the material; 
and if, for instance, there existed 
only one single circle, the circle 
would still continue to be some- 
thing different from this circle. 
The one would be the efdos, the 
other efdos év rH bAn Kal ray Kad’ 
Exactov. érel otv eorw 6 obpavds 
aic@nrds Trav Kal’ Exacrov by ein. Td 
yap alc@nroy amav év tH BAD 
bripxev. ‘Individual reality’ and 
eldos ev 7H Jn here signify the 
same thing. 
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a higher value, when wé recollect that Aristotle allowed 
substantiality in its full sense to the Individual alone.} 
If the Individual alone is Substance, and if Form, 
as we have just seen, is always universal, and if 
therefore the true ground of individual existence is 
Matter—then we cannot escape the consequence that 
Matter supplies the ground also of substantial being, 
and that it is not pure Form, but the composite result 
of Form and Matter which alone is Substance. Indeed, 
since we have defined Substance as ‘the substratum’ 
(é7oxeluevov)* and have also recognised in Matter the 
substratum of all Being,? this would seem to give Matter 
the right to claim that it alone should be regarded as the | 
primitive Substance of all things. Yet it is impossible 
for Aristotle-to admit this. Full and original reality 
belongs to Form alone ; Matter, on the contrary, is no 
more than the bare Potentiality of that whereof the Ac- 
tuality is Form. Not only, therefore, is it impossible that 
Matter can be substantial, but from its union with Form 
there can be produced nothing higher than pure Iorm. 
Moreover, there are innumerable passages in which 
Aristotle expressly identifies Form with Substance.‘ 
He declares that in all primitive and absolute existences, 
the intelligible essence is not different from the thing 
to which it belongs,® so that it constitutes the Substance 


1 See pp. 331 sqq: 

2 See pp. 300, 333, and notes. 

3 See pp. 344 sq. 

4 yg, Metaph. i. 3, 983, a, 
27; iii. 4, 999, b, 12 sqq.; vii. 4, 
1020, b, 5, c. 7, 1032, b, 1, 14 
(cles 5& Adyw td rh Fy elvat 
éxdaotrou Kal thy mpaérnv ovclay 

. . Aéyw 8 obciay avev vAns to 


tl fv elvat), c. 10, 1035, b, 32, ¢. 
11, 1037, a, 29, c. 17, 1041, b, 8; 
viii, 1, 1042, a, 17, c. 3, 1043, 
b, 10 sqq.; ix. 8, 1050,a,5; Gen. 
et Corr. ii. 9, 335, b, 6; Meteor. 
iv. 2, 379, b, 26, c. 12, 390, a, 5; 
Part, An. i. 1, 641, a, 25; Gen. 
An.i 1,714,a, 5. Cf. p. 214, n, 

5 Metaph. vii. 6 in answer to 
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of the thing. Further, he will not suffer anything else 
to be considered absolutely real except absolutely im- 
material Form, or pure spirit. It is not a sufficient so- 
lution to recall the different senses in which the‘term 
Substance (oda/a) is used,! since it is not here a question 
merely of the use of language but of the claim to actuality 
in the full and strict sense of the word. The question is 
whether we are to assign it to individual things as such, 
or only to their intelligible essence, i.e. to a Form which 
is unaffected by change in the individual thing and 
remains for ever self-identical. Here we detect a diffi- 
culty, or rather a contradiction, which threatens to 
shake the very foundations of the system. 

Aristotle did not succeed in evading it altogether. 
In his Metaphysics he asks the question where we ought 
to look for the substance of things—in the Form, or in 
the Matter, or in the composite Whole produced by 


the question (1031, a, 15) wérepoy 
tavréy éotw # Erepoy 7d. rh dy 
elvat } Exacroy ; it is said that 
they are different only in the 
case in which a conception be- 
longs to a thing card cupBeBnnds 
(as mere predicate), whereas on 
the other band when the concep- 
tion expresses the essence of the 
thing itself they are one and 
the same. £.g. the conception of 
whiteness is different from the 
Aevxds &vOpwros; on the other 
hand the év) elva: is not different 
from the &, the aya0@ elva: from 
the a&yaGdy, nor again (c. 10, 1036, 
a, 1, cf. viii. 3, 1043, b, 2) the 
kteaw elvat from the «vkaos, 
the puxf elva: from the Puy. 
Otherwise (not to mention other 
reasons) conceptions would not 


exist, things would not be known 
(Trav wey ob ~orar emioriwn, TH 
® ove évra: bvta 1031, b, 3). 
This holds of all dca p} kat’ HAA 
Adyerat, GAAG Kal’ abta Kal mpra. 
1031, b, 13, cf. 1032, a, 5: ray 
Tmpdtav Kal rad’ aira Acyouevwy Td 
éxdorm elvat nad Exacroy 7d abd 
kal &y éort; c. 11, 1037, a, 33 sqq. 

! Cf. the following notes and 
Metaph. v. 8, 1017, b, 23: 
ouuBdive: 5} Kara 800 Tpdmous Thy 
odalay AéyecOat, 7d 0 SrroKeluevov 
Zrxarov, & pnért Kar’ &AAov 
Aéyerat, wal § bv rdde Ts by Kar 
xwpiordv 7° (where, however, as 
SCHWEGLER and BoniTz rightly 
remark upon this passage, we 
can only understand the Ady» 
xwptordy to be meant; on which 
cf, viii, 1 ; see p. 369, n. 6, supra] 
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the combination of both.! But his answer is far 
from satisfactory. He admits that Matter cannot 
properly be termed Substance,? yet, on the other hand, 
he does not venture to deprive it altogether of this title, 
since it is the substratum of all Being, the permanent 
amid change.* Nor is it sufficient to maintain that 
Matter is substantial in a different sense from Form, 
the latter being actually, the former only poten- 
tially so;4 for how can we conceive of a Substance 


Towvroy S& éxdorov % poppy iat 
70 eldos. 

1 VII. 3 init. (cf. at p. 370): 
.we may use ‘substance’ in vari- 
ous ways: as equivalent to the 
rt qv-eivat, the rabdAou, the yévos, 
the émoxefuevov. By the last, 
again, we may understand either 
the #Ay or the pop? or the com- 
posite product of both. Of 
these, however, the xa@éAou, and 
with it the yévos (on the relation 
of which to the xa@éAov, see p. 
213 sq.), are quietly set aside, 
ce. 13 (cf. p. 333, suyra) and 
since the popd} coincides with 
the ri jy elva: there only remain 
the three above-mentioned sig- 
nifications of ovcla. Cf. c. 13 
init., viii. 1, 1042, a, 26 sqq.; 
ibid. c.2; De An. ii. 1 (see p. 
369, n.6, supra); Ind. Arist. 545, 
a, 23 sq. : 

2 Metaph. vii. 8, 1029, a, 27, 
after adducing several reasons 
in support of the view that the 
substance=the matter, he goes 
on: dédvarov 5é* al yap 7d 
xepioroy Kal 7d Té5e Te iwapxe 
Bonet pdAira TH ovcig, 5d 7d 
eldos Kal rd é& dupoty obcta Sdteev 
dy elvat padAdrov tis tAns. CE. 
further, p. 345 sqq. 

3 Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, a, 32: 


Sr. 8 early odaia Kal h YAN SRAov. 
év mdoas yap Tails dyrTiKemévas 
peraBodrats earl tt Td broxelwevov 
tais weraBorats, Cf. p.344. bid. ix. 
7, 1049, a, 34: the substratum of 
the ré5e Tt is bAn Kal odota bAUKh; 
vii. 10, 1035, a, 1: ef ody ear) 7d 
pev bAn Td 8’ eldos 7d 8 ee ToUTwY, 
kal ovcia % Te UAn Kal Td eldos Kal 
To éx tovtwv. Phys. i. 9, 192, 
a, 3 (cf. pp. 842 sqq. and notes) : 
jusis pév yap tany Kal orépnow 
Erepdy pape elvat, nad rovrwv Td 
Bey ovk by elvat card cupBEBnKds, 
Thy banv, thy be orépnow Kad? 
abthy, cal thy wey eyyts kal ovctay 
twos, Thy bAnv, thy be orépnow 
oddauas. De An ii.1 (see p. 669, 
n. 6, supra). 

4 Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, a, 26: 
Zor 8 ovata Td bwoxeipevoy, tAAwS 
bev 7 UAn, . . . BAAwS 8 6 Adyos 
kal poppn, . .. Tpitoy BE Td ex 
totrwy; c. 2 init.: éwel 3H yey 
os Swoxemevn nal as van ovola 
dporoyetra, airy 8’ éorly 7 Suvdues, 
Aowurby Thy as evépyeiay ovclay Tay 
alc@nrév eimeiy tls éotrw. Ibid. 
Jin.: pavepby 5) ex rév eipnuévev 
rls % aioOnrh obaia éor) nal mds: 
t pev yap as HAn, 4 8 as poppn, 
bri evépyeras 4 Be tplrn Hh ex 
tobtwy; xiv. 1, 1088, b, 1 (against 
the Platonic doctrine of an abso- 
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which is merely potential: that is, an absolute existence 
which does not yet actually exist? If we grant that Form 
is the proper Substance of things, actual existence in 
the highest sense, and that as such it is opposed not 
only to Matter but also to the composite product ot 
Matter and Form,' yet Aristotle has done nothing at all to 
show how this is possible, considering that Form in itself 
is always a Universal, that the Individual is always 
burdened with Matter, and that Substance is originally 
individual Substance. In like manner he fails to tell 
us how mere Form can be the essence and substance of 
things which cannot be conceived apart from a definite 
material composition ;? or again how Matter devoid of 
quality and determination can produce the individual 
determinateness of particular existences which are not 
related to each other as so many impressions of a die’ 
but are differentiated from one another qualitatively by 
definite properties. Finally, it is not easy to see why 
birth and extinction should pertain to things that are the 


joint product of Form and Matter, and yet not to Form 
\ 


lutely great and small): dvayxy 
re exdorov tAnv elvar 7d Surdue 
Towvroy, bore Kal odotas’ Td Se 
mpds tt ore Suvduer ovcla ore 
évepyeig. 

1 Metaph. viii. 3 init.: évlore 
AavOdver mérepoy onualver 7d bvoua 
Thy olvberov odalay } Thy évépyerav 
kal thy wopphy, ofoy 7 oix!a wérepov 
OnwEioy TOU Kowvod br1 oKemacya ex 
wAlvOwy Kal Aidwy 8) Kepevwr, } 
tis évepyelas «al rod efSous ort 
oxémacua; vii. 3, 1029, a, 5: ef 
7 eldos Tis bAns mpdrepoy rat 
aGAdov by, Kal rod ef dudoiy 
upérepov éorat; line 29: 7d eldos 
cal 7d ef aupow odcia ddkeey dy 


elvat maAAov tijs BANS. Thy pev 
toivuy e& aupotv ovolav, Aéyw Se 
Thy & Te THs BAns Kal THs moppijs, 
aperéov* barépa yap Kat SHAN. 

? Aristotle frequently dis- 
tinguishes between conceptions 
of pure form and of form in- 
herent in a definite material ; 
the standing example of the 
latter is the omdy as distin- 
guished from the koiAov; so also 
axe, saw, house, statue, and 
even soul. Cf. Phys. ii. 1, 194, 
a, 12,119 jin. De An. i. 1, 403, 
b, 2, ii. 1, 412, b, 11. Afetaph. 
vii. 5, c. 10, 1035, a, 1 sqq. b, 
74, ¢. 11, 1037, a, 29. 
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or Matter separately.! For even if we can suppose that 
Matter as such had no beginning, it is hard to imagine 
that the Forms of created things were uncreated, if they 
neither exist independently as Ideas nor are originally 
inherent in Matter. All these difficulties exhibit the same 
conclusion that we discerned in dealing with the notion of 
Substance. The fact is that Aristotle combines in his Me- 
taphysics two different points of view, which he fails to 
harmonise. On the one side he adheres to the Socratico- 
Platonic principle that the true essence of things is to 
be found in their Concept, and this is always Universal. 
On the other side he acknowledges that this Universal 
has no existence apart from the Individual, which he 
therefore declares to be the Substance. He cannot 
explain how these two positions may coexist in one 
philosophy, and hence the above-mentioned contra- 
dictions arise. At one time the Form, at another the 
Individual which is the product of the union of Form 
and Matter, appears to be the Actual. Matter causes 
results incompatible with mere Potentiality. It is repre- 
sented at the same time as indefinite Universality and as 
the ground of individual determinateness. So the un- 


1 Metaph. vii. 15 cited at p. 
219, n. 4, supra, and the passage 
frome. 10cited at p. 366,n. 1; ibid. 
viii. 1, 1042, a, 29: tpiroy 5& 7d ex 
rourwy [form. and matter], of 
vyeéveois pdvou kal Pbopd éort; c. 3, 
1043, b, 10: odd 5% 6 BvOpwrds 
éott TO (Gov Kal Simovy, dAAG Th 
def elvar 6 mapa taird eorw, ei 
7Taid’ bAn... h ovola’ & ekaip- 
obvres Thy BAny A€yovoty. ei otv 
tour’ aitiov tov elva nad ovotas 
[so Bon1Tz], totvo abthy &y Thy 


obatay Adyouy. dvdyxn 5) TadbTnv 
A atdiov eivar 7) POapriy avev tov 
POciperdar Kal -yeyovévan tvev Tod 
yiyver Oat . 7d eldos avdels 
Tove ovde yevva, GAA ToveiTaL 
Téde ylyverar Se rd ex TovtTwy; 
cv. 5 init.: éwel 8 a Bev 
yevérews Kal pOopas éort Kal ovK 
ori, olov ai ottypal, etrep cioly, 
kal BAws Ta ef8n Kal ai poppal, ov 
Yap Td Acundy yiyverat, GAAG Td 
EvAov Aevxdy. Cf, pp. 341 sqq., 
and notes there. 
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certainty goes on, until we cease to wonder that Aristotle’s 
doctrine of Matter and Form, Particular and Universal, 
received the most various interpretations and supported 
the most contradictory assertions not only among the 
Greek Peripatetics but also and to a far greater extent 
among the logicians of the Middle Ages. ‘ 

. Yet the doctrine is of vital importance to the System. 
Aristotle finds the best solution of the difficulties which 
perplexed earlier philosophers in his distinction between 
Form and Matter, Potential and Actual. By means of this 
distinction he explains how Unity can also be Multiplicity ; 
how the Genus and Differences form one Concept; how the 
many Individuals constitute one Species; how Soul and 
Body make one Being! It is this alone which enables 
him to solve the problem of Becoming, over which Plafo 
as well as all others had stumbled. Indeed, the dis- 
tinction of which we are speaking serves especially, as 
has been seen, for the elucidation of this problem. 
Form and Matter being related to each other as Actual 
and Potential, they are in a position of essential correla- 
tion ; the notion of the Potential implies the possibility 
of its becoming Actual ; the notion of the Actual implies 
that it is the Actuality of the Potential. Everything 
that is to become actual must be potential; and con- 
versely everything that is potential must at some time 
or other become actual, since what is never to be actual 
cannot be called potential.2 Nor does Aristotle mean 


1 Cf. pp. 219, n.2, 351, n. 1, assertion that a thing is potential 
and 369,n.5. De An. ii. 1,412, only so long as it is actual; but 
b, 6, c. 2, 414, a, 19 sqq. he forbids us also to say (ibid. 

? Aristotle, indeed (Metaph. c. 4 init.) drt Suvardy piv Todi 
ix. 3) controverts the Megarian od« Zora: 88, since this could only 
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by Potentiality any mere logical or formal but also real 
Potentiality. Matter is in itself or in its capacity 
that whereof the Actuality is Form; and consequently 
Matter of itself implies Form, requires Form, owns a 
natural inclination or longing (as Aristotle expresses it) 
for it, is provoked by it to move and develop itself.! 
On the other hand Form is that which gives complete- 
ness to Matter by realising its potential capacities; it 
is the Energy or Entelechy of Matter.2 But the 
Se 


be said of that which by its very 
nature could not be; but this 
could not be potential, and he 
therefore denies (as was pointed 
outat p. 366,n. 1)that in things of 
eternal duration there can be any 
potentiality without actuality. 

1 Cf. the passage, Phys. 1, 9, 
quoted p. 344, n.1. Matter is 
said by nature égiecOa al 
opéyerOar Tov Oelov Kol ayafov 
kal eperov, and this is the prin- 
ciple upon which we must explain 
the movement of the world by 
God and of the body by the soul. 
Cf. such expressions as Metaph. 
xii. 7, 1072, b, 3: met ds épd- 
pevov; ibid. a, 26: 7d dpexrdy 
kal rd vonrov Kivet ob Kwobpevoy. 
The longing referred to is no 
conscious desire, but a mere 
natural impulse, and is frequently 
referred to by Aristotle as the 
cause of the natural movements 
of bodies. Thus (Phys. ii. 1, 
192, b, 18) we are told: a work 
of art obSeulay dpuhy exer pera- 
Bodjjs Euguroy, whereas the pro- 
duct of nature has. Cf. Metaph. 
vy. 23, 1023, a, 8, where xara thy 
abrod piow and xara thy abrov 
dpphy are parallel phrases; Anal. 


Post. ii, 11, 94, b, 37, where’ 


inner necessity, avdyen Katd Thy 


giow nal dpuhy, is distinguished 
from compulsion, avdéykn mapa 
thy épphy, and the falling of a 
stone quoted as an example of 


the former (similarly Metaph. v. 


5, 1015, a 26, b, 1, c. 23, 1023, a, 
17 sq., xii. 7, 1072, b, 12; cf. 
HeERTLING, Mat. u. Form, 91). 
Nevertheless we cannot but 
recognise in the use of these 
expressions the psychological 
analogy from which the termino- 
logy is borrowed, reminding us 
as it does of the earlier hylo- 
zoism. 

? Aristotle as a rule makes no 
distinction between these two 
terms (see TRENDELENBURG, De 
An. 296 sq.; SCHWEGLER, Arist. 
Metaph. iv. 221 sq., 173 sq.; 
Bonirz, Ind. Arist. 253, b, 35 
sqq., also p. 348, n. supra), and if 
he seems to do so in individual 
passages, yet is the distinction of 
each from the other so loosely 
defined that in different passages 
the same is assigned to both. 
Thus motion is usually called the 
entelecheia of matter, the soul 
the entelecheia of the body 
(cf. Phys. iii. 1, 200, b, 26, 201, 
a, 10, 17, 28, 30, b, 4; viii. 1, 261, 
a, 9; De An. ii. i. 412, a, 10, 21, 
27, b, 5, 9, 28, 413, a, 6 sqq., c. 4, 


\ 
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Entelechy of Matter or the actualisation of Potentiality 


is Motion} 


The correlation therefore of Form and 


Matter leads us to consider Motion and its Causes. 


(3) Motion and the first Cause of Motion. 


Aristotle has himself explained what he meant-by 
the definition we have quoted. Motionis the Entelechy 
of that which exists potentially—in other words, it is 


415, b, 4sqq.); yet Metaph. ix. 
6, 8 (1048, b, 6 sqq., ef. 1. 1, 
1050, a, 30 sqq.) motion is defined 
as energetic, and yet again (ibid. 
c. 6, 1048, b, 18 sqq.) it is said 
to differ from energy as the in- 
complete from the complete, so 
that only such activity as contains 
its own end in itself, e.g. sight, 
thought, life, happiness, is called 
energeia, while on the other hand 
that whichis subordinate toanend 
outside itself and ceases with its 
attainment, eg. building, walk- 
ing, &c., is called motion. (On 
these two kinds of activities, v. 
also c. 8, 1050, a, 23 sqq.) Mfe- 
taph. ix. 3, 1047, a, 30 again 
seems to appropriate évreAcxea 
to the state of completion, evép- 
yeta. to the activity directed to its 
attainment, or to motion (Soxe? yap 
eyépyeia pddiora 7 Klynois elvat), 
and so c. 8, 1050, a, 22. Also De 
An. ii. 5, 417, b, 4, 7, 10, 418, a, 
4, évredéxera stands for the com- 
pleted state. (That Metaph. xi. 
9, 1065, b, 16, 33, repeatedly uses 
évépyew, where Phys. iii. 1 has 
éyreAéxeia, is of no importance, on 
account of the spuriousness of 
the former passage.) Elsewhere 
motion is called éevépyeta areAys, 
év, Tov &redovs, and as such is dis- 
tinguished from the Grads évép- 


\ yera tod TereAcopévou (cf. n. latp 


383 infra). But évredéxeiais used 
also in this sense, e.g. De An. ii. 
5, 417, a, 28, and the same ex- 
pression occurs Metaph. xii. 8, 
1074, a, 35, c. 5, 1071, a, 36, as 
applied to the pure, immaterial 
form, viz. God. Phys. iii. 3 init. 
the action of the moving cause is 
called évépyea, the change 
effected in that which is moved 
évreAéxeia, a use which seems 
quite proper, as the latter and 
not the former is brought to 
completion by motion ; yet in the 
passage that follows évreAdxeta is 
used of both, andin Metaph. ix. 8, 
1030, a, 30 sqq. it is said, with 
reference to the two kinds of 
activities distinguished above : in 
the case of those whose end is 
outside of themselves, the ener- 
geia isin that which is moved ; in 
the case of the others, in that 
which acts. It is therefore im- 
possible to point to any fixity in 
the language used to express the 
distinction between these two 
terms. 

1 Phys. iii. 1, 201, a, 10, b, 4: 
h Tov Suvduer Syros evredcxeia H 
tortor, klyncts éorw . . . h TOU 
dvvarod,  duvardy, evreddyera 
gpavepby 871 Klynois éorw; c. 2, 
202, b, 7: Hulvnors evteAdxeua rod 
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the process by which that which existed previously only 
in capacity is brought to reality, the determination of 
Matter by Form, the transition from Potentiality to 
Actuality.! The movement of building, for example, 
consists in fashioning the materials of which a house 
can be made, into an actual house. But motion is the 
entelechy of potential existence only gua potential and 
not in any other relation. The movement of the brass, 
for instance, out of which a statue is cast, does not con- 
cern it in so far as it is brass—for gua brass it remains 
unaltered and has always had a certain sort of actuality— 
but only in so far as it contains the potentiality of being 


made into a statue.? 


kintod f ewyrdy ; viii. 1, 251, a, 9: 
papev 5h Thy klynow elvat évread- 
xeav Tod KuvnTodD F Kwyntdy. So 
Metaph. xi. 9, 1065, b, 16, 33 ; see 
preceding note. 

1 That only this transition and 
not the condition attained by 
means of it, only the process of 
actualisation, not the actuality, is 
meant by the expression entele- 
cheia or energeia is obvious not 
less from the nature of the case 
itself than from the repeated 
description of motion as an un- 
completed energy or entelechy 
(see pp. 283, n. 1, 379, n.2). The 
same distinction elsewhere occurs. 
Pleasure, ¢.g., is‘said not to be a 
movement, because a movement 
is at each moment incomplete, 
whereas pleasure is complete. The 
former is the pursuit, the latter 
the attainment, of the end, a 
result of the completed activity. 
Eth, N. x. 3, 4, vii. 13, 1153, a, 12. 

2? In this way the nreviously 
quoted definition is explained, 


This distinction, however, can, it 


Phys. iii. 1, 201, a, 9, sqq. (and 
therefore Metaph. xi. 9, 1065, b, 
sqq.). BRENTANO’S explanation 
(Von der mannigf. Bedeutung des 
Seienden nach Arist. p. 58), ac- 
cording to which motion is the 
actuality which transforms a 
potential being into ‘this poten- 
tial being,’ or ‘ which constitutes 
or forms a potential as potential,’ 
is without support either in Ari- 
stotle’s use of terms or in actual 
fact. For, in the first place, the 
entelechy of the duvdue: dy is not 
that by which the duy. by first 
comes into being; and, in the 
second place, when, eg., the 
bronze which is potentially a 
statue is formed into the statue, 
its xiynois does not consist in its 
becoming duvduer avdpids, i.e, 
bronze. Aristotle, however, has 
stated the meaning of his defini- 
tion unambiguously in the 
passage immediately following, 
and so has the author af 
Metaph. xi. 9. 
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is clear, be only applied to the case of special or 
particular movement; for such movement is always 
carried on in material that has already an actuality of 
some sort of its own. If, on the other hand, we take the 
general notion of movement, it may be defined as the 
process by which Potentiality is actualised, the deve- 
lopment of Matter by Form, since the material qua 
material is mere Potentiality which has not yet in any 
respect arrived at Actuality. This definition includes 
all Alteration of every kind, all coming into being and 
destruction. It does not, however, apply to absolute 
origination and annihilation, for this would necessitate 
the birth or destruction of matter, which is never as- 
sumed by Aristotle.! It follows from what we have said, 
that when he refuses to regard becoming and decaying as 
forms of motion, maintaining that though every motion 
is change, all change is not motion*—this distinction 
must be accepted as a relative one which does not hold 
of the general idea of motion; and so Aristotle himself 
on other occasions * employs motion and change as syn- 
onymous terms. The doctrine, however, of the different 
kinds of motion belongs to Physics. 

We have seen that motion is intermediate between 
potential and actual being ; it is Potentiality struggling 
into Actuality, and Actuality not yet freed from Poten- 
tiality—in other words, imperfect Actuality. It is 
distinguished from mere Potentiality by being an 
Entelechy, and from an Energy in its strictest sense by 
the fact that in Energy the activity which is directed 

' See pp. 341 sqq. supra. * Bg. Phys. iii, 1, 201, a, 9 


2 Phys. v. 1, 225, a, 20, 34, sqy.c. 2 init. iv. 10, fin. viii. 7, 
and passim, see infra. 261, a, 9, and passim. 
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to an object has also attained its “object-—thought, for 
instance, is both a process of search and also a mental 
possession of the object of thought—-whereas motion 
ceases in the attainment of the object, and is therefore 
only an unaccomplished effort.!. Hence each particular 
motion is a transition from one state of being into an 
opposite—from that which a thing ceases to be into 
that which it has to become. Where there is no opposite, 
there is also no change.” Consequently all motion implies 
two principles—that which moves, and that which is 
moved, an actual and a potential being. 

Mere Potentiality is unable to produce motion, for 
it lacks Energy : and so likewise is pure Actuality, since 
it contains nothing imperfect and undeveloped. Motion 
can only be conceived as the operation of the Actual or 


1 Phys. iii. 2, 201, b, 27: rod 
3e Soneipy adpioroy ceiver thy wlyrow 
atriov bri obre cis Bbvayiw Tov 
bvrav obre els évépyeiav Fort Geter 
aiThy Grda@s’ obte yap 1d duvardy 
moody elvat kivetras ef advaynns 
ove Td evepyeig moody, 4 TE Klynois 
éevépyeta wey Tis elvat Borel, dreAhs 
3é+ atrioy & bri aredes 7d Suvardy, 
ov éorly % évépyea. It is there- 
fore neither a orépyois, nor a 
Svvamis, nor an évépyeia away. (So 
Metaph. xi.9, 1086, a, 17.) VIII. 
5, 257, b, 6: Kwetra: 7d xwyrdy* 
rotto & dori Suvduer nivodpevov 
ob évreAcxela* Td BE Suvdper eis 
évrercxeray Badia, gor: F Hj 
nlynois évTeAéxeta KivnTod areAts* 
7d 8& Kiwotv Hin evepyela eor’v. 
Metavh. ix. 6, 1048, b, 17: éel 
bé tay mpdkewy Gv éotl mépas 
ovdeula TéAos GAA Tov mepl 7d 
réAus, olovy rod icxvalvev 7 
icxvacla, abr& 8 bray icxvalyy 
odtws dorly ev xwhoes, py bxdpxovta 


av évera 7 wlynois, odk %or TadTa, 
mpakts 7) ob TeAcla-ye* ov yap TEADS, 
BAN’ exelyn evumdaxe: Td TéAos Kad 
qh mpakis .. . od yap Gua Badice 
Kal BeBddicev, 005’ oikodouet Kad 
Groddunner, &C. Edpare Sé ral Spt 
Gua 7d abrd kal voe? Kad vevdnkev* 
chy wey ody rowadrny évépyerav 
Aéyw, éxelyny 5& Klynow. Cf. c. 
8, 1050, a, 23 sqq. and p. 379, n. 2, 
supra; De An. ii. 5, 417, a, 16: 
kal yap Earth Kiynors evépyeid Tis 
GreAhs pwévro; iii. 7, 431, a, 6: 
i yap klvnois Tod areAods evépyea 
iv, 1 8 ardras évépyeia erépa h Tod 
TETEAEoUEVOU 

2 Phys. v. 1, 224, b. 26 sqq. 
225, a,10; Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, 
a, 32, xii. 2, 1069, a, 13: els 
évaytidoets by elev Tas KabeKacToY 
ai petaBoral: dvadykn 5h mera- 
Barre thy BAny dvvauevny Bupa 
éwel 5€ Sitrdv 7d dy, peraBdAret 
way é« Tod Suvduer byros cis ard 


évepyeig by. Cf. p. 342 sqq. = 
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Form upon the Potential or Matter:! even in that 
which moves itself we always find the motive force 
separate from what it moves, just as in living creatures 
the soul is different from the body, and in the soul itself, 
as we shall see below, the active part is different from 
the passive.2 While Becoming, therefore, is impossible 
without matter or potential being, some Actuality is not 
less indispensable as an antecedent and motive cause. 
Even in cases where an individual has developed itself 
from mere Potentiality to Actuality, and consequently 
the former principle precedes the latter in i#, yet another 
individual must have come before it in actual existence. 
The organic individual is produced from seed, but the 


1 Phys. iii. 2 (p. 383, n. 1), viii. 
5, 257,b,8; Metaph. ix. 8 esp. 1050, 
b, 8 sqq. xii. 3; Phys. vii. 1: ray 
1d kivotpevoy ind twos avayKn 
xveic@ur: even in the case of 
that which apparently is self- 
moved, the material which is 
moved cannot be at the same 
time the moving cause, since if 
apart of itis at rest the whole 
of it must also be at rest; but 
neither can rest and movement 
in the self-moved be dependent 
on anything else. The true ex- 
planation is to be found in the 
above account, and Phys. iii. 2; 
Gen et Corr. ii, 9: neither form 
in itself nor matter in itself ex- 

‘plains becoming; ris wiv yap 
Bans 1d mwdoxew orl ‘kal 7d 
kiwvetcOar, TO 5& moeity Kal Kively 
érépas Suvduews. See further, 
p. 341 sqq. 

2 See preceding note and Phys. 
iii. 4, 255, a, 12: it is impossible 
that a cuvexés kal cunpvés should 
be self-moved; 7 yap & kal 
Sovexts wh AGF, rabry arabes (cf. 


Metaph. ix. 1, 1046, a, 28]- aaa’ 
h wexdpiorat, tadty Td wey mépune 
motv TO 5& mdoxew. Nothing 
that is single, therefore, is sclf- 
moved, GAA’ avdyen dinpicba +d 
kwoby év éxdorw mpds Td Kwotmevoy 
oloy em rev apixwy dpaomev, bray 
Kui tt Tay eubixwv abta: GAAd 
oupBalver kal ravra id tivos det 
kweigbat. yévorro & by gavepdy 
diatpovor ras airtas ; c. 5. 257, b,2; 
adivatoy 5) 7d abrd aité nwody 
wdvtyn Kweiy avtd aitéd: époito 
yap by Baoy Kal pépor thy. adrhy 
gopay, Ev dv Kal Brouoy -7q@ et5ct, 
&e., ere Sispiorar Sti wuvetrar rd 
kuntdv, &c. (see p. 383, n. 1). 
Therefore, we certainly hear no- 
thing in Aristotle of any ‘ Identity 
of Mover and Moved’ (Brxsp, 
Phil. d. Arist. i. 402, 7, 481) 
nor does the existence of some- 
thing which at the same time 
moves and is moved (Phys. iii. 2, 
202, a, 3 and above) in any way 
prove it, if the above explana- 
tions are true. 
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seed is contributed by another individual—the egg is 
not antecedent to the hen.! Conversely, where an actual 
meets with a potential being, and no obstruction from 
without intervenes, then the corresponding motion is 
necessarily produced.? The object in which this process 
takes place is the thing moved or Matter ; that by which 


it is effected is the motive power or Form. 


Motion, 


therefore, is the common function of both, though it takes 


1 Metaph. ix. 8, 1049, b, 24: 
del de rob Buvdwer bytos yiyverat Th 
evepyela bv id évepyelg bvros, olov 
avOpwmos ef avOpdrrov, povorxds bd 
Movatkod, de) KwodvTos Tivos TpwTov. 
1050, b,3: pavepdy 8tt wpdérepoy TH 
obala evépyeia duvduews* Kal domwep 
elrouey, TOG xpdvou del mpoAapBdver 
évépyera érépa mpd érépas ews rijs 
Tov del KwodvrTos TpéTws. xii. 3, 
(cited in note to p. 356, supra) ; 
xii. 5, 1071, b, 22 sqq. c. 6, 1072, 
a, 9: mpdrepoy évepyera Suvduews ... 
ei 5& wearer yéveots kal Pope elvat, 
BAAo Bel elvar del evepyody BAAws 
kal BAAws. Gen. An. ii. 1, 734, b, 


21: 80a pioer yiverat } réxvy tr’ 


évepyeta byTos yiverou ex ToD Suvdper 
tovrov. Phys. iii. 2 fin.: elds 
dé del ofveral ri Td Kivody,...5 
Zora apxy Kal altioy Tis Kuwhoews, 
Stray xwij, olov 6 évredcxela avOpw- 
wos moet ex rov Suvduer obyTos 
avOpérov tvOpwrov. Ibid. c. 7; 
viii. 9,265, a, 22; Metaph. vii. 7, 
c. 9 fin., ix. 9 fin., xii. 7, 1072, b, 
30 sqq.; De An. ii. 4 init. iii. 7 
init.; cf. also p. 355-6, supra. 

2 Phys. viii. 4, 255, a, 34 sqq. 
Only an apparent exception to 
this is introduced by Metaph. ix. 
5, where it is said (1047, b, 35): 
we must distinguish. between 
irrational and rational forces; 


VOL. I. 


Kanelvas . . avdyen, Stay ws 
dtvavra: [under the conditions 
which limit their activity and pas- 
sivity] 7) rommrixdy kal 7d WabnT indy 
mAnolaCwot, Td wey Toiety Td 8 Tdo- 
xew, exelvas 8 ove dydynn* abrat ev 
yap [the irrational] wacat ula évds 
mointinh, exetvar 5& Tay évartiwy, 
bore ima morhoet Tavavria (so that 
if necessity forced this power of 
choice to be exercised on both 
alternatives, opposite effects must 
be produced at one and the same 
time). For even in the case of 
the latter, so soon as the choice 
has been made, the result neces- 
sarily follows: émorépoy yap dy 
épéyntat xKuplws, todTo molnce, 
bray ds Sivarat imdpxy Kal rAnoLaCH 
7G wabytix@ (1048, a, 11); but 
the will must decide on the one 
side or the other, if the condition 
of action is to be present : for to 
produce opposite effects at the 
same time is impossible, od yap 
ottws exer abray thy Sivapuy od5° 
Zor TOU Gua woteiy H Bdvaus (1. 22). 
Finally, it follows also that the 
effect is necessarily produced 
when the active and passive prin- 
ciples are in the condition os 
divavrat Toei Kal mdoxew; and 
the general reasons of this have 
already been stated at p. 378-9. 
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opposite directions in each :! the motive power excite: 
the latent activity in the thing moved, while the thing 


moved realises it for itself.? 


Aristotle conceives of the 


operation of the motive principle upon the thing movec 
as conditioned by continuous contact between them. 


1 Phys. iii. 3, where this is 
discussed at length. V.1.224, b, 
4, ibid. 1, 25: 4 wlvnois odk ev 
7@ etder GAA’ ev TG Kwwoupevy Kal 
KuwyT@ Kar’ évépyeav. vii. 3: the 
aAAo/wors takes place only in the 
material thing. De Av. iii. 2, 
426, 9,2: ef 8 gorw h kivnots Kad 
h woinots Kal rd wabos év Tg mo.ov- 
pévm... yap Tod womrixod Kad 
KunriKod évépyeia ev TE TdoXovTL 
eyylverat. 51d obk dydyKn Td KivObV 
kweioOa... wolnots Kal 7 wAOnoLs 
éy TH mdoxovTt GAN’ obK ev TO 
nowvvTt. See further p. 358-9. 

2 Cf. p. 378-9. 

8 Phys. iii. 2 fin. : 4 wlynors év- 
TEAEX ELA TOU KWNTOD F KuvnT dv" oUL- 
Bdives 5 Tovro Gite Tod KwyTicd, 
00 dua cai. mdoxer. vii. 1, 242, 
b, 24, vii. 2, intt.: 7d 5& mpdrov 
kivobv ... Gua Te Kwovupeve earl: 
Aéyw 5& 7d Gua, Gri oddey eorw 
abray pmeratd: Todo yap Kowdy em) 
mayTos Kivoupévov nal Kiwodytds 
éotiv—which is then shown to be 
true ofall kindscf motion. Ibid. 
viii. 2, 255, a, 34, c. 1, 251, b,1 
sqq.; Gen. et Corr.i. 6, 322, b, 21, 
c. 9, 827, a, 1; Gen. An. ii. 1, 734, 
a, 3: Kweiv Te yap wh amréuevov 
adbvarov ; Metaph.ix.5. Cf. n. 1 
supra, and p. 387, a. 3. That this 
contact of the moving force with 
that which is moved, is conceived 
of by Aristotle as not merely a 
momentary one giving the first 
impulse only, but as lasting dur- 
ing the whole continuance of the 
motion, is obvious especially 
from his account of the motion 


of throwing. Here the motioi 
of the thrown seems to continu 
after contact with the throwe 
has ceased. But this Aristoth 
cannot admit to be the case. Hi 
therefore assumes (Phys. viii 
10, 266, b, 27 sqq., 267, b, 11 
ef. iv. 8, 215,a,14; De Insomn 
2, 459, a, 29 sqq.) that alon 
with the thing thrown the throwe 
moves also the medium throug] 
which it moves (¢g. the air o 
water) and that the motion o 
the thing which is moved is com 
municated to it from this, whei 
it has passed from the throwe1 
But since this motion continue 
after that of the thrower ha 
ceased, while (according to hi 
presupposition) the motion of th 
medium must cease simultane 
ously with that of the throwe: 
he adopts the curious solutio 
that the medium can still prc 
duce motion even when it ha 
itself ceased to be moved: odx am 
maverat xivody Kal kivobuevoy GAA 
Kivovpmevoy wey Gua Stray 6 Kwa 
Tavenrat Kiva, Kivooy B& ert eori 
(267, a, 5). The law of inertia, ac 
cording to which motion persist 
until it is met by an opposin 
force, was not, therefore, know 
to him. How the natura] motio 
of the elements, which carrie 
each of these to its proper plac: 
cau spring from contact with 

moving force, it would be har 
to say. By what is said of thes 
however (Phys. viii. 4, 254, b, 2 
sqq., De Calo, iv. 3 jin.), it ; 
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Indeed, this appears to him so necessary that he asserts 
even of what is absolutely incorporeal that it acts only 


through contact : even thought apprehends its object by , ,.7> 


touching it!—the latter, however, is related to the 
thinking subject as Form to Matter’—and in like 
manner God, as the first cause of motion, is said, as we 
shall shortly see, to be in contact with the world? But 
in what sense such expressions can be used of immaterial 
things, Aristotle has not further explained. 

It follows from this that Motion is as eternal as 
Form and Matter, whose essential correlation it repre- 


sents,‘ and that it has neither beginning nor end.> 


For if it had a beginning, the movens and the motum 
must either have existed before this beginning or not. 
If they did not exist, they must have come into being, 
and so a movement would have taken place before the 
first motion. If they did exist, we cannot suppose that 
they were at rest, since it was of their very nature 
to move. But if it be granted that they did move, 
some active force must have operated to endow them 


not proved even that they are 
moved by anything else at all. 

1 CE. p. 203, n. 3. 

2 Metaph. xii. 9, 1074, b, 19, 
29; De An. iii, 4, 429, b, 22, 
29 sqq. 

3 Gen. ct Corr. i. 6, 322, b, 21: 
nothing can affect another with- 
out being in contact with it, and 
in the case of things which at 
the same time move and are 
moved, this contact must be 
mutual (323, a, 20 sqq-) 5 gor 
ds évloré hamev Td Kk vouy GrrecOau 
pdvov Tov Kwoupevov, Tb 8 amrdue- 
vov wh GrtecOa &rrouevov [that 


which touches is not touched by 
anything which touches it again] 
. « . bore ef Te Kivel aclvnroy by, 
exetvo pev &y Grote TOU KwyTod, 
éxelvou 5& ovdév* payer yap éviore 
voy AvTOUYTA Gmwrecbat uaY, GAD’ 
ove avtol eéxelvov. That this, 
however, is no more than a play 
upon words is obvious. 

+ See p. 341, n. 2, 345, n. 1. 

5 With what follows, cf. Srz- 
BECK, Die Lehre d. Ar.». ‘d. Ewig- 
heit a. Welt (Untersuch z. Phat. 
Griechen Halle, 1873, pp 

37 189). 
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with the property of motion, and thus we should in thi 
case also arrive at a movement before motion. It i: 
equally impossible to conceive of motion as destructible 
The cessation of a movement is always conditioned by 
another movement which puts an end to the first. A: 
in the former argument we were forced to admit : 
process of change antecedent to the first, so here we 
cannot escape one subsequent to the last.! Motion is 
therefore without beginning or end; the world wa; 
never created and it will never perish.” 

Yet, although Motion from this point of view is in- 
finite, there is another aspect in which it has its limita- 
tion. Since every motion presupposes a motive principle 
it follows that the idea of motion in general involve; 
the assumption of a first motive force which is not 
moved by anything else. Without this assumption we 
should be involved in an infinite series of moving causes, 
which could never produce actual motion, because 
they would never bring us to a first cause—and without 


1 The above account contains Sr: avdynn elvar nal Kivnow, etrep é 


the essence of the discussion in 
Phys. viii. 1. That motion must 
be eternal is also asserted in Me- 
taph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 6: GAn’ 
adivaroy Kivnow 2 yevérOa. i) 
P0aphvar’ aed yap iv. Further, if 
Time is without beginning and 
end (on this see infra, p. 406, 
&c.) motion must be so also, since 
Time, as we shall find, cannot be 
conceived of apart from motion. 
Cf. Phys. viii. 1, 251, b, 12: 84 
éorw 6 xpdvos Kivhcews apiOuds 7 
kiynols tis, elmep ded xpdvos early, 
avdynn Kal civnow didiov elvat, and 
after proving the infinity of time 
in both directions he goes on at 1. 
26: GAAG phy evye xpdvov, pavepdy 


, 


xpdévos mdBos Tt kwhoews. With 
reference apparently to this pas- 
sage, Metaph, xii. 6 proceeds: ob8é 
xpdvov’ ov yap oidy re Td mpdrepov 
kal Forepoy elvar wh bvTos xpédvov. 
kal 4% Kivnois pa ovtw cuvexys 
domep kal 6 xpdvos: } yap td abrd 
) xwhoeds tt wd00s. The same 
inference follows from the state- 
ment (Phys. vi. 6, 236, b, 32 sqq. ; 
Metaph. ix. 8, 1050, b, 3) that 
every change and process pre- 
supposes a previous one. 

? In this form, viz. the ques- 
tion as to the eternity of the 
world, the present subject will 
recur in Ch. IX. infra, 
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that, none of the succeeding causes could operate. 
This conclusion cannot be avoided by presuming that 
the object moved produces its own motion, since it is 
necessary for the motive force already to be what the 
object moved is to become:! and hence the same thing 
cannot at the same time and in the same relation be 
both moved and moving. We are forced, therefore, to 
admit a primum mobile. That principle, again, might 
be either something moved and therefore something 
self-moving, or something unmoved. The first of these 
cases, however, resolves itself into the second, for 
even in a self-impelling substance the motive force 
must of necessity be different from what it moves. 
Consequently there must be an Unmoved Substance, 
which is the cause of all motion.2 Or—as this is else- 
where more briefly demonstrated—since all motion 
must start from a motive principle, a motion which hag 
no beginning presupposes a motive principle which is 
as eternal as the motion itself, and which, as the pre- 
supposition of all motion, must be itself unmoved.? Thus, 
then, we obtain three elements: that which merely is 
moved and never causes motion, = Matter; that which 
both causes motion and 1s itself moved,= Nature; that 
which causes motion without itself being moved, = God.4 

Our previous pages will have shown that this position 


1 Cf. p. 384, supra. 

2 Phys. viii. 5, ef. vii. 1 and 
ii. (a), 2, where it is agreed that 
neither efficient nor formal nor 
even final causes permit of a 
regressus ad infinitum. 

3 Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 4: 
dvdyen elval tiva didiov odciay 
axivntov. ai te yap ovolat mpGrat 
tev byrwy, Kal ei aoa Pbapral, 


mévra pOaprd, add’ addvaroy klvy- 
ow } yevérbat ) pbapivar’ del yap 
fw. cc. 7, 1072, a, 21: gore te aed 
xivovpevoy klynow &mavoTov .. . 
éort Toivuy rt kal d Kuvel, 

+ Phys. viii. 5, 256, b, 20; 
Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, a, 24 (as 
emended by BoniTz); De Ax. iii. 
10, 433, b, 13. 
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is not an isolated one in Aristotle’s philosophy. Ac- 
tuality in the highest sense is synonymous with Pure 
Form devoid of Matter—the Absolute Subject which as 
perfect Form is at once the motive force and the end of 
the Universe! The gradations of existence, ascending 
from the first formless Matter, reach their consumma- 
tion in God. And this thesis actually formed the 
starting-point for a demonstration of the existence of 
God in Aristotle’s treatise on Philosophy.? In the same 
work he deduced the belief in the gods from two prin- 
ciples—from reflection upon self-revealing traces of the 
divine nature in the presentiments of the soul and from 
the contemplation of the heavens.? A well-known frag- 
ment shows what stress he laid upon the witness of 
beauty and order in the universe to the existence of 


God.4 


' Cf. pp. 355, &c., and the 
passages quoted, pp. 395 sqq., on 
God as highest form, pure energy 
and supreme end. Metaph. xii. 
7, 1072, a, 35: @orw pisroy del 
[in every sphere of being] } 
avddoyov To mparov. 

? SIMPL. De Ceelo, 130, Schol. 
in Ar. 487, a, 6 (Ar. Fr. 15): 
Adyet BE wept robrov év rots rept 
:A0coplas(as to which see Ch. IT. 
supra) “ Kabdaou yap év ois éorl ti 
BéAtioy, év robrors €ori 7. Kad tipi- 
orov. érel ody ey rois obow éorly 
&AAO &AAou BEATIOY, Ear Kpa Tt Kal 
tpiorov, brep etn by 7d Ocioy.” 

3 Fr, 13, b, SEXT. Math. ix. 
20 :’ApiororéAns 8 dd Suoiv apxav 
évvoias Oewy deve yeyovévat ey rots 
avOpmnos, ard re Trav wep) Thy 
Wuxhy cupBawdytov Kal amd rav 
HeTedpwy, GAA’ amd wey ray ep) 
Thy Wuxhy cuuBawdrvrayv Sid Tods év 


Nor are these arguments without their justifi- 


tots Harvois yivopevous TavTns évOov- 
miacpovs Kal Tas paytelas, Oray 
vip, onoly, év TG Savoy Kad’ EauThy 
yévntar 4% Wuxh, tére Thy {Bioy 
arodaBotca gicw mpomayrederal 
te Kal mpoayopeve: Ta pméAdovTa. 
roairn 5é €or kal dv TH xara Toy 
Odvarov xwpl(ecda: Tav cwomdrwy. 
So Homer represents Patroclus 
and Hector as prophesying at 
death. ek tovtwy odv, nov, Sre- 
vénoay of &vOpwrot elvat ri Oedy +d 
Kad’ éavrdv [-d] couds TH puxi Kal 
advrwy émornuovikétatoy, GAAG 
dy Kal ard rev peredpwv* Oeacd- 
Mev yap wel’ Hucpay wey HAtrov 
mepimodouvra, vintwp S& Thy chrak- 
Tov tov BAAwy dorépwr klynow, 
evduoay elvat viva Oedby roy vAs 
Toairns Kiwhoews Kal ebratias 
alrioy. , 

‘Tn the brilliant Fr. 14 (prob. 
also from the TI. piAocoplas in 
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cation in his system, although there are, no doubt, 
certain points of them which must be interpreted in 
the light of a less rigid logic, or perhaps referred to an 
earlier form of his teaching more akin to Platonism. 
Presentiments which exhibit themselves in prophetic 
dreams and inspired states of feeling are only an obscure 
manifestation of the force which under the form of the 
Active Understanding unites the human and the divine 
intelligence.! The beauty of the world, the harmonious 
connection of its parts, the purpose observable in their 
arrangement, the splendour of the stars, and the 
inviolable order of their motions, point not only to 
astral spirits (in whom we shall have hereafter to recog- 
nise the guiding forces of the heavenly spheres), but 
also to a Being placed far above them, from whom alone 
the simple movement of the universe and the harmony 
between the whole and all the parts proceed.? Conse- 


sol 


Cic. M. D. ii. 37, 95, which re- 
minds us at the beginning, of 
Plato’s picture of the dwellers in 
the cave (Rep. vii. init.): ‘si 
essent, qui sub terra semper 
habitavissent . accepissent 
autem fama et auditione, esse 
quoddam numen et vim Deorum: 
deinde aliquo tempore, patefactis 
terre faucibus, ex illis abditis 
sedibus evadere in hzec loca, que 
nos incolimus, atque exire potuis- 
sent: cum repente terram et 
maria ccelumque vidissent, nu- 
bium magnitudinem ventorum- 
que vim cognovissent adspexis- 
sentque solem ejusque tum 
magnitudinem pulchritudinem- 
que tum etiam efficientiam 
cognovissent, quod is diem 
efficeret toto colo luce diffusa: 


cum autem terras nox opacasset, 
tum ccelum totum cernerent 
astris distinctum et ornatum 
luneque luminum varietatem 
tum crescentis tum senescentis 
eorumque omnium ortus et 
occasus atque in omni eternitate 
ratos immutabilesque cursus: 
haec cum viderent profecto et 
esse Deos et haec tanta opera 
Deorum esse arbitrarentur.’ Ac- 
cording to Cio. MW. D. ii. 49, 125, 
Aristotle seems to have pointed 
to the instinct of animals asa 
teleological argument for the 
being of God. ; 

1 For the fuller discussion of 
this see infra. 

2 Besides the passage from De 
Cel, i. 9 quoted infra, in n..6 at p. 
395, cf, Metayh, xii. 7, 1072, a, 
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quently the arguments which Aristotle puts forward, 


in the passages indicated, 


to prove thé existence of 


God, though based, like those of Socrates and Plato,’ 
upon teleological principles—as well as the identification 
which he elsewhere establishes between the force of 
nature working to fixed ends and God*—are not a mere 
adaptation of his views to unscientific notions, but are 


in harmony with the spirit 


35 sqq., where God is described as 
the &pioroy or ob €vera, and as thus 
the efficient cause of motion in 
the world; but especially c. 10, 
where the question is discussed : 
motépws xe: 7 Tod BAov puats Td 
ayabby kal rd epiorov, wérepov 
Kexwpiopeévoy tt al aitd Kad’ aird, 
h thy rdkw, 2 duporépws, Sorep 
otpdrevya, In the case of an 
army the good resides as well in 
the general as in the order of the 
whole: in the former, however, in 
a still more primary sense than in 
the latter. The universe is com- 
pared to an army: mdyra 5& cur- 
réraxral Tws, GAN’ ovX duolws, Kal 
Troe kad wrqva Kal putd-* Kal obx 
obrws exer, dore wy eivar Oarépw 
mpbs @drepov pnOey, arr’ éorl TL. 
mpos wey yap &v Emayta cuvréranrat, 
except that each creature is more 
fully subject to this order just in 
proportion to the nobility of its 
nature, even as in a household 
the freeborn are subjected to 
a stricter discipline than the 
slaves. rToalrn yap éxdorou apxy 
aitay ) pias éotiv, Aéyw 8 oiov 
els ye 7d BiaxpiOAva dvdyKn &racw 
éAdelv, Kal HAAG otrws éotly ay 
kowwvel Grayta eis Td bAov. All 
other systems are founded of 
necessity upon the opposite prin- 
ciple: Aristotle's is the only ex- 
ception, od ydp éorw evaytloy TG 


of his whole system. The 


mpdbtw ov0év (1075, b, 21, 24). If, 
like Speusippus, we accept a 
whole series of primary principles 
we destroy the unity of all being 
(see the passage, Div. I. p. 854, 
1); T& 5 dvra ob BobAeTar moAt- 
reverOar Kakas. ‘odK a&yabby tro- 
Avrotpavin* eis kolpavos ~orw.” 
Cf. xiv. 3, 1090, b, 19, where he is 
again attacking Speusippus: od« 
Zorxe 8 7 pdors érercodiwdns oda 
ex TeV pawouevwr, domep woxOnpa 
tpayydia. We have the same 
point of view in /’r. 16, preserved 
to us only by an unknown 
scholiast, where Aristotle says: 
given several dpxal, they must be 
either ordered or disordered. But 
the latter is impossible, since 
from disorder no natural order, 
no «iopuos, could have arisen; «i 
BE rerayueva, ) ef Eavrav éerdxOn- 
cov 4} brd Ewer twvds airias ; but 
even in the former case @xovai tt 
Kowdy Td cuvdwroy av’Tas KaKeElvo 4 
apxh. The comparison of the 
order of the world with that of 
an army is further developed in 
Sexr. Math. ix. 26 sq., which 
perhaps follows Aristotle Mep} 
pirocodias, 

1 See Div. i. p. 143 sq. 786 
(ZELLER’S Plato, Eng. Tr. p. 281 
sqq. 485). 

2 De Ceelo,i. 4 fin.: 6 Oeds nad 
H dbois obdty pdrny rowotow, 
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unity of the world and its adaptation to fixed ends can 
only be explained by the unity of the Supreme Cause. 
It is not without good reason, also, that Aristotle 
in his most important treatises connected the proof 
of the reality of the Supreme Being with his theory of 
motion: for this is the point at which the Changeable 
is seen most directly to lean upon an Unchangeable, as 
itself the condition of all change. 

The further characteristics of the Supreme Being 
may be determined from what has gone before. Motion 
being eternal, it must be continuous (ovvey7s), and so 
it must be one and the same throughout. But such a 
single motion is the product of a single mobile and a 
single motum. Hence the primum mobile is single and 
is as eternal as motion itself.!_ In the next place what 
has been said about the continuity and uniformity of 
motion implies that this motive principle is absolutely 
unmoved; since that which is moved, being itself 
subject to change, cannot impart an unbroken and 
uniform movement,? and consequently it is of the 
essence of the primum mobile to exclude the possibility 
of change. It is unchangeable and absolutely neces- 
sary; and this unconditional necessity is the law by 


1 Phys. viii. 6, 259, a, 13; 
Metaph. xii. 8, 1073, a, 23 sqq., 
where in connection with the 
mpérn atb.os ral ula kivnots, that of 
the fixed stars, it is shown how 
single motion presupposes a 
single moving cause. Cf. p 
391, n. 2. On the constancy and 
unity of motion we shall have 
more to say in the next chapter. 

2 Phys. viii. 6, 259, b, 22, c¢. 
10, 267, a, 24 sqq. 


3 In #7. 15 (preserved to us by 
SimpL. De Colo, 130, 45, K., 
Schol. in Ar. 487, a, 6), from 
the treatise II. g:Aocopias, the 
immutability of God is proved 
on the ground that the kpdriorov 
can neither suffer change from 
anything else nor feel in itself 
the need of any such change. 
(It must be granted to Bur- 
nays, Dial. d. Arist. 113, and 
Heitz, Ar. Fragm. p. 37, that 


_ 
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which the universe is held together.' 
involved in this that it is incorporeal. 
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It is further 
Only that is 


indestructible which cannot possibly cease to be; on 
the other hand all that is merely potential is by nature 
destructible ;? only that can operate as primam mobile 
in which there is no element of unrealised possibility. 
But the Potential is necessarily material. A Being that 
contains in itself nothing that is merely potential must 


this amplification also belongs to 
the Aristotelian fragment. The 
passage in PLATO’S Republic, ii. 
380, D sqq., as Simpl. remarked, 
served as the original of it.) 
The same reason is assigned 
also in the De Calo, i. 9 (see p. 
395, n.6) for the immutability of 
God, and in Metaph. xii. 9, 1074, 
b, 26, for the doctrine that God 
must always think the same 
thing; cf. p. 397, n. 2. 

! Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, b, 7: 
émel 3° dori Ti Kivouv avTd axivnroy 
by, evepyela dy, rotro obi évdéxerat 
ddAws Exe ovdamas... &E avdyens 
dpa early bv- Kal n dvdyeyn Karas 
[i.e. in so far as it is necessary it 
is good, since, as is immediately 
explained, its necessity is neither 
external nor merely relative, but 
absolute—py évdexduevov BAAws, 
GAN GwAGs avaykaiov] . . . ex 


Towvrns apa apxis Aptnta 6 
ovpaves Kal  puats, 
* After showing that the 


evépye precedes the Svvayis in 
all the three respects of Adyq, 
xpévp and obalg Aristotle goes on, 
Metaph. ix. 8, 1050, b, 6 (follow- 
ing immediately on the passage 
quoted at p. 385, n. 1): &AAG why 
«al xupwrépws [actuality has a 
higher reality than the ddvapis]. 
Ta uly yap aida mp ‘repa TH odoia 


Tav pbaptay, ott 8’ obey Buydper 
aisiov. This he then goes on to 
prove. That which is merely 
potential can both be and not be. 
76.8! évdexduevor wh elvar pOaprdy, 7) 
anAGs, } rodTo avré [relatively to 
that], 8 Aéyerat évdéxecBat wh elvar 
[the former, if I say, ‘itis possible 
for A not to be;’ the latter, if I 
say, ‘it is possible for A not to be 
in this place, or not to be so great, 
or not to have this quality’]... 
Grr@s 68 7d Kar’ ovclay [but that 
is absolutely perishable whose 
substance can cease to be]. ovdey 
dpa tav apOdprwy awards Suvduer 
éotly Ov amaAas ... ovde Tay é 
dvdyens OvTwy. 

3 Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 12: 
if there were a «wytikdy which 
did not realise itself in action 
there would be no eternal unin- 
terrupted motion; évdéxera: yap 
7d divau exov wh evepyetv. But 
this would be equally true, éf 
evepynoe 7 8 ovcia avtis Sbvayis: 
ob yap %orm klynois aidios: évdé- 
Xero yap 7d Suvdwer oy wh elvar. det 
dpa elvar apyhy roiadrny fs fh ovoia 
évépyea. The leading thought of 
this proof (evd€xerOai } elvar ovdéev 
diadéper ev rois atBcois) Aristotle 
states also Phys. iii. 4, 203, b, 
30, and he shows in Jetaph. ix. 
+ that it is inadmissible to say, 
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* 
be immiaterial and therefore incorporeal.! Only the 
incorporeal can be unchangeable ;? on the other hand, 
everything which has a material side is subject to 
motion and change,’ and can alter its state.‘ Moreover 
all bodies have magnitude, and magnitude is always 
limited. But the limited cannot possibly produce an in- 
finite activity like eternal motion, for its power is just 
as surely limited as that of the infinite is illimitable.’ 
It follows that the primum mobile must be absolutely 
incorporeal, indivisible and unconditioned by space, 
motionless, passionless, changeless: in a word, it must 


be absolute Reality and pure Energy.® 


br Suvardy piv Tob, obk Fora 5é, 
from which it immediately fol- 
lows that we can never say of any- 
thing which by its very nature 
can cease to be, that it will never 
cease to be; and consequently 
it cannot be of the nature of 
that which never ceases to be 
(the ét8:ov). 

1 Cf. p. 347 sq. and Metaph. 
xii. 6, 1071, b, 20: @r rotvuy 
tatras Set tas ovolas elvor dvev 
Bans. didlous yap dei, ef wép ye kal 
&AAo Tt diBiov. évepyela &pa., 

2 After what has been said 
above, this does not require any 
further proof. All change is a 

ransition from possibility to 
actuality, which is only precluded 
where there is no matter, and 
therefore no Suvdue bv. Cf. (be- 
sides p. 359 sqq.) the proof in 
Phys. vi. 4, that everything which 
changes must be divisible. We 
shall thus find also that the soul 
is in essence unmoved. 

3 Phys. viii. 6, 259, b, 18. Cf. 
preceding n. and p. 366, n. 1. 

* See p. 394, n. 3, and Metaph. 
vii. 7, 1082, a, 20, c.10, 1035, a, 25, 


5 Phys. viii. 10, 266, a, 10 
sqq. 267, b, 17.; Metaph. xii.7 jin. 

6 Metaph. xii.7 (see p 344, n. 
1, supra), c. 8, 1074, a, 35; cf. 
preceding and following n. De 
Celo, i. 9, 279, a, 16: ew dé rod 
obpayod Sébexta: Sti oft eéorw 
obre eybéxerat yevérOa capa. 
gavephy Kou 8rt ofre témos obre 
xevoy ofre xpdvos early ekwOer- 
didwep ott’ ev Témm Taner wépuKcy, 
otre xpdévos abT& movet ynpdoKely. 
0d8’ dorly odderds ovdeula weraBor} 
tev imtp Thy ekwrdtrw TeTaymevwy 
opay, GAA’ dvadAolwra Kal arab 
Thy apiotny exovtTa (why nal rhv 
abrapKeatarny SiareAi Toy &ravTa 
aidva, After some remarks upon 
the expression aid, Aristotle 
proceeds: 7d tod waytds ovdpavod 
TéAos Kal td Thy rdvTa xpdvoy Kal 
Thy dreiplay mepiexoy Tedos aidy 
éoriy, Grd rob del elvar ciAndas Thr 
erwvupiay, abdvaros kal Oetos. D0 ev 
kal rots &AAots é&hprynrat, 
rois wey axpiBéarepoy ois 3’ duav- 
pas, Td elval re kal Civ. Itis 
thus seen that the highest Deity 
(7d Oeiov wav +d mp&rov Kad axpd- 
tarov) must be unchangeable. 
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By a converse process, it follows that, since all 
multiplicity partakes of matter, the primum mobile and 
that which it moves are single! The cause of all 
motion, or God, is therefore Pure Being, absolute Form 
(76 Té Hv eivat TO MpwTov), incorporeal Substance—or, 
in other words, is Thought. Nothing but pure self- 
centred thought is free from materiality, for even the 
soul has an essential relation to the body, and in all 
corporeal substances form is involved with matter. 
Again, perfect activity exists in thought alone. Neither 
constructive (qrointex?) nor practical (7 paxrixi) activity 
is perfect, since the end of both is external to them- 
selves, and therefore they require material to. work 


with.? 


But the Supreme Being has no end beyond 


itself, because it is the ultimate end of everything.’ It is 


obre yap HAAO Kpeirrdy eorw 8 Tt 
{nom.] kuwhoe . . . , ofr exe 
pavroy obey, ott’ évdets TOY abrovd 
Kad@v ovdevds eoriv. (Cf. p. 393, 
n. 3.) Asto whether this account, 
indeed, was to be taken as refer- 
ring to the primal mover or the 
primally moved (the outmost 
sphere) the old commentators 
held divided views: according 
to Simpy. in loc., Alexander 
as well as his Peripatetic pre- 
decessors, gave the preference to 
the second, the younger (Neo- 
platonic) expositors to the first 
explanation. Alexander’s view 
seems to be supported by the words 
kal a&mavorov 8) Klynow Kweira 
edAdyws, unless we alter kiveirat 
with some of the MSS. used by 
Simpl. into «vez; it is easy, 
however to supply 6 ovpavds as 
the subject, even although God 
is spoken of in what precedes, 


and that we must do so is obvious 
from the fact that the subject of 
this explanation is expressly said 
to be that which is éw Tot obpavoid, 
bmtp thy ekwrdrw popdy—the incor- 
poreal, immovable, all-embracing, 
the Getoy mp&rov kal axpdratov, 
the cause of all being and life. 

1 Metaph. xii. 8, 1074, a, 31: 
71 8& cfs obpavds, pavepdy* ei yap 
mAclous odpavol Somep &yOpwrrot, 
Zora: elder uia y wept Exagroy apxy, 
aprOug S€ ye moAdal: aad’ boa 
GpiOug worAdrAd, tAnv exe: els yap 
Aédyos nal 6 avrTds TOAAGY . .. 7d BE 
al iy elvar ob Exe: BAnv 7d mpTov" 
evrer€ eta, yap. 

2 Cf. p. 400, n. 1. 

3 De Calo, ii. 12, 292, b, 4: 
TS 8 ws Epiora ExovtTs obbev Set 
mpdkews * Zort yap avTd 7d ob Evera, 
h 88 mpakis del éorw év Bualy, bray 
kal ob Evera, F Kal 7d Tobrou Evexa, 
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true that in analysing Thought we separate Potentiality 
from Actuality—the faculty of thinking from actual 
Thought (@ewpia). But this distinction does not apply 
to the Deity, for his substance contains no undeveloped 
potentiality ; and even in the case of man, it is only his 
finite nature which renders him incapable of uninter- 
rupted thought. The nature of the Deity consists of 
unceasing sleepless contemplation and absolutely per- 
fect activity,! an activity that cannot alter, since toa 
perfect being alteration would involve a loss of per- 
fection.2 God, therefore, is the absolute activity of 
thought, and, as such, He constitutes absolute reality 
and vitality and is the source of all life.’ 

What, then, are the contents or subject-matter of this 
Thought? All thinking derives its value from the object 
of thought; but the Divine Thought cannot be depen- 
dent for its validity on anything beyond itself, nor can it 
relate to anything except the best. But the best is 
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1 Eth. N. x. 8, 1078, b, 20: 
7G 8h Cavett Tod mparrew apatpou- 
pévov, @rt BE waAAov Tod roety, rh 
Acimera: wAHY Oewpia ; bore h TOU 
Oeod evépyeia, paxapidtynTi Siapé- 
povoa, Oewpntinh by cin, kal Tov 
avOpwriveay 5) h TalTn ovyyeveo- 
tary eddapovinwrdrn.  Metaph. 
xii. 7, cf. p. 398, 0. 5; ¢. 9, 1074, 
b, 28: we cannot think of the 
divine thought either as resting 
or as in a state of mere poten- 
tiality, for ef mh vénois [actual 
thought] é€orw, Gaara divauss, 
etAoyov éemtmovoy elvar Td auvexes 
aitg Tis vonoews. Ibid. 1075, b, 
7 (following BonITz’s text) : pure 
reason is indivisible ; as is there- 
fore the discursive thought of 


man (6 ay@pemwos voiis 6 Toy ouv- 
Gérwv) at isolated moments when 
it contemplates perfection, not in 
broken fragments but in its en- 
tirety: ofrws 8 Exe ath airiis 
n vénos toy &mavra aiwva. 

2 Metaph. xii. 9, 1074, b, 25 :, 
BHAov Tolvuy bri Td OetdraToy Kad 
TyUuUoTATOY voet Kal ov peTAaBdAAcL- 
eis xeipoy yap 7 pmeraBoAy Kad 
klynots tis Hy Td ToLovTOY, 

+ Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, b, 28: 
gapev bE [5H] Toy Gedy civar (Gov 
aidioy kpiorov, dove (wh Kal aidy 
ouvexis al aidios imdpyet TG OG - 
Toit yap 6 eds. De Corl, ii. 3, 
286, a, 9: Gc00 8" évéepyeia d0avacta* 
toto 8’ dat) (wh atdios. 
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Consequently God contemplates 


Himself, and his thought is the thought of thought.? In 
the thought of God, therefore, as must necessarily be the 
case with Pure Spirit, thought and its object are identi- 
cal.3 This unalterable repose of thought upon itself—the 
indivisible unity of the thinking subject and the object of 
thought *—constitutes the absolute blessedness of God.’ 


1 Still Jess, of course, can 
God be affected by any emotion 
from without. Hence the state- 
ment (Zth. W. viii. 9, 1158, b, 35, 
1159, a, 4, or moredefinitely Hud. 
vii. 3, 12, 1238, b, 27, 1244, b, 7, 
1245, b, 14, and from this treatise 
M, Mor. ii, 11, 1208, b, 27), that 
God does not love but is only 
loved, and that between Him 
and man there is too wide a 
separation to permit of mutual 
piala. 

» Metaph. xii. 9, 1074, b, 17: 
etre yap wnbev voet, rl by etn Td 
ceurdv, GAA’ exer domwep by ef 6 
nabeviwy’ etre voci, TovTov 8 &%AAO 
kupiov, . . . ov dy 7 dpiorn odcia 
ein: 8a yap trod voeiy Td Timsov 
ave tadpxet. ert 5é . Th voe s 
) yap adths atrdy 2 Erepdv Th. . 
mérepov obv Siadeper Ti 4} ovOev 7d 
voeiv To Kaddy 2 7d TUxXdY; A Kal 
&romoy Td Biavocioba wep) eviwr; 
djrov rolvvyy ... (as at p. 397, 
n. 2); further, at 1. 29, if 
vots were the mere power of 
thinking, d7A0y, ort Ado Tt by etn 
7d TiytwTepoy F 6 vods, Td vOOUMEVOY* 
kal yap rb voeiv Kal h vdnois brdpker 
kal 7d xelptoroy vootyti: bor’ ef 
geverdy TovTo, . . . oun by ein 7d 
&piorov 7} vdénois* abroy &pa voei, 
elwep ot) 7d Kpdriotoy, kal gory 
i vénots vohoews vénats. c. 7 (see 
n.4). De An. iii. 6, 430, b, 24: 


ef d€ Tut ph eorw évavrloy tay 


aitiwy [2], ard éaurd yiwdone 
kal évepyeia €or) kal xwpiordv. 

8 See preceding note and .Ve- 
taph. xii. 9: palverat 8 del AAO 
4 émorhun, ... ew evlwv 7 
emioThun To wpayua; em) wey tay 
mointikay avev bAns 7 ovota Kal TY 
vt hv elvat, em) 5& Toy OewpnTiKaY 
6 Adyos Tb mpaypa Kal 4% vdnots. 
obx Erépou obv bvTos TOU vooupévov 
kal Tod vod, boa wh BAnv exer 7d 
avrd ~orat, nal  vdnots Tod 
voounevov pia, De An. iii. 4 fin. 
(cf. c. 5 and c.7 init.): ém pev 
yop Tdv &vev Ans 7d adTd eort Td 
voooy kal Td voodpevor. 

4 Metaph. xii. 9: 1075, b, 7: 
abialperov wav rd wh exov anv, 
&c., see p. 397, n. 1, supra. 

5 This view is set forth in 
the passage immediately follow- 
ing that quoted p. 394, n. 1: dia- 
yoyh 8 early [sc. 7H mpdtp 
kivobvrt] ota % aplorn uixpoy xpdvov 
hmv. ottw yap ded éxeivd eorw* 
juiy pev yap adbvarov. ered rai 
dovh 4 evépyea [so Bonitz, 
rightly following Alexander, 
instead of % 98. évépy.] rodrou' Kal 
dia rodro [i.c. because not God’s 
activity alone, but activity in 
general, is pleasant, for in this 
passage, as often in this book, 
lucidity is sacrificed to an exces- 
sive brevity of style] eyphyopois 
alcOnois vénows HSioroy eAnldes SE 
kal uvjpat 8a Taba, y de rdéqows F 
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These propositions of Aristotle concerning the 
Divine Spirit contain the first attempt to find a 
scientific basis for Theism. Here first the idea of God 
as self-conscious intelligence was logically deduced 
from the principles of a philosophical system instead or 
being borrowed from religious notions. And on the 
very threshold we are confronted with the difficulty the 
solution of which is the final problem of all systems of 
theistic speculation: how are we to define the idea of 
God so that while maintaining his essential difference 
from all finite reality, we may. yet preserve his per- 
sonality, and vice versa? Aristotle represents God as 
self-conscious Spirit; on the other hand, he deprives 
Him of body and senses, and, not content with this, 
declares not only action and creation, but the direction 
of the will itself towards an object, to be incompatible 
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Kad’ abthy Tov Kal’ abTd dpicrov 
kal} pddtora Tov pddcora [pure 
thought has for its object that 
which is absolutely best, and all 
the more fitly the purer it is]. 
abroy S€ vost é vods kar& peradn py 
rod vonTov: vontls yap yiyverat 
Oryyavwev Kal voay, bote Tabroy 
vods kal vontdv. TO yap Sextindy 
Tov vonrov Kal Tis ovoias vous, 
évepyet 88 Exwv. Har’ éexeivo 
[évepyeiy and éxew] uaAdov Tobrov 
[z.e. more than the mere recep- 
tivity] & doxe? 6 vots Oetov xe, 
kal 4 Oewpia Td Hdicrov Kal &piorov 
(and therefore actual knowledge, 
and not the mere capacity of 
knowing, is the best and most 
blessed state. On this meaning 
of Ocwpla vid. Bonttz, Ind. Ar. 
328, a, 50 sqq.) From 1. 18 
(4 8 vénos % Kal? abthy) this 


passage is quite general, referring 
neither to the divine nor to the 
human reason exclusively ; 1. 24, 
however, continues: ef ody oftws 
ed €xel, ds quets more, 6 Oeds del, 
Gavuaordy' ei 8& marAdov ert 
Oavuacimrepoy. exer 5& wSi, ad 
(wh 8€ ye tmdpye. 4 yop vod 
evepyera (wh, éceivos 8¢ 7% evépyeta* 
évépyera 5th Kad’ avThy exeivov (wh 
aplorn Kal dldios. papery 5H, ..., as 
at p. 397, n. 3, supra. Further cf. 
Eth. x.8, cited at p. 397, n. 1: ibid. 
vii. 15,1154, b, 25: ef rou 7 dois 
arr ely, del havrh mpakis 7dtorn 
Zorat’ 51d 6 Oeds del ulay nad arajv 
xalpe qdoviv; and Folit. vii. 1, 
1323, b, 23: 7@ Oe... ds eddaluwr 
bév éott kal pardpios, 3” ovOty Sé 
Tay ebwrepindy ayabav GAAG Be 
airoy aitos Kal TE moids tis elvan 
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with divine perfection,! and 


1 That neither -ofyois nor 
mpakis (on the difference between 
them cf. p. 182 sq.) can be attri- 
buted to God is definitely stated 
by Aristotle in many passages ; 
eg. Eth. x. 8, 1178, b, 7 sq. The 
position that perfect bliss consists 
in thought alone, he there proves 
by showing that everyone con- 
siders the gods blessed and that 
the question then is: mpdes 
8& woias dmovetuar xpedy ators ; 
wérepa Tas Sicaias; .. . GAAG Tas 
dvipelous . . . Tas eAevOepious ; 

.. ab 5& cdppoves rl by elev ; All 
these being inconceivable (4:eé- 
todor d¢ mdyra palvorr’ ky Te wep) 
Tas mpdters micpa Kad dvadtia Oe@v), 
he concludes: 7@ 8) (Gyr, &c. 
(as at p. 397,n.1). De Calo ii. 12, 
292, a, 22: doe yap TO mev &picra 
Exovrt bmdpyew Td eb Gvev mpdtews, 
7G 8 éyyirara [the heavenly 
bodies of the outer sphere] 5:4 
6Atyns Kal was. Ibid. b, 4, cited 
p. 396, n.3, supra; Gen. et Corr.i. 
6, 323, a, 12: since every moceiy 
involves a corresponding mdcxeiy, 
we cannot ascribe a oe to 
every movens, but only to such as 
must itself be moved in order 
that it may in turn move; xuweip, 
therefore, is a more comprehen- 
sive conception than -oveiy. 
These details are much too ex- 
plicit to permit the assertion 
(BRENTANO, Psychol. d. Arist. 
247 sq.) that Aristotle desires to 
deny to Deity only such actions 
(mparrev; universal ‘action’ 
must be ascribed to God on any 
view) as result from a felt need, 
and that therefore, while deny- 
ing that mpérrew contributes any- 
thing to the blessedness of God, 
he does not deny that it belongs 
to Him generally. Aristotle does 
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confines his thought within 


not recognise any such limita- 
tion, which, moreover, would be 
wholly inconsistent with his 
other views (for since, according 
to the passage quoted p, 394, n. 1, 
all God's properties must be 
absolutely necessary, none can 
belong to Him which He does 
not require for his perfection and 
blessedness, and which therefore 
He could not dispense with with- 
out prejudice to these). On the 
contrary, he says without any 
reservation (th. x. 8; see p. 397, 
n.1, supra), that neither rove nor 
mpdrrew can be attributed to 
God; that perfection in action 
(practical virtue) can only finda 
place in human intercourse and 
among beings who are subject to 
human passions (Zth. x. 8, 1178, 
a, 9,b, 5, vii. 1, 1145, a, 25); that 
every action is a means to an end 
different from itself, and there- 
fore that it cannot be attributed 
to God, for whom there is no end 
not yet attained (De Calo, as 
quoted above). Nor is it any 
objection to this view that Ari- 
stotle elsewhere (Zth. vii. 15, see 
p. 398, n. 5 fin.; Polit. vii. 3, 1325, 
b, 28) speaksof God's mpaéis, since 
the word here used in the wider 
sense in which it occurs in Eth. vi. 
2,5, 1138, b, 3, 1140, b, 6 (where 
it is said that mpaéis differs from 
moinots in having its end in itself, 
ebmpatia being the réAos) and in- 
cludes every form of activity, 
even the pure activity of 
thought. No other meaning will 
suit the words, Hth. vii. 15, ae 7 
ait} mpatis; and in a similar 
sense Pul.yas above, 1. 16 sqq., 
distinguishes mpdteis mpds érépous, 
Tas Tov amoBavdyrwy xdpw yiyvo- 
pévas ee Tod mpdrrew—in a word, 
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the limits of an isolated self-contemplation. 


mpates ekwreptxal, actions which 
elsewhere 
mpaéis in the narrower sense of 
the word—from tas avroredeis, 
kal rta$ abr&v Evera Oewpias Kat 
diavofoes, and attributes only 
the latter to God, in opposing the 
view that the practical life is 
superior to the theoretic ; «xoAf 
yop by 6 Oeds Exon Karas Kal was 6 
xécpos, ofs otk eloly ée&wrepixal 
mpdgers Tapa Tas oikelas Tas abTav. 
Still less is it a pertinent objec- 
tion that .in using popular lan- 
guage Aristotle ascribes o:ety 
to God, as in De Cels, i. 4 fin. 
(6 Oeds nal % pois obdty parny 
mowovow), Gen. et Corr. ii. 10, 
336, b, 31 (cuverAhpwoe 7d SAov 
6 Oebs, evredex mTorhoas Thy 
yeverw), @eds here means the 
divine force which governs 
nature, whose relation to the first 
cause of motion is left, as we 
shall see, wholly undefined ; nor 
can we draw any conclusion from 
this use as to Aristotle’s view of 
God as the absolute supra- 
mundane reason, any more than 
from the frequent use of @eo) as 
in Eth. x. 8, quoted above, and 
ibid, viii. 14, 1162, a, 4, x. 9, 
1179, a, 24, we may argue that 
Aristotle was a polytheist. Moet 
also in these passages seems to 
be used quite generally and not 
to be limited any more than 
mwointiuoy, Metaph, xii, 6, 1071, b, 
1z (to which BRENTANO appeals, 
but which is nowhere directly 
applied to God by Aristotle) to 
the narrower sense discussed 
p. 182; it bears merely the 
general signification of creation 
or production, as in the phrase 
yous moimrixds, and merely indi- 
cates causality in general with- 
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are called simply. 
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But this 


out further specification of its 
nature.—But if action does not 
belong to God, neither can will, 
for as will (mpoaipeots) is dpxh 
apdtews and originates in turn in 
a desire on the one hand and the 
conception of an end on the 
other, it always presupposes an 
Huh Elis (Eth. vi. 2, 1139, a, 31): 
and these ideas it is impossible 
to reconcile with Aristotle’s con- 
ception of God. Furthermore, 
BotarAnas, De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 
23, is defined as rational desire ; 
but desire cannot in any sense be 
ascribed by Aristotle to God; 
nor can we admit the assertion of 
BRENTANO, p. 246, that because 
he ascribes to Him 78o0v}, he must 
also have ascribed to Him some- 
thing corresponding to desire in 
us. It is only of sensuous Avrn 
and 75ovy that Aristotle ‘says 
(De An, ii. 2, 413, b, 23) that it 
involves ém@uuia; he expressly 
adds that he is not here speaking 
of Nous; and ibid. iii, 7, 431, a, 
10 he declares épexrixdy and 
geverixdy to be identical with 
aig@yrixby, and remarks iii. 9, 10, 
432, b, 27, 433, a, 14, cf. th. vi. 
2, 1139, a, 35, that the voids 
Oewpnrixds (therefore also the 
divine) does not deal with the 
geverdy and dwwxtby by which 
desire is always conditioned, It, 
is evident that those passages in 
which Aristotle uses the common 
conceptions of God as generally 
admitted premisses from which 
conclusions may be drawn— eg. 
Top. iv, 5, 126, a, 384; Eth. x. 9, 
1179, a, 24, or, indeed, such 
quotations as £th. vi. 2, 1139, b, 
9, Bhet. ii. 23, 1398, a, 13—prove 
nothing. Such statements as 
that God ‘in making Himself the 
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solution ' is wholly unsatisfactory. On the one hand, 
personal existence implies activity of will no less than 
of thought. On the other hand, thought gua personal 
is always in transition from possibility tp actuality—in 
other words, in a state of development—and is deter- 
mined as much by the variety of its objects as by 
changes of intellectual states. Aristotle by destroying 
these conditions and confining the function of the 
Divine Reason to a monotonous self-contemplation, 
not quickened into life by any change or development, 
merges the notion of personality in a mere abstraction. 

The difficulties which perplex us when we come to 
consider the operation of God upon the world are not 


object of desire for his own saka 
desires the universe and the 
whole order of nature’ (BRENT. 
247), receive no support whatso- 
ever from Aristotle. Such a con- 
ception, on thecontrary, is wholly 
irreconcilable with his idea of 
God, for all desire is an effort 
after something not vet attained, 
and ina ddets rod dpiorou TeTvxXN- 
xvia (Metaph. xii. 8, 1074, a, 19) 
any such-effort is inconceivabie. 
1 On this point also Aristotle 
has expressed himself with a 
definiteness that leaves no room 
for doubt. Neither the view of 
Brent. (Psych. d. Arist. 246 sq.), 
that in knowing Himself, God 
knows the whole creation as well, 
nor SCHNEIDER’s modification of 
it (De Causa finali Arist. 79 sq. ; 
cf. also Kym, Metaphys. Unters. 
252, 256), to the effect that God 
knows the intelligible world as 
the totality of the forms that are 
contained in his thought, finds 
any justification in Aristotle’s 
writings. The passage Metaph. 


xii, 10 (see p. 391, 0. 2, supra) offers 
no support to either. Aristotle 
is here inquiring in what way the 
world contains the good. The 
only answer which he gives, how- 
ever, to this question is contained 
in the words nal yap év rH rdket 
tb ed nal 6 orparnyds, Kal paAAov 
obros* ov yap obros Bid Thy rdkw 
GAA’ exelvyn 31d rovTov eoriww. If we 
apply this to the idea of God and 
the world it certainly follows 
that the perfection of the uni- 
verse resides in the first place in 
God as the first cause of motion. 
and secondly in the universal 
order that owes its origin to it. 
On the other hand, the comparison 
of the world to an army gives no 
clue to the method in which the 
order of the universe proceeds 
from God (for this was not the 
question under discussion), As we 
evidently cannot. conclude from it 
that God sketches plans, issues 
commands to his subordinates, 
&e. (though this way of repre- 
senting God’s government of the 
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Aristotle describes God, as we have 


seen, not only as the primum mobile, but also more 
generally as the highest principle’ and the ground of 


the collective cosmos.? 


While we are not justified in 


attributing to him a belief in a Providence which 
extends its care to individuals,’ we may yet see that he 
acknowledges the world to be the work of Reason,* that 


universe is common enough), 
neither does it follow that God 
produces the order of the world 
by a process of thought which 
has for its object the world itself 
or its individual parts. That point 
can only be decided by a refer- 
ence to declarations * elsewhere 
made by Aristotle. Still further 
at variance with the spirit of the 
above comparison is the state- 
ment of Ky, p. 246 sq., that the 
good or God does not merely exist 
outside the world as an individual 
being, but is immanent in it as 
order and design. ‘God’ and 
‘the good’ are not, however, to 
Aristotle convertible terms (cf. 
eg. Eth.i. 4, 1096, a, 23, BonITz, 
Ind. Ar. 3, b, 35 sqq.), and the 
general is quite different from 
the order of the army. Cf. further 
p. 413 sq. 

1 Metaph. xi. 2, 1060, a 27, 
cannot, indeed, be quoted in sup- 
port of this statement; for the 
words efrep €or: Tis ovola nal dpxy 
ToadTn THY vat olay viv CyTouper, 
kal abrn pla wdytev Kal) adTh TAY 
didioy Te kad POapray, not only, as 
may be seen from the context. 
and from the parallel passage iii, 
4, 1000, a, 5 sqq., leave it in 
doubt whether there be such an 
apxy or not, but they do not 
speak of God as an individual 
being. The words in iii. 4, are: 


mérepov ai avral ray pbapray kal 
Tov apbdprwy apyal ciow. On the 
other hand we read in Metaph xi. 
7, 1064, a, 34 sqq.: if there be 
an ovcia xwpioth Kal axlyntos, 
évrai®’ by ein mov ral 7d Oetov, kai 
arn by ein mpdtn kal xupiwrdtn 
apxn. 

2 Metaph. xii. 7,10; see p.394, 
n.J,and p. 391, n. 2, supra, De 
Calo, i. 9; see p. 395, n. 6. 

8 On this subject cf. p. 422, n. 
1:see Ch. XVI.infra. How little 
the passages referred to are to be 
taken literally is obvious from 
the fact that the gods (@col) are 
always spoken of in them in the 
plural. Butif we have thus first 
to translate them into language 
possible to the philosopher in 
order to discover his true mean- 
ing, itis a question whether we 
have not to make as great a de- 
duction from their literal content 
as in the parallel cases which will 
be discussed infra, at the end 
of the section in Ch, IX. on the 
Universe. 

+ Anaxagoras is praised 
(Aetaph. i. 3, 984, b, 15, ef. 
Phys. viii. 5, 256, b, 24) for 
having made vois afrios rod kdopov 
nal ris tdtews dons, and it is re- 
marked Phys. ii. 6,198. a, 9, that 
aitéuarov and rvxy always pre 
suppose a vods and a ovats. 
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he recognises,! in the adaptations of nature, traces of the 
operation of God, and that he finds in human Reason an 


indwelling element of Divinity.? 


But if we attempt to 


bring these convictions into harmony with his theology 
as above discussed, we are met by many questions to 
which it is not easy to find an answer. 

In the first place, it is obvious that if God exercises 
neither creative nor practical activity in relation to any- 


thing else, He cannot be the primum mobile. 


Here, 


however, we are met by the notion to which we have 
already alluded: that Form, without moving itself, 
exercises a power of attraction over Matter, causing it 


to move in its direction. 


°God moves the world in this 


way: the object of desire and the object of thought 


cause motion without moving themselves. 


But these 


two motive forces are ultimately the same (the absolute 
object of thought is the absolutely desirable or pure 
good); for the object of desire is apparent beauty, 
while the original object of will is real beauty; but: 
desire is conditioned by our notion (of the value of the 


object) and uot vice versa. 


starting-point or principle. 


Thought, therefore, is the 
Thought, however, is set 


in motion by the object of thought; but only one 
\ of the two series is absolutely intelligible,’ and in 


1 Cf. p. 421, and p. 460 sq. 

2 Tth. ix. 7,9, 1177, a, 13, b, 
80, 1179, a, 26; Gen. An. ii. 3, 
736, b, 27, 737,a,10; De An. i. 
4, 408, b, 29; Part. An. ii. 10, 
656, a, 7, iv. 10, 686, a, 28, 373. 

3 Nonth 5¢ h érépa avoroxia 
xaf’ airhy. By this érépa cvoroxia 
we are to understand, as the 
more recent commentators right- 


ly point out, and as is obvious 
from 1, 33, the series of being and 
good. The expression refers to 
tne Pythagorean and Platonic 
doctrine of the universally preva- 
lent antithesis of being and not- 
being, perfection and imperfec- 
tion, &c., which Aristotle had 
discussed at length in the Exaoy>. 


Tov “Evayt(wy (see p. 61, n, 1, 
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a 
this Being stands first, defined as simple and ac- 
tual.’! ‘ The final cause operates like a loved object, and 
that which is moved by it communicates motion to the 
rest.’? God, therefore, is the primum mobile only in so 
far as He is the absolute end of the world,’ the 
Governor, as it were, whose will all obey, hut who 
never sets his own hand to the work. And He fulfils 
this function by being absolute Form. As Form in 
general moves Matter by inviting it to pass from 
potentiality into actuality, the operation of God upon 
the world must be of the same sort. Without doubt 


supra) and often alludes to else- would certainly be strange, for 


if God is the first mover He must 


where; cf. Metaph. iv. 2, 1004, 
a, 1, ix. 2, 1046, b, 2, xiv. 6, 1093, 
b, 12, i. 5, 986, a, 23; Phys. 
iii. 2, 201, b, 25, i. 9, 192, a, 14; 
Gen. et Corr.i. 3, 319, a, 14. 

1 Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, a, 26; 
see BonITZ and SCHWEGLER. 

2 Thid. 1072, b, 3: «wet 8 os 
épduevov, Kivodpevoy (better Cod. 
ET: kwoupérp) 5 TaAAG Kivel, 

3 As also do the movers of 
the celestial spheres (to be dis- 
cussed’ infra, Ch. IX. in the sec- 
tion on the Spheres) ; these cause 
motion, according to Metaph.xii.8, 
1074, a, 23, ds TéAos odwa Hopas. 

+ Cf. Metaph. xii.10 init. and 

Ne 

5 The subject, however, is 
here only treated generally: 
the question is not whether God 
moves the world but how He 
moves it, and it is therefore ir- 
relevant when BRENTANO, ibid. 
235 sqq.. contests the assertion 
that God ‘is not the first opera- 
tive principle, but only the final 
cause, of being’; that according 
to Aristotle ‘no operation at all 
belongs’ to Him. This assertion 


be the first operator, since the 
kuynrixdy atriov and the momrindy 
are the same (De An. iii. 5 init.; 
Gen. An.i. 21,729, b, 13; Metaph. 
xii. 6, 1071, b, 12; Gen. et Corr. 
i. 7,324, b, 13: gor: 8¢ 7d Tointindy 
atrtov ws bev yj apxh ris Kwhoews) 
and only a certain kind of rofyois 
is denied of God (see p. 400, 
n. 1). But it is quite another 
thing to say that according to 
Aristotle God operates upon the 
world not directly but indirectly, 
not by Himself exercising ac- 
tivity upon it, but as perfect 
being by eliciting its activity by 
his mere existence; He is efficient 
cause only in virtue of his 
being final cause. Nor is it 
sufficient to discredit this state- 
ment to adduce passages in which 
God is described in general as the 
moving or efficient principle of 
the world. Noone doubts that this 
is so. To prove our view wrong, 
it would be necessary to produce 
passages in which direct action 
upon the world is attributed to 
Him; it would be further neces- 
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this doctrine harmonises admirably with the whole 
system. It gives us, in fact, the proper coping-stone of 
the Metaphysics, by clearly exhibiting the ultimate 
unity of formal, efficient, and final causes, and their 
relation to the material cause. We find in it, moreover, 
the ultimate principle of union between the Metaphysics 
and the Physics—the point at which the investigations 
into the nature of the Unmoved and the Moved meet 
and find a common issue. It enables Aristotle to 
trace to absolutely immaterial and unmoved Being the 
ultimate source of all movement and change, and to 
make God the central, controlling principle of the 
universe without involving Him in its machinery on 
the one hand or disturbing the uniformity of natural 
law by personal interference with it on the other. It 
further furnishes him with the means of reconciling the 
eternity of the world with its dependence upon a divine 
supernatural Being. If the existence or the order or 
the motion of the universe be referred to definite acts 
of Deity, we are forced to assume that the world had a 
beginning, since every single act and that whick is 
produced by it has a beginning in time.! On the other 
hand, a system which is gravitating towards a fixed 
and definite point, and which owes its motion to the 
attraction which is thus exercised upon it (and Ari- 
stotle’s Cosmos is such a system), can be conceived of 
indifferently as with or without beginning. But the 


sary to show how any such state- Aristotelian conception of the 
ment can bereconciled with those nature of God as an absolutely 
passages which explicitly deny unchangeable Being who is the 
any such action of Him; and only object of His own thought. 
finally to harmonise it with the 1 Cf, p. 412, n. 1. 
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more important the above doctrine is for Aristotle, the 
more obviously does it reveal the weak side of his 
theory. The notion of the motum naturally desiring the 
mobile, the Corporeal seeking the Divine, is so obscure’ 


as to be almost unintelligible to us.? 


' As THEOPHRASTUS easily 
discerned, #r, 12 (Metaph.), 8: 
el 3) Epeois, HAAws te Kal Tov 


Gpicrov, meTa Puxas, .. . Eupux? 
a ein Te Kwovpera. Similarly 


PRocLus, in Zim. 82, A (cf. 
SCHRADER, Arist. de Volunt. 
Doctr. Brandenh. 1847, p. 15, A, 
42) asks: ef yap épg 6 Kdcopos, 
&s pnot kal ’ApiororéAns, Tod vou 
kal niveiras mpbs abrdv, wéOev Exer 
TauTny Thy pec ; 

» We are not, of course, there- 
fore justified in denying that 
Aristotle held this notion in the 


face of his own plain and re-~ 


peated statements and the inter- 
pretations of them in this sense 
by the most faithful of his disci- 
ples; all the less asit is hard 
indeed (as the discussion in 
THEOPHRASTUS, F’. 12, 5, clearly 
proves) to say in what other way 
motion can, on Aristotle’s prin- 
ciples, be conceived of as proceed- 
ing from the absolutely unmoved. 
BRENTANO (as above, 239 sq.) 
thinks, indeed, that there is no- 
thing so totally in contradiction to 
the Aristotelian doctrine as the 
view that ‘matter is the efficient 
principle because it moves of 
itself to meet God, who is its 
end.’ As little, he says, can ‘the 
end produce anything of itself 
without an efficient principle.’ 
But nobody has asserted either 
the one or theother. When 
it is said that God causes 
motion by causing the desire 


own. 


Farther, if, as 


‘for his own perfection, it is 


not meant that the matter in 
which this desire is produced 
causes the motion ; as. little can 
it mean that the end produces 
it by itself alone, apart from any 
etlicient principle. The factis that 
the efficient cause is not here re- 


‘garded as different from the 


tinal. Though we should perhaps 
in such a case conceive of two 
independent causes at work, 
the attractive force and the 
thing that permits itself to be 
attracted, Aristotle represents 
the relationship otherwise. He 
ascribes to the mover a ddvapis 
rointikh, to the motion merely a 
Suvauis mabynrinhy (Metaph. v. 15, 
1021, a, 15, ix. 1, 1046, a, 16 
sqq.). It is impossible, therefore, 
for him to attribute to that which 
owesits motion to something else, 
any independent efficiency of its 
On the contrary, the 
efficient and the final cause, as 
has been shown at p. 356 sq., he 
conceives of as in essence one. 
Their apparent severance under 
certain circumstances is only a 
phenomenon of the sensible 
world, where form realises itself 
in matter, and therefore (cf. pp. 
368 sq.) in a plurality of indi- 
viduals. In the intelligible world, 
however, efficient and final cause 
are always one and the same, 
and accordingly it is impossible 
to speak of an end producing 
anything apart from a principle 
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Aristotle supposes, the motum must be in contact! with 
the mobile, it follows that the Universe must be in 
contact with the primum mobile, as, indeed, Aristotle 
explicitly states.2 It is true that he endeavours to 
exclude the notion of contiguity in space from this 
idea; for he often employs the expression ‘ contact’ 
when the context clearly proves that he does not allude 
to juxtaposition in space, but only to an immediate 
connection between two things.? Moreover, he asserts ‘ 
that the motum is in contact with the primum mobile, 
but not vice versa. But even though we overlook the 
contradiction that is here involved, we find the notion 


of efficiency Similar to the 
action of God Himself is that of 
thespheral spirits, which produce 
motion in their respective spheres 


as being themselves the end of. 


the motion ; ef. p. 405, n. 3.—It is 
still more strange that BRENTANO 
goes beyond the view which he 
combats, in saying. p. 240, that 
according to Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, 
a, 26: ‘God moves as known;’ 
for since matter, as he himself 
adds, cannot know God, it would 
follow from this that God does 
not move matter at all. 
assertion, however, rests upon 
a misunderstanding. Aristotle 
says (cf. p. 404): 7d dperrdy kal 7d 
vonroy nivel ods Kivotmevoy . . 

votds 8& txd Tod vonTod KiveiraL 
BAS ate ces kivet 5& @s épamevoy. AS 
vontoy God moves only Nous (to 
which, however, motion can be as- 
cribed only in an improper sense ; 
ef. Ch. XI. at the commencement 
and at the end,infra); the world, on 
the other hand, He moves as épde- 
vov by means of the dpefis which 
He causes. We, indeed, should 


The. 


not think of ascribing any such 
quality to matter, and we should 
hesitate scarcely less to attribute 
to plants and animals a ‘longing 
after the divine’ as Aristotle does 
in De An. ii. 4, 415, a, 26 sqq. (see 
Ch. X. pt. 2, infra). Even the 
doctrine of a plant and animal 
soul would scarcely justify such a 
view in our eyes, as from such a 
soul the thought of God is neces- 
sarily excluded. But just as 
Aristotle here attributes to non- 
rational existence an unconscious 
yearning after rd @etoy, so the 
conception of a world animate 
throughout, so natural to the 
Greek and yet resting ultimately 
on an untenable anthropological 
analogy, enables him to view the 
astral spheres, which he holds 
to be of a far higher nature than 
any earthly existence (see Ch. IX. 
onthe Universe), inthe same light. 

1 Cf. supra, p. 386. 

2 Gen. et Corr.i. 6, 323,a, 20. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 203, n. 3. 

1 Gen. et Corr. ibid.; see p. 
387, n. 3, supra. 
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of existence in space forced upon us still more remark- 
ably by the further assertion that God in setting the 
world in motion starts from its circumference. For since 
generally the primordial motion is taken to be motion 
in space,! and of the original motions in space none is 
absolutely continuous and uniform except circular 
motion,? the operation of the first mover upon the 
world must consist in the prodaction of circular motion.’ 
According to Aristotle, this might be effected either 
from the centre or the circumference of the world, for 
both of these places are dpyai, and command the whole 
movement. He prefers the latter, however, because it 
is clear that the circumference moves faster than the 
centre, and that which is nearest to the cause of 


\ 


motion ought to move at the quickest rate.4 In defending ° 


this position he might hope to evade the objection that 
he places God in a particular locality by his peculiar 
theory of space, which excluded from the notion every- 
thing that lay beyond the limits of the world.’ It is 
obvious, however, that we cannot accept this defence. 
Again as the Deity, relatively to Himself, is confined to 
the unvarying exercise of uniform self-contemplation, 
so, in his relation to the world, He has no other func- 
tion but that of monotonously causing circular motion. 
To explain the rich variety of finite existence with the 


' Phys. viii. 7,9; see p. 421 Celo, i. 9, 279, a, 16 sqq. (see p. 


sq. ; 395, n. 6, supra). Hence the 
° Ibid. c. 8 sq.; De Celo,i.2; assertion (SEXT. Math. x. 23; 
Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 10. Hypotyp. iii. 218) that God is 


3 Phys. viii. 6 fin., c. 8 fin.; to Aristotle 7d wépas rod odpavod. 
Metaph. xii. 6 fin.; c. 8, 1073, a, 5 Cf. De Calo, i. 9 (cited as 
23 sqq. ; above, at p. 395, n. 6) and p. 482, 

4 Phys. viii. 10, 267, b, 6; De n. 5. 
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infinite diversities and subdivisions of its motion, by 
means of this simple and uniform activity, would be im- 
possible. Aristotle himself admits as much with refer- 
ence to the heavenly bodies; and accordingly he adds 
to the first mover anumber of subordinate but equally 
eternal substances, whose business it is to cause the 
special motions of the planets.! The same provision 
must, however, be made to account for special motion 
of all kinds and for every separate property of things. 
As the First Cause of motion cannot have produced 
them, seeing that it exercises one general function in 
the world and nothing more, we are driven to assume 
some special cause for them.? Only it will not do to 
point merely to something which is equally general in 
its operation: for example, to the inclination of the 
orbit of the sun and planets, from which Aristotle 
deduces the phenomena of growth and desiruction. 3 
The special character of everything must be ascribed 
to its own particular nature and Form.‘ Here a new 
question rises: what position do these particular Forms, 
which operate as creative forces in finite things and 
constitute their peculiar essence, occupy with respect to 
the highest form, the primordial motive force, or God ? 
Or what are we to say of those beings which, belonging 
as they do to the supernatural world, are unaffected by 


1 Metaph. xii. 8, 1073, a, 26. 
For fuller explanation see Ch. 
1X. infra. 

2 Metaph. xii. 6, 1072, a, 9: 
to secure the uniformity of the 
motion of the world (mepiddq 
1. 10 is prob. corrupt), Sez 7 ded 
Mévery waatrws evepyotv, ef Be 


BéAAEL yéveris Kad POopd elvar, BAAS 
def elvar évepyoiv dAAws Kal GAAws. 

* Gen. et Corr, ii. 10, 336, a, 
23; see the section of Ch. IX. 
infra, which deals with the 
earthly world. 

4 Cf., besides p. 350 sq., the 
passages quoted infra, p. 432,n. 5. 
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e 
destruction—the heavenly 


spheres with the spirits that move and animate them, 


and the immortal part of the human soul ?! 


What 


explanation does Aristotle offer us of the existence and 
peculiar nature of these beings? We cannot suppose 
them to be God's creatures ;? for not only does such a 
notion obtain no support from his system and writings,’ 


1 That these three classes of 
being are uncreated ‘and inde- 
structible not only follows from 
the eternity of the world and its 
motion, but is also expressly 
stated by Aristotle ; cf. p. 474 sq. 
and Ch. IX. infra. 

2 As BRENTANOholds them to 
be, Psych. d. Arist. 198, 234 sqq. 
BuULLINGER goes even further, 
Des Arist. Erhabenheit tiber allen 
Dualismus etc. (1878), p. 2 sq. 
According to his view, Aristotle 
supposed not only the whole 
world, but even the material of 
which it is made, to originate ina 
divine act of creation. Thus‘the 
material out of which God 
creates the world’ would, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, be nothing else 
‘than the power and might etern- 
ally actual in God, whereby the 
world is actualised,’ &c. (p. 15). 
It will be sufficiently evident from 
the account already given in the 
text that speculations are here 
attributed to Aristotle which 
are as foreign to the range of his 
thought as they are in conflict 
with his definite declarations. 

3 That God is called mpérn 
dpxy (see p. 403, supra), proves 
nothing ; for this may mean, not 
only that He has produced every- 
thing, but also that He is the 
condition of the eternal order 
and activity of the world: dpx}, 


indeed (Metaph. v. 1, 1013, a, 16, 
20 sq.), is used in as many senses 
as altiv, and includes especially 
the conception of final cause. 
Since it is God who, as the most 
perfect being in the universe, 
gives unity of aim to the whole, 
and who causes the all-governing 
motion of the first sphere, He is 
also the mpérn ad Kupiwtdryn apxh, 
on Him the whole order of the 
universe may be said to depend 
(p. 394, n. 1, and 395, n. 6), and 
to Him weare justitied in apply- 
ing “ els rofpavos €orw”’ (p. 891, n. 
2). The commander, howevez, is 
not therefore the creator of his 
sabordinates. And as little does 
it follow from Metaph. ix.8, 1050, 
b, 3 (seep. 385, n. 1, supra) that the 
creative activity of God precedes 
all being in time; for the del 
Kivovvy mpatws does not (as ,Ps. 
ALEX. in loc. certainly thought) 
refer to God as the first cause of 
motion in the universe. On the 
contrary (as is obvious from the 
explanation upon p. 1049, b, 
17 sqq. which the damep efrouey 
recalls), the reference is here to 
the fact that every individual 
thing presupposes as the condi- 
tion of its production another 
similar already existing thing, 
and this likewise another, €ws rod 
del kwodvros mpdétws: i.e. until we 
come to the first member of the 
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but it would involve us in the contradiction of sup- 
posing the uncreated to be at the same time created, 
that which has been declared to be eternal to have had 
a beginning in time.!’ The same question arises with 


series in question which has 
given the first impulse to the 
whole series, the primum movens 
in each case (not the mpérov 
«voty); and this is the reason why 
the del «wv. mp. is repeated from 
p. 1049, b, 26, where (as Phys. 
vili. 10, 267, a, 1, 3) this is un- 
doubtedly its meaning.  Ari- 
stotle was precluded from hold- 
ing any theory of creation by his 
view of the eternity of the 
world. Such a theory, moreover, 
is incompatible, not only with the 
assertion that to God belongs 
neither mpdrrew nor moeiy (see 
p. 400, n. 1), but also with the 
principle ew nihilo nihil fit 
(Phys, i. 4, 187, a, 34,¢. 7,190, a, 
14; Gen. An. ii. 1, 733, b, 24; 
Metaph. iii. 4, 999, b, 6, vii. 7, 
1032, a, 13, 20, b, 80, c. 8 init., 
ix. 8, 1049, b, 28, xi. 6, 1062, b, 
24), from which we have not the 
smallest right to make an excep- 
tion in favour of the Deity, as 
BRENTANO, 249, does. 

1 BRENTANO, p. 240, indeed, 
believes that the eternity in time 
of immaterial substances as little 
dispenses with the necessity of 
an efficient principle for them as 
the eternity of motion dispenses 
with the necessity of « mover; 
in other words, he endeavours to 
reconcile the eternity of the 
world with the theory of its 
creation by means of the con- 
ception of an eternal creative 
activity in God. But upon the 
principles of the Aristotelian as 


of every subsequent theism this 
is impossible. One who con- 
ceives of God as the substance 
of the world, and of finite things 
as mere manifestations of the 
divine force immanent in them, 
may, and even must, in conse- 
quence, declare that the one is as 
eternal as the other. One, on 
the other hand, who treats God 
as a personal being outside the 
world, distinguishing other be- 
ings from Him as so many inde- 
pendent substances, would in- 
volve himself in a palpable con- 
tradiction were he to hold that 
the latter are eternally created 
by the former. Creation as an 
act proceeding from a personal 
will must necessarily be in time, 
and an individual being in order 
to produce other beings must 
necessarily exist before them. 
For only cause immanentes have 
contemporaneous effects ; cause 
transeuntes always precede their 
effects: the father precedes the 
son, the artist the work of art, 
the creator the creature. Sucha 
contradiction we should be justi- 
fied in attributing to Aristotle, 
only if we could show that he 
held alike to the eternity of the 
world and to a creative activity 
of God. The opposite, however, 
is the case. Aristotle holds, in- 
deed, quite definitely the doctrine 
of the eternity of the world, but 
of a creative activity in God we 
not only find no word in his 
writings, but he expressly de- 
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respect to the Forms of sensible fines and to the order 
of nature which results from their union with Matter: 
they also are uncreated.! It is equally impossible upon 
Aristotle’s showing to explain the adaptations of nature 
as the result of any personal interference on the part of 
God If, finally, the ancient Greek view of the 
universe as interpenetrated by divine forces is in open 
disagreement with Aristotle’s dualistic theism,* this 
does not, where the question is one of his scientific 
views, justify us in setting aside or explaining away his 
own definite and well-considered statements, on the 
ground that he has neglected to bring them into har- 
mony with views that were pressed upon him from 
another side. 

Brandis adopts another method of solving the above 
difficulties. He believes that Aristotle’ regarded the 
Forms as the eternal thoughts of God, whose self- 
development produces alteration in individual things, 
and the harmony of whose transmutations is guaranteed 
by the fundamental unity which underlies them.4 But, 


clares that no moet belongs to 
Him at all. Cf. also infra, Ch. 
XI. near the end. 

1 As is shown in reference to 
the forms p. 341, n.2; in reference 
to the universe as a whole, p. 387. 

2 Such interference is ex- 
pressly denied of God (see p. 
468, o. 1), nor on the theory that 
the world is eternal can we 
understand when it could have 
taken place ; ef. p. 412. 

3 Cf. infra, p. 420 sq. 

1 Gr-rom. Phil. ii. b, 575, 
where he says that in order to 
fully understand Aristotle’s meta- 


physics, we must supply certain 
important conceptions, and goes 
on: ‘Indeed, that all existences 
must be traced back to, referred 
ultimately to, living thoughts of 
God, and that these must be 
treated as the simple substrata 
upon which concrete existences 
and their mutations ultimately 
rest, hardly requires to be ex- 
pressly stated, and is indicated 
by the question (Metaph. xii. 9, 
see p. 298, n. 2, supra): If nothing 
is attained by the thought of the 
divine spirit, wherein consists its 
worth? We may, moreover, as- 
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in the first place, this statement can apply only to the 
Forms as such, and leaves the existence of the ‘eternal 
substances (the spheral spirits, é&c.) wholly unex- 
plained. In the second place, it is untenable even 
with respect to the Forms. It finds no support in 
Aristotle’s own utterances,! and in more than one point 
it contradicts what he indisputably taught. The object 
of Divine Thought, according to Aristotle’s definite 
statement, cannot be other than God Himself: not only 
are finite existences, as these particular things, ex- 
cluded; but even the specific concepts or forms, which 
éonstitute their internal essence, must remain remote 
from Him, since they are always something different 
from Himself, and stand far below that which alone 
can be matter of his thought—viz. divine and perfect 


sume that Aristotle—anticipating 
Leibnitz’s doctrine of monads— 
more or less consciously intended 
to refer the changes in the quali- 
ties or essence of individual ex- 
istences to the self-development 
of the divine thought on which 
they rest, and the obstructions 
and disturbances in this. self- 
development toits connection with 
matter or potentiality; and the 
harmonious variations in the de- 
velopments of different individual 
existences, by an anticipation of 
the conception of a harmonia 
prestabilits, to the unity and 
perfection of the ultimate reality, 
the unconditioned spirit of God, 
which is their common substra- 
tum.’ Cf. further his p. 578, where 
the central point of the Aristote- 
lian theology is sought for in the 
doctrine ‘ that all determination 
in the world is referable to dy- 
namic activities, and these again 


to the eternal thought of God:’ 
and p. 577 n.: ‘ That dynamic ac- 
tivities which have gone out from 
God, and therefore also finite 
being which is animated by these, 
should seek to return to Him, is 
quite comprehensible.’ So also 
ibid. iii, a, 113 sq. 

' Even dfetaph. xii. 9 contains 
nothing to support BRANDIS’s 
view (cf. also Kym, Metaph, 
Unters. 258). Aristotle there 
asks how we are to conceive of 
the thought of the divine spirit: 
if nothing is thought of by him 
(not: if ‘nothing is attained by 
his thought’) his power of thought 
must be as worthless as that ex- 
ercised in sleep; if something 
other than Himself is thought of, 
then is the worth of his thought 
to be measured by the worthiness 
of its object? But this does not 
mean that the Divine thoughts 
constitute the essence of things. 


nN 
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being.' Conversely, the Forms of things cannot be 


thoughts of the Deity, since, according to Aristotle, the 
Form is the substance of the thing, and Substance can 


neither_be predicated _of nor. _belong 1 to anything. 


Thoughts cannot be substances, since they exist in the 
soul as their substratum.? Again, we find no analogy 
in Aristotle for the notion of a self-development of the 
divine thoughts: indeed, it is directly contradicted by 
the proposition * that there is no change in the thought 
of God, no transition from one thing to another. Finally, 
while Brandis maintains that all things strive towards 
Deity, because the active forces which emanate from 
Him struggle to return to Him again, Aristotle him- 
self rather ascribes this striving, like all motion, to 
Matter, which desires to complement and complete it- 
self by means of the foréés.> Nor is it the least im- 
portant. objection ‘to this view that it clashes with the 
whole character of Aristotle’s system. For supposing 
the thoughts of Deity to be the supporters of concrete 
existences and of their mutations, the relation of finite 
reality to God would be one of immanence: the Deity 
would by virtue of his thoughts be inherent in things, 
and the latter would have in. God the permanent ground 
of their shifting properties. Instead of Aristotle’s 
dualistic theism, we should arrive at a system of 
dynamic pantheism.® But not only is it impossible to 


1 See p. 398, n. 1, and p, 297, 
n. 2, supra. 
2 See p. 330 sq., and p. 373 sq. 
supra. 
3 'Emorhun is the very ex- 
ample which Aristotle mentions 
ot that which is at once predicate 


and inherent attribute of a sub- 


stratum; see p. 214,n. 4 fin. supra. 
san 397, n. 2, supra. 

5 Of. p. 404 sq., p. 344, n. 1, 
and p. 379, n. 1, and on the 
doctrine that motion resides in 
the motum and therefore in the 
material, 386, n. 1. 

6 This is made still more 
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discover sucha system in the works of the Philosopher, 
but even his school were unacquainted with anything 
of the sort, until the influence of Stoic opinions intro- 
duced that fusion of things diverse and fundamentally 
distinct which meets us in the spurious book upon the 
World and still more in Neoplatonism. Aristotle leaves 
it quite uncertain how we are to define the relation of 
the particular and individual Forms to the Deity. 
From his utterances upon the subject we can only say 
that he placed them side by side, without explaining 
satisfactorily the existence and the special motions of 
finite things by the operation of the Deity, or even 
attempting such an explanation. They are given 
factors, just as Matter is a given factor which he does 
not attempt to deduce from Form or Deity. It is true 
that the unity of his system, the ov« dyafov qonv- 
xotpavin, is thus rendered more than doubtful.! 

This brings us to the conclusion of the Metaphysics. 
God being defined as the First Cause of Motion, phi- 
losophy passes from the Unmoved to the Moved—or, in 
other words, to Nature. 


obvious by Kyu; cf. ibid. p. 242 
246sq., 256, 258 sq.,and p. 402,n.1, 
fin. supra. According to Kym, 
God is said to be, not only the 
creative conception, but also the 
material cause of the world, the 
indwelling purpose and the pro- 
ductive force that is immauent 
in it. This, however, is a mere 
assertion, and is not proved to be 
Aristotle’s own opinion by any 
detailed investigation into his 
declarations on the subject. 

} Of, THEOPHR, Fr. 12 (Me- 


taph.), 7: To BE pera tadr’ Ady 
Adyou Seirat mAclovos wep) ris 


-épécews, mola Kal tivwv, éereidh 


maclo Ta KuKAud [the heavenly 
spheres] kal af opal tpdmov rive 
Srevavriat Kal Td avhvuToy [? we 
should have expected dyaéby or 
ipiotov] kal oF xdpw apaves. etre 
yap &y th Kivodv, dromovy 7d wh 
mavra tiv avthy [sc. popay Kivel- 
oOa}* efre nad’ Exaoroy Erepoy, at 
a’ apxal maclous, dore [!] 7d 
cippwvov aitay els dpetiy idyror 
Thy aptarny obBauas pavepdy, 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PHYSICS 


A.—The Idea of Nature and the most General Conditions 
of Natural Existence 


First Philosophy, according to the view of Aristotle, 
has to deal, as we have seen, with unmoved and in- 
corporeal reality : though, in treating of this its 
proper subject, we were in fact obliged to include some 
notice of the opposite principle. Natural Philosophy 
is occupied with the aggregate of corporeal existence 
which is subject to Motion.' All natural substances 
are bodies, or united to hodies; and under the name 
of natural existence we include bodies and masses— 
everything, in fact, which possesses them or is related 
tothem. Hence the whole domain of corporeal existence 
belongs to Natural Science.? But it regards form only 
in its connection with matter,’ and the soul in its con- 


1 Cf. p. 183, n. 3. 

2 De Calo, i. 1 init.: wept 
pioews emorhyn oxeddy h wrelorn 
paiverc wept Te THpaTa Kal meyebn 
kal ra TovTwy elvat mdOn Kal Tas 
kuvhoes, ert &E wepl Tas apxas, 
oat Tis Towadtryns ovaias eicty: 
Tav yap pice ouvertétwy Ta wey 
éoTt odpata nal meyéby [as the 
human body], 7a 8 éxer cama rad 
péyeOos [as man], 7a 8’ apxal ray 
éxévtwy eciov [as the soul]; ili. 


VOL, I. 


1, 298, b, 27: éwel d& ray ptoe 
Aeyouevay Th wey eorw oiciat Ta 
3 épya nal wdOn tovTwy [by ovcia, 
however, he here means both 
simple and composite bodies] . . . 
pavepdy bri Thy wAcla THY cupBalver 
tis wept ptcews ioroplas epi 
cwopdrwy elvar* mwacat yap ai 
gpvotkal odoiat 2 cépara ® pera 
copdrwy yiyvovrat Kal weyebar, 

* Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, b, 26 sq. 
(xi, 7) and elsewhere ; sce infra, 
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nection with the body.! It must, however, be remem- 
bered that material existence pertains to Nature and to 
Natural Philosophy only in so far as it is subject to 
motion and repose. Mathematical bodies are not 
natural bodies; indeed, Mathematics may be distin- 
guished from Physics by the fact that the former deals 
with immovable, the latter with movable, substances,” 
Furthermore, movable existence can only be regarded 
as ‘natural’ when it contains within itself the principle 
of motion; and this is the point of difference between 
natural things and the productions of art.? The dis- 
tinction, on the other hand, which is drawn between 
rational and irrational forces, on the ground that the 
former may act in either of two opposite directions, the 
latter only in one, and that the former, therefore, are free, 
the latter necessary—is only a subdivision within the 
realm of Nature.4 Yet since in all substance Form and 
Matter are distinguishable, we are met by this question : 
Does the essential reality of nature consist in the Form 





1 Metaph. vi. 1, 1026, a, 5: 
mepl Wuxis evlas Oewphoa Tot 
guotkod, bon ph tvev THs Ans 
éoriv, De An. i. 1, 4038, b, 7. 
Part. An. i. 1, 641, a, 21, 32. 

2 Phys. ii. 2, 193, b, 31: the 
mathematician as well as the 
physicist is occupied with the 
form of bodies, &AA’ obx F puat- 
kov odpuatos mépas Exacrov: ovdé 
7h cupBeBnkdra, Gewpel  TorovTas 
[sc. guotkois] oto. cuuBéBnxev. 
51d Kal xwpiCer* xwpirrd yap TH 
vohoet Kwhoeds éott.... 7d wey 
yap twepirtoy ~ora: Kal Td epriov, 
etc. avev Kwyoews, odp— Se Kal 
dorody Kal &vOpwros ovKeri. Cf, 
what follows and 183, u. 3, supra, 


3 Phys. ii. 1, 192, b, 13: 7a 
Mey yop ovoe bvra mdvTa palverat 
Exovra év éavrois apxhy Kwhoews 
kal ordoews, TH wey Kara rémov, TE 
bE Kar’ attnow nad pOlow, Ta dé 
kat’ &AAolwow' KAtyn 3e Kal 
iudriov, etc... . od8eulay dpuhy 
Exer petaBodrts ~upurov, as he 
proceeds in the rest of the 
chapter further to explain. Me- 
taph. xii. 3, 1070, a, 7: 7 mev ody 
Texvn apxi év &AAw [similarly ix. 
2, 1046, b, 4] 4 8& pdots apxh év 
abt@. 

4 Metaph. ix. 2 init. c. 5, c. 
8, 1050, a, 30 sqq. De Inierpr, 
c. 13, 22, b, 39. 
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or in the Matter? In support of the second alternative 
it might be asserted that everything requires some 
material in order to be what it is.' Yet Aristotle is 
forced to maintain the first alternative. The essence of 
things invariably resides in the Form; it is only by its 
Form and purpose that a natural object becomes what it 
is.2 The true causes are the final causes; the material 
causes are only the indispensable conditions of natural 
existence.’ If, therefore, we wish to determine the ge- 
neral definition of Nature, we must not consider what 
in it is material, so much as the moving and informing 
force.t Nature is the cause of motion and rest in every- 
thing which possesses these conditions of being originally 
and not merely in some derivative fashion. A natural 
thing is one that has such a motive force within itself.’ 


But Aristotle does not help. us greatly in defining 


1 Phys. ii. 1, 193, a, 9-30. 
Uetaph. v. 4, 1014, b, 26. 

2 Phys. ii. 1, 193, a, 28 sqq. c. 
2,194, 4,12. Metaph. as above, 
1. 35 sqq. Part. An. i. 1, 640, b, 
28, 641, a, 29, b, 23 sqq. 

* For a fuller discussion of 
this point see infra and p. 357-8. 

4 Part. An. i. 640, b, 28: 7 
yap kare. Thy popphy dats kupiwt épa 
Tis tAuKis picews. 641, 4, 30: the 
scientific investigator has to deal 
with the soul still more than with 
the body, dom maddov H BAn BV 
exeivny pbots éotly 2 dvdradw. 

5 Phys. ii. 1, 192, b, 20: ds 
ovens THs picews apxis Tivds Kat 
aitias Tod nwveiobat Kat Apeuety ev @ 
brapxet mpdrws nal? abrd kal wh 
kara cupBeByeds. 1.32: ptois pev 
oby éori Td pybev: dtow 8& Exe 
doa rosvTay exer apxnv. Metaph. 


v.4 fin: 1 mpotn pdors Kal kupiws 
Aeyoueyn eorly 4 ovcia 4 Tav 
exdvrwy apxhy Kivhoews év abrois i 
avrd. vi. 1, 1025, b, 19 [xi. 7, 
1064, a, 15, 30]: wept yap riv 
rowvryy éorly odatay [% puch] 
év n H apxn Tis Kwhoews Kal 
ordcews ev abri (or 1. 26: rept 
towitov by 6 éott Suvardy Kuvei- 
Oa). It is indifferent whether 
nature is described as the sub- 
stratum of motion merely, or of 
rest as well, since, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, rest (fpeula, 
grdois) belongs as an attribute 
only to those things to which 
motion belongs, or at least can 
belong, and is merely orépyois 
xuoqoews. Phys. iii. 2, 202, a, 3, 
v 2, 226, b, 12, c. 6 init. vi. 3, 
234, a, 32 ¢ 8 239, a, 13, viii, 
1, 251, a, 26, 
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the character of this ‘force’ with accuracy. On the 
one side he considers Nature as a Single Being, 
attributing to her a life which permeates the world 
throughout,! and a definite design which determines 
and unifies all its parts. He talks of the aims which 
she attempts to realise in her creations, although the 
properties of matter often thwart her purpose. Ina 
word, he uses expressions that can scarcely be explained 
except by the analogy of the human soul and the 
Platonic anima mundi,? although he distinctly argues 
against this idea as conceived by Plato. Though he 
remarks that the designs of Nature are not determined 
by deliberation like those of an artist,? and though in 
general we cannot attribute to him any real and inten- 
tional personification of Nature, yet the analogy re- 
mains.‘ On the other side, however, he undoubtedly 
regards living beings as individual substances. He 
ascribes an individual principle of life to them, and he 
never indicates, or sets himself to discover, how this 
principle is related to the single force of Nature. Nor 
does he teach us how Nature is related to the divine 
causality.» When insisting upon the exact significance 
of divinity, he denies it to any but rational beings ; ® 


1 See the end of this chapter. 


? Proofs of this are innu- 
merable ; it will sutfice to refer 
to the discussion of design in 
nature which follows in the text. 

3 As will be shown in its 
proper place. 

1 By ‘analogy’ is meant, not 
identity, but similarity. 

5 Cf. with what follows BRAN- 
DIS, iil. a, 113 sqq. 

6 As in Part, An. ii. 10, 656, 


a, 7: 3) yap udvoy peréxe [Td Tov 
avOpdawy yévos] Tod Gelov Tay Hiv 
yupluov (dor 4 wdAiwra mavTwr. 
iv. 10, 686, a, 27: man stands 
upright 8:& 73 thy bow abrod Kal 
Thy ovatay elvat Oelav* epyor 8& rot 
Gecordrou Td voeiy Kal gpoveiv. 
Eth. N. x. 7, 1177, a, 13 sqq. (cf. 
p. 165,n.1): vots isthe divine in 
man, and therefore the highest 
activity is the theoretic. 
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) 
and from this point of view he will not allow that Nature 
as a Whole is divine, but only demonic.' Yet there are 
other passages in which he seems to follow the popular 
theology of the Greeks, who recognised and revered 
an immediate exhibition of divine force in natural phe- 
nomena. Nature and God are so used synonymously,? 
and a share in divinity is conceded to all natural 
existences, however trivial. Indeed, this vacillation of 
view is deeply rooted in Aristotle’s philosophy. So far 
as God is the first cause of motion, all motions in the 
universe must proceed from Him; natural forces can 
only be an emanation of his force, and natural causes a 
manifestation of his causality. On the other hand, if 
we confine the functions of the primum movens to 
setting the outer sphere of heaven in motion, these 
conclusions are impossible. If even in the heavenly 
Sphere we have to assume in addition to the Supreme 
Mover a series of subordinate and eternal beings, it is 
still more necessary in order to explain the much 
greater variety of movements in the realm of nature 
to assume a train of independent substances endowed 
with motive power of their own. How the harmony of 
these movements or their conjunction in an orderly. 
system is effected, it is hard to say. It cannot be by the 

1 Divin. p. S.c. 2, 468,b, 12: exer rd wav. Eth. N. x.10, 1179, 


since beasts also dream, dreams 
cannot be divine ; they may, how- 
ever, be demoniacal ; 7 yap vais 
Satpovia, GAN’ ob Bela, 

2 De Calo, i. 4 fin.: 6 beds rat 
h pbors obdty parny rowiow. Gen. 
et Corr. ii. 10, 336, b, 27 sqq. (see 
next chapter, infra). Polit. vii. 4, 
1326, a, 32: Oelas yap 8) rodro 
duvduews Epyov, Hris al rdd¢ ovy- 


b, 21: 7d pév ody Tis piocws [the 
moral disposition] . . . did tivas 
Oclas aittas rots ws aAnOas evru- 
xéow tmdpxe. The Oeia airias 
correspond here to the Platonic 
Gela joipa, as to which see ZEL- 
LER’s Plato and cf. p. 402 sqq. 
supra. 4 

3 Eth. N. vii. 14, 1158, b, 32: 
advra yap ploe Exe Tt Oeiov. 
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natural operation of the primum movens upon the world. 
Aristotle’s philosophy, moreover, excludes the concéption 
of God’s immediate interference in the course of the 
universe; and it would be illegitimate to attribute 
to Aristotle the popular belief in Providence, on the 
strength of a passing allusion to it in his writings.! 
Consequently it remains in obscurity whether we are to 
regard Nature as a single force or as an assemblage of 
forces, as something independent or as an emanation 
from the divine activity ; or, on the other hand, whether 
we ought to combine these two points of view, and, if 
so, how we ought to do it. But meantime we may 
permit Aristotle further to unfold his view of Nature. 

The most important idea with which we have to 
deal in the Philosophy of Nature is that of Motion. In 
our earlier researches we had to examine this idea in its 
general bearing ; therefore what now remains is that we 
should supplement our previous conclusions with an 
analysis of physical motion in its stricter and more 
special sense. 

Motion was defined generally on p. 380 sq. as the 
actualisation of what exists potentially. By analysing 
the different sorts of Motion we arrive at the special 
definition of its physical character. Aristotle distin- 


1 Eth. N. x. 9, 1179, a, 22: 6 
b& Kara vouv évepyav Kat TovTov 
Ocparedwy Kad Siaxelyevos &piora kal 
Ocopiddoraros eoixev elvar: ei ydp 
Tis emucAcia Tay avOpwrivwr ind 
Oeay yiverat, domep Sones, rat ety by 
eVAoyov xalpew Te abrovs TE dploT@ 
nal TG ovyyevertdry (rovTo 8 by 
ein 6 voids) nal rods dyanravras 
udAtora TotTo Kal Tim@vras ayTev- 


Totty ws TOY pidwy abrois emipedou- 
mévous ral dpOGs te Kal Kars 
wpdrrovras, Sri 8¢ wdvra TaiTa TH 
Top@ padrio® Srdpxer, ove &nAov. 
Oeopirdoraros pa. It is obvious 
that Aristotle is here arguing 
from popular conceptions ; he 
himself ascribes to God no ex- 
ternal operation. Cf. pp. 389sqq. 
supra. 
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guishes three kinds: quantitative motion, or increase 
and decrease; qualitative motion, or alteration; and 
motion in space, or locomotion—to which may be added 
as a fourth kind, birth and destruction.! Now all these 
kinds of movement may be ultimately resolved into the 
third kind—Motion in Space. For, if we examine 
them more closely, we find that increase or growth, to 
begin with, consists in the addition of fresh material to 
matter which has already received a certain form: the 
increment is potentially but not actually identical with 
that which it augments, and assumes its form ; in other 


1 Phys. v. 1, 225, a,c. 2, 226, 
a, 23 (Metaph. xi. 11, 12), cf. 
Metaph. viii. 1, 1042, a, 32, xii. 2 
init., Phys. viii. 7, 260, a, 26, 261, 
a, 32 sqq., vii. 2 init. Gen. et 
Corr. i, 4, 319, b, 31; De An. i. 
3, 406, a, 12,; Long. v. 3, 465, b, 
20; De Celo, iv. 3, 310, a, 25. 
Cat. cv. 14 init. Aristotle here 
distinguishes generally three 
kinds of change (seraBoAn) : 
transition from being to being, 
from being to not-being, and from 
not-being to being. The first is 
motion in the stricter sense, the 
second destruction, the third 
origination. Motion he then 
divides into the kinds mentioned 
in the text (klvyois nara péyebos, 
kata wd8os and xara Témov, as he 
calls them Phys. viii. 7, 260, b, 
26), and, taking birth and destruc- 
tion again together, thus enume- 
rates four kinds of peraBoary: 
h xara 7d Tl (-yéveots nal pOopd), 7 
kata Td moady (avinois kal Plots), 
h kata 7d rowdy (GAAolwots), } KaTe 
7d 10d (popd). That these are the 
only categories under which mo- 
tion can be thought, is shown 
Phys. v. 2, where change of sub- 


stance (birth and destruction) is 
not admitted to be motion (simi- 
larly c. 5, 229, a, 30; cf. SIMPL. 
Phys. 201, b, who extends the 
statement to the Peripatetic 
school in general, remarking, how- 
ever, that Theophrastus, among 
others, did not keep strictly to 
this use of language); elsewhere 
Aristotle treats this also as a form 
of motion, and uses ‘ motion’ as 
synonymous with ‘change.’ See 
p. 382, n.3, supra. Phys. vii. 2,243, 
a, 21 (cf. De An. i. 3, 406, a, 4) 
distinguishes two kinds of loco- 
motion: that which is  self- 
originated and that which is 
caused by something else. The 
latter again is of four kinds: 
éAkis, dois, dxnots, Sivnois, the 
third and fourth of which, how- 
ever, may be resolved into the 
first two. Cf. viii. 10, 267, b, 9 
sqq.; De An. iii. 10, 433, b, 25; 
Ingr. An. c. 2, 704, b, 22 (Mot. 
An. c. 10, 703, a, 19); the 
statement in Rhet. i. 5, 1361, b, 
16, is less exact. “Qous is either 
éois in the stricter sense, or 
wAnyh; Meteor.iv. 9,386, a, 33; De 
An. ii. 8, 419, b, 13, and cf. Probl, 
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words, such increase is an augmentation of matter, 
the form remaining constant. Similarly decrease is 
the diminution of matter without change of form.! 
Quantitative alteration, therefore, implies both qualita- 
tive movement and locomotion.? But the second of 
these two is prior to the first; for every transformation 
results from the coincidence of something which pro- 
duces it with something in which it is produced, of an 
active and a passive element * This coincidence, then, 
can only take place by local contact, for (although the 
converse is not necessarily true) the patient must always 
be touched by the agent, and contact catinot be effected 
without locomotion.‘ 

Even the last species of change, birth and destruc- 
tion, is eventually founded upon movement in space. 
If one were to assume an absolute beginning or 
end of existence, such a transmutation could not, 
indeed, be called a movement, since in such a case 
the substratum of the movement would itself begin 
or end. But birth and annihilation in this absolute 
sense are really impossible.® Everything starts from 


xxiv. 9, 936, b, 38. IDELER, A7vist. 
Meteor. ii. 509. 

1 Vide the full discussion in 
Gen. et Corr. i. 5. 

2 Phys. viii. 7, 260, a, 29, b. 13. 

8 Tloety in the physical sense 
is synonymous to Aristotle with 
GdAowby, mdoxev with a&AAood- 
cba. Cf. Phys. iii. 3 fin.: dAdolw- 
cis pev yap % ToD GAAoWwTOD, F 
GdAAowTov, evredéxera® ert BE yow- 
piorepoy 7 Tod Suvduer romntiKod 
Kal maOnriod 7 ToLdrov. 
Corr. i. 6, 322, b, 9, 323, a, 17: 
ob yap oldy re wav Td Kivody ToLety, 
elrep 7d moody dvriOhcopey TG 


Gen, et» 


mdoxovtt’ tovro 8 ois  Kiynots 
md0os * mdOos dé cab’ écov aAAOLOD- 
vat wévov. On a turther meaning 
of rotety see inn. 1 to p. 400. 

4 Phys. viii. 7, 260, b, 1 sqq., 
where it is further remarked that 
all qualitative changes are ulti- 
mately resolvable into rarefaction 
and condensation, which involve 
change of place. Gen. et Curr. 
i. 6, 322, b, 21 sqq. c. 9, 327, a, 
1, cf. p. 386. 

5 Gen. et Corr. i. 3, among 
other arguments, shows that 
matter would in the end be all 
used up, if destruction were to 
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being of some sort, and is foaled into being again.! 
It is only a particular object, as such, that begins and 
ends its existence Its beginning is the end, and 
its end the beginning, of something else.? Conse- 
quently, in so far as generation and destruction are 
different from change, this difference only affects the 
individual object. The individual changes when it sur- 
vives as a whole, although its qualities alter, but it is 
generated or destroyed when it, as a whole, begins or 
ceases to exist.2 If on the contrary we regard the 
universe and not the individual, then generation and 
destruction coincide partly with composition and divi- 
sion, partly with the transmutation of materials.* Now 
both of these processes are occasioned by movement in 
space. Everything that comes into being has its 
cause; all ‘becoming’ implies a ‘ being’ by which it is 


mean actual annihilation (318, a, 
13). 

1 Phys. viii. 7, 261, a, 3: 
Bde y by h yéveois elvar mpotn 
Tay Kivhoewr bie TOUT, bri yevécbat 
def 7d mpayua mpeTov. To 5 eq’ 
évos piv Srovoty rev ywondvar 
obrws €xe1, GAA’ Erepoy avayKatoy 
mpérepdy Tt kiveirOat Tay ywouevwy 
by abtd nal ph ywepevov, nal rob- 
tou €repov mpdrepov. Cf. p.38t-7. 

* Gen. et Corr. i. 3, 318, a, 
23: ia 7d Thy Tove POopay BAAov 
elvas yeveow, Kal Thy Todde yeveow 
BAdAovu elvat pOopay kravoroy avary- 
katoy elva: thy petaBorqy, Ibid. 
319, a, 20, ii. 10, 336, b, 24. Cf. 
p. 387. 

3 Gen. et Corr.i. 2, 317, a, 20: 
Zor yap yéveois anAF kal bOopd ov 
auykpice: nad Siaxptoe:, GAN Bray 
peraBdaAn éx Todde cis rdde BAov. 
*AAAolwats is produced by change 


in the +d@y, birth and destruction 
by change in the sroxetuevov, 
whether in respect of its form 
(Aéyos) or its matter; c. 4, 319, 
b, 10: GAAolwois wév eorw, brav 
bropévovros Tod broremévov, aicOn- 
Tov dyTos, peTaBaAAn ey Tois abrou 
mddecw .... Stay 8 bAov pera- 
BddAn ph Bropévoytos aicbyrod 
twos ws SwoKeévou TOU avToU . . . 
yéveois H5n 1d ToLwdTov, ToD SE 
pOopa. 

1 Cf. Meteor. iv. 1, 378, b, 31 
sqq., where he argues that ge- 
neration is effected by definite 
materials becoming transmuted 
and determined in certain ways 
by the agency of efficient forces ; 
destruction, on the other hand, 
~by the conquest of the passive 
matter over the determining 
form. 

5 Cf. Phys. viii. 7, 260, b, 8: 
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produced. Since this, as we saw in the case of altera- 
tion, cannot operate without movement in space, such 
movement must precede all generation.’ Again, if 
movement in space precedes generation, it must of ne- 
cessity precede growth, change, decrease, and deatruc- 
tion ; since these processes can only be carried on in that 
which has previously been generated.? Therefore this 
species of motion is the first in the order of causality, as 
well as in the order of time and in the logical order also.? 

Notwithstanding what has just been said, Aristotle 
is far from explaining natural phenomena by the merely 
mechanical principle of motion in space, as the Atomists- 
had done. Even purely physical occurrences cannot, in 
his opinion, be satisfactorily accounted for by this 
method, seeing that many of them are only to be 
conceived as modes of qualitative alteration, or the 
transmutation of materials.‘ Physics do not by any 
means exhaust the conception of Nature. Final Causes 


adyvrwy Tav wabnudrwy apy} wuK- 
ywots Kalpdvwois .  . TUKVwoLS bE 
kal udywois ovynptots Kal Sidkpiors, 
Kad? &s yéveots kal pbopd Aéyerat 
Trav ovo. ovyKpiwdpeva BE Kal 
Siaxpwdueva dvdyen Kara rémov 
perapaArdev, 

1 Phys. ibid. 261, a, 1 sqq. 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 10 init. 

2 Phys. ibid.b,7. It is here 
further pointed out in proof of the 
priority of ‘movement in space,’ 
that, while it is presupposed by 
the others, it does not presup- 
pose them. Without the move- 
ment of the heavens, neither 
generation nor destruction, nei- 
ther growth nor material change, 
could take place. Movement it- 
self, on the other hand, is indepen- 


dent of these conceptions, and 
none of them are applicable to the 
heavens (260, b, 19 sqq. Gen. et 
Corr. ii. 10 init.). So also move- 
ment in space is the only one of 
these conceptions which hastodo 
with the eternal,and is of infinite 
duration (260, b, 29, 261, a, 27 
sqq.). Aristotle also argues that 
because it is the last in time inre- 
spect to individual existences, it 
must be the first in nature (260, 
b, 30, 261, a, 13) ; and heholds that 
it causes the least change in the 
nature of the thing moved, and is 
the motion which the self-moving 
produces in preference to every 
other (261, a, 20). 

* Thid. 260, b, 15 sqq. 

4 Seep. 304,n.3,and p. 306,n.5. 
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rise above the material canses which subserve them; 
and these are not provided for in the philosophy of a 
Democritus.' Lastly, if it be true that * becoming’ is a 
transition from potentiality to actuality, or a process of 
development, and that the importance of Aristotle’s na- 
tural philosophy consists, to a great extent, in having 
first made this notion of development possible and 
consciously given it the foremost place, it is clear that 
Aristotle could not favour opinions which started with 
an express denial of any ‘becoming’ or qualitative alter- 
ation, and left us nothing but a movement in space of un- 
alterable materials. Therefore qualitative alteration must 
be added to locomotion, even in the domain of matter, as a 
second source of natural occurrences: but over against 
both, Aristotle sets the teleology of nature, which uses as 
means to its end all that is corporeal and determined 
by natural necessity. 

Next to Motion in Space, and not without direct 
relation to it, come investigations by which Aristotle 
further illustrates the idea of motion in his Physics: 
and these include discussions upon the Infinite, Space, 
Time, the Unity and Continuity of Motion,? &c. 

The Infinite* had played an important part in pre- 


1 See p. 307, n. 4, and cf. p. 
359, sq. supra. 

2 He describes those concep- 
tions, indeed, generally, iii. 1, 


200, b, 15 sqq. c. 4 init., as be-. 


longing to the discussion upon 
motion, and deals with the first 
three in bks. iii. and iv. before the 
section upon the kinds of motion; 
but.the way in which he treats 
them shows that he is thinking 
chiefly of locomotion. 





* The discussion of this concep- 
tion Aristotle introduces in Phys. 
iii. 1, 200, b, 15, with the words: 
Boxe? 8 7 Klynors elvot Tay cuvexay, 
7d 8 repoy éupaiverar mparov év 
7@ ovvexet; c.4 init. he remarks 
that natural science deals with 


masses, motion, and time, each-+ 


of which is either finite or infinite. 
On what follows see ZELLER, Ph. 
d. Gr. pt. i. 186. 


J toute dee 
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Aristotelian philosophy. Plato and the Pythagoreans 
went so far as to make it an element of all things, and 
therefore a substance. Aristotle begins by proving this 
to be impossible: ‘ infinity’ does not belong to the 
order of substances but of qualities! Then he shows 
that an ‘infinite magnitude’ is inconceivable. For sup- 
pose it to be a body, body is that which is limited by 
superficies ; or if it be a number, numbers are capable 
of being counted, and that which can be counted is not - 
infinite.? Lastly, and more especially, an infinite body 
could neither be composite nor simple. It could not 
be composite, since, the elements being limited in 
number, an infinite body could not be made up of 
them unless one of them were infinite in magnitude, and 
such an element would leave no room for the rest.? 
And to think of it as simple is equally impossible. 
In the first place, as far as this world is concerned, no 
bodies exist except the four elementary ones, nor can 
there be any out of which alone everything could come, 
since all becoming moves between two opposites; and 
if there be several primitive bodies, it is quite impossible 
that one should be infinite. Again. every body has its 
natural place, in which it abide , snd to which it tends; 
and this law determines the difference in weight be- 
tween bodies; every body without exception must exist 
in a definite space, in a locality; but in the infinite 
there is no definite locality, no distinction of up and 
down, centre and circumference, before and after, right lA 
and left.5 Moreover, whereas it is manifest that bodies 


1 Phys. iii. 5, 204,a; seep. 312, i. 7 init. 

n. 2, and p. 325, n. 2, supra. ‘ Phys. ibid. 204, b, 22. 
2 Phys. ibid. 204, b, 4. 5 Ibid. 205, a, 8 to end of chap., 
3 Thid. 204, b, 11, cf. De Celo, iv. 8, 215, 4, 8. De Calo, i. 6 
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either move in a circle like the celestial spheres or in 
straight lines up and down like the elemental bodies, 
infinity admits of neither of these movements. The 
former is impossible, because circles are by their nature 
circumscribed, and circular movement is rotation round 
a centre, whereas in the infinite there is no centre;! the 
latter, because lineal motion has a starting point and 
end.? Indeed, ‘infinity’ could not move at all, since it 
would take infinite time to traverse the smallest con- 
ceivable space.? Finally, Aristotle uses an argument 
conclusive with Greeks, who could not imagine formless 
being: the infinite, as such, is incomplete and without 
shape—we call that infinite the magnitude of which is 
indeterminable, which is never finished and complete, 
which cannot be limited in such a way as not to leave 
some portion of it outside.‘ The infinite first becomes 
a whole and complete when it is enclosed by means of 
form. But the world cannot be conceived except as 
complete and a whole.’ It is therefore impossible that 


4 Aristotle’s words are: ov 
yap ob pndey kw, GAA’ ob Gel TL 


init. v. 7, 274, b, 8, 29, 276, b, 6 


sqq. Inc. 6, 273, a, 21 sqq., the 
same conclusion is reached by 
showing that infinite bodies ust 
be infinitely heavy or light, out 
an infinitely heavy or an infi- 
nitely light body is an impossi- 
bility, since it must either ex- 
hibit infinite speed or be abso- 
lutely immovable. 

! As is shown, at unnecessary 
length, De Calo, i, 5, 271, b, 26 
sqq. 272, b, 17 sqq. c. 7, 275, b, 
12. 

2 De Calo, i. 6 init. Alsoc. 7, 
2765, b, 15 sqq. 

3 Thid.c. 6, 272, a, 21 sqq. 
Phys. vi. 7, 238, a, 36. 





tw éeorl, rodr’ a&repdy éariy, 
where, however, the antithesis is 
merely verbal, of pmdev tw 
meaning ‘that beyond which 
nothing exists, of def 7: Zw, on 
the other hand, ‘that of which a 
part always remains beyond.’ 

5 Phys. iii.6: see at p.350, sup. 
Gen. An. i. 715,b, 14: 4 be pdais 
gevye: To Beipov' 7d wey yap 
tmetpov &rerés, 7 SE pdats del Cyret 
réaos_ The objection (Phys. iii. 
4, 203, b, 22 sqq.) that infinite 
space presupposes also an infi- 
nite body, he afterwards sets 
aside Civ. 5,212, a, 31, b, 8,16 sqq.j 
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the infinite, as such, should really exist as an inter- 


minable magnitude.} 


Yet we cannot entirely do without it. 


Time, and 


motion, which is measured by time, are without be- 
ginning or end. Magnitudes are capable of infinite 


division, number of infinite increase.? 


cf. De Calo, i.9, see p. 395, n. 6 
supra) by his peculiar definition 
of space as the ‘boundary between 
the enclosing and the enclosed. 
The boundary of the world itself 
is, therefore, according to his 
view, not in space; beyond it 
there is no space either void or 
occupied. 

Phys. iii. 5 fin. : Ore pey oby 
évepyela obk ott cua kzreipor, 
gavepoy éx TavTwy. c.6, 206, a,16: 
7d Be we €90s Bri kar’ evepyeiay ovK 
Zor &reipor, elpnra ; ibid. b, 24. 

2 Phys. iii. 6, init.: bri F et 
wh éorw meipoy ards, ToAAG 
adtvara cupBalver, SHAov. ToU TE 
yep xpdvov éorar tis apxh kal 
TeAeuTh, Kal TH pmeyedn ov Siaipera 
eis peyeOn, kal apiOuds odk arat 
&mepos. Aristotle proves in par- 
ticular: (1) the eternity of time, 
and with it the eternity of motion 
which is measured by time. Be- 
sides the passages quoted p. 388, 
n. 1,see Phys. viii. 1, 251, b, 10 sqq. 
and cf. Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 7. 
He argues that as every pre- 
sent is the middle point between 
the past and the future, and 
every moment is a present, it is 
wholly impossible to conceive of 
any moment of time which has 
not a before and after, and there- 
fore of any which could be a 
first or a last moment, a begin- 
ning or an end of time. (2) He 
proves the infinite divisibility of 
magnitudes, by showing that 
nothing which is continuous, whe- 


Hence we 


ther it be spatial size, or time, or 
motion, can consist of what is 
indivisible. Continuous magni- 
tude can only be constituted 
(according to Phys. v. 3, 227, a, 
10) by such elements as have a 
common boundary, and, more- 
over, lie outside one another; 
indivisible magnitudes, on the 
other hand, must either lie wholly 
outside one another, in which case 
they would have no point of con- 
tact, or must wholly coincide 
(Phys. vi. 1 init., cf. Gen. et Corr. 
i. 2, 817, a, 2 sqq., De Cela, iii. 
8, 306, b, 22). The assumption of 
indivisible bodily surfaces or 
lines is not only incompatible 
with the fundamental principles 
of mathematics (De Calo, iii. 1, 
298, b, 33 sqq. c. 5, 303, a, 20, c. 


‘7, 306, a, 26: cf. the treatise 11. 


aréuwv ypayuev), but it would 
likewise make the most universal 
of all physical phenomena, viz. 
motion, impossible, for, magni- 
tude and time being alike indi- 
visible,it is impossible to traverse 
one part before another. In re- 
spect, therefore, of each of the in- 
divisible elements—and accord- 
ingly also of the whole which is 
constituted by them—motion 
could only be predicated as athing 
of the past, never as a thing of the 
present (Phys. vi. 1, 231, b, 18 
sqq.; cf. c. 2, 233, a, 10 sqq. c. 9, 
239, b, 8, 31), and all difference of 
velocity must also in like manner 
vanish (ibid, ¢. 2, 233, b, 15 sqq.) 
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must conclude that the infinite’ exists in one sense 
and not in another: or in other words, that it has 
a potential but not an actual existence. The divi- 
sibility of magnitudes in space is indefinite; yet we 
may not therefore argue that there is an infinitely small 
particle. The multiplication of numbers has no limit; 
yet there is no infinitely great number.! In a word, 
the infinite can never be represented in actuality. It is 
always potential, and in its two manifestations takes 
opposite directions—extension being capable of infinite 
division, but not of infinite augmentation: number, on 
the other hand, of infinite augmentation, but not of 
infinite division, since the unit is the smallest number.” 
Real infinity is only possible in incorporeal substance— 


Again, all change is excluded in 
things indivisible, for change in- 
volves division between an earlier 
and a later condition (Phys. vi. 
4 init.). In particular, when we 
come to the indivisible elemen- 
tary bodies and surfaces of De- 
mocritus and Plato, we shall find 
these beset by a whole series of 
new difficulties in addition to 
the above. (3) Lastly, as there 
is no highest number, number is 
capable of infinite multiplication. 
This, however, has never been 
disputed, and therefore requires 
no proof. | 

! Phys. iii. 6, 206, a, 12 sqq.: 
mas pev éort [7d Breipov], was 3’ 
ob. Aéyeras 5) 7d elvor 7d piv 
Suvdwer Th Se evredrexeig, Kal 7d 
timepov ott pev mpocbéce zor: 5é 
kal apapérer, Td 5 wé-yebos Ort wey 
kar’ évepyeiay ovk. tori &retpor, 
elpntat, Siaipéce 8 eoriv: ob yap 
xarerdy avedciv tas arduous 
ypapds * Aclrerat ody Suvdue: elvac 


7) &repov, Only we must not 
suppose that this potentiality can 
ever become actual, adore 7d 
&reipov od Bei AawBdvey ds rdde 
TL... GAN del ey yevére 4 pOopa, 
&e.; c. 7, 207, b, 11 (on the in- 
finity of number): dare Suvduer 
bev éorw, evepyelg 3 oF * GAA’ del 
brepBddAc: Td Aap Bavduevov mayTbs 
épicpévov mAHOous. GAA’ ob xwpic- 
ros 6 &piOuds otros Tis S:xoToulas, 
obde pever 4 arepla GAAG ylvera, 
dorep nal 6 xpdvos kal 6 apiOuds rod 
xpévov. It is shown also, Gen. et 
Corr.i. 2, 316, a, 14 sqq., with re- 
spect to infinite divisibility, that 
it never can be actually realised 
in fact and therefore exists only 
potentially. It is just because it 
is merely év Svvdue that the 
Infinite is reckoned among 
material causes (see p. 350, n. 1 
supra). 

2 Phys. iii. 7. Time, however, 
even Aristotle holds to be infinite 
in both directions. 
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as an infinity of force. This also, however, is manifested 
only in a series which is never exhausted, and in the 
endless motion of the world.! 

In proceeding to the notion of Space, we. may 
remark, in the first place, that Aristotle did not regard 
it as the boundary-line or shape of individual bodies ; 
for in this case bodies would not move in a space, but 
with their space, and several bodies could not succes- 
sively enter the same space. No more can it be iden- 
tified with the matter of bodies, since this also is 
inseparable from the body which is in space: noris it 
that which circumscribes, but that which is circum- 
scribed. In the third place, we may not regard it as 
the distance between the boundaries of bodies, since 
this distance changes with the bodies, whereas space 
remains always the same, whatever may exist and move 
within it.? Space may more properly be defined as the 
limit of the surrounding body in respect to that which 
it surrounds.’ The place of each particular body? is 
therefore formed by the (internal) limits of that which 
surrounds it, and space in general by the limits of the 
world.® 


1 See notes to p. 395, supra. 

2 Phys. iv. 1-4, cf. esp. 211, 
b, 5 sqq., 209, b, 21 sqq. 

3 Td wépas rod meptéxovtos 
o@patos, or, more accurately, 7é 
Tov meptexovtos mépas dlynroy 
mpatov. Of. De Celo, iv. 3, 310, 
b, 7. 

1 ”Idios réwos, as it is called 
Phys. iv. 2 init., as opposed to 
téros nowds. It is also called 6 
mpwros témos ev @ early Exacroy ; 
ibid. c. 4, 211, a, 28. 

5 Phys. iv. 6, 212, a, 31, b, 18. 


It is strange that space should 
here be called as inc. 4, 212, a, 
20 (cf. n. 3, supra) rod otpavod ri 7d 
Exxarov Kal awrdéuevoy rod Kwyrod 
odpatos wépas hpepody ; for we are 
told (v. below and p. 377) that 
the vault of heaven moves con- 
tinually in a circle. Aristotle 
means, however (c. 4, 212, a, 18 
sqq.c. 5, 212, a, 31 sqq., viii. 9, 
265, b, 1 sqq.) that just as in the 
case of a ball which spins round 
its own axis without otherwise 
moving the circumference is as 
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Aristotle obtains the notion of Time by a similar 
rocess.: Time cannot exist without motion, since it is 
aly by the movement of thoughts that we perceive it. 
‘et it is not motion, since motion itself is inseparable 
‘om the object moved, and therefore is in one case 
ister, in another slower; whereas time is universally 
1e sarne, and its movement is always equally fast. It 
illows that time stands in a special relation to motion, 
ut is different from it. Itis the measure or the number 
f motion in respect to what is earlier and later.2 The 
nit of this number is the ‘now.’ Time is occasioned 
y the movement of the ‘now.’ It is this that makes 
‘me at once a continuous and a discrete magnitude: 
ontinuous, in so far as ‘now’ is the same in the pre- 
zt moment as it was in the past; discrete, in so far 
s its being is different in each moment.’ 

These notions of Time and Space involve the in- 
nity of the former and the finitude of the latter; and 
‘re already know Aristotle’s further reasons for this 


istinction between them.* 


cationary as the centre, the 
reular motion affecting merely 
s parts, since only those change 
ieir position, so the highest 
eavens move only in a certain 
sspect, and are in space only kara 
upfeBntos, and in so far as their 
arts move and are in space (De 
‘wlo, v. 5, which passage BRAN- 
Is, ii. b, 748, wrongly suspects). 
1a like sense it is said (212, a, 
8) that the river is stationary, 
od that only the individual 
‘aves move. 

' Phys. iv. 10, 11. 

2 ApiOuds mivioews Kath 7d 
pbrepov Kal Borepoy,c. 11 sin.; De 
telo, i. 9, 279, a, 14, 

VOL. T. 


In like manner his concep- 


3 Phys. iv. c. 11, cf. p. 220, a, 
5: cuvexfs te 5) 6 xpdvos TE viv 
nal Sujpnra kata 7d viv; 219,b,9: 
dorep 7 Kivnows del BAAN Kal BAAN, 
nal 6 xpdvos: 6 8’ Gua was xpdvos 
5 abrés* 7rd yap viv rd abtd & mor’ 
jv: 7d 8 elvat aire erepov. Thid. 
c 13, init. : 7b 8& viv dort ouvexeta 
xpdvou" ... cuvéxer yap Toy xpdvor 
tov mapedOdyvta Kal érduevoy, Kai 
bAws mépas xpdvov eotiv: . 
Siaipet Sé Suvduer* kad 7 wey ro.0v70, 
del Erepoy 7d viv, 7 BE cuvdel, del +d 
avTé . . ort BE TadTd Kal Kara 
rabrs h Sialpeois kal 7 Evwors, 73 
elvat od TavTd, 

4 Of. p. 428 sqq., and 387, 
supra. Aristotle, however, here 

FR 
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on of Space implies the impossibility of a vacuum. If 
pace is the limit of the enclosing bedy in relation to 
ie enclosed, we cannot but conclude that there is no 
vace where there is no body: empty space would be 
1 enclosure that encloses nothing. Aristotle tries on 
iis point, with minute and patient arguments, to con- 
te the widely-received assumption of a vacuum, which, 
ving mainly to the teaching of the Atomists, had 
xcome part of the current Natural Philosophy. 

The reasons with which they had supported it appear 
» him inconclusive. Movement does not need to be ex- 
lained by such an hypothesis, since we can imagine that 
iother body quits the space which the object in motion 
iters. Condensation may be referred to the exit of 
r or other matter from the bodies in question ; rare- 
ction to its entrance into them. The expansion which 
ater, for example, experiences when passing into air 
hat is, into steam) may be explained by the alteration 
‘materials, which necessitates another degree of rarity : 
’ the phenomena of gravity by the tendency of the 
ements to reach their natural place.!. The vacuum 
ould rather put a stop to the possibility of motion. 
nce emptiness yields equally on all sides, one cannot 
iagine anything capable of determining a body to 
llow one direction rather than another. It would 
ford no distinction of natural localities. No special 
otion could take place in it. On the other hand, it 


stinguishes, as Plato had done the immutable. Phys. iv. 12, 
‘im. 37, D, 38, B), between the 221, b, 3. De Celo, i. 9, 279, b, 
dless time in which mutable 11-28; see p. 396, n. 6, supra. 
istence moves, and eternity 1 Phys. iv. 7, 214, a, 24 sqq., 
idv) or the timeless being of c., 8 init. c. 9, 
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would be equally impossible, on the hypothesis of 
infinite vacuity, to assign any reason for rest in 
Nature. Again, if bodies fall or rise with a rapidity 
proportioned to the rarity of the medium through 
which they are moving, everything would have to fall 
or rise with infinite rapidity through the infinite rarity.- 
of the void. On the other hand, if, ceteris paribus, 
greater masses fall or rise quicker than smaller ones 
because they more easily overcome the withstanding 
medium, then in the void, where there is no resistance to 
overcome, the smallest would move as quickly as the 
greatest. Lastly, how are we to conceive that an 
empty space exists beyond the space occupied by bodies, 
since, if a body entered that space, there would then be 
two spaces, an empty and a full, the one within the 
other? And what is the use of such a void space, 
since every body has its own extension?! Besides, by 
maintaining that there is empty space or any space at all 
beyond the world, one would end in the contradiction 
of asserting that a body could be where no body can.? 
If empty Space is impossible, empty Time, filled with 
no movement, is equally inconceivable, since Time is 
nothing but the number of motion.? Aristotle, in fact, 
maintains the eternity of motion as having neither be- 


1 Phys. iv. 8; cf. De Cals, iv. 
2. In estimating the force of 
these arguments we must, of 
course, take account of the state 
of scientific knowledge at the 
time, and of the presuppositions 
which were shared by Aristotle 
and the Atomists alike. See 
p. 442, infra. 

2 De Calo, i. 9,279, a, 11: 
dua 8 ShAov Sri odde ré0s ovddE 


kevdy obd& xpédvos early iw Tov 
ovpavod: ev amavri yap Témy duva- 
tov tmdpkat capa revdv 8 elvat 
gaow év & ph evumdpye capa, 
duvardy 8’ éo1) yevéoba ew 
Se Tod obpavod SébeiuTa: St ob’ 
Zar obr’ évbexerat yevecOar oema. 

3 Phys. viii. 1, 251, b, 10: 7d 
mpérepoy nal torepoy mas ~orat 
xpévou wh bvros; 2 6 xpdvos wh 
otons Kwhoews; ef 8h eorw 6 
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ginning norend.' On this point he suggests the remark- 
able question: whether there could be Time without a 
soul? And he answers it by saying that Timein its essence 
is implicit in motion, but that in reality it cannot be 
without the soul, because number does not exist without 
a calculator, and reason is the only calculator.2 But we 
should make a mistake if we sought to discover in this 
remark any inclination to the idealist theory of Time 
which has obtained so vast an importance in modern 
philosophy. Its apparent bias towards Idealism pro- 
ceeds from Aristotle’s not conceiving the ideas of Time 
and Space in as pure and abstract a sense as is familiar 
to us. Although he does not go so far as Plato, who 
identified Space with extended substance, and Time 
with the motion of the stars,? yet he never attempts to 
make an accurate distinction between Space and Time 


xpdvos Kivicews apiduds 4 ulyno's 
tis, elrep Gel xpdvos early, avaynn 
wad kivnow albiv elva. Ibid. 1. 
26: dvdyen . . elvar de xpdvor. 
GAAG why eLye xpdvov, pavepdy Sri 
avdykn elvat nal Kivyow, elrep 6 
xpévos rafos Tt xwvhoews. De Corlo, 
i. 9, 279, a, 14: outside the 
world there is no 1ime, for xpévos 
apiuds kivhoews* xivnors 8 vev 
gvoikod ceuatos ovk Got. Cf. p. 
395, n. 6, supra, 

! See p. 387, supra. 

2 Phys. iv. 14, 223, a, 16 sqq. 
esp. 1. 25: ef 5& undév BAAY TEepurcev 
apiduetv h wuxh Kal Wuxis vos, 
adbvarov elva: xpdvov wpuxiis my 
ovons, GAA’ } ToUTO 6 Tote by oT 
6 xpévos [apart from the soul 
time, as such, cannot exist, but 
only that which constitutes the 
essence of time, the reality that 
lies beneath it as the substratum 


of its existence; v. TORSTRIK in 
Rh. Mus. xii. 1857, p. 161 sqq.], 
oiov ef evddyerat kivnaow elvat dvev 
wuxijs. Aristotle is not quite 
consistent in his answers to the 
question, what faculty of the soul 
it is that perceives time. Accord- 
ing to the above passage and De 
An. iii. 10, 433, b, 5 sqq., we must, 
suppose thatit is the reason, and 
that the sense of time is limited 
to rational beings. In the De 
Mem. i, 450, a. 9-23, on the other 
hand, he assigns it to the mparov 
aic@nrixdy, andattributes memory, 
which involves the perception of 
time (ibid. 419, b, 28), to many 
of the lower animals (ibid. and 
c. 2, 458.a, 7 sqq. Hist. An. i. 
1, 488, b, 25). 

3 See ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. Abth. 
i. pp. 613, 684, 2. 
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ersal forms of sense, and the existence in which 
e manifested. We have seen! that he cannot 
>of space without physical locality, higher and 
ravity and levity.?- He limits existence in space, 
victest sense, to that which is surrounded by 
body different from itself, arguing from this 
that there is no space beyond the world, and 
» world as a whole is not in space, but only its 
arts. In the same way the homogeneous parts 
herent body, as parts of the whole, are only 
lly in space; they are not actually so until 
d from the whole. It is the same with Time. 
eing the number of motion, presupposes an 
noved on the one hand, and on the other a 
x subject. He remarks expressly, however, that 
me is called the number of motion, we must not 
ind by the word number that by which one counts, 
tis counted. Number, that is, must be taken 
8 subjective but its objective sense. Far from 
ing Time as a mere form of our perception, he 
it rather as something pertaining to motion, 
leed, to the body moved. Outside the world, 
dies cease, Time also ceases to exist.® 
ae further discussion of Motion which is found 
otle’s Physics, our attention is chiefly drawn to 
ts which bear more directly upon his doctrine of 
wm movens and the structure of the universe. He 
8, supra. real significance). 
iys, therefore, Phys. iv. 5 see p. 429, n. 5, supra. 
8: the movements of * Phys. iv. 5, 212, b, 4. 
dies (fire, earth, &c.) 5 Phys. iv. 11, 219, b, 5. 


voy Ori ott Tt 6 TOTS, ® De Calo, i. 9; see p. 435, 
ud exer ride Sbvemw (a n. 3, supra, and p. 39F, u. é. 
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defines the meaning of coexistence in space, of contact, 
of intermediate space, of succession, of continuity, d&c.! 
He distinguishes the different relations in which the 
unity of motion can be spoken of,? finding the absolute 
unity of motion in continuous or unbroken movement— 
that is, in such as belongs to one and the same object 
in the same relation at one and the same time.® He 
asks what constitutes uniformity of motion and its 
opposite: + in what cases two movements, or movement 
and repose, may be said to be opposed to each other ; 
how far the natural or unnatural character of a move- 
ment has to be considered in either instance.® After 
proving further that all continuous magnitudes are 
divisible ad infinitum,® that time and space in this 
respect correspond, and that in reality it is only with 


1 Phys. v. 3: &ma pev obv 
A€yerau ravr’ elvat kard TéTOv, boa 
év év) téme éorl mpdTe, Xwpls be 
boa ev érépy, amrec Bat dé ay Ta 
kipa é Gua, meTakd G€ cis 8 mépune 
mparov apucvetoBar Td meTaBaAaAov 

. Cpedas 5& ob pera Thy apxhy 
pdvoy bvTos . . . wndév peratd éore 
cay év tabT@ yéver kat [join with 
TabrG] ob éepetis eoriv. 
éxdémevoy 85é& [immediately suc- 
cessive] 8 dy épetijs by drrnras 

. Aéyo 8 elvar guvexés 
[continuous], bray rabrd yevnrat 
kal @y 7d ékarépov mépas ols 
amrovrat. In the ouvexés, there- 
fore, there must be unity as well 
as contact. On ap} cf. Gen. et 
Corr. i. 6, 328, a, 3 

2 Phys. v. 4 init.: motion is 
either yéve: or €%Set or Grads pla, 
For other senses in which motion 
is said to be ‘one,’ see ibid. 228, b, 
11 sqq. Cf. vii. 1, 4, pp. 126, 139, 


of Bekker’s smaller edition. 

3 Phys. v. 4, 227, b, 21: awaas 
é ula Kivnows 4 TH ovcia wlanal Te 
&pi0ug, the latter is the case when 
not only the thing moved and 
the kind of its motion (éAAelwais, 
pope, &c., together with their 
special varieties) but also the 
time is the same, 228, a, 20: ray 
Te amda@s wlay [kivnow] avdyen Kal 
ouvexfj elvar . . . nal ef cuvexys, 
pla. 

4 Tbid. b, 15 sqq. 

5 Phys. v. 5, 6. 

® Ibid. vi. 1 sq.; see p. 430, n. 
2,supra. The indivisible unit of 
space and time (the point and the 
moment) is therefore (as is shown 
De An, iii. 6, 430, b. 17 sqq.) 
never found existing actually and 
independently as a xwpiordv, but 
only as contained potentially in 
the divisible, and not ever known 
except as a negation. 
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inite spaces traversed in a finite ‘time that motion has 
o do—whereas infinite spaces are only said to be 
raversed in the same sense in which the time of motion 
3 infinite '—-he establishes the indivisibility of the 
resent moment, and concludes that in this unit neither 
iotion nor rest are possible.? He discusses the divisi- 
ility of motion and of the body moved, remarking that 
very alteration attains completion in an indivisible 
1oment, but that the moment of its beginning is never 
apable of being accurately determined. He shows that 
; is equally impossible to measure a merely finite space 
1 infinite time or an infinite space in finite time, and 
mnsequently that an infinite magnitude cannot move 
ay distance at all in a finite time.’ These conclusions 
ipply him with the means of refuting Zeno’s argu- 
\ents against motion,® and enable him to prove that 
1e indivisible can neither move nor change in any way.” 
inally, he prepares the way for investigating the 
ovement of the universe and its cause, by asking ® 
hetker there can be a single movement of infinite 
aration. After establishing the eternity of motion and 


1 Phys. vi. 2, 233, a, 13 sqq. 

» Ibid. c. 3, and again c. 8, 
aere he adds: in the transition 
2m motion to rest, the motion 
sts as long as the transition 
sts ; while, therefore, a thing is 
ming to rest, it is moving still. 

3 Tbid.c.4 (cf. also p. 430,n. 2). 
otion according to this passage 

divisible in a double sense: 
3st in respect of the time occu- 
xd, and secondly in respect of 
2 object moved. 

+ Thid.c. 5,6. Wesee from 
MPL. Phys. 230, a, m. 231, b, 


m. and THEMIST. Phys. 55, a, m., 
that difficulties had already sug- 
gested themselves to Theophras- 
tus and Eudemus in connection 
with this view. 

5 Phys. vi. 7; cf. p. 429, n. 3, 
supra. Aristotle shows, Phys. viii. 
9, 265, b, 16, that his predecessors 
also treated motion in space as 
the most primary. 

® Phys. vi. 9, cf. c. 2, 2338, a, 
21, viii. 8, 263, a, 4, and p. 311, 
supra. 

7 Phys. viii. 10. 

* At the end of this chapter. 
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e necessity of a primum movens, he gives this answer :! 
there is a continuous and single movement without 
‘ginning or end, it must be movement in space, for 
t only does this precede every other,? but every other 
a transition between opposites ; and where this is the 
se the first motion ceases at a certain point, at which 
new movement may begin in another direction, but 
ie and the same cannot continue without a break.‘ 
ie same argument proves that only circular motion 
iswers all the necessary requirements. If all move- 
ent in space must be either in a straight line, or 
rcular, or mixed,® a mixed movement could only be of 
idless duration and continuous if both the others 
uld. Movement in a straight line cannot have 
is character, since every finite rectilinear movement ® 
is terminal points at which it ceases, and though 
tween these terminal points it may be infinitely often 
peated, yet these repeated movements do not con- 
itute one continuous motion. Circular motion is, 
erefore, the only kind of movement which, continuing 
ie and the same in unbroken sequence, can be without 
ginning and end.’ It unites the repose of the uni- 
se with unceasing motion, since it enables it to move 


1 Phys, viii. 1-6; see p. 387 ‘ Thid, 261, a, 31 sqq. 


, supra, 5 Among mixed forms of mo- 
2 Phys. viii. 7; see p. 423 sq. tion we must in this division 
ura. reckon all curves except the circle. 
* Generation from not-being § An intinite one isimpossible, 


being; destruction from being not only in itself (see p. 480, n. 2, 
not-being ; increase from less supra) but also because the world 
greater; decrease from greater is not infinite. 

less ; alteration from one state 7 All this is explained at 
another, eg. from water to length, Phys. viii. 8, 261, a, 27- 

am, 263, b, 3, 264, a, 7 sqq. c. 9 init. 
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without changing its place as a niles! It is the mea- 
sure for all other movement. It alone is entirely uniform, 
whereas in rectilinear? movement rapidity increases in 
proportion to the distance from the starting-point.? How 
this eternal rotation is brought about by the operation 
of the primum movens * we have already shown. 
Important though movement in space is, as the 
most primitive kind of change on which all others are 
dependent, Aristotle cannot agree with the mechanical 
theory of physics in merging all forms of change in this 
one, andin assuming only thecombination and separation, 


while rejecting the transmutation, of materials. 
questions arise upon this point. 
distinction between sorts of matter ? 
tative alteration of materials ? 


bination of materials as to 


' Phys. viii. 9, 265, b, 1; cf. 
p. 398, 4. 

? Those, namely, which Aris- 
totle treats as the natural motions 
of elementary bodies: in other 
words, the downward motion of 
heavy, and the upward motion of 
light bodies. With forc#bte move- 
ments the opposite is the case. 

3 Phys. viii. 9, 265, b, 8 sqq. 

‘The seventh book of the 
Physics is passed over in the 
above account, because it, was not 
originally a part of the work (see 
p.81,n. 2, supra). Its contents are 
as follows. After it has been 
explained in c. 1 that every move- 
ment must have its source in a 
primum movens, and in c. 2 (see 
p. 386, n. 3, and p. 423, n.1, ad fin.) 
that the latter must move along 
with the motion, c. 3 goes on to 
show that ¢@AdAofwots concerns only 


Three 
Is there a qualitative 
Is there a quali- 
Is there such a com- 
cause the change of their 


the sensible qualities of things; 
c. 4 inquires in what. case two 
movements are commensurable, 
and c. 5 finally proves that the 
same force moves half the mass in 
the same time twice as far, in half 
the time the same distance as the 
whole; likewise that the same 
mass is moved, by the same force, 
in the same time, the same dis- 
tance, in half the time half the 
distance, while half the mass is 
moved by half the force the same 
distance ; on the other hand, it 
does not follow that twice the 
mass is moved by the same force 
half as far as half the mass, or 
the same mass by half the force 
half as far as by the whole force; 
for the force may not perhaps be 
able to move it at all. The same 
is true of the other kinds of 
change. 
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ties? The Atomists answered all three of these 
tions, Anaxagoras and Empedocles at least the 
id and the third, in the negative. Aristotle feels 
elf obliged to answer all affirmatively, combating 
nechanical theory of his predecessors, and seeking 
olution of their difficulties in the peculiar tenets of 
wn system. That he wholly succeeded in this 
rpt the natural science of our day will certainly 
e to admit, and will even be frequently inclined, 
Bacon,' to take the part of Democritus against 

Yet this is just a case in which we have to guard 
ist a too hasty criticism of a man who occupies one 
e first places among the scientific investigators as 
as the philosophers of antiquity. In order to form 
apartial judgment of Aristotle in his contest with 
iechanical theory of physics, and to appreciate his 
views, we must never forget that we have not here 
' with the atomistic philosophy of our days, but 
that of Democritus, which differed from it toto 

Aristotle, like his opponents, possessed nothing 
he scantiest rudiments of the methods and pro- 
s of observation which we have to so boundless 
‘tent at our command. He had to define the 
ntary physical conceptions of an age whose obser- 
is did not extend beyond the reach of the naked 
ind whose experiments were confined to a few 
2 and for the most part very unreliable empirical 
ises. Of all? our mathematical, optical, and 
. Kuno Fiscuer, Franz ences (Arist. Thierkunde, 419 
262 sqq. (Eng. tr.). sq.) to Aristotle’s method in test- 


*, also BRANDIS, ii. b, 1213 ing heat. 
‘0 sq., and MEYER’s refer- 


‘ 
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physical instruments, he possessed only the rule and 
compasses, together with the most imperfect substitutes 
for some few others. Chemical analysis, correct mea- 
surements and weights, and a thorough application of 
mathematics to physics, were unknown. The attractive 
force of matter, the law of gravitation, electrical phe- 
nomena, the conditions of chemical combination, pres- 
sure of air and its effects, the nature of light, heat, 
combustion, &c.—in short, all the facts on which the 
physical theories of modern science are based, were 
wholly, or almost wholly, undiscovered. It would have 
been more than a miracle, if under such circumstances 
Aristotle had developed views in natural philosophy of 
which we could have availed ourselves without altera- 
tion at the present time. It is the business of a history 
to show how he explained phenomena consistently with 
the position of knowledge in his own day.! 

None of the ancient systems presents so pure a form 
of mechanical physics as the atomic, to which the theory 
of the elements adopted by Plato from Philolaus is 
closely allied. Both deny qualitative variety in matter, 
and consider differences of shape and magnitude as the 
only original and real distinction. Aristotle opposes 
this view, not merely because it maintains the existence 
of infinitely small bodies or superficies, but also because 
it denies specific difference in matter. In both re- 
spects, according to his judgment, the weaknesses of 
the Platonic theory are most striking.? It contradicts 
mathematics, because it regards bodies as composed of 
superficies, which brings us logically to the assumption 


' CE supra, p. 262 sq. * Cf, ZELLER, Platon. Stud. .270 sq. 
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‘indivisible lines ,! nay, further, to the resolution of 
agnitudes into points.? Again it destroys the divisi- 
lity of bodies. Moreover, the figures of the elements 
sumed by Plato do not fill the space within the world, 
id yet he allows no vacuum.‘ Lastly, it is impossible 
‘form any coherent bodies out of them.> Nor are the 
ficulties which beset this theory from the point of 
ew of physics less important. For how can bodies 
hich have weight consist of surfaces which have 
me?® And how, according to this hypothesis, could 
\e specific gravity or levity of the single elements be 
‘oduced? Fire would have to become heavier and 
end more slowly in proportion to its bulk; much 
r would be heavier than a little water.’ Again, while 
‘perience shows that all the elements are mutually 
ansmutable, Plato only admits this with respect to 
e three just mentioned;* even in their case diffi- 
ties arise from the circumstance that superfluous 


} Plato, indeed, and Xenocra- 
3 actually adopted this assump- 
m; cf. ZELL. Ph. d, Gr. pt. i. 
1, 807, 2 ad fin. 868. 

? De Calo, iii. 1, 299, a, 6, 300, 
7, ¢. 7, 306, a, 23. Cf. Gen. et 
rr. ii, 1, 329, a, 21: since the 
érn ban of the Timeus is not 
superficies, elementary matter 
nnot be resolved into super- 
ies. 

3 De Celso, iii. 7, 305, b, 31, 
6, a, 26: primary atoms of the 
:ments cannot be divisible (nor 
2 they according to Plato and 
mmocritus) seeing that when 
2 or water is divided, each part 
again fire or water—whereas 
& parts of a ball or pyramid 


are not balls or pyramids. 

1 Ibid. c. 8 init.; cf. ZELL. 
Ph. ad. Gr. pt. i. 679, 3. 

5 Thid. 306, b, 22 sqq. 

5 De Calo, iii. 1, 299, a, 25 sqq. 
b, 31 sqq. (where, however, we 
must read Ta cdpata tay éemmddwy, 
the gen. émmédwv being governed 
by wAfGet) ; cf. the corresponding 
objection to the Pythagoreans, p. 
311, u. 5, 6 supra. 

7 De Cello, iv. 2, 308, b, 3 sqq. 
c. 5, 312, b, 20 sqq. It has al- 
ready been shown how we are to 
interpret these objections in the 
mouth of Aristotle. 

& De Celo, iii. 7, 306, a, 1 sqq. 
ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 676, 1, 2. 
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triangles are left over,' and that it is as easy to think of 


a superimposition of surfaces as of the composition 
assumed by Plato. Furthermore, the theory of un- 
changeable type forms of the elements contradicts the 
fact that the shape of simple bodies—water and earth, 
for instance—is determined by the surrounding space.? 
In the last place, how are we to comprehend the 
qualities and movements of the elements by these 
hypotheses of Plato? Democritus supposed that fire 
was formed of globes, on account of its mobility and 
disruptive force ; Plato thought it was made of pyramids, 
but that the earth was made of cubes, on account of its 
comparative immobility. Yet both of these elements 
are hard to move in their own locality, and easy to move 
in a strange one, since they strive to escape from the 
latter and not from the former.‘ Aristotle is therefore 
forced to regard Plato’s theory of the elements as in 
every respect mistaken.® 

The Atomic theory of Democritus and Leucippus is 
treated by him with more respect ;® but he holds that 


445 


1 Thid. 1. 20; cf. Plato, Tim. 
56 D sq. 
2 De Calo, iii. 1, 299, b, 23. 


ball does not change that with 
which it comes into contact into 
balls or pyramids. Fire sepa- 


3 Ibid, c. 8, 306, b, 9. 

4 Ibid. 306, b, 29 sqq., where 
it is further objected that balls 
and pyramids are easily moved 
only in a circle, whereas tire has 
an upward movement. Again, if 
it is its corners that give to 
tire its heat-producing power, all 
elementary bodies must likewise 
produce heat as well as every- 
thing that has mathematical 
shape, for they all have corners. 
Fire changes things which it 
seizes into fire; a pyramid or a 


rates only dissimilars, whereas it 
unites similars. Further, if heat 
be united to a particular shape, 
so also must cold. 

5 PROCLUS at a later date de- 
fended it in a separate treatise 
against his attacks; SIMPL., 
Schol. in Ar. 516, a, 4. 

6 Cf. the discussion in Gen. et 
Corr. i. 2,315, b, 30 sqq., the chief 
sentences of which are cited in 
ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. pt.i.771, 4; also, 
on the Platonic theory, cf. De 
Caelo, ili. 7, 306, a, 5 sqq. 
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So is far from having proved that everything may 
leduced from a primitive matter of absolutely homo- 
2zous quality. In the first place, it is open to all the 
ctions which beset the hypothesis of indivisible 
ies! Next, as in the case of Plato, it is clear that 
materials could not adjust their shape to the space 
rhich they find themselves, if we attribute a distinct 
1entary figure to them.? In the next place, we 
ady * know the reasons why Aristotle is not inclined 
dmit an infinite variety of difference of shape among 
atoms; and if the elementary atoms are to be dis- 
‘uished only by their size, one element could not be 
aloped from another.’ If all the atoms are homo- 
eous, one does not see how they are separate, and 
r they do not join when brought into contact with 
another. If they are composed of heterogeneous 
‘erials, we should have to seek the cause of phenomena 
his circumstance, and not in the difference of share, 
then they would influence one another while in con- 


See, besides p. 306, the state- 
3s quoted p. 430, n. 2, all of 
h are more or less directly 
d at the atomists. Here 
we must continually remind 
2lves of the state of science 
1e time, and of the peculiar 
acter of the theory which 
sotle attacked. When, for 
ince, he shows that atoms 
inot cohereinasolid body, he 
t speaking of the atoms of 
arn physics, which attract and 
| one another, are heid in 
librium, &c.,in many different 
3, but of theatoms of Democri- 
which act upon one another 
mechanically by pressure or 


collision. It is certainly hard to 
see how a cohesive body could be 
constituted of such atoms. The 
means which Democritus adopted 
for securing this end by attribut- 
ing corners and hooks to atoms, 
by which they may hang on to 
one another (ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 796, 2, 798, 4), could not 
but appear to Aristotle, as they 
appeared (according to Cre. 
Acad. ii. 38, 121) to his follower 
Strato, fantastic and absurd. 

® See p. 445, n. 3, supra. 

5 See p. 331 sq. 

4 De Coelo, iii. 4, 303, a 24 sqq. 
Cf. p. 306, n. 6. 
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ict, which is what the Atomists deny.' In the same 
ray a reciprocal influence would exist between them 
certain qualities—like warmth, for instance—were 
oupled with a certain shape; it is, however, equally 
npossible to imagine the atoms without qualities and 
) suppose them endowed with definite properties.” 
gain, there is no reason why there should be only small 
nd invisible atoms and not also large ones.* Lastly, if 
ae atoms are moved by another power, they experience 
o influence, and their apathy is destroyed: if they 
rove themselves, the motive force is either inside them 
nd different from what is moved—in which case they 
re not indivisible—or opposite properties are united 
n one and the same object.‘ 

Again, Aristotle believed that Democritus was quite 
s unable as Plato to explain the physical qualities of 
hings. The one makes fire spherical, the other pyra- 
uidal in form, but both are equally wrong.’ Ari- 
totle, however, derives his most conclusive argument 
gainst the homogeneity of matter from the very phe- 
omenon by which modern science is accustomed to 
apport it—-the phenomenon of gravity. Democritus, 
ke Aristotle, was ignorant that all bodies mutually 
ttract each other, that within the terrestrial atmo- 
phere they all gravitate to the centre of the earth, that 
ae inequality in the rate of their descent is caused by 

1 Gen. et Corr. i, 8, 326, a, 1 Ibid. 326, b, 2. 
) sqq., to which, however, it “In the passage quoted p. 
ight be replied that they refuse 445, n. 4, supra, Aristotle attacks 
» unite because they are not both views alike and on thesame 
yuid but solid bodies. grounds. Cf. also @en, e¢ Corr. 


2 Tbid, 326, a, 1-24. i, 8, 326, a, 3. 
* Ibid, at line 24. 
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the resistance of the air, and that the pressure of the 
atmosphere occasions the ascent of fire, vapour, &c. 
Democritus believed that all the atoms fall downwards 
in the void, but that the greater fall quicker than the 
less, deducing from this hypothesis the concussion of the 
atoms and the pressure by which the lesser are driven 
upwards. For the same reason, he held that the weight 
of composite bodies, supposing their circumference equal, 
corresponds to their magnitude after subtraction of the 
empty interstices.' Aristotle demonstrates? that this 
hypothesis is false: there is no above or beneath in 
infinite space, and consequently no natural tendency 
downwards ; all bodies must fall with equal rapidity in 
the void,’ nor can the void within bodies make them 
lighter than they really are. But being equally un- 
acquainted with the actual phenomena which have to be 
explained, Aristotle repudiates the only true point in the 
system of Democritus, in order to avoid the consequences 
which he saw to be implied in the Atomic hypothesis, 
but the truth of which Democritus was as far from recog- 
nising as he was. On the strength of what he assumed 
to be facts, he opposes a theory which, originally specula- 
tive, could only be supported by a verification of the facts 
it had assumed, such as was wholly beyond the reach of 
ancient science. It is true, as he says, that ina vacuum 
everything must sink with equal rapidity; but this 


'Cfh ZeLty. Ph. d. Gr. i. real advance upon the atomic 
779 sq., 791 sq. theory, but only as a means .of 
2 Phys. iv. 8, 214, b, 28 sqq. making hisown arbitrary assump- 
De Calo, iv. 2, 308, a 34-309, a, tion of deviations in the atoms 
18; see p. 428, n. 5, supra. comprehensible. See p. 307, n. 4, 
3 EPrtcurus, indeed, had re- supra. 
coguised this, not, however, as a 
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appears to him so inconceivable ‘that he considers it 
sufficient ground for rejecting the hypothesis of empty 
space. He goes on to say that if all bodies be composed 
of the same matter, they must all be heavy, and there 
would be nothing that was in itself light and by virtue 
ofits own nature disposed to rise, but only some things 
that remain behind in the downward movement cr are 
driven upwards by something else. Although it may 
be that of two bodies of equal size, the denser might 
be the heavier, nevertheless a great mass of air or 
fire would necessarily be heavier than a small quantity 
of earth or water. This, however, he thinks impos- 
sible,? and he says it is manifest when we consider 
that certain bodies always tend upwards, rising quicker 
in proportion to the increase of bulk—a phenomenon 
which seems to Aristotle quite inexplicable on the hypo- 
thesis of absalute homogeneity in matter. If gravity 
be determined by bulk, then a greater mass of rarer ma- 
terial would be heavier than a small one of denser, and 
accordingly would move downwards. If, on the contrary, 
it is said that the more vacuum a body contains the lighter 


' Cf. Phys. iv.8,216,a, 13: dpa- 
wer yap Th el (w powhy Exovra } Bd- 
pous 2) Koupéryrtos, cay TGAAG, Guolws 
exn Tots oxhwac', Oarrov pepducvaTd 
Yoav xwplov, kal kara Ad-yoy by Exovcr 
Ta meyedn mpds BAANAG. ore Kal 
did ToD Kevod. GAA’ advvarov. Bia 
tlya yap aitlay oic@hoera: Oarrov; 


ev pev yap Tois TAHpeo ty ek avd-yKns’ - 


Oarrov yap Siatpet tH ioxdi 7d 
pei(ov ... looraxy tpa mdyr’ ora 
{ina vacuum]. 4A dddvarov. 

2 De Celo, iv. 2, 310,a, 7:76 
[as PRANTL rightly reads, instead 
of 7d] S€ play moiety piow rav 
TE pmeyeber Siapepdvrwy dvaryKaioy 


VOL. I. 


TavTév cuuPatverv Tots play moLovow 
Dany, Kat wiO amdrds elvat punbev 
Kovpoy phre pepduevov tyw, GAr’ 7) 
borepiCov } exOArBouevov, kat moAAG 
wucpa [small atoms] dAtyor 
peydAwy Bapitepa eivar. ef dé 
toiro é€arat, cupByoerat wodby 
&épa kal mwodb mip Bdaros elvat 
Bapirepa Kal yijs dAlyns. otro 8° 
éorly adivarov. Cf. previous n. 
Ibid. c. 5, 312, b, 20 sqq. (where, 
however, in 1. 32 we must read 
édy 8& Svo, Ta petath) was Eorar 
rowvvra, &c., as Prantl does in 
his translation, though not in his 
text). 
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it is, it may be answered that a great mass of denser and 
heavier substance includes more vacuum than a small, 
one of the rarer sort. Finally, if the weight of every 
body corresponded to the proportion between its bulk and 
the empty interstices, ever so great a lump of gold or 
lead might sink no faster, and ever so great a bulk of fire 
rise no faster, than the smallest quantity of the same 
stuff. He concludes that we are driven to assume the 
existence of certain bodies heavy or light in themselves, 
which move respectively towards the centre or the cir- 
cumference of the world ;! and this is possible only when 
we conceive of them as distinguished from each other 
by the qualities of the matter composing them and not 
merely by the figure or magnitude of the elementary 
ingredients.” 

Not only are the materials of the world different in 
quality, but they are also subject to qualitative trans- 
formation. Unless we admit this, we must explain 
the apparent transmutation of matter either (with 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras and the Atomists) by a simple 
extrusion of existing materials, or (with Plato) by a 
change in the figures of the elements.3 We have already 
seen‘ how far Aristotle is from agreeing with the latter 
solution as maintained by Plato. On the other hand, 
were we to imagine that one and the same corporeal 
substance, like wax, assumed first one and then another 
elementary form, and that this metamorphosis was in 

) Aristotle here follows Plato’s b, 27 sqq. ce. 5, 312, b, 20 sqq. 
view; see ZELL. Ph. d. Gr, i. Cf. the section concerning the 
678 sq. Strato,on the otherhand, Elements, infra. 
returned to that of Democritus; 3 Cf. De Cela, iii. 7. 


see infra, Ch. XX. 1 ?P. 444 sqq. 
2 De Colo, 308, a, 21 sqq. 309, 
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fact the transmutation of materials, the indivisibility 
of these elementary substances would follow,! and this 
he finds to be at direct variance with the nature of 
corporeity.2 As to the theory of ‘Empedocles and the 
Atomists, it is clear that, according to them, those sub-. 
stances into which others seem to be transformed existed 
previously in a state of interminglement with the latter, 
and are merely extruded from them. Aristotle thinks 
that this conception is, in the first place, at variance 
with the testimony of our senses.2 Experience shows 
us a metamorphosis of materials in which the ele- 
mentary properties of substances alter. One substance 
passes into another, or a third:is formed of several. 
When water freezes or ice melts, the phenomenon is not, 
he says, occasioned by a mere alteration in the position 
and order of the parts, nor has a mere separation or com- 
bination of materials taken place, but, while the sub- 
stance remains the same, certain of its qualities have 
changed.* Again, when water is made from air, a body 
comesinto existence heavier than air, yet not, he thinks, as 
a consequence of the separation and compression of certain 
portions of the air. Conversely, when air is produced 


1 De Celo, iii. 7, 305, b, 28 
sqq., 306, a, 30. The meaning is 
that we may suppose the ele- 
ments formed of atoms of a defi- 
nite shape—earth of cubical, fire 
of quadrilateral, atoms—without 
adopting Plato’s view of the con- 
stitution of these bodies, and that 
the conversion of one element 
into another may be explained, 
not as its resolution into its pri- 
mal surfaces and the combination 
of these into a new form, but as 
a transformation of the material 


that underlies all the elements 
alike (as was actually done by 
Philolaus, cf. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 376 sq.). By thus conceiving: 
of the atoms of the elements as 
divisible, however, we should in- 
volve ourselves in the difficulty 
already mentioned, p. 444, n. 3. 

2 See p. 430, n. 2, supra. 

* Gen. et Corr. i. 1, 314, b, 
10 sqq. De Cela, iii. 7, 305, b, 1. 
Metaph. i. 8, 989, a, 22 sqq. 

1 Gen. et Corr. i, 9, 327, a, 14 
sqq. 

GG2 
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by evaporation from water, the former occupies so large 
a space in comparison with the latter that it even bursts 
the vessel. How is this to be explained on the hypo- 
thesis that it had previously existed in the water with- 
out change or difference ?! If a body grows or dwindles, 
it is not merely that new parts are added to it, but all 
its parts increase or diminish in size—and this involves 
a general change in the material.2 When bones and 
flesh are formed from food, they are not taken ready 
made from what we eat, like bricks from a wall or water 
from a cask, but the food passes into a new material.* 
Moreover, it is clear that the elements themselves come 
into existence and perish : fire is kindled and goes out ; 
water is precipitated from the air and passes into steam 
again. How are we to conceive of such formation 
and dissolution? There must be definite points at 
which they begin and end, as in the case of all Becom- 
ing, else we should be driven to suppose an infinite pro- 
gression in two directions. Yet these terminal points 
cannot consist of indivisible bodies—whether absolutely 
indivisible (or atoms) as we have already seen,’ or such 


' De Calo, as above, 305, b, 
5sqq. Aristotle’s view of gravity 
precludes the admission that the 
greater weight of water as com- 
pated with steam is due merely 
to its greater density. Theatom- 
ists of that time could not pos- 
sibly explain the expansion of 
fluids into steam as the result of 
increased repulsion in the atoms; 
at least the atoms of Democritus 
are certainly incapable of internal 
change. Empedocles and Anax- 
agoras(with whom Aristotle, ibid. 
1. 16 sqq., first deals) were obliged 


to explain steam as a kind of air 
which emanates from water; nor 
could atomists generally regard 
it as other than a complex of 
atoms emanating from water in 
which they had previously been 
imprisoned. Asagainst such theo- 
ries Aristotle's objections are valid. 

2 Gen. et Corr.i. 9, 327, a, 22. 

3 bid. ii. 7, 334, a, 18, 26; cf. 
De Calo, iii. 7, 305, b, 1. Cf. p. 
457 sq. 

‘ In the passage from DeCwla, 
iii. 4, cited at pp. 306, n. 6, and 
446, n. 4. 
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e 
as are divisible by nature but are never actually divided ; 
for why should the smaller resist division, when larger 
bodies of similar substance do not do so? No more can 
the elements be produced from incorporeal substance,! or 
from a body different from themselves; for if the latter 
were not one of the elements, it could have no gravity or 
natural locality, and hence would be a mathematical and 
not a physical body, and would not exist in space. Hence 
we are driven to suppose that the elements are developed 
from one another.? But this process can only be conceived 
as one of transformation. For if there were not a trans- 
formation of the elements, but only a putting forth of 
something which they already contained complete within 
themselves, one substance could not be entirely dissolved 
into another, but an insoluble remnant would be left : 
and so any complete transmutation of substances, such 
as is given in experience, would be impossible.? Coarse 
and fine materials could never be completely converted 
into each other.t Lastly, how are we to imagine the 
reciprocal influence of substances on one another, unless 
they are capable of qualitative change? Empedocles 
and Democritus made bodies enter each other by means 
of ‘pores.’ But not only can this hypothesis be dis- 


1 As is proved at superfluous 
length, and with some obscurity, 


example, consists of a different 
material or different atoms from 


in the De Calo, iii. 7, 305, a, 16 
sqq. 
» De Colo, iii. 6. 

+ This objection is first brought 
against Anaxagoras in the Phys, 
i. 4, 187, b, 22 sqq.: in De Celo, iii. 
7, 305, b, 20 sqq. it is used against 
all who explain material changeas 
an extrusion—in the latter case 
with justice, since if steam, for 


water, steam might be extruded 
from water, but water could not 
be wholly resolved into steam. 

+ De Calo, iii. 4, 303, a 24, 
where the words dmodrcipe: yap 
del, &c., must mean ‘since the 
larger atoms would fail to obtain 
release,’ so that in water, for ex- 
ample, a residuum would be left 
which could not be turned into air, 
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2d with, since bodies only require to be divisible, 
aeed not be actually divided in order to experience 
rocal influences ; but it really serves no purpose, for, 
o bodies cannot affect each other by contact, those 
‘of them which interpenetrate by means of pores 
aot do so either.! Therefore while the mechanical 
‘y of nature confined itself to a movement of the 
entary ingredients in space, Aristotle maintained 
qualitative alteration. Where the former had 
vined apparent metamorphosis as a mere process of 
ision, Aristotle assumed the operation of real 
ges under certain conditions. His predecessors re- 
ced the reciprocal operation of bodies to pressure and 
ilse: he extended it to the internal nature of bodies, 
eby they transform their primitive qualities. 
t is precisely this process which he understands 
action and passion’ in their stricter sense.2 The 
itions of such transformation, as of all movement, 
contained in the correlation of potentiality and 
lity. When two things meet, of which one is 
illy what the other is potentially, then, so far as 
is the case, the latter is patient, the former agent: 3 
1 change is produced in the one, which proceeds from 


Gen. et Corr. i.8,326, b, 6— Tat wdvov, ofov rd AcuKdy Kad Td Oep- 


9, 327, a, 7 sqq. 

Gen. et Corr, i. 6, 323, a, 
£ the movens is likewise 
7 motum, partly immobile, 
must be true also of the 
it Kal yap Td Kivoby wotety Ti 
nal TO mo.ody Kiely. ob why 
Biaéper ye wal Se? Siopicew 
» oldy Te wav Td KivOUY ToLeiv, 
7d moby avTiOhcomey TE 
wrt, tovro 8 ols 4 Kivnots 
, mé0os St Kad’ Boy GAAoLOd- 


pv GAAX Td Kively em) rAdoy Tod 
mo.elv eotiy, 

_ § Ibid. c.9 init.: riva 5 rpdmov 
bmdpxet Tois obo yevvay Kad Twotciy 
kal mioxew, Adywuey AaBdyTes 
apxhy thy woAAd«is elpnudvyy. ef 
yap €or 7d mev Suvduer 7d 8 évre- 
Aexe'a THLOdTOY, TépuKEY Ov TH Bev 
7H 8 ob wdoxelv, GAAG mdyTy Kab? 
Scov éott rowdTov, Arrovy St Kad 
MGAAOv H TowodToy maddAdy éoti Kad 
Frrov. 
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the other.'. Action and passion, like all movement, 
presuppose on the one hand the distinction of a movens 
and a motum, on the other their direct or indirect 
contact. Where one or other of these conditions fails, 
no passion and no alteration is possible; where both 
are present, it is inevitable. Again, this consequence 
depends upon the agent being partly similar and partly 
opposed to the patient; since of things which belong 
to wholly different genera, as a figure and a colour, for 
example, neither can produce any change in the other ; 
and the same is true of such things as are completely 
similar, since change is always a passage from one 
condition into an opposite, and that which does not 
stand in any opposition to another thing cannot produce 
in it an opposite condition. Hence the agent and the 
patient must be generically similar, but specifically 
different ; and so the old moot point as to whether likes 
or unlikes influence each other is decided by the law 
that neither the one nor the other do so absolutely, but 
both in certain relations.? The agent and patient are 
opposed within the limits of the same genus;‘ and 
the change consists in the removal of this opposition, 
in the agent’s making the patient like itself.5 Hence 


‘It has been already shown, 
p. 386, n. 1, that all motion has 
its seat in the motum, not in the 
MOvens. 

2 Thid. 327, a, 1, c. 8, 326, b, 
1. Longit. Vit. 3, 465, b, 15. Cf. 
p. 378 sq. supra. 

3 Gen. et Corr.i. 7, 323, b, 15— 
324, a, 14, with which cf, the 
quotations on p. 340 sqq. 

4 Like all evayria, See p. 224, 


n. 3, supra. 

5 Gen. et Corr. ibid. 324, a, 9: 
5:5 nab eAoyov Hin 1é Te Tip 
Oepuatvery kal 7d Wuxpoy iyew, 
nad Baws 7d TonTindy Guotovy EauTE 
7d mdoxov: 76 Te yap ToLody Kal 7d 
maoxov evavTia ear), kal n yeveois 
eis rovvaytiov. dat’ avdynn 1d 
ado xov eis TO Towdy peraBdAAey * 
ofrw yap torm eis tobvaytioy 7 
yéveais, ; 
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@ patient is in the position of the ‘ matter,’ to which a 
terminate ‘form’ is communicated by the agent.! In 
far as it has not yet received this form or has another 
om, it is opposed to the agent; inasmuch as it must 
capable of receiving it, it is similar in kind. If the 
ent is also a patient, so that the two mutually act upon 
ch other, both must be of the same material, and 
this respect belong to the same genus.’ But this 
ndition does not universally apply to agents: for as 
e primum movens is unmoved, so the first active power 
without passivity, and therefore without matter ; 
1ereas, on the contrary, the lowest force that acts 
mediately upon another is material, and its operation 
conditioned by a wd@os on its own part.2 The 
ison why all parts of the patient are affected by this 
tive influence and by the alteration it occasions, is to 
found in the nature of corporeity. Body, as poten- 
il, is subject in its whole extent to the transition 
actuality, ie. to change, and being divisible at all 
ints, nowhere offers an absolute resistance to the 
tive force,‘ 
The question about the mixture of materials must 
: judged from the same points of view. A mixture® 
a combination of two or more materials,® in which 


1A relation obviously iden- n. 2, supra. 
al with that which he expresses 5 For the above, see Gen. et 
the passage quoted p. 454,n.3, Corr. ibid. from 324, a, 15 to the 
der the form of potentiality end of the chapter; and cf. c. 10, 
d actuality. 328, a, 17. 

2 Thid. 324, b, 6: thy pev yap 4 Gen. et Corr.i. 9 init. (see 
nv A€youev duolws ws eimelv thy p. 454, n. 3, supra). Ibid. 327, 
rhy elvat Toy dytixemévwy dmore- a, 6 sqQ. 
vob, dowep yevos bv. The yévos 5 According to Gen. et Corr. 
nds to the eiSos generally in i. 10. 

2 relation of matter; see p. 219, § Aristotle shows, ibid, 327, b, 
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* 
either the one is merged in the other,! nor both exist 
gether unchanged, but a third is formed which is 
self duovopepés.? In other words, it consists neither 
1 the absorption of one sort of matter into another, nor 
1 a merely mechanical junction or interminglement of 
oth,? but in a chemical combination. When two 
iaterials are mixed, neither of them remains the same, 
reserving its original qualities. They are not merely 
lended in invisibly minute particles,’ but both have 
holly passed into a new material, wherein they 
xmain only potentially, inasmuch as they can be again 


stracted from it.® 


3 sqq. 328, a, 19 sqq., that only 
1e union of substances(xwpiord), 
xt that of qualities or of the 
rm with the matter or of the 
imaterial efficient cause with 
3 passive object, can be called a 
ixture (xitis). To us this seems 
‘perduous; but according to 
‘etaph. i. 9, 991, a, 14 (ef. 
gLL. Ph. d. Gr. i, 890, n. 4, 
id ibid. i. 881 sqq.) he had 
me occasion to make this re- 
rvation. That the substances, 
oreover, which are mixed can 
ily be of a material nature is 
lf-evident : for the incorporeal 
amabés, 

1 As happens in the case 
burning (Gen. et Corr. i. 9, 
7, b, 10), where it is not a 
ixture that takes place, but the 
odaction of fire and the de- 
suction of wood, or, in other 
ards, the change of wood into 
e. The same is true of nutri- 
on, and generally of all cases in 
1ich one material is transformed 
to another (ibid. 1. 13, 328, a, 
sqq.). This is not a case of 
us but dAAolwars. 


Such a relation, however, only 


> Thid. 328, a, 10: gapev 
8 etmep Set meutx@ai ri, Td mix- 
Oéy Spoomepés efvar [or as it is 
previously expressed: €fe: dv 
abtov Adyov TG BAW Td péptoy] Ka} 
dowep 130 Bdaros To wépos BSwp, 
otrw «al rot xpabéyros. On the 
duotomepts see the end of Ch. IX. 
infra, and cf. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 879, n. 2. 

3 Xivbeois, as distinguished 
(ibid. 328, a, 5 sqq. cf. Metaph. 
xiv. 5, 1092, a, 24, 26) from pitis 
or «paots. In Metaph. vii. 2, 
1042, b, 16 cdyGecrs is further dis- 
tinguished as the class notion 
under which xpéois comes. 

4 As Anaxagoras, the Atomists 
and, later, Epicurus supposed. 

5 Lbid, 327, b, 22: érel 8 éor} 
7a wey Suvdper Ta 8° evepyeia Tav 
ivtwv, évbéxerar Ta pix Oévra elval 


mws Kal wh elvar, évepyela pty 
érépov tvtos Tod ‘yeyovébros et 
abtav, Suvdue 8 ert éxardpou 


amep joav mply mixOijvat nal odk 
dmodwrdta .. . . o@CeTat yao 7 
dvvauis abtav, just because they 
can be again separated; and 
1, 31 sqq. In later usage com- 
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occurs when the materials brought together are mutu- 
ally capaple of acting and being acted on ;! and when, 
moreover, the forces of both stand in a certain equi- 
librium, so that one of them does not get merged in 
the other and its qualities absorbed like a drop of wine 
in a hundred gallons of water; and lastly when they 
are easily divisible, so as to act upon each other at as 
many points as possible, like fluids.? Where these con~ 
ditions meet, materials affect each other in such a 
manner that both, while combining, change at the 
same moment. This combination, attended by the 
simultaneous transmutation of the materials combined, 
is mixture.’ 

Aristotle is not content with substituting the theory 
of qualitative differences and transformations in matter 
for that of the mechanical physicists. He goes further, 
and shows that he is far from being satisfied with that 
physical view of things which is confined to material 
causes and their laws. Material causes are only inter- 
mediate—merely the means and indispensable condi- 
tions of phenomena. Above them stand final causes ; 


plete mixture of this kind (ro 


mévtTn pepix9a, De Sensu, c. 3, 
440, b, 11), as distinguished from 
a mere compound of smallest 
parts was called 78: ou Kpaors. 

1 This is the case when their 
material is of the same kind but 
their qualities are of an opposite 
character ; ibid. 328, a, 19 sqq. 
31; cf, p. 454, supra. 

2 Thid. 328, a, 18 towards the 
end of the c., where the above is 
thus cxpressed: mixture takes 
place émelmep éorly éta Toda ola 


TaOntixd Te tr GAAHAwY Kal eddpi- 
ora xal ebdialpera [according to 
what Aristotle says, ibid. 328, 
b, these two coincide with one 
another]. rata yap ofr’ épOdpdat 
avdyen pmeuiyneva ob’ ert rabTa 
Grr@s elvat, obre cbvOeow elvar Thy 
Bit abtéy, otre mpds thy alcOnow 
{the previously mentioned ap- 
parent mixture]: aaa’ gor munroy 
Hey 8 by eddpiorov by mabntiKdy F 
kal momtixdy nad TorovT@ muKrdy. 

3 Tbid. 328, b, 22: H 3& pitis 


TOV miKToY GAAoWwoevTwY Evwors. 
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above material necessity, the design of the universe ; 
above the physical explanationsof nature, the teleological. 

Our researches up to this point have already led to 
the conclusion that everything in nature has its End. 
If Nature is the inner cause of motion, every motion 
has its goal by which its measure and direction are 
determined.! If the essence of things consists in their 
form, the form is not to be distinguished from their 
End? If everything which moves must of necessity be 
moved by something else, it follows that the ultimate 
cause of movement resides in that which moves the 
universe as its Final Cause,? and movement in general 
can only be conceived as the action of form upon 
matter, in which the former is the ‘ object of desire,’ and 
so the goal towards which the latter strives.‘ Ari- 
stotle cannot conceive of regulated and orderly events 
except under the analogy of human action directed 
towards an end. Hence while combating the theory 
of an anima mundi in the form in which it had been 
held by Plato, he adopts himself a similar view.> He 


consists of circular motion, or of 
any motion at all. It would be 
inconsistent with its perfect 
happiness that it should be inter- 


1 See p. 341, n. 2, supra. 

2 See p. 356 sqq., p. 418, and 
p. 462, n. 2. 

* See p. 404, and p. 396, n. 3, 


+ See p. 383, and p. 379, n. 1. 

5 De An. i. 3, 406, b, 25 
sqq.; De Calo, ii. 1, 284, a, 27 
sqq.; Metaph. xii. 6, 1071, b, 37. 
Aristotle rejects this thecry in 
the first place because he cannot 
regard the soul as in any sense a 
motum and therefore not even as 
éavrd xivody (see the beginning of 
Ch. X. infra). He further objects 
that Plato conceives of the soul of 
the world as something extended 
in space. Butit would be impos- 
sible to suppose that its thought 


mixed with the body of the 


-world and, burdened with the 


latter, should have unintermit- 
tently to produce, like an Ixion 
with his wheel, « motion which 
had no affinity with its nature 
and which therefore involved 
exertion. Nor, indeed, is it shown 
how it produces it. Lastly, the 
soul cannot ‘be apx} as asserted 
in the Phedrus, if, according to 
the Tim@us, it comes into exist- 
ence only with the world. 
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refers not only the movement of the outermost sphere, 
which communicates itself to all others, but also that of 
the stars, like Plato, to the action of spirits, which are 
related to the spheres moved by them as the human 
soul is to the body.! He even treats the forces of 
nature in general, to a certain extent, from the same 
point of view: in the eternity of motion he recognises 
the immortal life of nature,? and he even ascribes a sort 
of animation to the elements.* Every vital activity is 
also, as we shall see,* an activity guided by a purpose, 
for everything in living beings is related to the soul as 
the incorporeal unity of the corporeal existence. Hence 
it follows that by regarding nature as a living whole, 


' Cf. p. 373 sq. andsee the sec- 
tion in the next chapter concern- 
ing the Spheres. Aristotle is so 
far justified from his own point 
of view in treatirg both the world 
as a whole, and its individual 
parts as animated with life, as he 
does also De Calo, ii. 12 followed 
by Eudemus (77. 76 b, SIMPL. 
Phys. 283 m.; cf. SIEBECK, D. 
Lehre d Ar.v. a. Leben a. Univer- 
sum, in Fichte’s Ztschr f. Phil. 1x. 
31). God is a part of the universe 
in the same sense in which reason 
is a part of the man; and of the 
same nature is the relation of the 
spheral spirits to their spheres. 
Each of these spirits, however, 
animates only the sphere which 
it moves and the primum movens 
only the pares obpayds. While 
the movement of the latter, in- 
deed, extends to all the other 
spheres, yet in their case it is 
something communicated from 
without like the motion of the 


driver on a carriage; their own 


proper motion, on the other hand, 


is due, not tothe primum movens, 
but to particular motors. Al- 
though the whole world is thus 
animated, yet Aristotle refuses to. 
call it with Plato (gov, because 
its life springs from no single 
principle of motion. 

» 2 Phys, viii. 1 init.: Thérepor 
5 yéyove wore klvynows ok obca 
mpédrepoy, kal pbclpera: mddw oftws 
dore kweicbat undév, }) ob’ eyévero 
obre pbelperat, GAA’ del Fy Kol del 
Eorat, kal rodr’ Gbdvarov Ka) %rave 
orov imdpyxet Tots ovat, olov Cwh Tis 
ovoa Tois pice cuvertao TaowW. 
In these words Aristotle seems to 
have in mind the passage from 
Heraclitus, quoted ZELL. Ph. d. 
Gr. i, 586, 2. 

3 Gen. An. iii. 11, 762, a, 18: 
ylveras 8 év yi nad ev dypae 7a Ba 
kal td pura 8 76 ev yf} uty Fdwp 
badpxet, ev 8 dar: wvedua, ev, de 
TouTm maytl Oepudrnra WuxiKhy, 
bore tpdmoy td mdvra puxiis elvat 
wAApN. 

4 At the commencement of 
Chap. X. infra. 
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and deducing its movement from the incorporeal forms 
which govern all material change and shape, Aristotle 
is driven, as was Plato on similar grounds,!' to adopt of 
necessity a‘ teleological theory of nature.? God and 
nature, he says, do nothing without a purpose; nature 
always strives, as far as circumstances permit, to realise 
perfection ; nothing is superfluous, profitless, or incom- 
plete in her; of her productions we may say with truth, 
and far more truly than of those of art, that there is 
nothing accidental in them, but that everything has its 
own purpose ;° it is, indeed, this very prominence of 
design in nature which constitutes the beauty of her 
creations and the charm with which even the least of 


them repay investigation.’ 


' See ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 642 


qq. 

? With what follows, cf. R1T- 
TER’s exhaustive treatment of 
the whole subject, iii. 213 sqq. 
265 sqq. 5 

3 De Calo, i. 4 fin.: 6 Oeds kat 
h quoi ovdty wary mowdow. ii. 
8, 289, b, 26, 290, a, 31: ovx 
éorw ev trois pice: Td ws Eruxev 
. 2. obey &s Eruxe Tole? H vars. 
c. 11, 291, b, 13: 7 8& bors ovbev 
GAdyws ovde parny Tote, C.5, 288, 
a, 2: h vos del woe Tay evde- 
xoutvor ro BérAtictov. Polit. i. 
8, 1256, b, 20: ef ody 4 ptors 
pnOey phre aredts moet phe 
parny. Part. An. i. 1, 639, b, 
19: paAdrov 8 éort rd 05 Evena kal 
Td KaAddy ev Tois Tis pivews Epyois 
} év rots ris réxvns. iv. 10, 687, 
a, 15 (cf. ii. 14): 4 pbow ex ray 
evdexouevwy mot Td BéATiCTOV, 
c. 12, 694, a, 15: obdey 4 odtots 
motet meplepyov. De An. iii. 9, 
432, b, 21: 4 bois wire more? 


The essence of Nature, as 


pdrny pydey wht’ arodelre: Tt TaY 
dvarynalwy mrhy év rots mypduact 
kal Trois dreAcow. Gen. et Corr. 
ii. 10, 338, b, 27: év dmacw del 
tov BeAtlovos dpéyerbai payer Thy 
giow. De Vita et M.c. 4, 469, 
a, 28: thy plow dpauey ev racw 
éx tay Suvatay wotodcay Td KaAAL- 
otov, Gen, An. ii. 6, 744, b, 36: 
ovey roe? weplepyov ode pdtny 7 
gues, Likewise c. 4, 739, b, 19. 
Ingr, An. c. 2, 704. b, 15: 4 odors 
ovOey moet pdryy GAA’ del ex Tav 
evdexouevav TH ovcig wep) Exarrov 
yévos (ghov Td tpioroyv’ didwep ef 
BéArioy w8!, obtws Kad exer KaTa 
géow, Even in the most insigni- 
ficant products of nature we may 
perceive the effort after perfec- 
tion; cf. foll.n. and Hth. N. x. 
2, 1173, a,4: tows 5& Kal ev trois 
gpavaos eorti Tt guoindy syabdy 
Kpetrrov } Kad’ abta, % ép'erat Too 
oixelov ayabo®. vii, 14, 1153, b, 38: 
mavTa yap pioer Exe Tt Belov, 

' Part. An.i, 5, 645, a, 15; 


w 
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shows, is Form, but the form of everything is deter- 
ned by the function for which it is designed! All 
‘coming has its goal, and the terminal point of all 
otion is also its end or object.? This pursuit of fixed 
signs in nature is demonstrated to our experience by 
2 order and coherence of the universe and the regu- 
‘ity with which certain effects are produced by certain 
~ans. It is impossible to ascribe to chance what 
ppens always or even usually.2 He lays especial 
‘ess upon the motions of the heavenly bodies, the 
‘th of living creatures from seed, the instinct of 
imals, the evidences of design in the structure of 
imals and plants, and also upon human action, inas- 


Se? wh Suvoxepalvery masdinas Thy 
lL ray adrywrépwy Cdwv eénl- 
api, év maot yap Tots ‘puatkots 
ort Tt Saupaoréy. As Heracli- 
bade the strangers welcome 
the bakery where they found 
a, saying that God was there 
0, otrw Kal mpds Thy Chrno 
l éxdorov trav Cywv mpoctévat 
By Svewmodpevoy ws ev Eracw 
os Tivds puoikod Kal KaAov, TO 
1 ph TuxdvtTws BAA’ Everd Tivos 
rois Tis picews epyois dor) Kad 
uora’ ov 8 évexa ouvéeorniey 
yéyove TéAovs Thy TOD Kadov 
sav etAnpev. (Cf. c. 1, cited 
previous: n.) 

! Cf. also Meteor. iv. 12, 390, 
10: G@wavra 8 éorly apiopéva 
épyo* Ta pev yap Suvdueva 
ey Td avTa@y Epyov GAnOeas early 
ara, oloy 6 dpOaruds [sc. dAndas 
aApds dori] ef 6p&, 7d dE wh 
duevoy duwvipws, oiov 6 TeOvews 
AlOwos. 

2 Phys. ii. 2, 194, a, 28: 4 8& 


‘us TéAos Kal ob évexas ay yap 


guvexovs THS KwWhoews ovens eoTL 
TL TEAOS THS KWhoEws, TODTO oxa- 
tov xa) 7d ob Evera. c, 8,199, a, 8: 
éy bcos TéAOs earl Tt, TobTOU Evera. 
mparrerat Td mpdrepoy xa rd 
épetns, &c. Ibid. 1.30, see p. 356, 
supra. Part. An.i.1, 641, b, 23: 
mavtaxou 5é Aéyouev tdd€ ToddE 
Evexa, Brov by alynrar réAos Tt 
mpos 0 7 Klynois mepaiver undevds 
éumodicovros, Sate elvat avepdv 
bre Gort Tt Towvrov, & 8h xal 
Kadoduey pio. Phys. ii. 1, 193, 
b, 12: 9 bos 4 Aeyouevyn vs 
yéeveois [see Metaph. v. 4 init.] 
65és eorw eis pucw... H apa 
Happy puots. De An, ii. 4, 415, 
b, 16: dowep yap 6 voiis everd tov 
moet, Toy adtby Tpdmov Kal } puats. 

* Phys. ii. 8, 198, b, 34, 199, 
b, 15, 23; Part. An. iii, 2, 663, b, 
28; Gen. An. i. 19, 727, b, 29, cf. 
p. 362,n.5; De Calo, ii. 8, 289, b, 
26: ob« ory év roils pice Td ds 
Eruxev, obdE 7d TavTaxod Kal waoiy 
badpxov 7d ard TUXNS. 
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much, that is to say, as all art is an imitation or com- 
pletion of nature, and the design of the one therefore 
implies that of the other.' If we cannot deny the 
evidences of design throughout the world of mortal 
things, he argues that we must admit the same in a 
far greater measure with regard to the universe at 
large, where the order is more strict, and the regularity 
more unbroken. Whence, indeed, could the laws which 
govern the former have sprung except from the latter ?? 
Consequently the discovery of final causes forms the 
first and most important problem of natural science. 
It must direct its attention, not to the individual, but 
to the whole which the individual subserves—not to the 
matter but to the form.’ But if it is suggested that, in 


1 Phys. ii. 8, 198, b, 32-199, 
b, 26, cf. viii. 1, 252, a, 11: gaara 
phy oddév ye &raxrov Tay pice: Kat 
kara tow: h yap tots aitia 
mace tatews. Part. An.i. 1, 641, 
b, 12-30; De Calo, ii. 8, 289, b, 
25; Gen. An. iii. 10, 760, a, 31; 
Metaph. xii. 10, xiv. 8; see p. 
391, n. 2, supra. 

2 Part. An, i. 1, 641, b, 12: 
h ovo Evexd Tov moet maya. 
galverar yap, Somep év Tuis Texva- 
orois early 4 TéxVN, obras ev 
avrois Tois mpdymaow BAAN TIS 
apxh nad aitia Towbirn, hy éxouev 
xaddmrep [as well as] 7d Oepudy kal 
Wuxpov é Tov mayTds, 5d waAdrov 
eixos Tov ovpavoy yeyernoba bro 
TowvTyns aitias, et yéyove, Kal 
elvan Sid TowavTyY aitiay paAdAov 
ta (ga Ta OvnTd* +O yoov TeTaAy- 
pévoy Kal 7d dpicuevoy TOAD WaAAOY 
gpalverar év rois ovpaviots 7} meph 
nuas, Td 8 BAAOT’ BAAws Kal ds 
éruxe wept Ta OvnTd waAAov. of BE 
Tay wey (dw Exarrov pice: paciy 
elvat nat yevéoOat, Tov 8 odpavdy 


amd tToxNS Kal TOU abroudrov ToLOd~ 
Tov cvorivat, ev @ and roxNS Kad 
aratias ob8’ érioty. palverar. Cf. 
also ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 6650, 
579, 1. 

3 Phys. ii. 9, 200, a, 32 (after 
the passage quoted p. 360, n. 1): 
kal tupw pty TG pvoik@ Ackréa al 
aitiat, waAAov d&€ 4 Tlvos evexa* 
alriov yap totro ris Ans [inas- 
much as Nature chooses her 
materials with a view to the 
thing that is to be produced] 
GAA’ odx abtn Tod TéAOUs. Gen. 
et Corr. ii. 9, 335, b, 29: it is not 
sufficient to give the material 
causes of a thing. Matter is 
merely the motum, the movens 
in the province both of nature 
and art is something quite 
different ; the xupiwrépa aitia is 
the form. Materialistic physics, 
instead of giving us the real 
causes, can tell us only of imple- 
ments of production: as if one 
in answer to the question ‘ Who 
saws the wood ?’ were to reply, 
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order to pursue definite ends, Nature must be capable 
of conscious deliberation, Aristotle considers this un- 
reasonable Even Art, he remarks, does not reflect, 
but works in the artist unconsciously.!_ Moreover, it is 
just this which, as we already know, forms to Aristotle’s 
mind the distinction between Art and Nature, that the 
productions of the former have their motive principle 
outside themselves, and those of the latter within.2 We 
thus arrive for the first time at the important concep- 
tion of immanent design, a point so essential to 
Aristotle’s system that we might define Nature, accord- 
ing to his view, as the realm of internal activity toward 


a fixed end. 


‘The saw.’ Cf. p. 360, n. 1, and 
the passages quoted p. 303, n. 3, 
and p. 307, n. 4, and ZELL. Ph. 
d. Gr. pt. i. 788, 1, 3, 893, 
2, on the neglect of final causes 
in ancient physics. Part. An. i. 
1, 639, b, 14: patverar 5 mpdrn 
[sc. airla] hy Aéyouey éverd Tivos: 
Adyos ‘yap otros, apxh 8 6 Adyos 
éuo'ws ev re Tois Kara Tréxvny 
nal évy tots ptoe: cuvertnkdow. 
Ibid. c. 5, 645, a, 30: in the 
investigation of the animal or- 
ganism the question is, not of the 
individual parts or the matter, 
but of the 6An popph, of the 
cvvOeots and the 6A odcia. 

' Phys. ii. 8, 199, b, 26: &ro- 
mov d& Td wh ofecOa Everd Tov 
yiverOa, dav ph wor rd Kivovv 
BovAevoduevoy [ = day ph Bovdetin- 
ta 7d xvodv, for the poirt is 
missed by Déring, who, in his 
Kunstl. d. Arist. 68, puts a false 
emphasis on Ywor], xafro: kal 7 
Téxvn ob Bovrcverat* Kal yap ei evav 
ev TG EVA  vauTnyuch, duolws by 
pioe enoler’ dar’ ef ev rH réxvn 


éveatt 7d Evexd Tov, Kai ev pice 
Aristotle has here in view the 
art that bas become a fixed habit 
and second nature in the artist. 
Such art he conceives of, how- 
ever, not as belonging to the 
artist, but as inherent in ‘ Art’ 
itself, seeing that the creative 
principle resides, not in theartist, 
but in the artistic conception 
which operates in him, and which 
Aristotle therefore identifies with 
the réxvy itself ; cf. the passages 
quoted from Metaph. vii. 7, Gen. 
An, ii. 4, Part, dn. i. 1, inn. 1, 
p. 356, and Gen. et Corr.i.7, 324, 
a, 24: boa yap ph exer thy abrhy 
bAanv, more? anal bya, olov F 
larpinh: ath yap mowtca tyleav 
oubty maoxer id TOU by:aComevov. 

* See p. 418, n. 3, supra. In 
this sense Nature, as the internal 
operative principle in living 
things, is also expressly opposed 
to the human understanding, 
which operates upon them from 
without (Otpabev vods); cf. Gen. 
ln. ii. 6, 744, b, 21. 
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iis action in obedience tu purpose cannot obtain 


e mastery in nature: for, along with the free 
of form, we have the necessary element of matter 
inot be entirely overcome by form. We have al- 
wn (p.809sqq.) that Aristotle finds in matter the 
rk of chance and blind natural necessity. Both, 
timately coincide, since chance is precisely that 
es not happen as the fulfiment of some design, 
roduced by the way, in consequence of the 
of intervening causes which are indispensable 
ainment of a further end. This characteristic 
.existence renders it impossible to assign a pur- 
rerything in the world. Nature, indeed, works 
lefinite ends, but, in the realisation of her 
: produces many things parenthetically, by the 
1 mere necessity ;! yet she still endeavours as 
sible to make use of such chance products, em- 
1er superfluities for purposes of her own, and, 
id housewife, taking care that nothing be lost.* 
that natural science, in like manner, cannot 
roceed with the same rigour, but must take 
yunt the disturbances “introduced into the 
f nature by necessity and chance, admitting 
s to rules, and feeling satisfied when her 
itions hold in the majority of instances.3 


361, n. 1, supra. and nutrition of animal orgar- 
An. ii. 6, 744, b, 16: isms; Gen. An. ii. 4, 758, a, 37 
mos &yabds, kal odors sqq., iii. 2,663, b, 31. Cf. also p. 
AAew elwOey ef dv Zor: 361,n.1, and Part. An. iv. 5, 679, 
xenoréy. He points a, 29, where he says of the juice 
) uses to which super- of the cuttle-fish: 4 8& pots dpa 
rials (wepirtépara, on Th rowdity wepirrduart KaTaxpHrat 
Fen, An, i. 18, 724, b, mpds BohOeiay kad cwrnplay avray. 
: put in the formation 8 Part. An. iii. 2, 663, b, 27, 
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It is from this resistance offered by matter to form 
that Aristotle derives all irregular natural phenomena 
(répata), such as abortions and the like. He regards 
them as the stoppage of nature in the midst of an 
unfulfilled design, as a mutilation! and failure of the 
result which she originally intended.? Such pheno- 
mena arise from form not being completely master over 
matter. Moreover, we may note that he even con- 
siders it a kind of abortion or failure of the ends of 
nature when children do not resemble their parents, 
and especially their father, when a good man begets 
a bad son and wice versa,® when the nature of the body 


cf. Metaph. ii. 3 jin. and p. 168, 
n. 1,2, supra. Ritter’s statement 
(see his p. 212) that the doctrine 
of Nature rests according to Ari- 
stotle rather on opinion than on 
science, seems to be due to a 
mistranslation of Anal. Post. i. 
33, 89, a, 5, where 7 vos 7 
TomdTy (i.e. Td evdexduevoy kal 
&AAws Exe, as is clear from the 
context) is taken as =7 tous 
Totavrn—and Nature is so also 
(i.e. &BeBatos). 

1 Gen, An. iv. 3, 759, b,40 sqq. 
Aristotle is here speaking of abor- 
tions which want essential parts 
of the human body as well as 
those which have more than the 
proper number, and applies the 
above explanation to both : réAos 
yap TeV pev wivhoewy (form-giving 
motion) Avouévwy, ris 5° #Ans od 
Kparovnevyns, péver Td Kabddrou 
pddicra’ TodTo 8 earl (Gov... 
vo Tépas avannpia tis éorw. Cf. 
also 767, b, 13: 7d 5t répas ovK 
avaykaov mpos Thy Everd tov Kal 
thy rob téAous aitiay, &AAG ard 
cupBeBnkds dvaryKatoy. 

2 Phys. ii, 8, 199, b, 1: ef 34 


ter ia Kata réxvnv ev ois TO 
bpOas Everd tov, év SE Tois apap- 
Tavouevors Eveka mév Tivos émixel- 
petra: GAA’ aroruyxdverat, duo'ws 
by &xor at ev rots puaixots Kad ra 
vTépara Guoptiuara exelyou Tov 
vend, Tov. 

3 Gen. An. iv. 4, 770, b, 9: 
éort yap 7d Tépas Tay Tapa piow 
Tt, Tapa piaw 8 ov wacay GAAG 
Thy as éml rb woAU’ Tept yap Thy 
del kal thy €& dvdynns ov8ev ylverat 
mapa vow (a proposition which 
was afterwards applied by theo- 
logians to the miracles, and in 
this application has become 
famous, although it is not gener- 
ally known that it comes from 
Aristotle). Even a répas, there- 
fore, is in a certain sense kard 
vow, brav wh Kparhon Thy Kare 
thy BAny i) Kara 7d eldos pbars. 
Cf. previous n. 

‘4 Gen. An. ii. 3, 767, b, 5: 4 
By ods tots yoveoww dn tpdmov 
Twa Tépas early, 

5 Polit. i, 6, 1255, b, 1: 
akiotio: yap, dowep ef dvOpdmov 
&vOpwmrov ral ex Onplwy ylvec@a 
Onplov, obrw nad e dyabay aryabdy ~ 
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e 
does not correspond to that of the soul.! Indeed, he 
looks on all the female sex as imperfect and mutilated 
in comparison with the male, because the informing 
force of the man was insufficient to overcome the matter 
taken from the woman in the act of procreation.? 
Again the brutes are dwarfish as compared with human 
beings, because the upper members of their body are 
not properly proportioned to the lower ;* they are the 
imperfect attempts of nature to make men—a form of 
development analogous to that of children.‘ Moreover, 
among the animals we may discern a further malforma- 
tion in the case of single tribes—the mole, for instance ® 
—or, to speak more accurately, we may distinguish 
between more perfect and less perfect animals: such as 
have blood are more perfect than such as have none ;®% 
the tame than the wild;’ those which possess but one 
centre of organic life than those which are provided 


with several.* 


% 5& vos BovAeTrar wey TovTO 
Toleiy WOAAGKIS, Ov mévTar Sbvarat. 

1 Polit. i. 5, 1254, b, 27: Bov- 
Aerat wey ody H pious kal Td oopara 
diapépovra roety Ta Tov erevOepwy 
nal tay SovAwy,. . . ovpBatver S¢ 
ToAAGKS TovvayTiéy. 

2 Cf. infra, the section in Ch. 
X. on Sex in Animals. 

3’ Part. An. iv. 10, 686, b, 2, 
20: mdvra ydp dori Ta Cha vavddy 
TaAAa mapa Tov &vOpwrov. Cf. c. 
12, 695, a, 8. Children also, for 
the same reason, are vavddn; 
Part. An. iv. 10, 686, b, 10; Ingr. 
An. 11, 710, b, 12; De Mem. c. 
2 fin, and passim, 

4 Hist. An. viii. 1, 588, a, 31: 
the soul of children hardly differs 
from that of a beast. 

5 Hist. An, iv. 8, 533, a, 2. 


In like manner, vegetables, as compared 


® Gen. An. ii. 1, 732, a, 16. 

7 Polit. i. 5, 1254, b, 10: 72 
Hey Huepa [Cpa] trav dypiwy BeAtiw 
tiv gtow. Aristotle admits, 
however, himself, Part. An. i. 3, 
643, b, 3, that the division of 
animals into tame and wild is a 
false one, as all tame animals are 
found also in a wild condition. 
The greater perfection of tameani- 
mals is therefore something that 
is acquired ; so far as it is pice, 
it consists in a mere capacity. 

8 Part. An. iv. 5, 682, a, 6, 
where also it is added: nature, 
indeed, desires to give to such 
creatures only one central organ, 
but, being unable to do this, she 
is forced to give them several. 
In the Problems (x. 45) the 
writer goes so far as to say that, 
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with animals, areincomplete.! They display design but 
in a less developed form ;? and they too, as we shall 
see, have an animate existence, although only in the 
lowest stage of its development and in its most rudi- 
mentary outline. Aristotle even goes further and 
recognises a degree of life, though the least possible, in 
what appears to be inorganic. ‘Thus Nature as a 
whole is the gradual conquest of Form over Matter—a 
continual progression towards more perfect development 
of life. That which is absolutely first, or Form, in its 
temporal origin is last, since all Becoming is a move- 
ment out of Matter into Form, and the beginning (that 


which comes first in the order of thought) is also’ 


in every case the end.‘ It follows that complex exist- 


ences must be posterior to simple ones—the organic to | 


the inorganic.’ Aristotle, however, does not carry this 
thought beyond the sphere of earthly éxistence. He 
. applies it chiefly to organic nature, in which he first 
‘had the insight to discover a continuous progress’ from 
inanimate to animate, from imperfect to perfect forms 
of existence. ' . 


nature produces wild plants and 
animals in greater quantity than 
tame ones, because it is easier 
to make what is imperfect than 
what is perfect, and because 
nature, like art, is only able to 
create the better after long prac- 
tice. This, however, is an ex- 
aggeration of the Aristotelian 
doctrine of nature’s weakness. 

' Of. Gen. An. iii, 7, 757, b, 
19, 24. 

2 Phys. ii. 8, 199, b, @: wat év 
rots putois éverts Th. EveKd Tov, 
Arrov dt SinpOpwrat. 

+ See p. 460, n. 3, supra; and 


Ch. X. infra, at the end of pt. i. - 


4 Part. An. ii. 1, 646, a, 25: 
7a borepa TH yevéoe: mpdrepa Thy 
puow éor), kal mporov Td TH yeveret 
TeAeuTaioy . . TH pty obv xpdvy 
Tporépay Thy Any ayarykatoy elvat 
kal Thy yéverv, TE Ady 5E Thy 
éxdorov popphv. Metaph. ix. 8, 
1050, a, 7: @may em apxhy Padicer 
Td ytyvdmevov Kal TéAOS* aOX) yap 
7d 08 Evexa, Tov TédAovs 8’ Evena 
yéveois. Seealso p. 205, n.2, supra. 

5 Part. An. 646, b, 4. Meteor. 
iv. 12, 389, b, 29: del 58, uaAAov 
dijAov [rl Exacrrov] em ray borépwy 
kal 8Aws boa oloy dpyava Kx) Everd 
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TURNING now fro! 
nature to the consi 
the world, Aristotle 
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° Blements 


eneral inquiries into 
the actual constitution of 


upon a question which had 


occupied a leading place in previous metaphysical dis- 
cussions—-the question, namely, of creation. His pre- 
decessors had without exception assigned to the world 
in which we live a definite beginning in time—some, 
such as Anaxagoras, Plato, and the Pythagoreans,! 
holding that this world is the only one; others that the 
world we see is only one among an infinite series of 
other worlds both past and present.? Aristotle was the 
first to declare that our world is eternal and un- 


begotten.? 
itself upon him. 


zov. We haveaclearer ideaof the 
true nature of man than of flesh, 
bones, &c., and a better idea of the 
nature of the latter than of the 
elements. Td yap ob evera frora 
évrav0a SiAov Srov TAEioTOY Ths 
vans’ domwep yap «i Ta %oxara 
Anpéeein, 7 wev BAn odOey BAAO Tap’ 
aithy, m 8 ovaia ovbey BAAO # 6 
Adyos, Ta 5& werath avdroyoy TE 
eyyus elvat Exacroy, eel kal robTwy 
éTiovv ear Everd Tov. 


1 On the latter cf. ZuuL. Ph. 


This conviction seems to have early forced 
Although in his system it is not 


ad. Gr. pt. i. 378 sqq. 410 sq. 

2 The atomic school held the 
existence of both; Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, Diogenes, and Em- 
pedocles placed the series in the 
past. On Heraclitus cf. ZELL. 
Ph. d. Gr. pt. i. 586, 2 ad fin. 
629, 1 ad jfin.,and on Xenophanes, 
ibid. 498, 3 fin. 

3 As he says himself in the 
De Celo, i. 10, 279, b, 12. 

4 C1c. Acad. ii. 38, 119 (Av. 
Fr, 18), quotes probably from 
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placed in direct connection with the doctrine of the 
eternity of motion,’ yet it follows, equally with it, from 
the consideration that the operation of creative force in 


the world must be as eterna! 


force itself, and that the 
produced by it, how 
change,” cannot as a 
time. Aristotle, ind 
result in the works t 
he approaches very near 


the treatise I. p:Aocopias (see p. 
56 sq. supra), at any rate from 
one of the dialogues, as Aristotle’s 
view: ‘Neque enim ortum esse 
unquam mundum, quod nulla 
fuerit novo consilio inito tam 
praeclari operis inceptio, et ita 
esse eum undique aptum ut nulla 
vis tantos queat motus mutation- 
emque moliri, nulla senectus 
diuturnitate temporum existere 
ut hic ornatus unquam dilapsus 
occidat.’ (Cf. PLATO, Tim. 34, B, 
68, E, and elsewhere.) So Ps. 
PHILO, tern. M. ii. 489 (Ar. 
Fy, 17), where it is declared to 
be Seu abedrys to regard the 
dpards eds as no better than any 
human product. 

‘See p. 387, supra. The 
latter is even quite compatible 
with the doctrine of the birth 
and destruction of the world. 

* On this, cf. p. 468, n. 3. 

3 Phys. viii. 1, 251, a, 20 sqq. 
where, in opposing the view that 
motion had ever a beginning, he 
says: had the movens and the 
mobile existed without producing 
any motion, the transition from 
rest to motion could only have 
been eftected by a previous change 











hangeable as that 


ual parts may 
a beginning in 
essly states this 
n to us, although 
contents himself, in 


eit@r in one or both of them, 
and we should have to suppose 
a mpotépa petaBoAh Tis mparns. 
Similarly we should have to con- 
clude that as a preliminary to 
the transition from creation to 
destruction of the world or rice 
versa a change must take place 
in the creative force or in the 
material upon which it works. 
lf both remain unchanged their 
mutual relation must also re- 
main unchanged, and therefore 
also the resultant effect. But 
according to Aristotle, God is 
eternal, and unchangeable; 
matter, on the other hand (set- 
ting aside the doctrine of the 
immutability of the material of 
which the heavens are made), we 
know can only suffer change 
through the operation of the 
moving cause. If, therefore, the 
latter is unchangeable, its rela- 
tion to the matter and the uni- 
verse which is its product must 
be unchangeable. This is the 
argument indicated by Cicero 
in the passage quoted above, 
where Aristotle declares it to 
be inconceivable that so perfect 
a product as the world could 
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his investigations into the origin of the world, with 
proving that motion is eternal, and refuting the doctrine 


that the world has a beginning but no end.' 
earlyinvolved in his metaphysics. 


trine, however, is, 
For if the prim 
which it produdgg @ 
same. It cannot 
as a destructive, for 
from Aristotle’s sé 
of the material of 
stars are made. 












No 
of a beginning and end of the world in the sense of an 
absolute birth and destruction find no place in Ari- 


have had a_ beginning novo 
consilio inito; whence it may 
be concluded that the creative 
force must have produced the 
best from all eternity in virtue 
of its own unchangeable perfec- 
tion. 

! Aristotle devotes De Cirla, 
i. 10-12, to the proof that the 
heavens are without beginning 
and end, confining himself, how- 
ever, almost exclusively to the at- 
tack on the Platonic view, that, 
while they will endure for ever, 
they yet had a beginning in time. 
His chief argument against it is 
that beginning and endlessness, 
end and beginninglessness, are 
mutually exclusive. That which 
exists for an endless period can 
neither begin nor cease to be; 
in either case there must be a 
time in which it is not (see ¢, 12, 
281, b, 18 sqq. where, however, 
it is proved in too formal a way). 
Why, moreover, should that 
which has not existed for all 
aternity begin to be at this par- 


The doc- 


e of the immutability 
heavenly spheres and the 


, therefore, does the doctrine 


ticular moment? or why should 
that which has been from all 
eternity cease at this particular 
moment to exist? (283, a, 11) 
It is its own nature which con- 
stitutesathing without beginning 
or end, and this in such a case 
excludes the possibility of not- 
being ; the nature of that which 
has had a beginning and is liable 
to perish must,on the other hand, 
include it. The latter, therefore, 
cannot last for ever any more 
than the former can begin or 
end (1. 29 sqq.; of. p. 366, n. 1, fin. 
and the passage quoted, ibid. 
init. from Metaph. ix. 8). The 
views, on the other hand, of those 
who hold that the world has 
both beginning and end are 
here only lightly touched upon. 
The atomic view Aristotle con- 
sidered that he had disposed of 
by his doctrine of the unity of 
the world, while in reference to 
the view of Heraclitus and Em- 
pedocles he contents himself 
with remarking (c. 10, 280, a, 
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stotle’s system, but even such a fundamental change in 
the constitution of the world as is presupposed by 
Heraclitus and Empedocles is wholly inconsistent both 
with his cosmology and his metaphysics. The question 
for Aristotle is not of any ori@it Of the world in time, 
but only of its actual charactena d constitution. 

The universe is dividedya ine to Aristotle, into 
two halves of opposite charai : PF onc terrestrial, anid 
the other celestial. This opposition is at once revealed 
by the testimony of our senses: and Aristotle can 
hardly have come to it in any other way. The un- 
alterable nature of the stars and the changeless regu- 
larity of their movements form, in his opinion, so strong 
a contrast! to terrestrial corruptibility and change, that 
we are forced to recognise two essentially different 
realms, subject to different laws. The more im- 
portant this opposition seems to him to be, the more he 
strives to demonstrate its necessity. All natural bodies, 
he argues, are capable of movement in space. But 
movement in space is either rectilineal or circular or a 
compound of both. The third of these being derived 
from the first two, it follows that the latter alone are 
simple and original—rectilineal motion proceeding from 
the centre to the circumference, or vice versa, and 
circular motion revolving round the centre. If these 
are the first natural motions, there must be certain 
bodies which by reason of their nature are the subjects 
of such movement, and which are consequently the 







JL sqq.; cf. ZeLL. Ph, d. Gr. pt. and destruction. 

i. 629, Lad fin.) that it attributes 1 That it was the observation 
to the world a mere change of of this which led Aristotle in 
form and not a veritable birth the first instance to make his 
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most primitive and ancient beds Those, on the 
contrary, which exhibit a composite movement, must be 
formed by combination from them, and receive their 
particular bias from the constituent which prepon- 
derates in their composition. That which is natural is 
always earlier than that which is opposed to nature and 
violent. It follows that circular, and also rectilineal, 
movement must be naturally fitted for some body or 
other, the more so that rotation is the only unbroken and 
interminable movement, and nothing that is contrary 
to nature fulfils these conditions. Accordingly there 
must exist two sorts of simple bodies—the one origin- 
ally destined for rectilineal, the other for circular, move- 
ment.! Rectilineal movement has opposite directions : 
it is either upwards or downwards, passing from centre 
to circumference, or vice versa. Consequently, the bodies 
which exhibit it must be of opposite natures, destined 
for the one or the other kind of motion: that is, they must 
be either light or heavy. Circular motion, on the other 
hand, exhibits no such contraries. It starts from any point 
towards any point in the circumference. So the body 
which is naturally qualified for it must likewise be with- 
out contrariety. It can neither be heavy nor light, since 
it does not rise or fall, and in fact it cannot exhibit any 
kind of rectilineal motion. Itis even impossible to com- 
municate either upward or downward motion to it by force, 
since if the one were unnatural to it the other must? be 


distinction between two realms already laid down (c. 2, 269, a, 

of being is obvious from his 10, 14) as the basis of the dis- 

whole treatment of the subject. cussion (see p. 224, n. 3), év év) 

Cf. also p. 366, n. 1. évayttov, which, when thus uni- 
1 De Calo, i. 2, 268, b, 14 sqq. versally expressed, is certainly 
’ According to the principle open to dispute. 
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its natural motion.! The body that is destined for circular 
motion is also without beginning or ending, subject to 
neither increase nor diminution, neither impression nor 
change.? His argument for this is that everything that 
comes into being springs from its opposite, and every- 
thing that perishes is resolved into the same ;* all in- 
crease and decrease depend upon addition or subtraction 
of the matter out of which a thing has grown, and there- 
fore that which, being without beginning, possesses no 
such matter, cannot increase or decrease; all bodies, 
finally, which alter, either increase or decrease, and where 
there is no such process neither is there any alteration.’ 


1 Ibid. c. 3, 269, b, 18-270, a, 
12; nor can the position Bia pev 
yap evdéxerat Thy BAXou Kal éErépov 
[sc. Kirnow KivetoOa] (c. 2, 269, a, 
7) be accepted except provision- 
ally as of universal validity. 
As is shown in the sequel, it is 
inapplicable to the wther. The 
position upon which the latter 
conclusion rests, (viz. that move- 
ment in a circle has no opposite). 
Aristotle, indeed, endeavours 
(ce. 4) further to establish by 
special proofs. But he cannot 
prove that the motion may not 
be crooked or oblique ; for if we 
have two opposite motions on 
the same or on parallel lines 
which deviate in opposite direc- 
tions, it does not make the 
slightest difference whether the 
lines are straight or circular. 
Moreover, the courses of the 
fixed stars and of the planets 
are actually in opposite direc- 
tions; why may these bodies 
not, then, consist of different 
zetherial substance? We are not 
warranted, however, with MEYER 


(Aristot. Thierkunde, 393) in 
casting a doubt upon Aristotle's 
clearly expressed meaning, mere- 
ly on the ground of the actual 
difficulties that beset the theory. 

» He says, De Crrla, i. 3, 270, 
a, 13, b, 1: ayévyrov kal &pPOaprov 
xa dvavtts Kal dvaddoiwroy, atdiov 
kal ov7’ abénow exo obre pbicw, 
GAN’ &ynparoyv Kal avadAolwrov ial 
amabés. Cf. Metaph. viii. 4, 1044, 
b, 7, xii. 1, 2, 1069, a, 30, b, 25. 

3 On this point, cf. also p. 
341 sq. 

* De Calo, i. 3, 270, a, 13-35. 
The immutability of the body 
which has no opposite might have 
been proved more simply and 
conclusively from the proposi- 
tion (p. 341, and p. 353 sq. above) 
that all change means transition 
from one state into its opposite, 
and that a thing can only be 
operated upon by its opposite. 
Aristotle, however, does not here 
adopt this method, as his investi- 
gation into the conception of 
change and affection was not 
published until later—in his 
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This position draws further support from experience. 
For he contends that if the spaces of the heavens, as well 
as the intermediate space between heaven and earth, 
were full of air or fire, then the bulk of these elements, 
considering the magnitude of the stars and their distance 
from each other, would be so hugely disproportioned to 
that of the remaining elements that the latter could not 
preserve their equilibrium, but would be swallowed up 
by them. A proper proportion between the elements ! 
can therefore only be maintained on the hypothesis that 
the celestial space is filled with a body different from the 
matter of the elements.? We are also led to believe that 
this body is superior to all change, by the fact that 
antiquity, so far as tradition reaches, furnishes us with 
no evidence of the least alteration in the fabric of the 
heaven or its parts. Finally, the unthinking belief of 
humanity harmonises with this conviction, and such a 
belief deserves respect as the inheritance of unnumbered 
generations.‘ All nations have placed the residence of 
the gods in heaven, because they were convinced of its 
immortal and divine nature. The name ‘ether’ may 
be traced to the same source, for Aristotle, like Plato, 
derives it from det Oetv, from the restless rotation of 


4 
treatise on birth and destruc- 
tion. 

1 Such a proportion involves 
that there is as much air and as 
much fire as will be produced by 
the transformation of all water 
into air and all air into fire on 
the basis of the existing quanti- 
tative extent of these bodies. 

2 Meteor. i. 3, 339, b, 13-340, 
a, 18. 


+ De Celo, i. 3, 270, b, 11. 

1 ob yap G&mrak ovdE Sls GAN’ 
ameipdiis Sel vouilew Tas abtas 
apicvetoOar Sdéas eis twas. De 
Calo, 270, b, 19. See Meteor. 
339, b, 27, where the same reason 
is given in almost the same 
words, and Metaph. xii. 8 ad fin. 
See infra, the section of Ch. IX. 
on the Heavens, and Ch. XII. pt. 2. 

5 PLATO, Crat. 410, B. 
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the celestial globes, and not from ai@evv.! 
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The conclu- 


sion is that the ether must be distinguished from all 
elementary matter.? Without opposition and without 


1 De Calo, i. 3, 270, b, 4-25; 
Meteor. i. 3, 339, b, 19 sqq.; 
and following these passages 
De Mundo, c. 2, 392, a, 5. On 
the name ‘ther,’ cf. ZELL. Ph. 
d. Gr. i. 897, 4 ad fin. 

? Although it is called mpdroy 
croxetoy, De Carlo, iii. 1, 298, b, 
6; Meteor. i. 1, 338, b, 21; c. 38, 
339, b, 16, 340, b, 11, rd ray 
&otpwv otoxeiov; Gen. An. iii. 
3, 737, a, 1, it is yet expressly 
distinguished in these passages 
from the four ororxeta. Gen. An. 
ii. 3, 736, b, 29, it is called érepov 
cGpa Kal Oedtepoy TaY KaAoULEevwY 
oraxelwv; Meteor. i. 3, 340, b, 7 
(cf. p. 488, n. 3, infra), Erepov cBpa. 
mupés Te Kat Repos; and De Calo, 
i, 2, 269, a, 30: odota céparos 
BAAN wapa Tas évraiba ovetdcess 
Qevorépa kal mporépa toltwy Gmdy- 
tov; cf. ibid. vu. 3 (following n.). 
If, therefore, we understand by 
orotxeia, only such simple bodies 
as stand to one another in the 
relation of opposites, and pass 
into one another, we cannot 
reckon the xzther among these. 
Only when we extend the mean- 
ing of the word to embrace ail 
simple bodies can we call it a 
orotxeiov, On the other hand, it 
is, to say the least of it, in- 
accurate and misleading to say 
that according to Aristotle the 
celestial spheres have ‘no ma- 
terial substratum’ (BRENTANO, 
Psychol. d. Arist.198; HERTLING, 
Mat. und Form, 22), that ‘the 
zther consists of a material which 
is‘no material, of an immaterial 
material’ (KAMPE, Jrkennt- 


nissth. d. Arist. 30 sq.) that all 
that is meant by the #An of the 
stars is the potentiality they 
possess of motion and change 
in space, and that in this sense 
we might even attribute #Ay to 
vos (HERTLING, ibid. 23). Ari- 
stotle certainly says, Metaph. viii. 
4, 1044, b, 7: in the case of 
yevunral odcia, we have to deal 
both with their matter and form; 
it is otherwise with dvoixal pey 
lSi0t S¢ obolat, ‘tows yap ena 
ovn exer BAnv, } ob ToatTny GAAG 
pévov Kata TéTov KiWnTHY. Matter, 
however, is denied of the hea- 
venly bodies only in the sense in 
which it belongs to temporal 
things. Aristotle means that if 
we understand by #Ay that of 
which a thing is made, the 
broxeluevoy yevérews kal pOopas 
dexrixdy (as it is defined, Gen. et 
Corr.i.4, 320, a, 2), the uncreated 
and eternal has no #A7y in this 
sense; but if we take it in the 
more general sense of the sub- 
stratum of change, the duvduer dy, 
it has An, inasmuch as it is 
capable of movement in space. 
That this is all that Aristotle 
means is obviousfrom the parallel 
passages, xii. 2, 1069, b, 24: 
mayra, 8 tAny éxet boa peraBddAer 

.. kal tov didlwy boa wh yevvnTa 
Kuntd 8& popd, GAA‘ ob yeryynThy, 
GAAG Wé0ev wot; viii. 1, 1042, b. 5: 
ob yop dvdynn, ef te BAny exe 
TomKhy, TotTo Kal-yerynthy Kal 
pedpryy Exew; c. 8, 1050, b, 20: 
008 ef re Kwotpevor &ldiov, od Fort 
Kara Suvayiv Kivodmevoy aad F 
nd@ev wot’ [only in respect of 
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mutation, it stands above ‘the atnits of the elements: 
these belong to the terrestrial, it to the celestial, world : 
of it are formed the heavenly spheres and stars; it is 
the god-like in the realm of matter.! 

The four elements are different in all respects. If 
circular movement is peculiar to the ether, their move- 
ment is rectilineal. Bunt, as we have remarked, recti- 
lineal motion follows two opposite directions, upand down, 
toward the circumference and toward the centre. That 
which tends naturally downwards is heavy ; that which 
rises is light. Accordingly the elements exhibit the 
opposites of heavy and light. This opposition cannot, 
he holds, be reduced to quantitative differences of magni- 
tude, of mathematical figure, or density ; it is original 
and qualitative. The peculiarities of the elementary 
materials we cannot explain either, with Plato and Demo- 
critus, by the mathematical qualities of atoms, or, with 
the elder physicists, by the rarefaction and condensation 


locality can it be said to move 
merely dvvduec and not évepyeig, 
inasmuch as it is not yet in the 
place to which it is moving] 
rovrov 8 (1.0. rod méfev mot Kivel- 
cba] tAnv avey KwAvet Umdpyxetv. 
De Celo, i. 9, 278, a, 10 sqq. 
Aristotle expressly says: 6 obpaybs 
as a universal conception is 
different from d3¢ 6 odpavds ; the 
former is e«fSos xal poppy, the 
latter 77 SAn meneymevoy, Still 
less can we infer from Metaph. 
viii 4, that the ‘celestial glones 
are incorporeal beings (like the 
sether, they are frequently called 
Ocia cdpara, &c.: see Ind, Ar. 
742, a, 43-60); we cannot, there- 
fore, suppose for a moment that 


fan is denied of them in the 
same sense as it is denied of the 
immaterial Nous, or that it can 
be attributed to the latter in the 
same sense as to the former. 

1 It is called Oetos, Meteor. i. 
3, 339, b, 25; also, similarly, De 
Calo, i. 3, 270, b, 11, 20: 4 mpérn 
ovcia Tay cwudTwv, To mparoy 
oda, erepdy Tidy mapa viv Kal mip 
kal dépo, nal Bdwp. Ibid. ii. 1, 284, 
a,4 Later philosophers, such as 
Cicero’s Epicurean (NV. De. i. 13, 
33, cf. KriscHn, Forsch., 306 
sqq.) and the pseudo-Justin 
Cohort. c. 5, 36, identify on this 
ground God and the zther. 

2 See p. 473 sq. 
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of one and the same primitive material. We have 
already proved this point with regard to the first, 
hypothesis.' But those who deduce the differences of 
matter from a condensation and rarefaction of some one 
original element are, besides other arguments, met by 
the objection that they do not explain the distinction 
between light and heavy substance. They confine 
the difference between the elements to a mere relation 
of magnitudes, and accordingly represent it as some- 
thing merely relative.? To Aristotle’s mind, the oppo- 
sition of rectilineal movements and natural localities at 
once demands a qualitative difference between the ele- 
ments. Rectilineal motion being just as primitive as 
circular motion, there must be certain bodies which are 
especially designed for it. Again, since it includes 
two tendencies, upward and downward, we must in the 
first place assume two bodies, of which one naturally 
sinks, the other rises, the one tending to the centre, the 
other to the circumference of the world. In the second 
place, we must imagine an intermediate element, or 
rather a pair of elements, the one approximating to 
the former, and the other to the latter. Of these four 
bodies, the first two are earth and fire, the other two 
water and air. Earth is absolutely heavy and entirely 
devoid of lightness ; fire is absolutely light and entirely 
devoid of heaviness. The one moves straight to the 
centre, and therefore sinks below all other bodies; the 
other moves straight to the circumference, and therefore 


1 See p. 443 sqq. 20; Metaph. i. 8, 988, b, 29 sqq. 
2 Aristotle discusses this view 2 See p. 473. 
De Celo, iii. 5, cf. iv. 5, 312, b, 
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rises above all other bodies. Water and air, on the 
other hand, are only relatively heavy, and therefore also 
relatively light. Water is heavier than air and fire, 
but lighter than earth; air heavier than fire, but lighter 
than water and earth. Under no possible circumstances, 
unless compelled by forcible movement, does fire sink of 
itself into the place of air; nor, again, does earth rise 
into that of water. Air and water, on the contrary, 
sink into the lower regions when the matter which fills 
them is withdrawn.! Harth is everywhere heavy; water, 
everywhere except in earth; air, everywhere except in 
earth and water;? fire, nowhere.* Therefore of two 
bodies the one which holds the more air may be heavier 
in air but lighter in water than the other—a hundred- 


weight of wood, for instance, than a pound of lead.‘ 
We may arrive at these four elements even more 


definitely by another process of reasoning. 


1 Properly, indeed, they ought 
to rise into the higher ; Aristotle 
admits himself, De Celo, iv. 5, 
312, b, sqq., that this does happen 
unless external force be applied, 
—without, however, explaining a 
circumstance which has so im- 
portant a bearing upon his 
theory. 

2 That even air has weight is 
obvious from the fact that a 
bladder full of airis heavier than 
an empty one; ibid. c. 4, 311, b, 9. 

8 Aristotle, in the passage 
just referred to, finds in this 
theory an explanation of the 
difference between absolute and 
specific gravity. 

4 De Calo, iv. 3-5, The same 
ideas occur, in a somewhat 
different application, ii. 3, 286, a, 
12 sqq. Itis there said that the 


All 


world cannot consist of sther 
alone, for it must have an immov- 
able centre. There must there- 
fore be a body whose nature it is 
to rest at the centre and move 
towards it, and therefore also one 
of an opposite nature. We thus 
have earth and fire, which in 
turn require water and air as 
intermediate elements. 

5 For what follows, see Gen. 
et Corr. ii. 2,3. The true author 
of this theory of the elements is 
said to be Hippocrates (according 
toIDELER, Arist. Meteor. ii. 389, 
who appeals to GALEN, De Elem. 
see. Hippocr. i. 9, Opp. ed. Kiihn, 
i. 481sq.). This, however, is un- 
certain for several reasons. In 
the first place, neither of the 
works here referred to, II. péaios 
avOpémrov and II. capxa@v, can be 
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bodies capable of being perceived by the senses are 
prehensible ; but all qualities perceptible by the sense of 
touch, with the exception of gravity and levity,’ are 
reducible to four—warmth, cold, dryness, moisture.? 
Aristotle regards the first two of these properties as 


active, the others as passive.* 


attributed to Hippocrates. The 
former is without doubt the 
work, or an extract from a work, 
of Polybus, his son-in-law : the 
latter is of post-Aristotelian 
origin, cf. KUHN, Hippocr. Opp.l. 
exlvii., clv.; Littrn, Zuvres d’ 
Hippocrate, i. 345 sqq. 384. 
Again, while the treatise II. puctos 
av6pémov recognises (c. 1 init.) 
Empedocles’s four elements and 
even makes heat and cold, dry- 
ness and moisture the constitu- 
ent elements of every living thing 
(c. 3), it yet does not bring these 
two positions together as Ari- 
stotle does, or deduce each of the 
four elements from the various 
combinations of those four pro- 
perties into pairs; nor, indeed, 
does GALEN (see supra) claim this 
for it. The treatise I. capxav, on 
the other hand, refers(ati. 425, K) 
to the Aristotelian account of the 
elements, but this merely proves 
that it is later than Aristotle. 
That heat and cold, dryness and 
moisture, were regarded as the 
elements of things in the medical 
schools of his time, is corro- 
borated by PLATO, Sym. 186, D. 
187, D. The early physicists 
regarded the conflict of heat and 
cold as the primary principle of 
evolution and frequently united 
with it that of dryness and mois- 
ture, without, however, as yet ex- 
pressly combining these four as 
the primary properties of things. 


Now, by joining these 


CE. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i, 205, 241, 
519 sq. 897. 

1 We have not here to do with 
these, as they do not indicate a 
particular kind of action and 
passion; the elements, on the 
other hand, stand to one another 
in that particular relation of 
action and passion (ibid. 329, 
b, 20), which the treatise on 
birth and destruction chiefly dis- 
cusses. 

2 Thid. 329, b, 24: Oepudy dé 
kal wuxpdy kal dypdy Kal Enpby ra 
bey TE TwontiuKd elvar Ta BE Tq 
madnrind Aéyerar’ Oepudy ydp éort 
17> ouyKpivoy Ta Syoyer [from 
which it follows that fire separates 
heterogeneous elements], puxpiy 
5& 7d cuvdyor Kal cvyKpivoy dpyolws 
Td Te ovyyery| Kal Ta wh dudpvaa, 
Sypby 8& 7d adpicroy oikelp Spy 
eddpioroy bv, Enpdy B& 7d adoirrov 
ev oikeiw bpq, Suadpioroy Bé. (CE, 
Meteor. iv. 4, 381, b, b, 29.) The 
qualities Aerrdv, waxb, yAloxpoy, 
Kpavpov, padaxby, okAnpdy are re- 
duced to these primary qualities ; 
diepdv and BeBpeypévov form two 
kinds of moisture, &mpdy in its 
narrower sense and wemnyds of 
dryness. 

3 Meteor. iv. 1 init.: eel 3& 
rérrapa Sidpirrat atria tev oTol- 
xelwy, ... dv Ta wev So moinTiKd, 
7d Ocppdy kal rd puxpdy, Ta 5E Bb0 
madntixa, 70 Enpdv Kal 7d wypdv' 
d¢ mloris TovTwy ek Tis éraywyis. 
galverar yap ev wagw % pep 
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four properties in pairs, we obtain, after eliminating 
two impossible combinations, four that are possible, in 
which one active and one passive property are always 
united, and thus four simple bodies or elements are 
exhibited '—warm and dry, or fire; warm and moist, 
or air;? cold and moist, or water; cold and dry, or 


earth.’ 


These are the four sorts of matter of which all 


composite bodies consist, which are excreted from all, 


Oepudrns Kat  Wuxpdrns dpiCovoat 
kal cvpptovea Kal weraBdAdroucat 
7d duoyery kal Ta wh duoyera, ral 
bypatvovca: nal kEnpaivovoa kai 
oKdnpivovoa Kal paddrrovon, Ta 
dé Enpe nal sypd dpiCdweva kat 
TaAAa, Ta eipnucva md0n mda xXovTa, 
Cf.c. 4 init. c. 5, 382, a, 27 sqq. 
ce. 10, 388, a, 21, c. 11, 389, a, 29. 

1 In his description of. these 
four primary substances and their 
fundamental attributes Aristotle 
is not quite consistent. Thus 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 2, 329, b, 7, 18, 
ce. 3, 330, a, 30, 33, and Meteor. i. 
2, 839, a, 13, he calls the latter 
cheat, cold, &¢.) both ororxeia and 
apxal, the bodies of which they 
are attributes, a7Aa odpara, Ind. 
Arist. 76, b, 15 sqq. Again, they 
are frequently called crotxeta 
with the addition 74 kadovpeva 
[Phys. i. 4, 187, a, 26, iii. 5, 304, 
b, 38. Gen. et Corr. ii. 1, 328, b, 
31, 329, a, 26. Meteer. i. 3, 339, 
b, 5. Gen. An. ii. 3, 736, b, 29. 
Metaph. i. 4, 985, a, 34: 7a ds ev 
Bans elder Acydueva, ororxeta), 
Part. An. ii. 1, 646, a, 13 even 
Ta kadovpeva t1d TiIVwY TTOLXE!IA, 
so that we clearly see that he is 
merely following in this the 
usage of others. On the other 
hand, ororxetov—which in its 
most general sense indicates con- 


you, I. 


stituent parts of any kind (évur- 
dpxovra), and thus even the com- 
ponent parts of a conception ora 
demonstration, as well as the 
form as constituent part of the 
thing, but in a more special 
sense the évumdpyov as tAnv 
(BoniTz, Ind. Arist. 702, a, 18 
sqq.)—stands for the ultimate 
material constituents of bodies 
themselves, that eis 8 Siaipetrar 7a 
Thpara ~rxara, xeiva 5¢ unkér’ eis 
tarda ide: Siapépovra [Metaph. v. 
3, 1014, a, 32; cf. i. 3, 983, b, 8], 
cis 8 TaAAG odpara Biaipeira, év- 
umdpxov duvduer ® evepryeta, abtd 3° 
Zor abialperoy eis Erepa TH elder 
(De Ceo, iii. 3, 303, a, 15). So 
Gen. et Corr. ii. T init.; Meteor. 
i. 1 init. (rév oroxelwy TSY Twpa- 
tTiK@v); ii. 2, 355, b, 1, iv. 1 init; 
De Calo, iii.3 init. c. 5 init., and 
innumerable other places. The 
original oppositions, moreover, 
which succeed primary substance 
as the second principle of exist- 
ence (as the elements are the 
third, Gen. et Corr. ii. 1, 329, a, 
32),are called afria ray oroixeEiwy, 
Meteor. iv. 1 init. 

2 ‘Ofov arpls yap & ahp, Gen. 
et Corr. ii, 3, 330, b, 4. 

3 Gen. et Corr. ii. 3. Meteor. 
iv. 1 init. 


If 
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and into which all are resolved.! Their own primitive 
and indecomposable nature is proved by the fact that 
though they can, by transmutation, pass into each 
other, they never excrete any other body from them- 
selves.2. Every composite body in the terrestrial king- 
dom contains all of them.? Yet they are never revealed 
to our experience in perfect purity.1 | For example, 
elemental fire must not be confounded with a flame, 
which is produced by an intensification of its warmth, 
as ice is by an intensification of the cold natural to 
water. Elemental fire is caloric, or warm and dry 
evaporation ;® flame, on the contrary, is no constant 


1 De Colo, iii. 3. Metaph. v. 
38, see p. 481, n.1,and elsewhere. 

2 De Colo, iii. 3,302, a, 19 sqq. 

$3 As is more fully proved, 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 8. 

4 Gen. et Corr. ii. 3, 330, b, 21: 
ode éort St 7d Tip Kal 5 ahp Kab 
Exacrov trav cipnucvwy amdodv, 
GAAG puxtdv: Ta 8 GrAG ToLadTa 
bev dor, ob pévra Traira [Taira], 
ofov ef ri 7@ mup) Suotov, mupoeidés, 
ov wip, kal Td TH Bpr Gepoesdes 
duolws 8 Karl trav BAAwy. CE. 
Meteor. ii. 4, 359, b, 32, where, 
referring to the distinction be- 
tween wet and dry vapour, which 
is discussed below, he says: fot 
3 obre 7d Sypdy avev rod Enpod 
otre Td Enpdy dvev Tov bypod, GAAG 
mdyta Tatra Aéyerar Kata Thy 
Srepoxhy. Ibid. ii. 5, 362, a, 9: 
dry vapours are only produced 
where moistureis present. Jdid. iv. 
8. According to Phys. iv. 7, 214, 
a, 32, air is intermingled with 
water; whereas, in De Sensu, c. 5, 
448, a, 4, this is controverted ; cf. 
MEYER, Arist. Thierkunde, 404 sq. 

& Gen. et Corr. ii. 3, 330, b, 


25; 7d de mip éorly srepBory 


Oepuirnros, Samep Kal xpborraddros 
uxpérntos’ h yap mhkis Kal 7 
(gots brepBodal tivés cio, 7 wey 
puxpérynros 7 St Oepudtntos. ei ody 
6 KptoradAds éort mijtis wypov 
Wuxpod, nal rd wip gora ears 
Enpov Bepuod, 51d Kal oddéy ob7’ ex 
Kpuardadou ylyverat ot7’ éx mupds. 
The same remark is made about 
fire, Meteor. i. 3, 340, b, 21, c. 4, 
341, b, 22; cf. 1.13: mpdroy per 
yap bd Thy éyeduAtoy popdy éort 
7d Oepudy Kad Enpdv, d Aéyouey wip: 
dvevupor yap Td Kowdy, &c. What 
is called ‘ fire’ isa kind of inflam- 
mable material (éréxavya)which, 
like smoke, can be-kindled by a 
little motion. Heraclitus had 
identified fire with heat in 
general (see ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 588 sq.); the distinction 
between fire and the heat of 
fire appears in his school (PLATO, 
Crat. 413, ©). Aristotle had a 
special reason for emphasising 
this distinction, as is indicated 
by the above passage from the 
Meteorology. For it was impos- 
sible that between the aérial and 
the celestial sphere there should 
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material, but a phenomenon occasioned by the transmu- 
tation of moist and dry substance (air and earth).’ 
Again, while each of the elements exhibits two essential 
properties, one of which in each case is its proper and 
distinctive characteristic—the dryness of earth, the cold 
of water, the ‘ moisture’ or fluidity of air, the warmth of 
fire.2 Since, finally, each element includes a passive 
and an active quality,? it follows that all act upon and 
are acted on by one another, that they mingle and are 
transformed into one another—a process, indeed, which 
would not otherwise be conceivable. Hach element 
may pass into all the rest, for everything goes from 


be a region of fire, as he was 
forced to hold there was, if ‘fire’ 
included only visible flame. 

1 Meteor. ii. 2, 355, a, 9: 7 
pev yap Pad Bid cuvexods typod 
kal Enpod petaBarrAdyray yiyvera 
kal ob rpéperar [with which that 
which is improperly called rpopy, 
Long. Vit. 3, 463, b, 24, Vita et 
M. c. 5, 470, a, 2, does not con- 
flict] + ob yap 4 abr ota diapever 
ovbéva xpdvov ws eimeiv. Ibid. c. 
3, 357, b, 31: KaOdwep 7d rev 
pedvrwy t8drwy Kal rd Tis Proyds 
petdua. Vita et MW. c. 5, 470, a, 2. 

2 Gen. et Corr. ii. 3, 331, a, 
3: ob why GAA’ amaAds ye TérTapa 
bvra [Ta oroixeta] evds exacrdy 
éort, yi wey Enpod paddoy 7) 
wuxpod, BSwp 5& Wuxpod parrov 
h typod, ahp & typod pardrov A 
Gcpuod, mip S¢ Oepuod waArrov 7} 
tnpod. Meteor. iv. 4, 382, a, 3. 
In the latter passage Aristotle 
says, among other things, that 
earth and water alone are in- 
habited by living beings (on which 
vide below), because they alone 
are tan Tov owpdrwv. For 
although cold is held by Aristotle 


to be the primary quality of 
water, moisture of air, he yet tells 
us here: Aéyera: 5¢ tév oToLXelwy 
idialrara Enpod wey yh, sypod Bt 
Bdwp .. . TiOdueba SE Sypot coma 
Bdwp, Enpod de yi Civ. 4, 5, 382, 
a, 3, b, 3); and since dryness 
and moisture are regarded as the 
passive or material qualities (see 
p. 480, suprw), earth and water 
are held to be the matter of all 
bodies. Fire, on the other hand, 
represents in a special sense 
the element of form (Gen. et 
Corr, i. 8, 335, a, 9 sqq.), for here, 
as elsewhere, the containing ele- 
ment stands to the contained in 
the relation of form to matter 
(De Celo, iv. 4, 312, a, 11) 
Similarly, more reality is attri- 
puted to heat than to cold, inas- 
much as the former is a positive, 
the latter a negative, aitribute ; 
the one is classed as being, the 
other as not-being (Gen. et Corr. 
i, 8, 318, b, 14). 

3 See pp. 479 sq. supra. 

4 Gen. et Corr. ii. 2, 329, b, 
22,c.7, and elsewhere; see pp. 
450 sq. supra. 
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opposite to opposite; but the elements are all opposed 
to each other just in the same way as their distinctive 
properties (warmth, cold, dryness, and moisture) are 
opposed. The more complete this opposition is, the 
more difficult and the slower is the process of transition 
from one to the other; the less complete, the easier. 
Therefore, when two elements exhibit respectively a 
conflict of both their essential properties, the process is 
slower and more difficult than when they have one 
property in common and conflict only in respect of the 
other. In the latter case the alteration of one property 
in one of them occasions a complete transmutation into 
the other; while in the former case we only gain one 
step by such a change—for only the element interme- 
diate between the two that are opposed is produced, and 
it requires a second transmutation before the meta- 
morphosis is complete. For instance, by removing the 
cold of water, we obtain air; but it is only when the 
humidity common to water and air has been removed 
that we obtain fire. If the humidity of water dis- 
appears, earth is produced; but in order to generate 
fire, the coldness common to earth and water must be 
withdrawn. Hence it follows that the elements which 
are wholly opposed to one another are metamorphosed 
by an indirect process; those which are but partially 
opposed are transformed directly. Fire passes directly 
into air or earth, indirectly into water; air directly into 
fire or water, indirectly into earth; water directly 
into air or earth, indirectly into fire; earth directly 
into water or fire, indirectly into air.! Thus all the 


) Gen, et Corr. ii. 4. 
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elements, as Heraclitus and Plato had already demon- 


strated,’ form together one complete whole, a self- 
contained circle of generation and destruction,? the parts 
of which are incessantly undergoing transformation, but 
steadfastly maintaining the law of their metamorphosis, 
preserving the same forms and proportions in the midst 
of the ceaseless transmutation of their matter.’ 

These propositions concerning the nature of the 
elementary bodies are enough to prove that there is 
only one world. For if each body has its natural place, 
and if its very essence consists in its having it, then all 
bodies, unless hindered by force, must move to these 
their natural localities—earth to the centre, ether to 
circumference, and the other elements to the inter- 
mediate spaces. Hence it is impossible that there 
should be more than one region of earth, water, air, 
fire, and ether, and consequently that there should be 
another world besides the one in which we live. We 
cannot suppose that a body is forcibly retained in a 
locality beyond the world, since such a locality must be 


Touro Kal mibavoy, ws adivarov ph 
Tov abroy elva: wepl mavtwy ToUTwY 


1Cf. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 


619, and ibid. ii. 680. 


2 Gen. et Corr. ibid. 331, b, 2: 
ote pavepoy bri KUKAW Te ~oraL H 
yéveois Tots Gros Thpact, &C. 

3 Meteor. ii. 3, 357, b, 27: it 
is asked, wérepov kal 7 OddAarTa 
del Siapdver ray aitay oda mopiwy 
apbug, W Te efSae nal Te TooP 
petaBadAdvrwy adel tay pepay, 
Kabdrep ahp nal Td wérimov wp 
kal rd mip. del yap AAO Kal HAAG 
ylverat robTwy ExacTov, Td 5 eldos 
Tod mAHGous ExdoTov TodTwY pével, 
Kabdarep To Tey pedvrwy bddrwv Kal 
Td Tis proyds pedua. pavepdy dy 


Adyov, Kal Siapepev taxuTAri Kal 
Apaduriirt ris meraBorts em) wav- 
tev Te Kal POopay elvar kal yéveoty, 
raitThy méyTo. TeTayMEvws TUUBa'- 
vey wacw avtots, 358, b, 29: 
obre del TX avTA mépy Stamével, ore 
yiis otre Oaddrrns, GAAG wdvoy 6 
mas bynos. Kad yap nal wept yas 
duolws Set broAaBeiv: 7d wey yap 
avépxera Th SE wadAw ovyKara- 
Baivet nal robs rémovs ouupera- 
Barve Ta 7’ emimoAd(ovTa Kal Ta 
karidyra wad, Of, also ZELL, 
Ph. d. Gr. i, 2, 576, 620. 
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the natural place of some other body; and if all bodies 
in this one world have their place, there can be no body 
outside it, and consequently no space, since space is 
only that in which a body is or can be.! The same 
conclusion is arrived at also from another side. Several 
worlds would presuppose several first causes of motion, 
which would be specifically similar, and consequently 
only different in their matter. But the primum movens 
has no matter: it is single and complete in itself. It 
follows that the world which derives its continuous and 
eternal motion from the first cause must be so too.? 
Tf, however, we are told that the concept of the world, 
like all concepts, must manifest itself in several indivi- 
duals, Aristotle bids us answer that this argument 
would be only conclusive if there were an extra-mundane 
matter in which this concept could incorporate itself, 
but since our world embraces the whole of matter, it is 
of necessity single in its kind, although we ought 
always to distinguish between its concept and the 
phenomenal manifestation of the same which is present 
to our senses.’ If there are not several worlds now in 
existence, no more can there be such in the future, or 
have been at any past period. This world of ours is 
one, and single, and complete.‘ 


1 De Celo,i. 8, c. 9, 278, b, 
21 sqq. 279, a, 11. 


ciol wAelous odpavol ott’ éyévovro 


ovr’ évdéxera yevéoOat mAéious * 


2? This metaphysical proof, 
held in prospect De Calo, i. 8, 
277, b, 9, is given Metaph. xii. 8, 
1074, a, 31 sqq.; cf. also p. 388 
sq., and on matter as the source 
of multiplicity, p. 368 sq. 

3 De Celo,i.9; cf. p. 222. 

1 Thid, 279, a, 9: dor’ obre viv 


GAN’ els Kal wdvos Kal TéAELos OvTOS 
ovpavés éoriy, Ibid. i. 1 fin.: 
particular bodies are infinite in 
number ; 7d 5é way ob Taira wépia 
TéAcov dvarykatoy elvat kal Kader 
rotvoua onuatver, mavTy, Kal wy Th 
mev TH 8 ob. 
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Furthermore, the shape of the universe is deter- 


mined by the nature of the five simple bodies. Since 
circular motion is proper to one of them, and rectilinear 
motion to the rest, we obtain in the first place the 
distinction, touched upon above, between the two chief 
regions of the world—that in which circular motion 
rules, and that in which the opposite movements up 
and down hold sway : i.e. that which is full of ether, and 
that which contains the four elements. In both of 
them the materials lie in spherical layers one above 
the other. For since similar materials uniformly strive 
to reach their natural localities, which in turn are deter- 
mined by their distance from the centre of the world, 
it follows that the materials of each sort are conglobated 
in spheres which are at all points equidistant from the 


centre. 


In the middle of the whole lies the earth—a 


solid sphere,! but in extent a relatively small portion of 


the world.? 


: Besides theargument quoted 
in the text, Aristotle proves the 
rotundity of the earth (De Cela, 
ii. 14, 297, a, 6 sqq.) from the 
form of its shadow on the moon 
during an eclipse, from the differ- 
ent stars visible in the north and 
the south, and the fact (already 
touched on 296, b, 18) that falling 
.bodies do not move in parallel 
lines but only at similar angles 
towards the earth. With regard 
to the last, there is room for 
doubt whether it had been ascer- 
tained by accurate observation 
and experiment, or whether it 
was not an inference from the 
theory that all bodies which have 
weight gravitate towards the 
centre. 


Its fixture in this locality proceeds partly 


2? In proof of this statement 
Aristotle, Meteor. i. 3, 339, b, 6, 
340, a, 6, refers generally to the 
dorporoyiKa Gewphuata, De Calo; 
as above. 297, b, 30 sqq., he 
adduces the fact that when we 
move even a short distance north 
or south, some of the stars 
visible over the horizon seem to 
change their positions. He re- 
marks here that mathematicians 
reckon the circumference of the 
earth at 400,000 stadia (50,000 
miles: about double, therefore, 
the true measurement), and that 
as compared with the size of the 
celestial bodies this is a com- 
paratively small figure. The hy- 
pothesis (so important in later 
times for Columbus's discovery) 
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from the nature of its material,’ and partly from its 
position in the universe : observation, moreover, assures 
us of the fact.2 The hollows on the surface of the earth 
are filled with water, the upper surface of which is 
spherical. Around the water and the earth are hollow 
spheres—first of air, then of fire. Aristotle, however, 
not unfrequently identifies the two last, remarking that 
what we call air is composed partly of moist and partly 
of dry vapour, the latter produced from earth, the 
former from water and the moisture of the earth: the 
drier kinds mount upwards, the more humid, from their 


that the Indian and Atlantic 
_Oceans are all one sea, he further 
thinks worthy of respect. De 
An. iii. 3, 428, b, 3, Meteor. i. 
8, 346, b, 2, he tells us that the 
sun is larger than the earth. 

1 De Calo,ii. 14, where Aristotle 
opposes the view that the earth 
moves, both in the form in which it 
was held by Philolaus (ZELL. Ph. 
d. Gr. i. 388), and in the form 
given to it by Hicetas, Ecphantus, 


Heraclides (ibid. i. 459, ii, 1,° 


8x7 sq.), and attributed also to 
Plato (ibid. ii. 1, 682, 2). His 
chief reason is (296, a, 27, b, 6, 25) 
that circular motion is contrary 
to the elemental nature of the 
earth, in virtue of which its 
proper motion is rectilinear and 
-toward the centre. For the 
same reason all other motions 
roust be denied of it. For since 
its natural motion is toward the 
centre, and all bodies rest when 
they arrive at the place toward 
which they naturally gravitate, 
motion away from the centre 
cannot belong to any part of it 

and the whole must be at rest. 
2 The rotation of the world 


presupposes a fixed centre, which 
Aristotle conceives of as cor- 
poreal ; see p. 480, supra. 

8’ Thus, heavy bodies when 
thrown upwards in a straight 
line return to their starting-point: 
(ibid. 296, b, 25 sqq.). Moreover, 
astronomical phenomena find a 
satisfactory explanation on the 
hypothesis that the earth rests 
(297, a, 2), while on the oppo- 
site hypothesis irregularities 
must result; for instance, the 
stars could not always rise and 
set at the same points (296, a, 
34 sqq.). The ‘ motion ’ referred 
to in Anal. Post. ii. 1, 89, b, 30, is 
the earthquake. 

+ The proof of this, De Calo, 
ii. 4, 287, b, 1 sqq., is as follows: 
as water always accumulates in 
the deepest parts, and the nearer 
the centre the deeper any part is, 
water must continue to flow to- 
wards the centre until all the 
deep places are filled up, i.e. 
until its surface is at all points 
equidistant from the centre. The 
proper place for water is the 
space occupied by thesea, Meteor. 
ii, 2, 355, a, 35, b, 15, 356, a, 33, 
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greater gravity, sink downward; so the former fill the 
upper, the latter the lower, region of the atmosphere.! 

The spherical form of the lower world involves that 
of the celestial region which surrounds the former and 
touches it at all points.? But considered in themselves, 
the heavens could scarcely be supposed to have another 
shape,’ since the sphere is the first and most perfect 
figure, and therefore the one appropriate to the first 
body. Moreover, it is only this figure which can 
revolve within the space which it encloses, and ex- 
ternal to the heavens there is no space. Lastly, the 
motion of the heavens, being the measure of all move- 
ment, must be the most rapid; but the most rapid is 
that which has the shortest journey, and a circle is the 
shortest road from the same point to the same pvint.° 
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1 Meteor. i. 3,340, b, 19 sqq. 
341, a, 2, c. 4, 341, b, 6-22; cf.i. 
7,344, b, 8, c. 8, 845, b, 32; ii. 2, 
354, b, 4 sqq.; De Calo, ii. 4, 
287, a, 30; on the difference be- 
tween dry and moist vapours 
(dvaOupiacis, or kamvds and arpls), 
v. also Meteor. ii. 4, 359, b, 28, 
360, a, 31, iii. 6. 378, a, 18. 

2 De Calo, ii. 4, 287, a, 30 
sqq. As there can be no space 
which is void (see pp. 432 sq.), 
it follows that the celestial and 
the fiery spheres are at all points 
in contact with one another. 

§ For what follows see De 
Calo, ii. 4. 

4 Ibid. 287, a, 11. This state- 
ment is certainly strange, for as 
ALEX. apud SIMPL. in loco, 
Schol. 493, b, 22, observed at an 
early date, a whole series of 
figures share this attribute 
with the sphere, viz. all those 


which are described by the 
spinning of a smooth body, and 
of which, therefore, each section 
which cuts the axis at right 
angles forms a circle whose 
centre is on the line of the axis. 
Simplicius gets out of the diffi- 
culty by remarking that, while 
in the case of other shapes there 
is only one axis that will serve 
the purpose, in «a sphere you 
may take any you please; an ex- 
planation with which we may 


‘rest content on so trifling a point. 


5 Or as SIMPLICIUS, in loco, 
explains it: of all lines which 
return to the point from which 
they started, and thus inclose a 
space, the circle is the shortest ; 
just as of all surfaces of equal 
extent that which is circular, of 
all bodies of equal bulk that 
whichis globular, hasthesmallest 
circumference. Even with this 
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The finer and more uniform its matter is, the more 
perfectly spherical will be the shape of the celestial 
world:1 as, indeed, in the most perfect body matter 
must be perfectly adapted to its form, and as the argu- 
ments by which the spherical shape of heaven is proved ? 
require. Still we cannot regard the matter of the 
heavens as uniformly homogeneous. Nature, in Ari- 
stotle’s opinion, reconciles all opposites by a gradual 
process, and the purity of the ether, which composes 
heaven, diminishes as it approaches the terrestrial 


atmosphere.* 


In proceeding to investigate the disposition of the 


heavens, Aristotle is guided by observation. 


explanation the argument is a 
lame one. It is obvious that 
Aristotle accepts the globular 
form of the earth on the direct 
evidence of the senses, and 
merely adds these other proofs 
as supplementary evidence. 

1 Tbid, 287, b, 14: 871 wey oby 
opaipondfs eoriv 6 xdopos SqAov 
ex Totrwy, Kal rt Kar’ axpiBearv 
évropvos ottws date pnbev phre 
xeipsnuntoy exew mapamranaiws 
Mir BAO pnbey tev wap’ july év 
épbaruois pavouévwy, no terres- 
trial body being so completely 
adapted for an exactly symmetri- 
cal form. 

2 According to the above 
argument, the smallest elevation 
or depression in the outer sur- 
face of the celestial globe would 
presuppose a void space outside 
of it. 

3 Meteor. i. 8, 340, b, 6: 7d 
Mey yap vw Kal méxpe cedtyns 
Erepoy elvar cGud payev mupds Te 
kal dépos, ob why GAN ev abrg ye Td 
Kev KaBapdtepoy elvar To 8 Hrrov 


All the 


eiAtxpiés, &®. KAMPE is wrong 
in supposing that it is the 
air as the matter of the fiery 
region and not the ether that is 
here spoken of. The ayw péxpr 
geAhvns does not mean the region 
below the moon, but the upper 
regions reaching down as far as 
the moon, and lying between it 
and the starry heavens. More- 
over, cdua €repoy depos cannot 
possibly mean the air, but, as 
1. 10 immediately says, the 
mp@tov crorxeiov KUKAw pepduevoy 
or the wther. We must not, 
however, conceive of a mixture 
of elementary substances which 
cannot extend to the region 
of circular motion, but merely of 
differences in the degree of 
density. 

1 According to Eudemus (in 
Simp. De Celo, Schol. in Arist. 
498, a, 45) Plato had thus stated 
the problem of astronomy: tivay 
broteercav duaray nal terayye- 
voy vhcewv Siacwbh Ta wepl ras 
Kivhoels TOY TAavwmerwy pawdmera, 
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heavenly bodies seem daily to move from east to west, 
but seven of them! move besides in longer periods of 


and from this time forth Greek 
astronomy held to the view that 
its function consisted in dis- 
covering hypotheses which would 
explain the phenomena as satis- 
factorily as (on their somewhat 
hardy assumption) the motion 
of the stars is explained by 
the theory of uniform motions. 
The highest criterion of the truth 
of a theory is 7d od(ecOa Ta 
gavéueva. To take only a few in- 
stances: cf. the quotations from 
and about Heraclides, in ZELL. 
Ph. d. Gr. i. 881, 1, and in 
Bocxu, D. hosm. Syst. d. Platon, 
134 sqq.; Aristotle’s statements 
about Callippus, Metaph. xii. 
8, 1073, b, 385: td 8 HAtov kad 
7G ceanuyns dbo mero ett wpocdE- 
teas elvat opaipas, Ta davdueva 
ei méeAAGL Tis Groddoew; the state- 
ments and quotations from 
Geminus, in Simpu. Phys. 64, b, 
and what the latter says of 
the old astronomers partly 
following Eudemus and Sosi- 
genes, De Celo, Schol. in Arist. 
472, a, 42,498, a, 43, 499, a, 7, 
500, a, 25, 501, b, 28, 502, b, 5 
sqq. 508, a, 23, 504, b, 32 sqq. 
Aristotle adopts the same cri- 
terion. He asserts only those 
positions which are warranted 
by the facts ; where the latter are 
inadequately known, or do not 
speak with sufficient plainness, 
he makes no pretence of abso- 
lute \certainty, but is content 
with probability. Thus Metaph. 
xii. 8, 1073, b, 38, 1074, a, 14, 
after declaring (1073, a, 11) that 


the investigation is not yet con-’ 


cluded, he says: dvayxaioy 5é ef 
MeAAoUst ouvTebcioa Taco Th 


pavdueva droddcey, Kab Exacrov 
Tay TAavepevwy Erépas opaipas 
mid eAdrrovas elvai, KC... . Td 
bev oby wAROos TaY opaipdy Eorw 
TocovTovy ... Td yap avaryKaiov 
apelobw trois ioxuporépas A€yeu. 
De Ceelo, ii. 12,292, a, 14: aept 
8H TobTwy (nreiy wey Karas exer 
nat thy éml mAciov cbveow, Kalrep 
pixpas txovras &popuds, &c.; c. 5, 
287, b, 28: the desire to explain 
everything is a mark either of 
great zeal or great folly. The 
extent, however, to which 
the attempt is open to blame 
depends upon the motive which 
inspires it, and the strength ofa 
man’s conviction of the truth of 
his views: aérepov dvOpwrlyws } 
KapTeplx@Tepoy, Tais mey ody axpt- 
Beorépais avdyxats Bray tis ém- 
toxn, TéTe xdpw exe Bet Tois ebp- 
foxovot, viv 8& 7d pavduevov pyréov, 
Cf. also Part. An. i. 5, 644, b,31, 
where it is said that the study of 
the heavens possesses an infinite 
charm, ef kal Kard puxpby éedar- 
téue0a: and on the necessity of 
observation, cf. ibid. c.1, 639, b,7: 
mérepov, Kabdmep of wabnuatitol Te 
wep) thy dotpodoylay BSevdovow, 
ofrw Set nal toy gvoikby Ta 
pavdueva mpatov Ta mepl Ta (Ga 
Cewpicartra Kal te mépn Ta tepl 
Exaorov, érel’ ovrw Aeyew Td Bid 
vi nal ras airias, } BAAwS Tos. 
(That Aristotle would decide for 
the former method is obvious.) 
Aristotle himself was a most 
careful observer of known facts ; 
see p. 46, n. 1, supra. 

\ Aristotle speaks, of course, 
only of the stars known to the an- 
cients, and visible to the naked 
eye, 
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very unequal lengths in the opposite direction, 1.¢. 
from west to east, around the earth. That these bodies 
could move freely in space was a thought beyond the 
reach of ancient astronomers. They fancied each star 
fixed in its sphere, and therefore were obliged to 
imagine at least as many celestial spheres as they saw 
stars differing in their movements and periods.’ Ari- 
stotle does not get beyond this view. The stars, he 
says,” as well as the whole heaven, appear to move; 
and since the earth is fixed, this phenomenon must be 
explained by a real movement of the heaven or the 
stars, or of both. It is not conceivable that both should 


' Many of the older philoso- 
phers held that the stars were 
carried round by the air or the 
rotation of the world. Besides 
Xenophanes and Heraclitus, who 
held that the stars were nebulous 
masses, this view was shared by 
Anaxagoras, Democritus, and 
perhaps even Anaximenes; Em- 
pedocles held that it was true 
of the planets but not of the fixed 
stars, which were set immovably 
in the arch of heaven (see ZELL. 
Ph. d. Gr. i. 226 sq. 500, 622, 
715, 799, 898, 3). Anaximander 
seems to have been the first to 
start the theory of spheres (ibid. 
206 sq.) which was subsequently 
adopted bythePythagoreans(ibid. 
384, 1, 449) and by Parmenides 
(ibid, 528). Plato adopted it 
from the Pythagoreans (ibid. i. 
685), and was followed by Eu- 
doxus and Callippus, the leading 
astronomers of Aristotle’s time 
(see p. 497 sq., infra). Itseemed 
forced upon them by the diffi- 
culty they had in conceiving of 
a free motion of the stars, the 
idea of universal gravitation not 


yet having dawned upon them. 
It seemed, moreover, to be de- 
manded by the nature of ' the 
stellar motions themselves,which, 
if they were one and the same 
every day round the earth, were 
more naturally explained by a 
single motion of the whole 
sphere of the fixed stars than by 
a number of separate motions. 
A like hypothesis seemed to 
afford the best explanation of 
the movements of the planets, 
including the sun and moon; 
their proper motion being the 
result of the rotation of their 
spheres, which takes place, how- 
ever, in a direction opposite to 
that of the fixed stars, while 
their daily course was to be ex- 
plained on the ground that the 
rotation of the stellar regions 
included them also. 

2 De Calo, ii. 8. This argu- 
ment is stated withsome fullness, 
because it shows the important 
fact that Aristotle already pre- 
supposes the existence of dif- 
JSerent stellar spheres. 
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move independently, for in this case how could we 
explain the exact correspondence between the rate at 
which the stars move and that of their spheres? We 
cannot refer an invariably regular phenomenon to an 
accidental coincidence. The same may be said about 
the hypothesis that the stars move while their spheres 
are fixed. In this case also the rate of the astral move- 
ment would have to correspond to the size of their 
circle, although there is no real connection between the 
two. Hence we are driven to suppose that the spheres 
move, but the stars are fixed and carried round by 
them.’ This hypothesis satisfactorily explains why, 
among concentric circles, the larger move at a more rapid 
rate. It is further seen to be necessary because the 
stars, from their spherical shape,’ in order to get into 
motion, must either roll or spin. Mere rolling, how- 
ever, would not carry them on their way ;* and the fact 
that the moon always shows us the same side proves that 
they do not spin. Moreover, their shape is the least 
adapted to progressive movement, since they are devoid 
of locomotive organs,’ obviously because nature has not 
intended them for any such movement.® 


1 Tovs péy KvKAoUS Kivetobat 
74.88 Borpa Tmwepery (i.e. they have 
no motion of their own within 
their own spheres, but move 
with them] «al éviedeudva trois 
KuKAots péper ba, 289, b, 32. 

2 That this is their form is de- 
monstrated, ibid.c.11, both by the 
shape of the moon in its different 
phases, and by the teleological 
argument that since nature does 
nothing in vain she must have 
given the stars, which require no 


organs of locomotion, the cor- 
responding shape, viz. rotundity. 

8 Moreover, Aristotle adds, it 
is only the sun which appears 
to roll at its rising and setting: 
and this, like the twinkling light 
of the fixed stars, is merely an 
optical delusion. 

4 Cf. also ZELL. Ph. d. Gr 
i. 681, 1. 

5 In his refutation of the 
doctrine of the harmony of the 
spheres (c. 9 jin.), which we 
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Now in order to explain the motion of the heavenly 
bodies upon this hypothesis, it was assumed that every 
sphere revolved on its own axis at a perfectly uniform 
rate. Accordingly, so far as the movements of the 
separate stars varied from a perfect circle, or progressed 
at unequal rates, they were regarded as composite move- 
ments capable of being analysed into pure and uniform 
rotations. Therefore, each star required as many spheres 
as were found necessary for the resolution of its ap- 
parent movement into pure circular revolutions. Ari- 
stotle was bound to accept these various hypotheses, 
since even he never doubted that the heavenly spheres 
and the matter which composed them performed such 
revolutions only as our eyesight seems to witness to; 
moreover, he was obliged to suppose that the spheres 
contained within the universal globe, in which there 
was no vacuum whatever, had no room for any other 
kind of movement.!. He went further, and connected 


may omit, Aristotle gives another 
reason, viz. that infinite confu- 
sion would result if the move- 
ments of the stars were free. 

1 Of. what has already been 
said upon the movement of the 
heavens, p. 489, and on the circu- 
lar movement of the primeval 
body, p. 473. It was a universal 
presupposition among ancient 
astronomers, traceable to Plato 
(see p. 490, n, supra, and the re- 
ferences to Eudoxus and Cal- 
lippus, p. 500 sq. infra), that the 
movement of the spheres must 
pe perfectly uniform. Aristotle 
endeavours to establish its truth 
in the first instance in connec- 
tion with the mp@ros otpayds, the 
sphere of the fixed stars. In- 


crease and decrease of velocity 
is possible only, he asserts, in a 
movement which has beginning, 
middle, and end; it is impossible 
in circular motion, which is alike 
without beginning and end. 
Unequal motion presupposes 
change either in motum or 
movens, or both, but this is im- 
possible with regard tv the 
heavens. For .it is obvious to 
the senses that the parts of the 
(highest) heavens are uniform 
in their movements, while with 
regard to the heavens as a whole 
the same conclusion is forced 
upon us when we consider that 
unequal motion is only possible 
where force is either added or 
withdrawn, and that every with- 
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his peculiar theory of motion with these views. All 
motion depends upon the contact of a mobile with a 
motive body, and this law must apply to the motion of 
the spheres, since one movens in the same matter can 
only produce one kind of motion,’ and since every 
motion ultimately proceeds from an unmoved cause, and 
every motion which has no beginning from an eternal 
cause of movement,? we must imagine as many eternal 
and unmoved substances for the production of the 
movement of the spheres as there are spheres required 
for the phenomena to be accounted for. The heavenly 
bodies are no dead masses, but living beings ;‘ there 


drawal of force (a5vvauia) is an 
unnatural condition inapplicable 
to the heavens, &c, All theserea- 
sonshold equally of thespheres of 
the planets considered individu- 
ally and apart from the influence 
of their spheres upon one another 
as of the first heaven. Ari- 
stotle, at 288, a, 14 of the passage 
quoted above, confines himself 
to the latter only. The move- 
ments of the lower spheres are 
compounded of those of the 
higher. The true account 
of the motions of the planets 
(attributing to them acceleration 
and retardation of velocity) is 
declared to be mavreAds BAoyov 
kal wAdopars Spoiov, 289, a, 4. 

) Phys. viii. 6, 259, a, 18 (v. 
above p. 293, n. 1): ula 8 [4 
klvnots] ef 5p’ Evds Te TOD KwovvTos 
kad évds Tov Kivoupevov. 

2 CE. p. 388 sq., and on the 
way in which motion is produced 
by the unmoved mover, p. 404. 

3 After showing the necessity 
of an eternal incorporeal cause 
of motion, Metaph. xii. 7, Ari- 


stotle asks, u. 8: wérepoy play 
Oeréov thy rowdirnv ovclay # 
mActous, kal mécas; and answers, 
1073, a, 26: émel 5& 7d kvodpevov 
dvdeyen b3d Twos Kweicbal, Kal Td 
mp@rov xwody dklynrov elvar Kad? 
abrd, cal rhy aldiov Klynoww bmd di- 
Slov KivetoOon Kad thy play bp’ évds, 
SpGpwev 5& mapa. Thy Tod mayTds Thy 
GmAtv popay hy Kwely payey rhy 
Tparny ovciay kal dxivnrov, RAAas 
gopas otcas Tas Tay TAaYhTWY 
Gidtovs .. . avdynn kal robrwy 
éxdorny tev popayv bmx’ dxivhrov 
Te xiveioOa Kab’ abTd Kal didiov 
otctas. Te yap Tay dorpwy vais 
GtSi0s ovcla Tis obca, Kal Td KiVOdY 
&tS.0v kal rpdrepoy Tov Kwvoumevoy, Kat 
7d mpdrepov odcias obaiay avarykaioy 
elvat. pavepdy tolvuy 8r1 rocabras 
Te ovolas dvaryKatoy elvarrhy repiow 
Gidiovs nal akwhrous Kad’ abras 
Kol &yev peyé0ovs. BRENTANO’S 
view that these eternal beings 
were created by God has already 
been discussed at p. 412, supra. 
4 De Caco, ii. 12, 292, a, 18 (cf. 
b, 1): GAN qets ds rep) cwudtwy 
avrav pédvoy kal povddwy rdkw 
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must be as many ‘ souls,’ to preside over their motions, as 
there are spheres. The fabric of the heavens consists, 
therefore, of a system of concentric hollow balls or 
spheres, so placed within each other as to leave no 
empty interspace.! The centre of this system is called 
the bottom, the circumference the top; and so the 
outer spheres are uppermost, the inner are nethermost, 
and each locality in space is higher or lower according 
as it has a greater or less distance from the centre.? It 
is only indirectly, and relatively to the motion of the 


pev éxdvtav aixwy 8 mdpray 
Siavootucba> Set 8 ws perexdvTwy 
brodapBdvew mpdtews kal (wijs. 
It is true that airay seems to 
refer to the stars, not to their 
spheres, and that we are at 
liberty to picture with KamMPE 
(Erkenntnissth. d. Arist. 39 
sq.) each individual star as 
animated by a spirit; but the 
passage does not compel us to do 
so, forif the spheres are animate 
the stars which are part of them 
must share their life and action. 
Elsewhere, however, Metaph. 
xii. 8 (see p. 501 sq. infra, and 
cf. previous note), he expressly 
says that there cannot be more 
eternal unmoved beings than 
there are spheres, and this is 
only what we should have ex- 
pected from him, since it is only 
from the movement of the stars 
that he infers, in the way indi- 
cated in the preceding note, the 
existence of-such beings. More- 
. over, it’ is only the spheres, and 
not the stars, which are said 
by him to be moved. It is only 
these, then, that have ‘souls’ of 
their own, or, to speak more 
strictly, it is only these which 


are united severally to spiritual 
beings which stand in the same 
relation to them as the human 
soul does to the body which it 
moves without being itself moved 
(see infra, vol. ii., init.). De Celo, 
ii, 2, 285, a, 29: 6 & odpavds 
éuuxos Kal exer nivhoews apxjy. 
So 284, b, 32; cf. Part. An. i. 
1, 641, b, 15 sqq. As, however, 
the mover of the highest sphere 
lies outside the world and is un- 
moved, Plato’s conception of the 
* world-soul ’ (which, indeed, Ari- 
stotle expressly rejects, see p.459, 
n. 5) is as inapplicable to it in its 
Hsien 3 to its sphere as it is to 
the other spheral spirits in their 
relation to theirs. 

1 Aristotle denies thatthere is 
any ‘ void’ (see p 433, sq. supra), 
and accordingly conceives not 
only of the astral spheres but o/ 
all the others, even the lowest, 
as in immediate contact with 
one another. Meteor. i. 3, 340. 
b, 10 sqq. 341, a, 2sqq.; De Calo 
li. 4, 287, a, 5 sqq. 

2 Of. pp. 473 and 478, supra: 
Phys. iii. 5, 205, b, 30 sqq. ; De 
Colo, i. 6 init. ii. 4, 287, a, 8 
and elsewhere. 
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spheres, that the terms above and beneath are applied 
to opposite points in the circumference, and conse- 
quently that we come to speak of right and left, front 
and back, in the world. In this case, reckoning from 
the sphere of the fixed stars, we call the southern half of 
the globe the upper, reckoning from the planetary sphere, 


the northern.! 


! See De Carlo, ii. 2 (cf. Phys. 
passage just referred to) and the 
lucid explanation in BOckH, D. 
hosm. Syst. d. Platon, p. 112 sqq. 
The differences here spoken of 
apply only to motion, and there- 
fore properly only to that which 
is living and self-moved; to 
such the upper is (285, a, 23) 
7 d0ev H Klynows, the right hand 
7d ap ob, the front rd ép’ b 7 
kivnots. (Cf. Ingr. An. c. 4, 705, 
b, 13 sqq.) If we apply this to 
the world, that is the right side 
of the mparos obpayds from which 
its motion proceeds—in other 
words, the east. This motion 
is conceived of (285, b, 19), as it 
was by Plato (see ZELL. Ph. d. 
Gr. i. 684, 1),as proceeding ina 
circle towards the right, as when 
in a circle of men anything (as, 
for instance, the cup or the talk 
at table, PLaTo, Symp. 177, D, 
214, B, C, 222, E, 223, C) is passed 
along by each to his neighbour 
onthe right. The mpavos obpavis 
is therefore represented (285, a, 
31 sqq.) as standing inside the 
circle of the heavens in the line 
of its axis, touching one of the 
poles with its head, the other 
with its feet, and as giving the 
ball at some point upon its 
equator the push with its right 
hand which sets it spinning. 
The natural direction of such 


VOL. I. 


Each sphere has its own peculiar 


motion will be that which carries 
the point in the periphery which 
has received the push past one 
who stands in the line of the 
axis in front of him: in other 
words, that which proceeds from 
the right in a forward direction 
and thence to the left. This, 
however, will be the case with 
the motion of the sphere of the 
fixed stars only if the head of 
one standing inside of it be 
upon the south pole; with that 
of the spheres of the planets 
which move from west to east, 
on the other hand, only on the 
opposite supposition. According 
to Aristotle, therefore, our an- 
tipodes are in the upper hemi- 
sphere, which he also calls 
(obviously from a different point 
of view than that just indicated) 
the right side of the world; we 
in the lower bemisphere and on 
the left side. On the other hand, 
reckoning from the courses of 
the planets, ours is the upper 
and right-hand, theirs the lower 
and left-hand, side. He points 
out, indeed, that we cannot pro- 
perly speak of a right and a left 
at all in connection with the 
world as a whole (284, b, 6-18: 
eredh5é tivés ciow of paow elvat 
wt dekiby Kal aptorepdy Tod odpavod 

. elrep Set mpocdnrey TG Tov 
mavtTbs odmart tatras Tas dpxas 


KK 
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motion, communicated by the presiding incorporeal 
being: but in all cases the motion is uniform, without 
beginning or ending, round an axis; but the direction 
and the rapidity of this rotation vary in the several 


spheres. 


At the same time the spheres are connected 


with each other in such a way that the inner, or lower, 
are carried round by the outer, just as if the axis of each 
sphere were inserted at its poles into the next above.! 
Consequently, the problem arises how we are, under the 


. €f Bt de? nal TE odpavg mpoc- 
drrey TL Tav TowovTwy). Never- 
theless, Phys. iii. 5, 205, b, 33, 
he says that the distinctions 
above and below, before and 
behind, right and left, exist ob 
pdvoy mpds huas Kat Oéoet, dAAG Kal 
éy aitg TG 8Aw; Ingr. An. 5, 706, 
b, 11, he finds it natural that 
motion should proceed from the 
upper front and right side, 7 wév 
yep dpxy tipiov, To 8 kyw Tod 
kdtw kal Td mpdcbev Tod bmicbev 
kat 7b Betiby Tod dpiorepod Timid 
tepov (though it might be said 
with equal truth, és 8: 7d rds 
apxas ey tovros elvat Taira 
Tyubreon Tay dvTiucemevwy poplwy 
éorty), Soin DeCela, iii. 5, to the 
question why the heavens move 
from east to west and not in the 
contrary direction, he gives the 
answer that since nature orders 
everything in the most perfect 
possible way, and forward mo- 
tion is superior to backward, 
the heavens have received that 
motion which, according to the 
description of right and left in 
c. 2, is to be regarded as a for- 
ward one. The allusion, Meteor. 
ii. 6, 362, a, 32 sqq., to the north 
pole as the upper, the south pole 
as the lower, is an unimportant 
use of ordinary language. 


1 A similar connection of the 
inner with the surrounding 
spheres Plato had conceived of as 
existing between the spheres of 
the planets and of the fixed stars, 
when in Yim. 36, 0, 39, A (cf. Ph. 
d. Gr. i. 683), he represents the 
axis of the former as inserted in 
the latter, and accordingly attri- 
butes to the planets a spiral 
motion compounded of the 
motions of both circles. One 
would suppose from ARIST. 
Metaph. xii. 8, 1073, b, 18, 265, 
Simei. De Calo, Schol. in Arist. 
498, b, 36, that Eudoxus and 
Callippus also conceived of the 
stars collectively as carried round 
by the sphere of the fixed stars, 
and the planets collectively by a 
sphere moving in the line of the 
ecliptic. It is clear, however, 
from the further explanations of 
Simplicius and from Aristotle’s 
enumeration of the spheres(which 
differed from that of Callippus 
only in the addition of the 
opaipat aveAitrovea) that this was 
not the case. Plato’s proof that 
the spheres of the planets are 
carried round by the sphere of 
the fixed stars appeared to them 
fantastic. Only those spheres 
they conceived of as connected 
with one another which belonged 
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specified circumstances, to determine both the number 
of the spheres and also the direction and rapidity of 
their rotation, so as to explain the motions of the stars 
revealed to us by observation.! 

For this purpose Eudoxus, the famous astronomer 
of Cnidos, who may be regarded as the first founder of 
a complete theory of the spheres based upon accurate 
observation,? sketched out a system of twenty-seven 
spheres, twenty-six of which belong to the planets. 
Considering the simple nature of its motion, he thought 
one sphere enough for the heaven of the fixed stars, and 
in this sphere the whole assemblage of the stars was 
fastened. On the other hand, he assigned four spheres 
to each of the five upper planets, and three apiece to 
the sun and moon, which, in agreement with Plato, he 
placed lowest in the planetary scale. The first sphere 
of each planet was intended to explain its daily revolu- 
tion in concert with the heaven of the fixed stars, 
since it accomplished every day a rotation from east to 


to the same planet. Aristotle, on 
the contrary, extended Plato’s 
doctrine to the relation of all the 
upper spheres to those that are 
contained within them, as is 
clear from his hypothesis of 
retrogressive spheres (see infra). 
(Cf. also De Calo, ii. 12, 293, a, 
5: woAAG oduata aivodow ai mpd 
Ths TeAevTa'as Kal THs tv BoTpoy 
exovans’ ev woAAais yap spalpus 
 TeAevtaia ghaipa eviedeuevyn 
géperar. Ibid. c.10.) He justi- 
fies this view on the ground that 
the upper spheres stand to the 
lower as the form to the matter, 
De Calo, iv. 8, 4, 310, b, 14, 312, 
a, 12; v. supra, p. 325, n. 2); and 
that, asall spheresare incloseand 


immediate contact with one an- 
other (see p. 496, n.1, supra), each 
can communicate its motion tothe 
one next belowit. This relation 
need not apply with equal strict- 
ness to the elementary spheres as 
to the heavenly, seeing that they 
do not, like the latter, consist of 
a body whose nature it is to 
move in a circle. Aristotle, 
however, supposes in Meteor. i. 
3, 341, a, 1, ii. 4, 361, a, 30 sqq. 
that the winds circle round the 
earth, being carried round by the 
rotation of the world. 

1 Cf. p. 490, v. 4, supra. 

? Eudemus and Sosigenes in 
SIMPL. De Calo, Schol.in Ar. 498, 
a, 45, b, 47, cf. supra, p. 451, n. 2, 


KEKE2 
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west. The second, which was fastened into it, revolved 
in the opposite direction, completing its course in the 
space of time required by each planet (in the sun’s 
case 3651 days) to traverse the zodiac in the plane of 
the ecliptic. The others, likewise carried round by the 
surrounding spheres, but differing from them in direc- 
tion:and the period of rotation, were meant to explain 
the variations which are observable between the apparent 
motion of the stars and that produced by the two first 
spheres. The lowest sphere of each planet supports the 
star itself! Callippus? added seven other spheres— 
two apiece for the sun and moon, and one apiece for 
Mercury, Venus, and Mars.’ Aristotle approves of this, 
as being the more probable theory,‘ without remarking 


and IDELER on Eudoxus, Philo- 
soph. Abh. d. Berl. Ahad. 1830, p. 
67 sq. 

1 For a fuller account of the 
theories of Eudoxus ‘and Callip- 
pus, see besides the scanty allu- 
sion in Aristotle (Metaph. xii. 8, 
1073, b, 17) SIMPL. ibid. 498, b, 
5-500, a, 15, who depends partly 
upon the work of Eupoxus 
II, Taxav, partly upon the account 
of Sosigenes, but has not alto- 
gether avoided falling into mis- 
takes, and THEO. Astronom. p. 
276 sqq. ed. Martin, in whom, 
however, his editor (p. 55 sq.) 
points out serious errors. In ex- 
planation, cf. IDELER, ibid. 73sqq. 
KRiscHE, Forschungen, p. 288 sq., 
who are followed by BonitTz, 
Arist. Metaph. ii. 507 sq., and 
SCHWEGLER, Arist. Metaph. iv. 
274 sq.; PRANTL, ’Apior. 7. ovp. 
303 sqq. 

2 According to SIMPL. ibid. 
498, b, 28, 500, a, 23, this astro- 


nomer was a pupil of Eudoxus 
(or perhaps only of his pupil 
Polemarchus) who on the death 
of the latter betook himself to 
Aristotle at Athens. Simplicius 
knows of no work by him, but 
gives some account, taken from 
Eudemus’s History of Astronomy, 
of the reasons which led him to 
dissent from Eudoxus. 

3 ARistT. ibid. 1073, b, 32; 
SIMPL. ibid. 500, a, 15 sqq.; 
THEO, ibid. 278 sq. ; IDELUR, 
81 sq.; KRISCHE, 294 sq. 

4 It is obvious from the pas- 
sage quoted p.490, n. 4,supra, that 
he did not attribute complete cer- 
tainty to it. According to SIMPL. 
503, a, 3, he even brought forward 
several objections to it in the 
Problems. The passage, however, 
does not occur in this treatise as 
we have it, which makes it all 
the more difficult to decide 
upon its genuineness, 
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that his own doctrine of the connection of the spheres 
in one coherent whole renders the first sphere assigned 
by Eudoxus and Callippus to each planet superfluous.’ 
At the same time he judges an important rectification 
of the theory to be needful, on account of this very 
coherence of the heavenly system. For if each sphere 
carries round in its course all those which are contained 
in it, the motions of the lower planets must be greatly 
disturbed by those of their superiors, and the whole 
result of the assumed spheral system would be altered 
unless precautions be taken to neutralise the communi- 
cation of movement from the spheres of one planet to 
those of another. To meet this difficulty Aristotle, 
accordingly, inserts some other spheres between the 
lowest of each planet and the highest of that which 
comes next beneath, meaning them to obviate the 
action of the first upon the second. But the premises 
of the whole theory require that these fresh spheres 
should move at the same rate as those which they are 
destined to neutralise, but in an exactly opposite 
direction ;? and again that there should be as many 


! For, as Simplicius also re- oneisfixed tothe outer by the poles 


marks, 503, a, 38 sqq. (where, 
however, 1. 41, we mush read ovv- 
aroxabioraoav), a special sphere 
is not required to explain the 
daily rotation of the planets from 
east to west, since, in conse- 
quence of this connection the 
motion of the spheres of the fixed 
stars communicates itself to all 
that are contained init. 

2 For if two concentric 
spheres, whose axes lie in the 
same line, and of which the inner 


of its axis, spin round the common 
axis with relatively equal veloci- 
ties in the opposite directions, 
each point of the inner sphere is 
at each moment precisely in the 
position in which it would be if 
both spheres were at rest. The 
two motions have completely 
neutralised one another in their 
effect upon the inner sphere and 
all that depends upon it, as Sosi- 
genes, in SIMPL. ibid. 500, b, 39, 
truly explains. 
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retrogressive or retarding spheres! as the movements 
they are used to obviate. In other words, the collective 
motions peculiar to each planet have to be considered : 
none of these may be communicated to another planet, 
whereas the daily revolution from east to west excited 
in each planet by its first sphere does not require to be 
neutralised.? It is only the moon which requires no 
retrogressive sphere beneath the one which carries her, 
since there is no planet below the moon that she could 
interrupt. Aristotle, consequently, adds twenty-two 
retrogressive spheres to the thirty-three of Callippus, 
three apiece for Saturn and Jupiter, four apiece for 


' Soap avedlrrovoat (sup- 
ply tas rév Srondrw pepopévey ao- 
tpwy opalpas, not as Sosigenes 
does, SIMPL. ib. 502,a,43,7as TY 
treodyw nwhoes, 1074, a, 2-12), 
i.e, ‘spheres which serve to turn 
those beneath them backwards,’ 
to communicate to them a motion 
opposite to that of the next 
above them, and in this way to 
keep them in the same position 
relatively to the fixed stars as 
they would hase held had the 
planetary spheres above them 
produced no effect upon them at 
all (“ras dveAirrodcas Kal eis Td 
aitd droxahiotdcus TH Oéoe Thy 
mpérnv opaipay del rod brokdrw 
reraynévov kotpov”); Metaph. 
ibid. 1074, a,1sqq Theophrastus 
called these spheres dvravapépov- 
oat, because they carry those 
that are beneath them back, 
and &vacrpo, because not only 
some, but all of them are star- 
less (SIMPL ibid. 498, b, 41, 
where, however, the retrogres- 
sive spheres appear to be con- 
founded with the starless spheres 


of individual constellations); cf. 
ibid. 502, a, 40. 

2 This supposition is as 
erroneous as the view, discussed 
p. 501, supra, that the theory of a 
special sphere for each of the 
planets with daily rotation from 
east to‘west is compatible with 
Aristotle’s system of the spheres. 
For since, according to his view, 
the sphere of the fixed stars in 
its revolution carries round with 
it all that is contained in it, each 
further sphere which revolved in 
the same direction and at the 
same velocity would only add one 
more to the number of the daily 
rotations of the spheres contained 
in it, unless this result were ob- 
viated by a special arrangement 
of retrogressive spheres. Ari- 
stotle has obviously overlooked 
this. If he had remarked it, he 
would not have neutralised the 
action of the primeval spheres 
of each planet which run parallel 
with the heaven of fixed stars, 
but would have abolished them 
altogether, 
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Mars, Venus, Mercury, and the sun; giving in all 
fifty-five or, if we add in the sphere of fixed stars, 
fifty-six spheres, together with as many eternal incor- 
poreal unmoved entities from whom the motions of the 
spheres proceed! The progress of observation could 
not fail to show that the theory of spheres, even as thus 
conceived, was inadequate to explain the phenomena: 
accordingly, as early as the middle of the third century 
before Christ, Apollonius of Perga advanced his theory of 
‘epicycles’ triumphantly against it.2 Yet even the ant- 
agonists of Aristotle’s system admitted that his theory 
of retrogressive spheres was an ingenious attempt to 


rectify and supplement the hypothesis of Endoxus.3 


' Metaph. ibid. cf. SIMPL. 
ibid. 500, a, 34 sqq.; KRISCHE, 
ibid, 206 sqq.; IDELER, ibid. 82; 
BoniTz and SCHWEGLER on the 
passage in the Metaphysics. 
There Aristotle expressly says, 
1. 17 sqq., that more spheres are 
not required, for, since every 
motion exists for the sake of 
that which is moved, there can 
be no motion and therefore no 
sphere in the heavens which is 
not there for the sake of a star. 
ei 5& undeutay oldv 7’ elva popay wh 
auvreivoucay mpos koTpou popay, 
ert 8& waicay gpiow Kal waco 
ovclay dra} Kal Kad’ abthy toi 
dpisrov retuxneviay TéAous elyat 
def voul(ew, ovdcula by etn mapa 
tavras érépa pucis [sc. dmrabhs 
&e.], dAA& rovroy dvdyKn tov 
dp.Oudr clvat Tay ovo@v. etre yap 
cio Erepa Kwoiey by ws TéAos 
otoa popas. (Instead of réAous, 
however, in 1. 20, we must clearly 
read with Binitz réAos; BREN- 
TANO’s objection to this emenda- 
tion, Psychol. d. Ar. 344 sq., is 


groundless ; the traditional read- 
ing is obviously meaningless.) 
Here also we can see that his 
theory is founded upon observa- 
tion. In 1. 12 he remarks that if 
we were to leave the sun and the 
moon out of our reckoning, the 
number of the (planetary) 
spheres would be 47; but the 
difficulty is so obvious that Sosi- 
genes conjectured this to be a 
slip for 49 (SIMPL. ibid. 502, a, 
11 sqq.). Krische, with whom 
Bonitz and seemingly also 
Schwegler agree, refers the re- 
mark to the eight retrogressive 
spheres under Mercury and the 
sun; but it is not easy to see 
how the opaipa dveAirrovom be- 
longing to the sun and the moon 
could have been left out. 

2 Upon which cf. esp. IDELER, 
ibid. 83 sq., LUBBERT, ‘On the 
Greek Theory of the Moon’s Orbit,’ 
Rhein. Mus. xii. (1857), 120 sq. 

3 Of the Peripatetic Sosigenes 
(as to whom, see ZHLL. Ph. 
d, Gr, i. 696, 701) SIMPL, says, 
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, Ome circle of fixed stars, or the ‘ first heaven,’ as 
Aristotle called it, is the most perfect portion of this 
celestial world. Stationed next to Deity, the best and 
most perfect object, it accomplishes its purpose by a 
single motion. In its single sphere it carries an innu- 
merable multitude of heavenly bodies. Its motion is 
pure, unalterable, uniform rotation,’ starting from the 
better side and following the better direction, from 
right to right. Moving without trouble, it requires 
no Atlas to support it nor any sail to carry it round by 


ibid. 500, a, 40: radra tolvuy rod 
*"AptotoréAous guvrduws oTws ical 
capes cipnndros, 6 Swavyévns ey- 
Kopidoas Thy ayxlvoiy avtod &c. 
SIMPL. proceeds, 502, b, 5 sqq., 
to give the arguments which he 
broughtagainst Aristotle’stheory. 

1 De Calo, ii. 12, Aristotle 
asks how it is that the number 
of motions belonging to each 
planet does not increase with 
their distance from the primum 
movens, but the three middle 
planets have one motion more 
than the two above and below 
them ; and, further, why the first 
sphere contains so many stars 
while the converse is the case 
with the others, several spheres 
being assigned to each star. 
In reply to the former question 
(292, a, 22) he says that whereas 
the Most Perfect needs no 
action (see p. 396, pn. 2, 3, and 
p. 397, n. 1), of all that is be- 
neath Him one thing attains its 
end by a few actions, another 
requires many, others still make 
no effort to attain their end at 
all, but content themselves with 
a distant approach to perfection. 
The earth does not move at all, 
that which lies nearest to it has 


few motions, the next above that. 
and the next again reach higher 
attainments, the former by the 
aid of many, the latter by the 
aid of few, motions. Finally the 
highest heavens attain the high- 
est with one single motion. In 
answer to the second question, 
Aristotle remarks that the first 
sphere far excels the others in 
vital and original energy (vojoa 
yap Sef tis (was Kal rijs apxiis 
éxdorns TOAAHY Omepoxhy eivar THs 
mparns mpos Tas tAAaS, 292, a, 28); 
but that the nearer each is to 
first the more are the bodies 
which it carries, seeing that the 
lower spheres are carried round 
by the upper. Aristotle himself 
seems, from the way in which he 
introduces them, 291, b, 24, 292, 
a, 14 (cf. p. 169, n. 3, and p. 490, 
n. 4) to place no great reliance 
upon these explanations. The 
problem, however, appears to him 
too important to be altogether 
passed over. There are questions 
which he approaches with a 
species of religious awe, but 
which nevertheless lie very near 
his heart. 
2 See p. 494, n. 1, supra. 
3 See p. 497, n. 1, supra. 
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force.' Its motion embraces all and generates all 
motion. Unbegotten and indestructible, affected by 
no earthly distress, comprehending in itself all time 
and space, it rejoices in the most complete existence 
that has been allowed to any bodily thing.? Less 
perfect is the region of the planetary spheres. Instead 
of one sphere bearing countless heavenly bodies, we 
here perceive a multiplicity of spheres, several of which 
are required to bear one star on its course. Their 
motion proceeds from the left side of the world, and 
though, considering each sphere by itself, it is a pure 
and uniform rotation, yet the general result is not so, 
since the lower spheres are carried round by the upper, 
and as a consequence motions composite and deviating 


1 See p. 459, n. 5. 

2 De Calo, ii. 1 init.: torw 
els wal didios [6 mas obpavds: Ari- 
stotle, however, has principally 
in view the mpéros ovpayds, which, 
in i. 9, 278, b, 11, is called by 
preference simply odpavds] dpxhv 
pev kal rereurhy ove Exwy Tov 
mavTds aiavos, Exwv 5é rad weplexwv 
év ait@ toy &reipov xpdvoy... 
Sidwep KaAas Exer oummelOew EavToy 
rovs dpxalous Kal pdAtora, warplous 
Nav GAnOEis eivar Adyous, &s €oTw 
aOdvardy Tt Kal Oetov Tay exdvTwY 
bey Kiqow eéxdvtwv BE rowbrny 
ore pndey elvai wépas adrijs, dAAX 
BaAAOv tabrny Tév kAAwy Tépas. 
7é Te yep wépas TGV TeptexdyTuY 
éorl, kat airy i KuKAopopla TéAcLos 
oboa mepiexer Tas areAcis Kal ras 
éxotcas mépas Kal madday, ‘abTh 
ey odSeulay ott’ apxhy Exovoa 
obre reAevThy, GAA’ kravaros obo 
Tov kmeipov xpdvov, Tay 8 BAAwy 
rov py airla rijs apxiis Tay 5e 
dexoudvn Thy Taidar, The 


ancients were right when they 
assigned the heavens, as alone 
indestructible, to the gods, for it 
is &pOapros Kal ayévnros, eri 8 
amadhs mdons Ovntis Suoxepelas 
éorly, mpos 8 rodrois droves 51d 


To pndeuias mpocdeicbar  Bialas 
avarynns, h Karéxe: KwAdvoura 


pepecbar wepundra aitdy BAAws- 
wiv yap te TowiTov énimovov, 
Somep by aidibrepoy 7, Kal dia- 
Odcews THs aplorns %yoipov. I. 9, 
279, a, 10: efs kal pdvos ‘Kat 
tTéAgios obros ovpavds éorv. The 
passage which follows (quoted 
p. 395, n. 6), refers partly to the 
same subject, even although the 
description contained in it refers 
primarily to God and not to the 
heavens. All that was said of 
the ether, p. 473 sq., is equally 
applicable to the mpéros ovdpayds, 
which, according to the account 
p. 490, n. 3, is formed of the 
purest ether. 
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from the circle are produced.' Moreover the rate of 
these motions is affected by the relation of the lower to 
the upper spheres,? which in itself is a further proof 
of their less complete self-sufficingness. Nevertheless, 
these spheres belong to the most divine part of the 
visible universe, to that: which is removed from muta- 
bility and impression from without, and which partakes 
of perfection.*? As the ether is superior to the four 
elements, so the stars without exception occupy a posi- 
tion of superiority to the earth. They form the celestial 
world, in comparison with which the terrestrial seems 
but an unimportant and transient portion of the whole,* 


1 CE, p. 494 sqq. supra. 

2 De Calo, ii. 10: the velocity 
of the planets (by which, how- 
ever, Aristotle, as PLATO, Tim. 
39, Asq., Rep. x. 617, A, Laws, 
vii. 822, A sq., here means, not 
their absolute velocity, but merely 
the time of their revolutions, and 
accordingly calls those swifter 
which take a shorter time; on 
the other hand, see c. 7, 289, b, 
15 sqq., Meteor. i. 3, 341, a, 21 
sqq.)is in inverse ratio to their 
distance from the earth, The 
further each is the longer it takes 
to complete a revolution, inas- 
much as the motion of the stellar 
heavens from east to west has a 
stronger counteractive influence 
upon that of the planets from 
west to east the nearer it is to it. 
As Aristotle expressly appeals to 
mathematical proofs for the truth 
of the latter proposition, we must 
understand it to mean that of 
concentric circles or spheres 
which revolve round their axes 
in the same time, the outer ones 
move swifter than the inner, 


and that therefore the velocity of 
their motion (in the present case 
that of the daily motion round 
the earth) constantly decreases 
towards the centre. 

8 Cf. pp. 474 and 505, n 2, su- 
pra, and Phys. ii. 4, 196, a, 33: Tov 
odpavdy kal 7a BerdTaTa TAY palvouEe- 
vov. Metaph. xii. 8, 1074, a, 17 
(see p. 503, n. 1, supra). The stars 
are therefore called @eta cdmara, 
Metaph. ibid.1. 30, De Calo, ii. 
12, 292, b, 32; likewise the 
heavens, ibid. 3, 286, a, 11. 

* Part. An. i. 1, 641, b, 18: 
7d yody rerayuévoy Kal Td wpic- 
Mévoy TOAD MGAAOY a'verat ev ToIS 
ovpaviots 2) wept Tuas 7d 38’ BAAOT* 
BAAws Kal ws Eruxe wepl ra OvqTa 
baAdov. Metaph. iv. 5, 1010, a, 
28: 6 yap wep) Huds rod aicdnrod 
Témos év POopa Kal yevéoe: Siarere? 
pdvos dv: BAA’ obTos ovdty as 
eimeiy wdpiov Tov wavtds éorw. By 
thus dividing the universe into a 
terrestrial and a celestial part, 
Aristotle intends to distinguish 
between the sublunary world, 
the materials of which are 
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Aristotle, like Plato, thought the stars were bodies 
animated by rational spirits, and ascribed to these 
beings a nature far more godlike than man’s.'' There- 
fore he attributes a priceless value to the smallest iota 
of knowledge which we can boast to have acquired 
about them.? In this view we can trace the conse- 
quences of a metaphysic which deduced all motion 
ultimately from incorporeal essences; but it is also 
possible to recognise in it a reflection of those modes of 


supplied by the four elements, 
and in which birth, death, and 
qualitative change take place, 
and the world of the heavenly 
spheres, which consists of setherial 
matter and which, while exhibit- 
ing motion in space, admits 
neither growth nor transforma- 
tion of any kind. Similarly, 
De Colo, i. 2, 269, a, 30, b, 14: 
mépuné tis ovcla oduaros &AAN 
mapa Tas évraida cvordces, Get0- 
tépa Kol mporépa tobTrwy amdyTwy 

. fore Tt mapa Ta odpara Te 
Sedpo ab wepl ids Erepoy rexwpi- 
cuevovy tocobre Tyuwrépay exov 
Tw odtow bogmep adbéornKe TAY 
evravda mieiov ; c. 8, 276, a, 28 sqq. 
b, 3, ii. 12, 292, b, 1, where ray 
torpor and évrata are opposed ; 
Meteor. ii. 3, 358, a, 25: rovr’ ded 
ylverOar Kard Tia Tdkw, ws evde- 
xeon meréxew Th evTaila ratews, 
In ordinary language évravéa and 
éxet indicate respectively the 
upper and the under world (eg. 
SopH. Ajaw, 1372; PLATO, Rep. 
i, 830, D, v. 451, B; Apol. 40, 
BE, 41, B sq.,and elsewhere), in 
Plato also the sensible and ideal 
world (Theet. 176, A, Phedr. 
250, A), asalsoin Aristotle, where 
he is describing the Platonic 


doctrine, Metaph. i. 9, 990, b, 34, 
991, b, 13, iii. 6, 1002, b, 15, 17, 
22, 467. 

1 Eth. N. vi. 7, 1141, a, 34: 
avOpdrov word Oedtépa Thy puocw, 
oloy pavepdrard ye é& av 5 Kéapos 


ouvéotnney, De Calo, i. 2; see 
preceding note. 
2 Part. An. i. 5 init.: the 


beings in the world are either 
unbegotten and imperishable, or 
begotten and perishable: cupBé- 
Bnke St rep pev exeivas tintas 
otcas Kal Oeias éAdrtovs hw tr- 
dpxeww Oewpias. ..mep) 5& rev pbap- 
Tay pvTay Te Kal (hwy ebropoduev 
MaAdov mpds Thy yraow Sid Td 
aivtpopoy. exer 8 éxdrepa xdpww. 
Tay wey yap ei Kal Kard& puiKpdy 
épamrducba, duws bid Thy tTyudtyTa 
Tov yvwpicew Hdiov 4 rd wap’ Hui 
éravra, dowep xa rv épwpéevev rd 
tuxoy ad pixpdy pdpioy Karideiy 
Hdibv éoriy 2 woAAd Erepa nad 
meydaa 5: axpiBelas ideiy: rh 58 
did Td pGAAOY Kal TAclw yvuplCew 
abtay AauBdver thy ris émiorhuns 
brepoxhy, ert bE 51d 7d TAnoalrepa 
hyper civat cal ris pioews oixedrepa 
ayrinaradAdrreral Tt pds Thy ep) 
Td Ocia pidocoptay. Cf. also De 
Caelo, ii. 12 (supra, p. 169, n. 3). 
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thought which lay at the root of the natural religion of 
the Greeks, and which stamped themselves in similar 
notions upon the philosophy of Plato.! Aristotle him- 
self, indeed, is perfectly conscious of this connection 
between his theories and the ancient faith of his nation.? 

The relation between the terrestrial world and the 
celestial spheres gives rise .to the motions and change of 
earthly things. The laws that govern the earth are 
necessarily different from those of heaven,? because of 
the difference of materials, if for no other reason. 
The nature of the elements forces them to move in 
opposite directions and to exhibit opposite qualities, to 
act and be acted upon, to pass into and to inter- 
mingle with one another. But since everything that 
is moved must be moved by something else, it follows 
that the reciprocal interaction of the elements receives 


1 ZELL. Ph. d. Gr.i. p. 686 sq. 

2 See p. 505, n. 2, supra, 
and p. 475, supra. Metaph. 
xii. 8, 1074, a, 38: mapadééo- 
ra St mapa Trav apxatwy ral may- 
maralwy évy piOov oxhpatt Kata- 
AcAeypeva Tots Borepov Bri Geol Té 
ciow obrot [the starry heavens] 
wal mepiéxer Td Oetov Thy BAny 
giow. Te SE Aira pvOtKds Hon 
mpoonkra: mpos Thy wedd Toy 
ToAAGY Kal mpds Thy eis Tos vduous 
kal rb cuupépov xphow* avOpwro- 
eiSets Tre yap tovrovs Kal Tov 
BrAwv (pov dpolovs tit A€youct, 
kal otros erepa axddovda kad 
TapatAhoi ois eipnucvos’ ay 
ef tis xwploas adTd AdBor pdvov Td 
mpa@rov br Gcods @ovro Tas mpaeTas 
ovotas elvar Oelws by eiphobar voul- 
ceevy wal kata 7d eixds moAAdKis 
edpnuevns eis 7d Suvardy éxaorns 
kal réxyns xa pirocoplas Kal mddw 


POcipouevwy nad ravTas Tas BSdtas 
éxelvwy olov Achbava mepirecdoOat 
BEexXpt TOU viv. 4h pev ody warptos 
Sdia nol 7 waph Tov mpweTrwy én) 
TogovTov jpiv pavepd wdvov. 

3 Both Christian and heathen 
opponents (eg. the Platonist 
ATTICUS, see HUSEB. Prep. Ev. 
xv. 5, 6; ATHENAG. Supplic. c. 
22, 8, 88 Pp; CLEMENS, Strom. v. 
591, D; EHusEes. ibid. 5, 1; 
CHALCID. in Tim. c. 248 and 
elsewhere; cf. KRISCHE, Forsch. 
347, 1) have distorted this to 
mean that the Divine Providence 
reaches only as far as the moon 
and does not extend to the earth. 
How far this representation 
agrees with the true Aristotelian 
doctrine may be gathered from 
what has been already said, 
at pp. 403, 410, and 421. 

‘ See pp. 453 sq. 477 sq. sup. 
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an impulse from without. The immediate sources of 
these motions are the heavenly bodies.! Their move- 
ment occasions the changes of warmth and cold, which, 
in the opinion of Aristotle, are the most generally active 
forces in the elementary bodies.? Although the stars 
and their spheres are neither warm nor cold,’ yet, by 
their movement, they generate light and heat in the 
-stratum of air that lies nearest to them; as, indeed, 
all swiftly moving bodies warm and even set fire to 
surrounding substances by friction. This is parti- 
cularly true of the place in which the sun is fastened, 
since it is neither so far off as the fixed stars,’ nor yet 


1 Meteor. i. 2, 339, a, 21: 
gore 8 EE dudynns ocuvexhs mws 
obros [6 wept thy viv Kécuos] Tals 
Gyw opais, bore waoay avrov 
Thy Svvamiw KuBepydcOo éxeiBer. 
..e- ore Tay cupPawdytwy wepl 
aitoy mip wey nal yay Kal Ta 
ovyyerh Todos @s ev BAns cider 
TeV yryvonever atria xph voulCev, 

.. To 8 obtws airiov ms BOev H THs 
Kivhoews apxh thy tay del Kwov- 
peeve aitiaréoy Sivauw ; c. 3, 340, 
a, 14. 

2 See p. 480, n. 3, supra. 

3 It is impossible that they 
should be, seeing that the wether, 
of which they consist, admits 
none of the opposites which 
constitute the qualities of the 
elements. Some further reasons 
against the view that they are of 
a fiery nature are given, Meteor. 
i. 3 fin. 

+ DeCeelo, ii. 7, 289,a, 19: the 
stars do not consist of fire. 7 5€ 
Gepudtns am’ abtay Kal 7d pas 
yiverat mapexrpiBouévou Tov dépos 
bw) ris éexeivwy gopas. Motion 
causes wood, stone, and iron to 


burn, and the lead of arrows and 
bullets to melt (on this widely 
spread error of the ancients, cf. 
IDELER, Arist. Meteor. 1. 359 sq.); 
it must therefore heat the air that 
surrounds them, tavtTa pev ody 
aira €xOepuaivercr 51 Td ev dépt 
péperOa, bs Sid Thy wAnyhy TH 
Kwhoe. ylyverar wip: trav dé tow 
Exaorov évy tH cpalpa pépera, dor’ 
aire pty wh éexmupotc@a, rod 3° 
&épos rd Thy Tod KUKALKOD OdparTos 
chaipay ivtos aydyKn pepouevns 
éxelyns éxOeppalvecOa, Kal radry 
pdAtora 6 HAwos Terdx KEY evde- 
Seuevos. 515 8h wAnoid(ovrds TE 
abrod Kal dvicxovros Kal brép juas 
ivros yiyvera 4 Ocpudtns. That 
the sun has this effect is ex- 
plained, Meteor. i. 3,341, a, 19, in 
the course of an exposition which 
agrees with the passage just 
quoted, in terms similar to the 
above. See further Meteor. i. 3, 
340, b, 10, i. 7, 344,a, 8. The 
whole account, however, would 
suggest many difficulties even to 
an Aristotelian, For how can 
light and heat proceed from a 
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so slow of motion as the moon. Again the solar move- 
ment frequently causes the fire which has—ratsed the 
air, to burst and rush violently downward.! If the 
motion of the sun were uniformly the same in relation 
to the earth it would produce a simple and unvarying 
effect. either of generation or of destruction. But the 
inclination of the sun’s path makes it unequal. The 
sun is sometimes nearer and sometimes further from the 
different parts of the earth, and the alternation of birth 
and death is a result of this circumstance.2_ Whether 
one connects the former with the proximity and the 
latter with the remoteness of the sun, the one with the 
approach of warmer and the other with that of colder 
seasons of the year,> or whether one regards generation 
as the consequence of a proportionate mixture of heat 
and cold, and destruction as produced by a prepon- 


single celestial body like this, 
when it is the motion of the 
whole sphere that produces them? 
We should require in that case to 
suppose that the sun stands out 
of its sphere like a promontory. 
Or how does it agree with the 
account here given that the fire 
and air region is separated from 
the solar sphere by the lunar? 

1 Meteor. i. 3, 341 a, 28. 

2 Gen. et Corr. ii. 10: ere 7 
Kata thy popay xivnots déBeuKra 
br dldios, dvd-ynn TobTwy byTwY Kal 
yéveow elva cuvex@s* 7 yap popa 
Totnoe: Thy yeverw évderdexas did 
7d mpoodye Kal dmdyew 7d -yevynti- 
«dv... . But as both birth and 
death are eternal, gavepdy drt 
mids pty otons Tis popds ovdx évdé- 
xetar ylvecOat Kuda did 7d evayria 
elvat' 7d yap avtd kal doatrws 
éxov del rd ard wepuxe moteiv. 
dote Hrot yéveots del Zora pOopd. 


Bef BE wAe‘ous civat Tas Kivhoers Kal 
évaytias, i} TH pope 2 TH aveparig: 
tav yop evaytiwy ravaveTia aliria. 
51d kad obx  mpdrn ops aitla ear) 
yevérews al pOopas, GAN H Kara 
tov Aokdy Kdrov: ev tabrn yup 
kal rd cuvexés eori ral 7d Kiveir Oat 
b00 Kiioes ... THS mév ody cuveE- 
xelas % Tod BAov popd aitia, Tod bE 
mpootéva: nal Gmiévar  eyKAcois* 
cupBatver yap 6ré wey méppw yive- 
aba bre & eyyts. avicov 5é rou 
Biaorhuatos bvtTos avemaros fora 
hiynots: &or’ el 7G mpoorévar nal 
eyyus elvat yevve, Te dmévar radvToy 
tovTo Kal mdppw ylverba pbelpe. 
kal ef TG TOAAGKIS Tpogtévat yevva, 
kal T@ moAAdKts dreAOev POelper* 
tov yop evavtiwy tdavaveTla atria, 
Cf. Afeteor. i. 9, 346, b, 20, ii. 2, 
354, b, 26. 

3 As is done in the preceding 
note and in the passages quoted, 
p. 612, n. J, infra. 
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derance of one over the other,! still the facts are the 
same. ‘The double movement of the heavens occasions 
the interaction of the elements upon one another, and, 
by causing their mutual metamorphosis, prevents their 
flying to the different localities which, if prevented by 
no controlling influence, they would severally occupy. 
The materials of the world are thus continually con- 
ducted in a never-ceasing stream of reciprocal trans- 
mutation downwards from above and upwards from 
below.2 The endlessness of this process communicates 
a sort of infinity to perishable things. The substances 
which are further removed from the highest cause having 
no right to indestructible existence, the Deity has en- 
dowed them with perpetual ‘ becoming’ instead, and has 
thus left no gap or discontinuity in the universe.? 


' Gen, An. iv. 10, 777, b, 16: 
the generation, evolution, and 
the life of animals have their 
natural periods, which are deter- 
mined by the revolution of the 
sun and the moon, as we might 
expect: kal yap Oepudrntes kal 
ike péxpt cumpetpias tivds 
Todor Tas yevéoets, pera 5E TavTa 
Tas pOopds, TovTwy 8 exover Td 
mwépas kal THs apxis Kat Tis TeAev- 
THs al TobTwv Kiwhcets TOY BoTpoY, 
The changes in the temperature 
of the air depend upon the sun 
and moon; those in the water 
upon air and wind. Whatever is 
or comes into being in them must 
adjust itself to their state. (Then 
follows the passage quoted p. 
363, n. 4.) 

2 Gen. et Corr. ii. 10, 337, a, 
7: Gua Bt SHAov ex TovTwy & Tives 
aropotow, 51a Th Exdorov TOY Tomd- 
tTwv eis Thy oikelay pepomevov XHpay 
ey 7G dmelpp xpdvy ob Sieoraot rd 


couata, altiov yap tovrov éotly 7 
eis GAAnAG ueTaBaois: ef yap 
Exacrov Ewevey ev TH adtod xapa 
kad ph weréBadAey brd Tod wAnstoy, 
H8n by dvecthKnecay, petraBddAder 
odv Bid Thy popay dima obcay: 
bid, BE Td peraBddrAAew ovk evdexerat 
pévew ob8ey abtay év vibeud xadpa 
tetayuévn. Here also it is only 
by variations of temperature that 
the sun effects the constant 
transmutation of the elements, as 
is placed beyond a doubt by the 
arguments in the Meteorology 
which are discussed below. 

3 Gen. et Corr. ii. 10, 386, b, 
26: rotro & etAdyws cuuBeBnker * 
érel yap év Gtracw del rod BeAtiovos 
bpéyerbal pane Thy ducw, BéATiov 
BE 7d elvar Td wh elvai,. .. rovTO 
3° addvaroy ev dxacw brdpxeuw 51d 
7d wéppw ris apxhs apioracba, To 
Acirouévp tTpdmm auverAtpwoe Td 
Baov 6 eds évredcx (better : 
evbeA.) worhoas thy yéverwv* odtw 
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Accordingly a higher order is mirrored in the law of this 
mutation : for as the heavenly bodies approach the earth 
and move away from it at fixed and equal intervals, 
nature has ordained that birth and death should occur 
coincidently with these periods; ' and as the movement 
of the heavens is circular, the opposite motions of the 
elements in the terrestrial world also accomplish their 
kind of circle, inasmuch as each of them passes into 
all the others, and finally returns upon itself. 
Aristotle’s Meteorology is occupied with the pheno- 
mena produced by-the motion, reciprocal action and 
mixture of the elements.? He first’ describes those 
which belong to the fiery circle; next> those of the 
lower portion of the atmosphere ;° and finally’ those 


yap ty padiora ouvelpoito Td elvat 
[in this way no gap will be left 
in nature] 8a 7d éyyitara elvat 
THs ovclas Td yiverOar det Kal Thy 
yeveow. Ibid. c. 11 fin.: perish- 
able things complete the circle of 
their being dpidud not eYSer. Cf. 
also ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 612. 

1 Thid. at 336, b, 9: év tow 
Xpovy Kar H POopa Kal Hh yéveois 
Kara puowv. 81d Kal of xpdvor kai of 
Biot Exdotwy apdudy ~xovor «kal 
tovTe@ SiopiCovras: mdvrwv ydp eort 
Tdtis kal was Blos xa) xpdvos werpel- 
Tat repiddy,nAhy ov TS adtg waves. 
Experience, moreover, is in har- 
mony with this theory: dpépey 
yap Er mpooidyros wey rod fAlov 
yeverts ori, amidvros BF blots, 
kal év tow xpdve exdrepov, It is 
true that in many cases death 
takes place quicker. The reason 
of this, however, is to be found 
in the disproportionateness of the 
materials, 

2 Tbid. 337, a, 1, c, 11, 338, b, 
8, 11 sqq.; cf. c. 4 (see p. 484, 


supra), and on the circle of 
generation, Phys. iv. 14, 223, b, 
23 sqq. 

3 The object of the treatise is 
set forth thus, in c.1: 60a oup- 
Baive: kara pvow piv, araxtoTépay 
Bévrol THS TOU mMpoTov arotxelov 
TOY TwudTwY, Tepl Toy YyeTMGYTA 
bdAiora Témov TH pops Tav korpwr, 

. boa Te Oelnuey by aépos elvar 
Kowa ma0n Kal Bdatos, eri 5 Yis 
boa ef5n Kal pépn Kal wdbn Tov 
wepav. With these investigations 
ought to be connected the dis- 
cussion of organic being (did. 
and iv. 12 fin.). 

‘ Meteor. i, 3-8. 

5 Ibid. i, 9—iii. 6. 

8 rémos TH Oéoer wey Sevrepos 
peta rodroy [i.e. after the fiery 
circle], mpGros 3& mwepl thy iv; 
and again: réqos kowds bdards Te 
kal Kepos, i. 9 init. 

7 Tbid. iii. 6, 378, a, 15 sqq. 
according to BELCHHR’s reckon- 
ing, or iii. 7 according to that of 
IDELER. 
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which are exhibited within the sphere of the earth. 
The latter part of his treatise does not seem to have 
been finished. Aristotle appears, instead of continuing 
the work, to have composed the separate essay which 
now forms the fourth book of the Meteorology and 
which offers a proper point of transition to the science 
of animate existence in its discussion of topics which 
we should refer to the province of inorganic and organic 
chemistry.! In the first of these sections various 
phenomena, such as meteors and aerolites,? together 
with the Comets and the Galaxy, are explained to be 
collected masses of dry and inflammable vapours set on 
fire by the motion of the stars.2 Comets are bodies of 
this vapour in a state of slow combustion, moving 
freely or in the train of a star.‘ Similar in kind is the 
Milky Way, its vaporous material being excreted and 
inflamed .by the movement of the whole heaven.’ 
In the lower portion of the atmosphere are observable 
all circumstances connected with the formation of the 
clouds. Under the influence of solar warmth the 
moisture on the surface of the earth evaporates. The 
rising mists: cool themselves in the higher regions of 
the air, imparting a portion of their heat to the fiery 


1 See p. 83, n. 2, supra. were thought to forecast. On 


Meteor. i. 


2 Meteor. i. 4, 6. 

3 Cf. pp. 482, n. 4, 479, n. 4, 
490, n. 3, and 509, n. 4. 

4 Ibid. c.6-7, especially 344, a, 
16 sqq. and c. 8, 345, b, 32 sqq. In 
harmony with the account of the 
nature of comets which he here 
gives, Aristotle endeavours (344, 
b, 18 sqq.) to explain those 
meteorological phenomena (e.g. 
storm and drought) which they 
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396 IDELER points 
out that Aristotle’s account of 
comets held its ground among 
the most distinguished astrono- 
mers until the time of Newton. 

5 Tbid. c. 8, esp. 346, b, 6 sqq. 
where the attempt is made to 


explain in detail, on the basis of 


this supposition, the form and 
appearance of the Milky Way. 
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sphere, and losing the rest in contact with the chillness 
of the upper atmosphere.! Then they condense, change 
from air to water,’ and fall again to earth. In this manner 
there is formed a stream of air and water, moving up 
and down in a circle: when the sun is near, the column 
of air, or warm exhalation, rises; when it retreats, the 
stream of water flows downwards.? Aristotle makes 
use of this phenomenon to explain the clouds and 
mists,‘ dew, rime, rain, snow and hail,’ and goes on to 
connect with it the nature and origin of ,rivers® and 
of the sea.” The former are produced in part by the pro- 
ducts of the atmosphere and in part by a transmutation 
of vapour into water within the earth. The sea, though 
no less eternal than the world, is always yielding a 
portion of its waters in the form of vapour, which 
returns to it through the rivers after having been again 
transformed into water in the atmosphere and dis- 
charged in this form. Its salt and bitter taste is 
occasioned by earthy particles which obtain their bitter- 
ness in combustion: for when dry vapours are generated 
in the earth, a change ensues from earth to fire—in other 
words, combustion. These vapours, then, carry the result 
of this combustion aloft with them, which mingles with 
the water of the rain and the streams, and being by reason 
of its weight unaffected by evaporation, it. remains 


1 The reason of this is given, 1 Thid. at 346, b, 32. 
ibid. i. c. 8, 340, a, 26. 5 Thid. c. 10-12. 

2 Air, which is a compound § Ibid. c. 18,349, b, 2-c. 14 fin., 
of moisture and heat, when it where he gives « survey of the 
cools down, is transformed into most noted rivers and their 
moisture and cold, i.e. water: see sources. The matter of c. 14 will 
p. 484, supra. be further touched upon infra. 

3 Ibid. i. . 9. 7 bid. ii. c. 1-8. 
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behind in the sea. Dry evaporation causes wind, as moist 
evaporation rain. Both are mingled in the lower 
atmosphere, but the dry exhalations -rise aloft and are 
carried round by the rotation of the upper regions. 
This excretion of the warmer matter causes the re- 
‘maining moisture to cool and be condensed into rain; 
.and this refrigeration being communicated to the warm 
-vapours of the upper strata, causes them to rush towards 
the earth in the shape of wind.! Consequently, the alter- 
nations of wind and rain depend upon the fluctuations of 
moist and dry vapours continually changing place with 
one another.? Masses of vapour penetrating the in- 
terior of the earth as winds produce earthquakes.’ 
Similar in their origin are thunder and lightning, 
whirlwinds and simooms,* while halos round the sun 
and moon, rainbows, parhelia, and light-streaks in the 
clouds > may be explained by the reflection of light in 
moist exhalations and water. In the earth itself stones 
are produced from dry exhalations, together with all 
other minerals which are incapable of fusion; damp 
vapours, on the other hand, by hardening, before passing 
into water, become metals.§ 

At the end of the third book of the Meteorology 


4 


1 Thid. i. c. 18, 349, a, 12 sqq., 
ii. 4-6, especially c. 4, where the 
subject is further developed. Cf. 
also IDELER, i. 541 sqq.; Meteor. 
AL 3, B41, a, 1; Probl. xxvi. 26. 

2 Upon this dyrimepictacis, a 
conception which plays a great 
part in Aristotle’s philosophy of 
nature, as it did in Plato’s before, 
and in the Stoics’ after, him, see 
also Meteor. i. 12, 348, b, 2; De 


Somno, 3, 457, b, 2. 

3 Meteor. ii.7,8. An enumer- 
ation of the various hypotheses 
advanced by the ancients to ex- 


plain earthquakes is given by 


IDELER, iz loco, 582 sqq. 
4 Thid. ii. 9, and iii, 1. 
5 These phenomena are dealt 
with in Meteor. iii., chapters 2-6. 
6 Meteor. iii. 6, 7, 378, a, 15 


8qq. 
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Aristotle promises to give a fuller description of these 
bodies. But the fourth book, which is not properly 
connected with the others,! makes a new start. Taking 
the four elementary characteristics, and regarding 
warmth and cold as active, dryness and moisture as 
passive, principles,” Aristotle first considers the former 
and then the latter, in their several manifestations. 
From warmth and cold he derives generation on the 
one hand and corruption on the other?: generation, 
when these principles, being combined in due propor- 
tion and acting on the material substratum of a being, 
obtain complete ascendency over its substance‘; cor- 
ruption, when the warmth peculiar to the moist ele- 
ments of a being is withdrawn by some external heat, 
and consequently form and distinctness are destroyed.® 

Among phenomena of a similar description, but not 
involving generation or destruction, may be reckoned 
digestion, ripening, boiling, roasting, &c.6 Of the two 


_) Cf. p. 513, supra. 

2 See p. 480, n. 3, supra. 

3 Meteor. iv. 1, 378, b, 28: 
mpeTov pev ovy KabdrAov % a&mry 
yéevecis nal % puch weraBoAd Tod- 
twv Tov Suvduedy eotw Epyov kal 
h avricemevn pOopd kara pow. 

4 Ibid. 1.31: gore 8 4 aah 
kal ovoiwh vyéveots meraBorAy tad 
tovtay tay Suvduewv, Stay Exwot 
Adyov, ék Tis troremevyns bAns 
éxdotn pice’ atta 8’ [tAn] eioly 
ai eipnuevor Suvdpers madnrixa’. 
yevveor 5& 7d Oepuby Kat Puxpdy 
Kparouvra Tis TANS. 

5 Thid. 379, a, 2: dray 5& ph 
Kparh, Kad wépos wey pdavois rat 
amepia ylyerat, TH 8 GAR yeveoe 
évayrloy pdAiocta = Kowdy ofits. 


maca yap 7 Kara puow Ppbopa eis 
Tov? 686s €orw. L. 16: cfs & 
earl pOopa tis év éxdorm type 
oixeias Kal xara piow Oepudrytos 
im’ &Adorpias Oepudrntos: airy & 
éorly % Tod mwepiexovros. Corrup- 
tion may also be described as the 
joint effect of wuxpérns oixela, 
and @epudrns aAAorpia, Moisture, 
however, is (ace. to 1. 8 sqq.) a 
necessary means, all generation 
being the result of the action of 
moisture (which is ebdpiorov ; see p. 
480, n. 2, supra) upon dryness in 
obedience to the efficient force of 
nature ; destruction begins Sray 
Kpati Tov dpifovros rd dprCouevov 
did 7d rEptexov. 

5 réfis, wénavots, Sis, Sarno 
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passive principles moisture and dryness, the former is 
in its nature the more easily determinable; moisture, 
therefore, must needs determine the characteristics of 
dryness and not vice versa; neither of the two, however, 
can exist without the other, but both (and therefore 
also the two elements, whose fundamental qualities they 
are) must subsist together in all bodies... This com- 
bination produces the opposition of hard and _ soft.? 
Every body, again, which has its own definite form? 
must be stiff, and all stiffness is a form of dryness.‘ 
Consequently, we are next led to treat of the nature and 
kinds of drying, melting, and stiffening, together with 
the materials subject to these processes.5 Homogene- 
ous bodies are formed of earth and water by the in- 
fluence of warmth and cold.* Aristotle proceeds at once 


as effects of heat, drepia, audrys, 
uddvois, ordrevois as effects of 
cold. Cf. Meteor. iv. 2 sq. 

1 Thid. vu. 4: eiol 8 af wey 
dpxal Trav cwpdroy ai mabyrinal 
bypov nal Enpdy.. . érel 8 éorl rd 
pev typdv eddpicrov, rd 8& Enpdv 
ducdpicrov [see p. 480, n. 2, supra], 
bpody Tt TG Oy Kal Tots HOVopace 
mpos AANA mdoxovolv’ Td yap 
byphy TE Enp@ atrioy tov dpiCerdar 

» Kal did todTo éF duotv éor) rd 
dpicuévoy cama, A€yerar 8 THY 
oroxelwy idiatrara Enpod py yi, 
bypov 5 F5wp [see p. 483, n. 2, sup. |. 
dia Tatra aravra Ta dpioméeva 
cdpara évradda [added because 
the statement does not apply to 
zetherial regions] ovk &vev yijs Kal 
Haros. 

2 Thid. 382, a, 8 sqq. c. 5 init. 

8 7d dpiopevoy capa oixelp bpw 
(cf. p. 480, n. 2), as distinguished 
from that which has its form 
imposed on it from without, as 


water in a vessel, 

4 bid. c. 5 init. 

5 Thid. c. 5-7. 

® Thid. c. 8 init.c. 10, 388, a, 
20 sqq. On the nature of homo- 
geneity, cf. Part I, 879, 2. Homo- 
geneous bodies (éuotouepi}) are 
defined in general as those com- 
posed of one kind of material, 
whether that material be simple 
and elementary or compound, in 
the narrower sense as those com- 
posed of the latter. Opposed to 
the homogeneous is the hetero- 


‘geneous (dyomolomepts}, or that 


which is composed of different 
materials mechanically held 
together, as is the case especially 
with organic bodies. See, besides 
the passages referred to above, 
Meteor. iv. 10, 388, a, 18. c. 12 
inmit.; De An.i. 5, 411, a, 16-21, 
cf. b, 24 sqq, where besides 
duotomephs we have duoresdys, 
which is further expanded into 7d 
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to describe their qualities and composition,! passing to 
the detailed discussion of living beings with the remark 
that homogeneous bodies serve as the matter of hetero- 
geneous ones, and that the designs of nature are more 


clearly exhibited in the latter than in the former.? 


In 


fact, however, everything which we find scattered over 
the later writings about the objects of sense-perception, 
light, colour, sound, smell, &c., belongs to that portion of 
physics which is treated ofin the Meteorology. We cannot 


therefore here do moré than 


5Aov rois poplots Suoedés, Part. An. 
ii. 9, 655, b, 21, where dmotomep 
is explained by cvvévupa trois Baas 
7e wépn ; cf. the Ind. Arist. under 
the word. According to PHILOP. 
Aristotle distinguished in his 
Eudemus between elementary 
homogeneous and organic bodies. 
Ina quotation from this dialogue 
occur the words (Ar. Fr. 1482, 
a, 10, cf. p. 482, supra): dovp- 
perpla éorl rev orarxelwy 7 vdcos 
.. 2 TOY Spotomepav 7} dabevera... 
Tév dpyavikey 7d aloxos; they are 
perhaps, however, only inserted 
by the reporter by way of ex- 
planation. 

1 Ibid. c. 8-11. Caps. 8 and 9 
treat especially of stiffening by 
heat and cold; of melting by 
heat and moisture; of softening, 
bending, extending; of breaking, 
bruising, splitting, &c.; caps. 10 
and 11 treat of the constituent 
elements of homogeneous bodies 
and the properties by which they 
may be known. For a fuller 
account of Aristotle’s treatment 
of the latter subject see MEYER, 
Arist. Thierkunde, 416 sqq. 477. 

* Ibid. c.12. 

3 Aristotle gives the following 
account of Light, De Ax. ii. 7, 


refer to these suggestions,* 


418, b, 3 sqq.; De Sensu, c. 3, 
439, a, 18 sqq. : transparency is a 
common property (kowh ptots «al 
divouis) of many bodies with 
whose other properties it is in- 
separably united (ob xwpiorh). 
That which gives actuality to 
this property (4 rotrov évépyeia 
rot Siapavods 7H Siapavis—7 evre- 
Aéxeta ToD Siapavovs, 418, b, 9, 
419, a, 10) and as it were colour 
to the transparent object is light, 
which again is caused by fire or 
gether (dard wupds 2 rotobrou oiov 7d 
divw oGua), and may therefore be 
defined as rupbs } rotodrov Tivds 
mapovala év re Siapave?, At the 
same time he controverts (De 
An. 418, b, 20; De Sensu, c. 6, 
446, a, 25 sqq ) the view of Em- 
pedocles that light is motion 
passing from heaven to earth, on 
the ground of the immense dis- 
tance at which we see it. Light, 
to Aristotle, is the effect of motion 
(see 468 sq. supra), but is not per 
se a motion, but rather a definite 
state which is produced in a body 
as a whole in consequence of a 
qualitative change (aAAolwois) 
such as freezing (De Sensu, c. 6, 
446, b, 27 sqq.) It is asserted at 
the same time that vision is the 
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as it will be now necessary to pass at once, in the next 
volume, to Aristotle’s observations and conclusions as 


to Organic Nature. 


result of a motion which passes 
from an object to the eye through 
the transparent medium (De An. 
ii. 7, 419, a, 9, 18, iii, 1, 424, b, 
29, c. 12, 435,a,5; De Sensu, 2, 
438, b, 3).—That, he says, which 
by its presence causes light, by 
its absence darkness, is also that 
which on the border of trans- 
parent things produces Colour. 
For colour resides only on the 
surface of bodies, and belongs, 
therefore, only to those which 
have definite limits: as light is 
said to be év doplory r@ Siapavet 
(De Sensu, c. 3, 439, a, 26), so 
colour is defined (ibid. 439, b, 11) 
as Tb Tov Siapavots év cépartt 
d&piopeve wépas. White and black 
correspond on the surface of 
bodies to light and darkness 
(439, b, 16), and from these two 
primary colours come all the 
others, not merely by the me- 
chanical confusion of their atomic 
elements, nor by the shining of 
one through the other, but also 
by areal process of mixture, such 
as is described at p. 420. If they 
are mixed in simple numerical 
proportion, we have pure colours; 
if otherwise, impure. Inclusive of 
black and white, Aristotle enu- 
merates in all seven primary 
colours (ibid. 439, b, 18 to the end 
of the chapter, and also c, 6, 445, 
b, 20 sqq.,and c. 4, 442, a, 19 sqq. 
Of. De An. ii. 7 init.; ibid. 419, a, 
1 sqq.; Meteor. iii. 4, 373, b, 32 
sqq., i. 5, 342, b, 4). The treatise 
upon colour starts from some- 
what different premisses; vide 
PRANTL, who treats Aristotle’s 
doctrine of colour from different 


points of view in the most 
exhaustive manner, pp. 86-159, 
as also BAUMKER, Arist. Lehre 
v. a. Sinnesvermégen (1877), p. 21 
sqq.—S ound is said to be motion 
caused by the concussion of hard 
bodies and transmitting itself 
through the medium of the air. 
It was to describe this idea of 
the sound-medium that Theo- 
phrastus and other Peripatetics 
invented the word d:nxés, formed 
upon the analogy of Siaparijs, just 
as in like manner they invented 
dloowos to describe the medium 
by which smell is transmitted, 
PHILoP. De An. L, 4; cf. abid. 
M, 8, vu. 10, 0. Those notes are 
high which make a forcible im- 
pression on the ear in a brief 
time, 7.e. quick notes; those on 
the other hand are deep which 
take a longer time to produce a 
weak impression, t.¢c. slow ones 
(De An. ii. 8, 419, b, 4-420, b, 5). 
Bodies which are fastened into 
others and carriedround by them 
as the stars are, produce no sound 
by their motion (De Cal, ii. 9, 
291, a, 9 sqq.)—Smell is held to 
be caused by dry materials which 
are dissolved in moisture, i.e. in 
water or air (@yxusos Enpdrys, 443, 
a,1,b, 4; note that the earlier and 
provisional description of écuy as 
xanvédns avabuplacis, De Sensi, 
2, 438, b, 24, is rejected, ibid. c. 5, 
443, a, 21). This is how they 
become objects to the sense (De 
Sensw, c. 5, 442, b, 27-443, b, 16; 
De An. ii. 9, 421, a, 26 sqq., 422, a, 
6; cf. BAUMKER, 28 sq.)—In the 
same way Taste is the effect of 
the union of dry orearthy material 
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with moisture, which, however, in 
this case is not that of water and 
air, as in the case of smell, but of 
water alone. The object of the 
sense of taste is xupol: xupds 
again is defined as 7 yyvéuevov 
bd Tot eipnucvou Enpod [viz. rod 
Tpopluou Enpod] mdbos ev TH byps, 
ris yetoews THs Kath Sbvamy 
aAAowTiKdy eis evépyey §[i.e. 
which causes our sense or faculty 
of taste actually to feel a sensa- 
tion, 441, b, 19], rot rpopiyov 
Enpod wabos 4 orépynors (ibid. 1. 24). 
As all colours are a mixture of 
white and black, so all tastes 
(Aurapby and GApupdy, dpb and 
abarnpdy, oTpupydy and dgv) are a 
mixture of sweet and bitter; if 
these elements are mingled ina 
certain proportion we have plea- 
sant tastes ; otherwise, unpleasant 
ones (De Sensu,c.4; De An. ii. 
10, BAUMK. 32 sq.). In this way 
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the law discovered by the Pytha~- 
goreans which declared that the 
harmony and discord of sounds 
depended upon certain numerical 
relations is considered also to 
apply, not only to colours, but to 
tastes (xuuol). De Sensu, 4, 442,a, 
19 sqq. c. 7, 448, a,15. Aristotle 
compares seven principal tastes 
to the seven primary colours. 
Further investigations into the 
nature of xuuol he reserves (De 
Sensu, c. 4 fin.) for the pucioroyia 
wep) ray putav. Upon the treatise 
attributed to bim 7. xupdv, see p. 
84,n. 1.—The sense of Touch has 
for its object all those general 
qualities of bodies (De An. ii. 11, 
422, b, 25, 423, b, 26), which are 
ultimately resolvable into terms 
of the elementary oppositions 
referred to on p. 479, supra, and 
do not, therefore, call for further 
special notice here. 
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